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PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION. 


presenting  this  work  to  the  Public,  the  Author  thinks   it 
ght  to  offer  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  stating  the  reasons  that 
ye  induced  him  to  prepare  a   second  elementary  treatise  on 
Otology,  and  mentioning  also  the  special  object  of  the  present 
volume.     The  first  edition  of  his  "  Q-EOLOGhT,  Introductory,  De- 
Bcriptiye,  and  Practical"  (2  toIs.  8to),  published  in  1844,  was 
intended  to  supply  the  want  which  he  believed  to  exist  at  that 
'time,  of  a  descriptiye  accoiint  of  the  science  and  a  statement  of  its 
practical  bearings.     The  rapid  demand  for,  and  faTourable  recep- 
tion of,  that  book,  seemed  to  show  that  he  had  not  judged  amiss ; 
but  be  has  since  been  so  frequently  asked  to  recommend  smaller 
TTianiials  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Practical  Geology,  and  the 
educational  use  of  these  departments  of  science  has  advanced  so 
rapidly  and  steadily,  that  he  believes  a  second  edition  of  his  former 
book  would  not  really  supply  the  present  demand,  and  he  has 
long  had  it  in  contemplation  to  prepare  for  educational  purposes, 
for  travellers,  and  for  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  cultivate 
knowledge  on  subjects  connected  with  Geology,  an  outli^^®  vi'bifito. 
sliould  be  elementary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tolen^VvW  co^^^  ^^ 
•fc  least  in  some  departments.     He  has  been  aniioyij^    i^o  ^^    -\^  ^^^ 
«*t  of  the  book  should  be  such  as  to  place  it  wi^V  *   W(d  ^ 
•ttrtudeuts.  ^XV^  V^^"^' 

In  preparing  this  Elementary  course  of  instn^^w^,  ^  -%^^ 
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IV  PREFACE. 

best  to  begin  at  the  very  threshold  of  science,  and  explain  the  funda- 
mental laws  by  vrhich  all  changes  are  effected.     He  has  enlarged 
much  more  on  Physical  Geography  than  in  his  former  works, 
treating  it  now  as  a  special  subject ;  and  has  introduced  an  en- 
tirely new  division — endeavouring  to  give  a  useful  accoimt  of  the 
materials  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  of  the  arrangement  of  rocks. 
The  first  part  of  the  volume  thus  relates   to  subjects  which 
are  barely  mentioned  in  his  former  book.    In  Descriptive  Geology 
also  he  has  dwelt  much  on  the  structure  and  composition  of  rocks, 
and  but  little  on  fosBUs — partly,  because  he  believes  the  former 
subject  both  more  neglected  and  more  practically  useful  than  the 
latter,  and  partly  because  he  was  unwilling  to  repeat  what  he  has 
already  elsewhere  published  at  some  length.     The  remainder  of 
the  Descriptive  Geology,  and  the  chapters  on  Practical  Geology, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  adapted  and  abridged  from  the  work  already 
alluded  to,  but  the  matter  is  re-arranged,  and  some  very  important 
portions  are  altogether  new.     These,  again,  have  chiefly  a  practical 
tendency. 

The  Author  has  endeavoured  throughout  to  avoid  unnecessary 
discussion,  and  confine  himself  strictly  to  facts.  He  has  not  failed 
to  avail  himself  of  such  means  of  information  as  were  at  his  dis- 
posal, and,  amongst  other  works,  has  to  confess  great  obligations 
to  Johnston's  (Berghaus')  "  Physical  Atlas,"  the  recent  works  of 
Humboldt,  and  the  publications  of  Sir  C.  Lyell,  in  the  first  divi- 
sion ; — ^to  the  treatises  on  Mineralogy  by  M.  Dufresnoy,  and  Mr. 
Dana,  in  the  second  division ; — ^and  to  Macculloch*s  "  Treatise  on 
Bocks,"  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Bri- 
tain," and  Mr.  B.  C.  Taylor's  valuable  work  on  the  "  Statistics  of 
Coal,"  in  the  descriptive  and  practical  divisions  of  his  subject. 

The  illustrations  in  this  volume  are,  with  the  exception  of  some 
diagrams,  selected  from  Beudant's  "  Cours  El^mentaire  de  G^- 
logic,"  and  the  mineralogical  part  of  Begnault's  "  Chimie."  They 
are  printed  from  casts  obtained  fr^m  the  publisher  of  those 
works. 

D.  T.  A. 
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VI  PBEFAGE. 

fumisli  a  fair  and  sufficient  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  that 
department.  In  preparing  it,  he  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  John 
Morris,  to  whom  he  is  greatly  indebted. 

The  Practical  Geology  is  largely  increased,  and  approaches 
more  nearly  to  a  complete  sketch  of  that  subject  than  the  limits 
of  the  former  edition  would  allow. 

On  comparing  the  two  editions,  it  may  be  obseryed,  that  the 
Appendix  on  Indian  Geology  is  here  omitted.  It  is,  in  fact, 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work.  The  list  of  Examination 
Papers  is  also  omitted.  The  Glossary  is  much  extended,  chiefly 
by  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  mining  terms.  There  are 
some  additional  illustrations. 

D.  T.  A. 


17  Manchester  Street,  London, 
September  1856. 
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Pftge  9S,  line  19.    The  mean  denrity  of  the  earth,  as  determined  by  the  Aatronomer  Roral  by 

experimenta  made  Tery  recentty  at  Harton  Colliery,  amounts  to  0*7 lo. 
170,  after  Sll-luuovia.c,  dtlt  Sal'VolatUe  and  HarUham, 
17s,  line  SI,  for  Oarqfian  read  Ourqfian. 
17O,  alter  description  of  Apatitb  add,  "  Large  quantities  hsTe  been  recently  found  in 

Norway.*' 
179.  In  the  description  of  WAysLLiTn  its  peculiar  stellated  structure  is  omitted  to  be 

noticed. 
18St  In  the  description  of  Allophan a,  after  **  It  is  tnnsluoent"  add  **  with  waxy  lustre. 

Its  colour  is  rariable,"  omitting  the  text. 
185.  Alter  the  description  of  Fblspak  add  **  MurehUimUe,  a  mineral  from  the  New  red 

sandstone  of  Exeter,  is  an  opalescent  Tsriety,"  and  dele  the  account  of 

Sf  urchbonite  under  Clinkstone. 
199.  To  the  description  of  Mica  add  "These  laminn  are  elastic."    In  the  same  page  in 

last  line  alter  the  text  as  follows : — *'  Haptorite  is  a  pseudomorph  and 

HumbokUite  a  variety.*' 
S87i  )  77^*  The  first  six  lines  of  this  paragraph  should  be  transferred  to  follow  4  781 . 
388,  ^  781.  The  last  five  lines  in  this  paragraph,  commencing  with  **  The  Lower  Quader,*' 

should  be  transferrea  to  precede  S  789,  in  p.  399. 
401,  note,  for  "crustaceous  fishes  "  read  *' crustaceans,  fishes.'* 
490,  1. 19,  for"  former  **  read  "future.**    (See S  884.) 
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MINERALOGY   AND    GEOLOGY, 


1.  Thx  world  on  which  we  live  is  made  known  to  us  by  variouB 
inyeBtigationB,  which  all  have  reference  either  to  the  surface  of 
land  and  water,  or  to  such  moderate  depths  beneath  the  surface 
as  are  attainable  by  the  operations  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour. 
These  have  not  yet  reached  so  far  as  either  to  verify  or  contradict 
speculations  concerning  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
interior ;  so  that  we  should  be  in  total  ignorance  of  this  condition 
if  it  were  not  that,  from  the  calculations  of  astronomers  as  to  the 
earth's  mass,  we  know  its  average  density,  which  appears  to  be 
about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  average  density  of  the  solid 
matter  which  forms  the  mass  of  the  external  surfisu^e.  Beyond  this 
point,  positive  knowledge  has  not  extended ;  and  theoretical  views, 
drawn  from  observations  at  the  surface,  however  interesting  and 
useful  they  may  be,  are  not  essential  in  the  study  of  Mineralogy 
and  Gteoiogy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  on  which  these  sciences 
are  based,  are  of  the  highest  interest,  and  possess  direct  practical 
value ;  and  the  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  record  observations 
that  have  been  made  and  results  immediately  deduced  from  them. 
These  will  include  an  account,  j^#f,  of  the  condition  of  matter  at 
the  earth's  surface,  and  the  changes  that  take  place  there  by  the 
action  of  the  various  forces  of  gravitation  and  cohesion,  heat,  light, 
eleciricity,  and  magnetism ;  secondly ^  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
surface  is  made  up,  and  their  ordinary  combinations ;  thirdly^  of 
the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  inorganic  materials  and  the  remains 
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of  organic  bodies,  contained  in  and  associated  with  these  inorganic 
materials ;  dJiA.  fourthly^  of  the  practical  conclusions  deduced  from 
this  kind  of  knowledge  in  reference  to  agriculture,  architecture, 
civil  and  military  engineering,  and  mining.  These  departments 
maj  be  designated  respectively  as  Physical  G^graphy,  Mineralogy, 
Descriptive  Geology,  and  Practical  or  Economic  Geology. 

2.  Several  terms  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  introduced  into 
modem  languages  from  the  Greek,  to  designate  descriptions  and 
histories  of  the  earth.  Of  these,  Geogbapht  (from  ge  the  earth, 
and  graphia  an  account),  and  GeoiiOgt  (je,  and  Zo^m  a  discourse), 
both  mean  in  strictness  the  same  thing,  but  they  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  language  vrith  different  senses ;  the  former  word, 
Geography,  being  understood  to  include  an  account  of  the  surface, 
and  that  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  Political  Economy  and  adaptation 
to  civilized  man ;  while  the  latter  is  understood  to  extend  to  the 
structure  of  the  surface*. 

So,  again,  both  Geography  and  Geology  have  been  considered 
under  various  and  distinct  points  of  view,  according  to  the  taste, 
the  knowledge,  or  the  immediate  object  of  different  writers ;  and 
terms,  such  as  "physical,"  "descriptive,"  and  "practical,"  have 
been  applied  to  important  divisions  of  each,  while  other  not  less 
important,  if  less  manifest,  portions  have  been  marked  off  as  di- 
stinct sciences,  and  have  been  called  MsTSOBOLoax,  Htdboloot, 
MiKXBALoaY,  Paleontology,  <Stc. 

3.  Without  either  lamenting  the  division  thus  produced  in  a 
department  of  science  essentially  one,  or  rejoicing  at  the  causes 
which  hare  introduced  a  multitude  of  labourers  into  this  f(»tile 
field  of  observation,  we  will  here  rather  discuss  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  may  be  done,  in  the  way  of  connecting  and  bringing  to 
bear  upon  each  other  the  multitude  of  important  facts  of  Physical 
Geography  and  Gteology,  which  every  one  ought  to  know,  but 
concerning  which  many — otherwise  well-informed  persons — ^have 
greatly  neglected  to  inform  themselves.  The  earth  on  which  we 
Hve  has  too  great  an  influence  on  ourselves,  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  justify  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  its  nature  and  constitution, 

*  A  third  teim,  Gbognoit  (from  ge  the  earth,  wndgnoria  knowledge^  has  alao  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Oennane,  and  was  lued  by  early  writers  in  our  own  country.  It  is  understood  to 
mean  the  historical  as  distinct  from  the  declaratory  or  deseriptitre  nart  of  the  earth's  hiatocy 
(Bisehcrf's  "  Geologic  *').  This  term  is  not  likely  to  be  referred  to  m  modem  geological  woru 
written  in  the  English  tongue,  but  occurs  somebmea  in  translations  fitmi  the  Oenman,  when 
the  translator  deems  it  advisable  to  retain  the  technical  meaning  of  the  original,  although  at 
the  risk  of  being  imptrfiDCtly  mdenteod  by  the  EngUah  reader. 
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or  the  laws  wbich  goyenx  its  material  existence.  The  history  of 
the  present  is  too  nearly  connected  ^th,  and  too  directly  derived 
firom,  the  events  of  the  past  to  allow  ns  safely  to  negled;  it ;  and 
the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  which  the  outer  film 
of  matter,  sometimes  called  the  "earth's  crust,"  is  composed,  too 
deeply  involves  the  question  of  the  daily  and  yearly  change  that 
takes  place  in  what  we  see  about  us,  to  permit  with  safety  any  in- 
difference in  the  comparison  of  results,  often  hardly  to  be  dLstin* 
guifihed  except  in  degree,  and  intheprobable  date  of  their  occurrence. 

In  all  these  matters  the  investigations  concerning  the  earth's 
history,  which  are  most  generally  understood  by  the  term  G^logy, 
are  found  to  be  very  interesting  and  important  in  a  general  sense, 
and  afford  much  useful  information ;  but,  perhaps,  it  may  be  well, 
before  proceeding  further,  that  we  should  consider  briefly  the 
various  applications  of  such  knowledge  to  useful  practical  purposes, 
and  in  various  employments  and  professions. 

4.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  application  may  be  made ; 
namely,  with  regard  to  the  actual  surfsu^e  of  the  earth  and  its  de- 
pend^ce  on  that  which  happens  to  be  beneath  the  surface,  and 
also  with  reference  to  mineral  substances  which  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  by  various  operations  at  the  surfiEU^.  Each  is  worthy  of  a 
few  words  of  explanation. 

If  in  any  district  we  know  the  G^graphy,  commonly  so  called, 
the  political  divisions,  the  natural  divisions,  the  physical  features, 
the  relations  of  the  hiUs,  mountains,  plains,  and  valleys,  the  rivers 
and  river  systems,  the  lakes,  and  the  coast,  there  still  remains  a 
very  important  kind  of  information  to  be  supplied  before  we  can 
be  said  to  know  the  country  and  its  capabilities.  We  must  know 
its  structure  before  we  can  judge  of  its  future  agricultural  value, 
both  for  soil  and  drainage ;  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  probability, 
or  otherwise,  of  springs  of  water  being  obtainable,  the  future  salu- 
brity of  the  climate,  the  material  that  is  at  hand  to  be  used  for  build- 
ings of  all  kinds,  the  permanency  of  existing  conditions,  especially 
if  near  the  sea^  and  the  possibility  of  constructing  great  works, 
whether  inland  or  on  a  coast,  with  any  chance  of  their  stability. 
We  may  also  be  ignorant  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  district  in 
metalliferous  ores;  for,  to  comprehend  these  and  many  similar 
matten,  we  require  a  knowledge  of  that  which  is  beneath  the  sur- 
&ce  and  the  arrangement  of  the  materials:  since  the  soil  is  derived 
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from  the  imderlymg  rock,  which  also  must  be  operated  on  in  all 
architectural  and  engineering  operations. 

So,  again,  in  the  construction  of  roads,  and  in  many  other  public 
works,  where  stone  is  needed  for  rough  purposes,  it  may  happen 
that  there  is  abundance  of  excellent  material  in  the  immediate 
yicinitj,  not  directly  observable  at  the  surface,  but  cropping  out 
at  a  distance,  and  thus  indicated  to  the  eye  of  one  acquainted  with 
the  general  laws  of  the  earth's  structure.  Without  such  know- 
ledge no  one  could  suggest  where  this  material  would  be  continued 
underground,  but  with  it  the  merest  tyro  could  determine  the  spot 
where,  by  removing  some  accumulation  of  soil  and  detritus,  the 
rock  exists.  The  time  must  come  when  the  value  of  such  know- 
ledge will  be  folly  recognized,  and  when  it  wiU  be  regarded 
as  essential  as  the  practice  of  surveying  to  the  profession  of  an 
engineer,  and  perhaps  more  useful  to  the  colonist  than  any  other 
information  he  can  possibly  acquire. 

But  if  a  knowledge  of  the  earth's  structure  is  of  use  in  opera- 
tions of  this  kind,  what  shall  we  say  with  regard  to  mining,  where 
everything  depends  on  what  we  know  of  the  earth's  interior,  and 
where  both  general  and  local  information  of  the  usual  condition  and 
arrangement  of  rocks  is  essential.  The  whole  subject  of  practical 
mining  is,  indeed,  so  immediately  and  directly  dependent  on  struc- 
ture, that  nothing  more  can  be  necessary  tluui  to  mention  the  &ct. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  agriculture,  architecture,  engineering 
of  all  kinds,  and  mining,  an  acquaintance  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  materials  of  the  earth's  crust,  or,  in  other  words,  with  Geology, 
ought  to  be  combined  with,  and  form  part  of,  that  special  instruc- 
tion which  is  needed  by  all  who  are  called  upon  to  act  in  any  of 
those  branches  of  practical  and  applied  science.  The  resulto  of 
geological  investigations  are  hardly  less  interesting  to  the  astrono- 
mer, the  zoologist,  and  the  botanist ;  but  these  applications  do  not 
properly  come  vrithin  the  object  of  the  present  work. 

Geology  treats  of  the  jnaterials  themselves,  of  which  the  earth 
is  composed,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  their  arrangement,  but  the 
former  part  of  the  subject  is  usually  called  Mikebalooy.  The 
elementary  discussion  as  to  the  laws  governing  the  ultimate  parti- 
cles of  matter  is  a  part  of  Ghemistby,  and  the  &cts  known  con- 
cerning the  general  distribution  of  matter  at  the  surface  belong  to 
the  science  of  Physioax  GBoe&APHY. 


PART  I. 

PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

OP  MATTEB  IN  GENERAL,  AND  ESPECIALLY  OF  THE  ME- 
GHANIGAL  OONDmON  AND  CHIEF  PEOPERTIES  OF  THE 
SUBSTANCES  COMMONLY  MET  WITH  NEAE  THE  EABTH'S 
S17BFACE. 

5.  The  matenal  substances  of  wbicli  the  eartli  is  composed  are 
r^arded  either  as  simple  or  oompound  bodies,  the  former  term 
including  such  as  have  never  jet  been  proved  to  consist  of  more 
than  one  kind  of  substance,  and  the  latter  those  which  the  operas 
tions  of  the  chemist  have  shown  to  be  made  up  of  more  than  one. 

It  is  evident  that  future  investigations  of  chemists  may  either 
increase  or  diminish  the  list  of  simple  substances  or  elements,  since 
the  decomposition  of  manv  now  so  recognized  may  depend  on 
processes  not  jet  discoverea  or  applied.  On  the  other  hmd,  the 
number  of  possible  compound  bodies  must  be  indefinite,  although 
the  actual  combinations  entered  into  in  nature  are  so  limited  in 
various  ways,  that  a  list  of  all  those  known  to  exist  in  nature  is  by 
no  means  very  extensive,  especially  when  we  consider  the  large 
number  of  elementary  substances  (sixty-one)  admitted  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  chemical  knowledge.     (See  §  10.) 

The  supposed  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  are  called  molectdes  or 
tttowUy  and  must  be  extremely  minute.  Whether  the  molecules  of 
certain  compound  bodies  assume  a  special  and  quasi-elementary 
form  remains  still  doubtful,  although  facts  observed  by  mineralo- 
gical  chemists  render  this  not  improbable ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
certain,  that  the  separation  of  particles  may  have  effect  to  a  very 
great  extent,  without  destroying  the  affinity  between  certain  sub- 
stances. In  other  words,  the  tendency  to  combination  in  the 
atoms  of  some  elementary  substances  is  actually  less  powerful  than 
is  observed  with  regBoA  to  the  combined  atoms  of  certain  compound 
bodies. 
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Opimons  hare  been  entertained  as  to  the  poeaibilitj  of  the  Tarioiu  elementary 
BubetanoeB  being  tbemBelyeB  but  different  oombinations  of  one  ultbnate  atom, 
and  speculations  have  been  made  as  to  the  form  which  the  ultimate  atom  mav 
possess.  The  spherical  is  that  form  that  seems  at  first  to  suggest  itsd^  and, 
being  the  simplest,  has  been  generally  assumed. 

Another  speculation  may  be  alludiMl  to  concerning  the  degree  of  diyisibility  of 
matter,  and  thus  of  the  dimensions  of  the  ultimate  atom.  Some  of  the  metala 
are  known  to  be  reducible  to  an  extremely  minute  state  of  division ;  and,  or^a- 
mentatweUf^  matter  may  apparently  be  proved  to  be  infinitely  divisible.  These, 
however,  are  matters  in  wnidi  argument  can  have  little  value,  and  &et8  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain. 

6,  Matter  is  presented  to  our  notice  in  three  different  conditions, 
the  solid,  fluid,  and  gaseous.  Some  substances  may  readily  be  ob- 
tained in  either  of  these  states,  as  water,  which  is  usually  fluid,  but 
in  winter  becomes  solid,and  when  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  removed, 
passes  into  steam  at  a  very  small  increase  of  ordinary  temperature. 

Many  other  substances,  as,  for  instance,  the  common  metals,  are 
solid  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  may,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  be 
melted,  although  they  can  hardly  be  actually  converted  into  vapour. 
Others  are  gaseous  at  the  eartn's  surfisu^e  under  all  common  con- 
ditions, but  can,  by  cold  and  ^at  pressure,  be  converted  into 
liquids,  and  many  of  them  even  into  solids,  while  others  a«|ain  are 
fiir  more  refractory,  and  will  scarcely  undergo  change  without  the 
most  violent  means,  and  under  the  most  careful  management. 

We  are  thus  led  to  expect  that  every  substance  m  nature  is 
really  susceptible  of  the  three  states  above  mentioned,  if  we  could 
obtam  favourable  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure.  There 
is,  however,  apparently  a  limit  to  this,  since  a  laroe  number  of 
solids  become  decomposed  or  separated  into  their  elements  under 
the  action  of  heat,  before  they  pass  into  the  fluid,  much  less  the 
gaseous  state.  This  is  the  case  with  the  common  mineral,  carbonate 
of  lime  (limestone),  which  parts  with  its  carbonic  acid  before 
fusion.  In  this  case,  however,  and  perhaps  in  others,  the  decom- 
position may  be  prevented  if  the  mineral  is  confined,  and  hermeti- 
cally sealed  within  a  very  strong  vessel. 

7.  Although  we  know  nothing  of  the  absolute  weight  of  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  different  elements,  it  is  perfectly  possible,  and 
very  useful,  to  determine  their  relative  weient,  by  assuming  unity, 
or  some  number,  to  represent  what  is  callea  the  atomic  tceialU  of 
any  one,  and  then  by  actual  observation  find  the  relative  weight  of 
the  atoms  (tf  other  bodUes,  according  to  the  proportions  by  weight 
in  which  they  combine.  Thus,  assuming  the  weight  of  hydrogen, 
the  lightest  known  substance,  to  be  unity,  or  1,  we  fina  that  of 
oxygen  to  be  8,  for  water  beinc  always  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas  (which  appears  from 
experiment),  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  the  latter  must  be  eight 
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timefl  that  of  the  former,  since  100  grains  of  water  contain  11*1 
grains  of  hydrogen  and  88*9  grains  of  oxygen.  The  theory  thus 
ULTolved,  that  bodies  combine  only  in  quantities  of  this  kind,  or  in 
multiples  of  them,  is  a  representation  of  the  actual  law  of  combi- 
nation, and  only  introduces  a  more  convenient  way  of  speaking  of 
the  known  combining  proportions  of  various  substances,  ^at 
there  are  combining  proportions  is  a  simple  and  well-assured  fiict, 
and  every  observation  and  investigation  of  modem  analytical  che* 
mists  proves  its  universality,  so  that  in  fact  it  forms  the  basis  of 
all  accurate  knowledge  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 

8.  The  gaseous  elements,  and  other  bodies  in  a  gaseous  state; 
always  coiiu>ine  in  proportionate  measures  of  size,  or  volumeftts  well 
as  weight ;  and  the  volume  is  more  easily  determined,  and  more 
convenient,  than  the  weight.  Thus,  while  water  consists  of  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  to  each  atom  of  oxygen,  and  while  in  each  hun- 
dred parts  of  water  by  weight  11*1  piuts  are  hydrogen  and  88*9 
parts  oxygen,  there  are  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  for  each  one  of 
oxyeen ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  every  case  hydrogen  enters  into 
ooim)ination  in  double  volumes.  There  is,  therefore,  a  eomhininji 
meoiure  as  well  as  an  atomic  weight  of  the  elements  to  be  consi- 
dered, if  we  would  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  combination*. 

9.  Combinatioiis  ame  generally  efzpretned  by  a  particul&r  termination,  the  exact 
meanmff  of  which  it  is  essential  that  the  student  should  be  atxraainted  with. 
Urns  wnoi  one  body  combines  with  another,  llie  termination  -iae  or  -urei  is 
added  to  that  one  whidi  is  considered  to  qualify  or  modify  the  other,  which  is 
then  caOed  the  base.  Thus  we  have  combinations  of  oxygen  with  one  other 
demeot  called  oxides^  and  also  Hie  following : — 

'From  Chlorine  are  obtained  chlorides. 
„    Bromine     „        „       bromides. 
„    Iodine         „        „       iodides. 
„    fluorine     „        „       fluorides. 

•S*™*""      From  Sulphur     are  obtained  sulpfaurets. 
If    Carbon         „  „       caitnxrets. 

„    Phosphorus  „         „       phosphurets. 

Sometimes  we  read  in  chemical  books  of  nUphideSj  Morwrett^  Ac.,  bat  such 
expressions  are  rarefy  now  used. 

The  binary  compounds  of  oxygen  which  possess  acid  projperties,  are  named 
on  a  different  principle.  Thus  the  acid  produced  by  the  combmation  of  sulphur 
^rith  oxygen  is  called  nUpkmrie,  hgrnonUpimrie,  nUpkmrout,  or  kjfpotvlphnromt 
oeidf  according  as  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  more  or  less  considerable.  This 
iUnstration  wifi  serre  to  explain  the  system ;  and,  although  other  terms  have 
been  introduced,  they  will  not  come  before  us  in  speaking  of  simple  minerals. 

Compounds  of  the  second  order  are  combinations  of  an  add  or  binary  com* 
poond  with  some  element  as  a  base,  and  they  are  caUed,  as  a  group,  mUs.  They 
are  named  according  to  the  acid  they  contain,  the  termination  -to  Ming  changed 
to  -pU,  and  -om  to  -He.  Thus  from  carbonic  acid  and  copper  is  fonned  ear' 
homate  qf  copper. 


*  TIm  iaXkmiam  we  the  eombfadnff  meMUfes  of  Mine  elements.  Oxjven  one,  hydrocen  two, 
^itnmm  tw,  chloriae  two,  fluorine  two,  phoephonie  ome,  cwbon  two,  K^eim  two,  mlpbuf  ome, 
knariM<we.  iodine  IM. 
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Combmatioiu  of  wtterwiih  other  oxides  are  called  limdraU*; 

In  the  case  of  double  salts  the  acid  is  only  mentioned  once,  though  it  applies 
to  both  bases.  Thus  Alum  is  a  sulphate  of  alumina  combined  with  a  sulphate 
'of  potash,  but  is  called  simply  a  nilfhaie  qfdlMmina  and  potatih, 

in  speaking  of  combinations,  and  using  certain  symbols,  which  are  generally 
the  initial  letters  of  the  elements,  both  the  chemist  and  mineralogist  find  it  con* 
yenient  to  understand  by  the  symbol  one  eqm/oaleni  by  weight  of  tiie  element,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  quanti^  by  weight  in  which  it  combines.  Thus,  O  wgnifi^ 
one  equiyalent  of  oxygen,  H  one  equiralent  of  hydrogen,  and  HO  together  the 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  one  of  hydrcwen  or  water.  Aq  is 
also  sometimes  used  as  the  symbol  tor  water.  So,  again,  O^  signifies  two  equi* 
yalents  of  oxygen^  and  so  on )  and  thus,  as  S  signifies  sulphur,  and  three  equi- 
yalents  of  oxygen  with  one  of  sulphur  form  sulphuric  acid,  SOg  is  the  symbol 
of  sulphuric  acid.  So  a  salt  may  be  thus  expressed,  EO,SOg ;  where  £,  sis- 
nifying  the  metal  potassium,  EO  is  oxide  of  potassium  or  potash,  and  SOg 
sulphuric  add,  and  thus  the  aboye  symbol  expresses  eulphaie  of  potash.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  understand  tliese  chemical  formulsB,  if  the  student  would 
beo(mie  acquainted  with  the  important  fiusts  of  mineralogy  and  geology. 

10.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  elementary  substances,  with  theiif 
symbols,  their  equivalents,  and  in  a  few  cases,  their  important  and 
most  frequent  combinations.  The  number  tabulated  is  only  fifty- 
one;  and  in  addition  to  them  are  the  following,  hitherto  only 
known  to  the  chemist: — Didymium,  Erbium,  Lanthanum,  Nio- 
bium, Felopium,  Butheniimi,  Terbium,  Thorium,  and  two  others 
still  doubtnd,  Ilmenium  and  Norium. 

TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ELEMENTARY  SUBSTANCES, 

WITH  THBIR  CHEMICAL  BOUIVALBNTS  *. 
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BLEMfiNTS. 


Qaeeoui  Sodiee, 

CHLOBDrB 

Fluorine    

HTDBOaBK    


tNlTBOaBV. 


EQUIVALENTS. 


Bsl 


86*50 

18-70 

1-00 

14-00 

8-00 


OslOO 


443-76 

283-80 

12-50 

175-00 

lOOHX) 


tOxroBV   , 

Flmd  (non^metalUe). 
Br  I   Bromine    |    78-26  |    97880 

NoiMnetalUo  8oUde. 


COMMON  COMBINATION. 


HOorAa.  Water, 
r  N0|.  Kitric  add. 
\  NH(.    Ammonia. 


B 
C 
I 
Ph 

Se 
Si 

S 


Boron    

tOABBOV 

Iodine    

Phobphobvs. 

Selenium   .... 

SlUCOH 

tSULPHITB   .... 


10-90 

186-20 

600 

75-00 

126-86 

1679-50 

82-02 

400-80 

89-57 

494-58 

21-85 

266-82 

16-00 

200-00  1 

BO.    Boracio  add. 
CO^    CSarbonio  add. 


SiO,.    Silica. 

SOg.    Sulphuric  add. 


•  TbeTkUa  Is  adapted  from  Onham't '  EleBMnti  of  Chomiitrx/  loeond  edition,  p.  108. 
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Stm 

•OLSJ 


U 
K 

Na 

Ba 
Oa 

Mg 
Sr 

Al 
Gl 
Y 
Zr 

Sb 

Ab 

Bi 
Od 
Oe 

Cp 
Go 

Ca 

Aq 
It 

Fe 

Pb 

Mn 

Hg 

Ko 

m 

Ob 
Pd 
Pt 
S 

Ta 

Te 

Sn 

Ti 

W 

U 

V 

Zn 


ELEMENTS. 


MeiaUieBaiet  ofAJkaUes. 
lithium 


PoTAflfliUK  (Kalium)  ... 
SoDiiTM  (Natrommn)  ... 


EQUIVALENTS. 


Hsl 


6*43 
39*00 
22-97 


0=100 


MetaWc  Batet  o/AlkaUne  Earths. 

Babhtm 68-64 

Calcium  2000 

MAOKisnTM 12*67 

Stzontiam 43*84 

MeUaUe  Bates  ofJSarfki  Proper, 


ALUMnruM 
Glaciniizn , 
xtuiuin..., 
Qroonium, 


Metals  Proper . 
t AimMOKT  (Stibium) 

tAssxTic    

fBlBMTJTH    

Gadmium  

Oerium  


Chsomium 


€k>BALT 


fCJoFFEB  (Cuprum)  

fGoLD  (Aurum) 

flridinm 

flBOir  (Ferrum) 

Lead  (Fhmibum)    ..... 

MAirOAVEBB 

tMxBCUSY(Hydraigyrum) 

Moljbdenum  

Nickel 

fOsmium 

fPalladium 

tPLATHrXTM 

fBhodinm  

tSiLTXB  (Aigentum) 

Tantalum  (Columbium) 

fTellurium 

Tm  (Stamium) 

Titanium  . 

Tungsten  (Wolfram)    ., 

Uranium    

Vanadium 


Znrc 


13-69 
26*50 
32*20 
33*62 

12903 

75-00 
70-96 
65*74 
46-00 

2816 
29*62 

31-66 

98*33 
98-68 

28*00 

103*56 

27-67 

100*07 

47*88 

29*57 
99*66 
63*27 
98-68 
52*11 

108*00 

92*30 
6614 
68*86 
24-29 
94*64 
60*00 
68*65 

32*62 


80*37 
487*60 
287*17 

868-01 
260*00 
168*36 
648-02 

171*17 
331*26 
402-51 
420*20 

1612*90 

987-50 
886*92 
696*77 
675*00 

351-82 
368*99 

396-70 

122916 
1233-50 

360H)0 

1294-50 

346*90 

1250*90 

698*52 

369-68 
1244-49 

665*90 
1233-50 

651-39 

1360-00 

1153*72 
801-76 
736*29 
303-06 

1183*00 
750*00 
856*80 

406-69 


COMMON  COMBINATION. 


KO.    Potash. 
NaO.    Boda. 

BaO.    Baryta. 
CaO.    Lime. 
MgO.    Magnesia. 
SrO.    Strontia 

Al^O^    Alumina. 
OljOg.    Gludna. 
TO.    Tttria. 
Zr^Og.    Ziroonia. 

rSbgSf  Sulphuret  of  anti- 
\        mony, 


fCrO+FeO+AlaO,+MgO. 
\  Chromic  iron* 

>  Co,A«5+8HO.     Cobalt 
1         bloom. 

Cu^S.    Copper  pyrites. 

2CuC0+H0.  Malachite. 


i 


fFeOOO,.    Spathic  iron. 
\  FeSj.    Iron  pyrites. 
PbS.    Galena. 
MnO,-hHO.    Wad. 
HgS.    Cinnabar. 

{MoS,.        Sulphuret    of 
molybdenum. 
NiS.    Capillary  pyrites. 


{ 


AgS.    Vitreous  silyer. 
AgCS].    Horn  silver. 


SnOj.    Tin-stone. 


{ 


ZnS.    Blende. 
ZnCOjc    Calamine. 

iT 
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A  great  number  of  these  elements  are  exceedingly  rare ;  others 
widely  distributed,  but  only  in  extremely  small  quantities ;  and 
others  again  are  not  met  with,  except  in  combination.  The  names 
of  those  which  require  to  be  generally  known,  as  being  used  in  the 
arts  or  producing  a  marked  effect  in  nature  on  a  large  scale,  are 
printed  m  capital  in  the  above  list,  and  those  which  occur  in  nature 
in  their  simple  or  native  form,  are  marked  with  a  little  dagger  (t). 

11.  All  elementary  substances  are  formed  by  the  aggregation,  or 
heaping  together,  of  the  separate  atoms  of  one  element,  and  this  is 
effected  always  in  the  same  way  for  the  same  substance,  when 
under  similar  conditions,  so  that  the  substance  is  always  recog- 
nizable by  the  application  of  the  same  means.  A  perfect  or  chemi- 
cal combmation  takes  place  only  when  one  or  more  atoms  of  one 
substance  arrange  themselves  in  perfect  symmetry  by  the  side  of 
one  or  more  atoms  of  another  substance  or  of  several  other  sub- 
stances, so  as  to  form  a  complete  compound  atom,  which  after- 
wards is  capable  of  accumulation  Hke  a  simple  atom.  The  asso- 
ciation of  atoms  without  the  formation  oi  compound  atoms,  is 
called  mixture^  and  not  combination  (§  20).  The  former  condition 
(that  of  mixture)  is  seen  in  the  alloys  of  various  metals,  as  of  copper 
and  zinc  to  form  brass,  Ac,;  and  also  in  the  mixture  of  oxygen 
with  nitrogen  gas  forming  in  atmospheric  air.  Combination  is 
seen  in  a  vast  multitude  of  common  substances,  of  which  water  is 
the  most  widely  extended  and  the  most  remarkable.  In  this  state 
of  combination,  and  as  a  proximate  element,  water,  which  is  formed 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  enters  into  the  composition  of 
almost  all  compoimd  BoHds. 

12»  Upon  the  earth's  surfJEice,  and  within  such  moderate  depths 
as  can  be  penetrated  by  man,  matter  exists  generally  in  a  solid  form, 
except  in  the  cases  of  water  and  air.  Of  these,  the  former,  though 
Taretj  to  a  depth  of  more  than  five  or  six  miles,  covers  three-fourths 
of  the  surface ;  while  the  atmosphere,  which  invests  the  whole 
globe  with  an  aerial  veil,  reaches  seventy,  or  even  a  hundred 
miles,  above  the  mean  level  of  the  surflMse,  gradually  becoming  more 
rare,  and  its  particles  more  widely  separated  in  consequence  of  its 
elasticity.  But  the  atmosphere  and  water,  whose  whole  substance 
is  made  up  of  gaseous  elements  (or  substances,  which  when  un- 
compounded,  retain  the  aerial  condition  at  the  earth*s  surface), 
form  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  amoimt  of  such  ele- 
ments, for  probably  not  less  than  one-half  of  all  solid  rocks  con- 
sists of  OxYOEN  Gas,  which  is  thus  the  most  common  and  abun- 
dant of  all  substances,  and  one  whose  properties  and  influenoe 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

KiDBOOEK  and  Nitbooek  gases  are  next  in  importance  to 
Oxygen  as  materials  of  the  crust,  or  external  solid  film  of  the 
earth.    The  former  is  not  only  the  chief  constituent  of  water,  but 
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is  also  present  in  Lum  quantitieB  in  mineral  fuel  of  all  kinds,  and 
in  most  minerals.  ^Nitrogen  forms  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  is  widely  distributed  amongst  many  soHds.  Chlobive  also  is 
abundantly  present,  as  well  in  sea-Bait  as  in  other  combinations. 

18.  Of  the  non-metaUie  elements,  Cabbon  is  the  most  abundant, 
existing  in  all  limestones  and  rocks  containing  calcareous  matter, 
besides  forming  the  chief  constituent  of  coal.  SuLPHrn  is  found 
in  combination  ¥rith  a  large  number  of  metals  in  their  most 
common  form,  and  occurs  native  in  volcanoes.  Silicok,  the  base 
of  oommon  flint,  sandstone,  and  siliceous  rock  of  aU  kinds,  may  be 
considered  as  forming,  on  an  average,  one-half  of  all  those  rocks 
commonly  met  with  at  the  earth's  surface,  with  the  exception  of 
limestones.  Phosphobtjs  and  lonnrB  have  been  found  in  almost 
all  rocks. 

14.  Of  the  metallic  bases  of  earth,  ALiTMiKTrBC  is  probably  the 
most  abundant ;  forming  the  characteristic  part  of  all  clays,  besides 
being  present  in  almost  all  other  rocks.  Fotassiitm,  Sobittm,  and 
MAonsiUH,  the  metallic  bases  whence  are  derived  the  salts  of 
potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  are  also  very  widely  disseminated,  the 
two  former  abounding  especially  in  volcanic  rocks  of  all  ages, 
while  soda  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  common  salt,  and  magnesia, 
besides  forming  an  important  part  of  some  rocks,  is  present  in  sea 
water. 

GAiiCitnc,  from  the  combination  of  which  with  oxygen  is  pro* 
dnced  lime,  and  whence  therefore  all  limestones  are  derived,  is  a 
material  of  which  very  large  quantities  exist  in  the  earth,  although 
it  is  perhaps  not  so  abundant  as  the  other  elements  above 
alluded  to. 

Of  the  metals,  commonly  so  called,  Ibon  and  Makoaitesb  are 
those  most  widely  diflused,  and  the  former  has  been  calculated  to 
form  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mineral  crust  of  the  globe. 
There  is  scarcely  a  rock  vnthout  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Oold,  Arsemc,  and  Titanium,  which  however  are  present  in 
infinitely  smaller  quantities  than  either  of  the  others. 

15.  Ijie  mineral  substances,  then,  which  chiefly  compose  the 
mass  of  the  earth,  may  be  thus  stated* 

1.  Gases  (4),  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  Chlorine. 

2.  NoK-iCETALLio  SOLIBS  (5),  Silicou,  Carbon,  Sulphur,  Fhos- 
phoms,  Iodine. 

8.  Mbtaluc  BASES  OB  EABTHS  Ain>  ALKALIES  (5),  Aluminum, 
Potassium,  Sodium,  Magnesium,  Calcium. 

4.  Metals  (6),  Iron,  Manganese,  Gold,  Titanium,  Arsenic. 

All  these,  and  many  others  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  will 
be  considered  at  some  length  in  a  future  chapter,  when  minerals 
aze  described,  and  again  in  the  account  of  rock-masses.    Their 
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names  are  here  given,  cliieflj  to  remind  the  student  of  the  fact  of 
their  existence  in  sufficient  abundance  to  influence  yarious  common 
and  characteristic  rck^ks. 


CHAPTEE  II. 


OP  THE  FORCES  OF  ATTBACTION  AJSD  KBPTJLSION,  AITD  OF 
LIGHT,  HEAT,  BLBOTBIOITY,  AND  CHEMICAL  AFFINITY. 

16.  Thebe  are  two  great  and  opposing  forces  in  nature,  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  or  in  other  words,  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
in  all  matter  to  approach  other  matter,  and  a  constant  action  of 
some  force,  of  which  heat  is  the  most  usual  indication,  tendin|r  to 
keep  the  particles  of  bodies  asunder.  It  is  necessary  to  consider 
here  so  much  of  chemistry  as  may  serve  to  explain  the  action  of 
these  forces  with  reference  to  the  general  constitution  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

The  forces  of  attraction  are  apparently  three,  namely,  gravita- 
tion, cohesion,  and  chemical  affinity,  the  latter,  however,  existing 
under  very  peculiar  conditions,  and  presenting  some  anomalous 
cases.  Qravitation  is  the  name  given  to  the  attraction  of  masses 
of  matter  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Cohesion  is  also 
attraction  in  mass,  but  at  immeasurably  small  distances,  while 
Chemical  affinity  is  attraction  acting  with  reference  to  the  molecules 
or  ultimate  atoms,  and  not  upon,  masses.  There  is  only  one  con- 
ceivable force  of  repulsion,  and  it  shows  itself  by  expansion. 
Electricity,  as  exhibited  by  the  phenomena  of  galvanism  and  mag- 
netism, as  well  as  ordinary  electrical  action,  belongs  to  a  class  of 
forces  usuallv  spoken  of  as  polar. 

17.  Qrawtatton  appears  to  affect  all  matter,  not  only  on  and  in 
our  earth,  but  throuffhout  our  solar  system ;  and  to  reach  even  to 
the  most  distant  of  aU  those  bodies,  recognizable  either  by  the  eye, 
or  by  their  effect  upon  the  course  which  our  earth  takes  in  space. 
By  it  everv  substance  on  the  earth's  stirfaee  presses  down  towards 
the  earths  centre,  and  thus  acquires  what  is  called  '* weight," 
which  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  mass  of  matter  contained  in  a 
given  space,  and  by  it  also  the  earth  is  kept  in  its  position  with 
reference  to  the  moon,  the  planets  and  the  sun,  and  all  other 
bodies  in  the  universe.  Acting  thus  universally,  and  increasing 
rapidly  as  the  distance  between  two  bodies  diminishes,  it  does  not 
appear  that  gravitation  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  that 
close  contact  on  which  chemical  action  depends,  nor  are  the  laws 
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which  seem  to  gorem  the  former  force  altogether  applicable  in  the 
latter  case. 

18.  The  force  of  Cohesion  is  that  by  which  the  similar  molecules 
or  atoms  of  a  simple  substance,  or  similar  compound  atoms  are 
brought  into  aggregation,  so  as  to  form  masses  of  matter,  distin- 
guishable from  other  masses,  and  havin?  definite  properties. 

This  force  is  Teiy  great  in  solids,  smaU  in  liquids,  and  absolutely 
nothing  in  gases,  where,  on  the  contrary,  the  particles  tend  to  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  and  are  only  retained  at  any  given  distance 
by  external  pressure.  Cohesion  is  seen  in  liquids  by  their  tendency 
to  assume  a  spherical  form,  and  also  by  a  certain  resistance  to  the 
action  of  gravitation,  since  mercury  will  not  run  through  fine 
muslin ;  but  this  cohesion  being  small  and  equal  in  all  directions, 
the  slightest  force  is  sufficient  to  disturb  and  separate  the  particles* 
Different  liquids  exhibit  different  degrees  of  cohesion;  the  cohesive 
power  being  for  the  most  part  nearly  proportional  to  the  density. 

The  force  of  cohesion  acting  between  different  solid  masses 
brought  into  dose  contact  at  many  points  is  called  Adhesion,  and  is 
in  some  cases  very  considerable,  though  generally  less  in  amount 
than  would  be  found  to  exist  between  different  parts  of  one  sub- 
stance. This  kind  of  attraction  effects  no  change  in  the  properties 
of  bodies,  although,  as  in  the  case  of  cements  of  all  kinds,  it  binda 
different  kinds  ol  matter  together. 

Its  power  is  seen  and  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  glass, 
espedaUy  when  a  number  of  plates,  smooth  and  dean,  have  been 
kept  in  close  contact  bv  pressure  for  a  long  time,  in  which  case  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  separate  the  plates  without  fracture. 
It  is  recognized  also  in  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  friction,  and  is. 
of  great  practical  importance,  since  adhesion  takes  place  with  dif« 
fernit  force  under  different  circumstances,  and  between  different 
substances  in  nature, 

19.  Certain  bodies,  when  placed  in  contact,  exhibit  a  tendency 
to  mix  with  each  other  without  change,  while  others  imdergo 
mutual  decomposition,  as  when  limestone  is  placed  in  diluted  sul- 

Cic  acid.  The  cause  of  decomposition  and  recombination  has 
considered  to  be  some  specific  attraction  between  different 
kinds  of  matter,  which  attraction  has  received  the  name  of  Ohe^ 
mieal  affinity^  and  as  the  affinity  between  different  bodies  not  only 
differs  very  widely  in  intensity,  but  often  exhibits  itself  in  a  kind 
of  preference  to  combine  with  one  body  rather  than  another,  it  has 
been  called  Elective  affinity,  and  many  remarkable  fSacts  have  been 
observed  by  chemists  with  reference  to  this  subject.  We  proceed 
to  explain  shortly  the  meaning  of  these  expressions. 

20.  Chemical  combination  tokes  place  in  various  wa^rs  and  under 
Taiious  circumstances,  but  chiefly,  and  most  energetically,  when 
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one  or  both  subBtances  are  in  the  gaseous  or  liquid  state,  for  they 
are  then  at  once  brought  into  very  immediate  contact.  It  is  also 
much  assisted  by  heat,  light,  and  electricity;  and,  indeed,  the 
development  of  one  of  these  imponderable  forces  is  a  usual  accom- 
paniment of  change  in  chemical  combinations.  The  time  required 
for  the  process  varies  greiatly  under  different  circumstances. 

The  proportions  in  which  bodies  combine  are  either  limited  or 
unlimited,  and  include,  as  has  been  already  said,  mixtures  as  well 
as  true  combinations.  Mixtures,  however,  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
first  illustrated  in  the  case  of  water  and  alcohol,  any  quantity  of 
the  one  mixing  with  anv  quantity  of  the  other,  and  the  other  in 
that  of  common  salt  with  water,  where  a  certain  quantity,  and  no 
more,  of  the  one  is  capable  of  being  resolved  into  and  forms  part 
of  a  given  quantity  of  the  other.  In  the  latter  case,  when  the 
full  quantity  has  been  taken  up,  the  one  substance  (the  fluid)  is 
said  to  be  saturaied  with  the  other. 

21.  The  term  affinity^  as  used  in  chemistry,  has  a  very  distinct 
and  peculiar  meaning.  It  is  by  no  means  resemblaneey  nor  is  it 
relationship  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  for  it  is  not  that  relation  of 
parts  or  of  a  whole  which  only  amounts  to  similarity;  nor  is  it 
mechanical  connexion,  or  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  cohesion, 
or  adhesion.  It  means  the  tendency  of  different  kinds  of  matter 
to  form  distinct  and  definite  compounds^  and  in  this  sense  it  is  a 
peculiar  force  connected  with  almost  aJl  chemical  changes  and 
operations*. 

22.  One  of  the  most  singular  of  the  properties  broiight  under 
consideration  in  investisatmg  the  nature  of  this  B&nity,  is,  that 

.when  several  bodies,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  combination  with 
any  of  the  others,  are  allowed  to  combine  freely,  there  is  a  selec- 
tion made,  and  this  is  alwavs  according  to  the  same  law  and  is 
generaUy  very  strongly  marked,  indicating  not  only  a  preference 
for  one  particular  combination,  but  a  long  gradation  of  preferences, 
so  that  particular  substances  select  out  of  a  lai^  number  those 
with  which  under  the  circumstances  they  will  unite,  and  a  number 
of  new  compounds  is  the  result.  !N^ot  only  is  this  the  case  when 
all  the  elements  are  free,  but  sometimes  when  two  compounds 
already  formed  are  presented  to  one  another,  thou&;h  each  one  is 
capable  of  existing  permanently.  The  affinity,  therefore,  that 
exists  is  truly  electwe,  each  element  choosing  or  electing  one  rather 
than  another  of  the  elements  presented  to  it,  and  quitting  one  to 
unite  with  another  which  it  prefers  t*    This  singular  eleetvoe  affinity 

*  It  ia  the  more  neccwory  to  per  ettentioa  to  thu  deflnition,  as  the  word  u  need  with  «  rery 
dUferent  meaning  in  Zodogr  and  Botanv. 

t  Tlraa  in  dilute  nitric  aod  we  mmy  diaaolve  ailver,  the  nitric  add  parting  with  iti  oxygen  to 
ttke  ailTer,  wliidi  haa  a  greater  aftnity  for  it  than  the  nitrogen.  If  to  thi*  eolation,  howerer.  we 
■dd  copper,  the  ailTcr  ia  releaeed  from  combination,  and  the  oxygen  paaaea  to  the  copper  {  it  we 
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liaving  beeh  proved  to  exist  for  each  element,  tables  have  been 
foimed  expressing  the  order  of  affinities  of  each  element  for  others. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  processes  of  change  dependent  on 
elective  affinities  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth,  and  most  distinctly  in  the  vidnit j  of  those  crevices  and 
fissmes  called  mineral  veins,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  simple 
minerals  exist.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  the  true 
™ftft"^'"g  and  the  extent  of  affinity,  and  its  elective  character,  if 
we  woiQd  understand  the  results  presented  on  a  grand  scale  in 
nafcore. 

28.  But  affinity  in  chemistry  is  not  only  elective  or  definite 
as  to  kind,  but  also,  and  in  a  very  remarkable  wa^,  as  to  quantity , 
for  one  element  not  only  prefers  to  combine  with  another  of  a 
certain  kind,  but  it  does  so  to  a  certain  extent  and  no  further, 
80  tiiat  the  result  is  not  accidental  and  variable,  but  fixed  and 
constant. 

This  result,  indeed,  might  have  been  anticipated  from  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  positive  and  real  qualities  of  captain  compounds, 
for  if  every  mere  mixture  was  a  chemical  compound  it  is  obvious 
that  there  would  be  nothing  definite  in  nature;  but  it  has  also 
been  found,  that  although  one  ingredient  will  unite  with  another 
in  different  proportions,  stiU  in  such  cases  these  proportions  are 
multiples  one  or  another. 

The  Law  thus  indicated  includes  not  only  the  fact  already  known, 
that  elements  combine  in  definite  proportions,  but  also  that  the 
combining  proportions  are  related  as  multiples,  and  in  .this  form  it 
is  the  founoation  of  what  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  atomic 
theory  (see  §  7) ;  since  if  we  suppose  bodies  to-  be  composed  of 
atoms  of  their  constituent  elements  grouped  either  one  and  one, 
one  and  two,  one  and  three,  and  so  on,  or  sometimes  two  and 
three,  two  and  five,  &c.,  we  shall  perceive  at  once  the  nature  of  the 
limitation  of  elective  affinity  when  various  quantities  of  different 
lubstanoes  are  presented  to  one  another.  W  hether  we  term  the 
ultimate  particles  assumed,  atotn^y  and  speak  of  their  atomic  weight, 
or  whether  these  atomic  weights  are  caiUed  chemical  equivalents  or 
proportions,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  main  result  is  the  same ; 
ana  we  are  able  to  represent  aU  those  definite  compounds  which 
possess  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character,  and  whicn  alone,  there- 
fore, can  DC  looked  upon  as  individuals,  by  certain  marks  and 
numbers  wldch  belong  to  them,  and  them  only,  and  have  reference 
to  their  absolute  and  intimate  structure. 

24.  Obeying  the  laws  of  elective  and  quantitative  affinity,  the 
number  oi  actual  combinations  found  in  nature  to  which  any 

•dd  boo,  the  eopp«r  goes  down ;  if  one,  the  iron  is  predpiteted ;  if  we  add  snunonia,  tbe  sine 
iieHMBmtad ;  end  if,  lastly,  we  edd  ceasdc  potass,  or  soda,  the  Mamqpim  also  ie  libe»>ted. 
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definite  character  can  be  attached,  becomes  greatly  limited,  and  all 
known  compounds  may  be  distributed  into  three  orders ;  the  first 
(binary  compounds),  including  those  where  one  element  combines 
with  another,  as  for  instance  oxygen  with  sulphur  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  sodium  with  oxygen  in  soda ;  the  second  (temaiy  com-* 
pounds),  those  in  which  one  binary  compound  combines  with 
another,  as  sulphuric  acid  with  soda  in  Glauber's  salt.  And, 
thirdly,  there  are  combinations  of  salts  with  one  another,  or 
double  salts  (quaternary  compounds),  such  as  alum.  We  have 
already  (in  §  9)  explained  the  usual  notation  of  chemists  in  these 
cases. 

25.  The  agents  of  change  in  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  are 
light,  heat,  and  electricity;  any  one  of  these  under  certain  circum- 
stances placing  the  atoms  in  a  condition  favourable  to  chemical 
action,  and  apparently  assisting  certain  compounds  to  become  de- 
composed, and  the  elements  to  enter  into  new  combinations.  There 
is  unquestionably  a  very  strong  analogy  between  these  forces, 
although  at  present  no  proof  exists  of  their  absolute  identity,  and 
we  shim  here  merely  refer  to  their  properties,  so  far  as  they  have 
reference  to  changes  in  the  constitution  of  mineral  substances. 
Light  and  heat  b^g  very  intimately  related,  especially  in  their 
joint  derivation  from  the  sun,  it  is  not  easy  to  dissociate  their 
ideas  and  yet  retain  an  appreciation  of  their  actual  influence  on 
ea6h  other.  Still  we  must  endeavour  to  do  this,  and  can  best 
succeed  by  simply  defining  or  stating  the  important  distinctive 
properties  of  each. 

26.  Whitx  Lioht,  proceeding  from  the  sun,  and  reachin£[  our 
earth,  is  made  up  of  several  colours,  which  are  not  all  either 
refiected  or  transmitted  to  the  same  extent  in  all  cases.  The  result 
is  that  certain  objects  exhibit  to  the  eye  coloured  rays  only,  which 
are  the  mixed  rays  that  result  after  the  atmosphere  and  the  object 
regarded  have  absorbed  a  part,  which  is  the  same  under  similar 
conditions,  but  which  varies  if  the  circumstances  change.  Light 
when  reflected  at  one  particular  angle  (35°  for  glass),  or  tnms-* 
mitted  through  a  certam  thickness  of  any  medium,  is  found  to 
possess  very  peculiar  properties,  and  is  said  to  hepokmzed,  and  a 
ray  of  light  passing  through  certain  substances  is  divided  into  two 
pencils  or  rays,  one  of  which  is  polarized. 

Light  is  absorbed  by  all  ponaerable  substances  to  some  extent, 
when  they  are  exposed  to  its  influence,  and  the  quantity  absorbed 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  roughness  of  the  surface.  Those 
substances  which  present  a  dark  colour  to  the  eye,  and  through 
which  light  is  not  transmitted  (opake  bodies),  absorb  most  light, 
and  those  which  are  transparent,  the  least.  The  more  light  a  l^y 
absorbs,  the  more  is  its  temperature  raised  when  exposed  directly 
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to  the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  produce  heat  as  well  as  light. 
Many  substances,  when  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  become 
incandescent  and  emit  light.  Light  is  also  directly  connected  with 
electricity  and  magnetism,  the  passage  of  electricity  being  accom* 
panied  by  the  emission  of  light  when  the  transmission  through  a 
conductor  is  broken,  and  light,  under  certain  conditions,  exciting 
magnetic  action  in  a  steel  needle.  A  ray  of  polarized  light  passing 
tiirough  certain  transparent  substances,  is  found  to  be  directly 
affect^  and  altered  in  position,  being  rotated  to  the  right  or  left 
hand  by  the  passage  of  magnetic  force  through  the  medium,  the 
direction  of  rotation  being  governed  by  the  position  of  the  Hnes  of 
magnetic  force. 

Kany  substances  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  and 
often  more  readily  by  one  colour  than  another.  The  remarkable 
tnd  interesting  processes  of  daguerreotype,  calotype,  and  photo* 
graph,  or  the  production  of  pickires  by  the  simple  action  of  lights 
afford  good  examples  of  this  chemical  action.  In  some  cases,  again, 
chemi^  combinations  are  effected  by  exposure  to  light,  and  not 
unfrequently  such  combinations  are  accompanied  by  decomposi* 
tions.  Many,  but  not  all,  of  the  changes  produced  by  light,  may 
also  be  brought  about  by  a  trifling  efevation  of  temperature,  or 
alight  electrical  action,  and  many  substances  whose  affinity  for 
each  other  is  considerable,  develope  light  and  heat  at  the  moment 
of  their  combination.  Other  cases  occur  in  which  mechanical 
violence,  friction,  and  crystallization  are  accompanied  by  an  ex* 
hibition  of  light,  often,  but  not  always  connected  with  the  presence 
of  heat  and  dectridlp^. 

27.  HxAT,  like  light,  is  obtained  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  is  also 
excited  in  various  ways  by  mechanical  violence,  electricity,  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  and  chemical  combination.  Says  of  heat  are 
reflected  or  thrown  back  from  the  surface,  and  refracted,  or  bent, 
in  passing  into  a  different  medium,  like  rays  of  light,  but  heat  is 
conducted  along  certain  substances,  and  transmitted  through 
others,  more  completely  than  light,  and  under  different  conditions. 

Heat  is,  beyond  all  other  forces,  that  which  chiefly  tends  to 
separate  the  atoms,  or  component  particles,  of  bodies  from  each 
other,  and  is  always  accompanied  by  changes  of  volume  when 
brought  to  act  on  any  substance.  It  is  therefore  eminently  a 
force  of  repulsion,  and  by  its  agency  gaseous  bodies  tend  con* 
rtantly  to  expand,  liquids  to  become  gases,  and  solids  to  become 
liquid,  and  afterwards  gaseous. 

Metals,  and  indeed  all  solids,  expand  when  heated,  but  the 
nnount  is  generally  small,  and  different  in  different  substances. 
The  increase  is  not  uniform  in  all  dimensions,  as  some  crystalline 
bodies  alter  their  fom^  by  changes  of  temperature,  nor  is  it  invari- 
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ably  tlie  case  throughout  nature  that  an  addition  of  temperature 

Sroduces  expansion ;  water  offeriuj^  a  remarkable  exception  among 
uids,  and  a  compound  of  one-half  by  weight  of  bismuth  with  oiie- 
fourth  parfc  of  lead  and  one  of  tin  presenting  a  similar  incongruity 
in  BoHdB.  The  case  of  water  is,  however,  the  most  remarkable,  and 
is  of  yeiy  great  importance,  as  upon  it  depend  many  striking  results 
in  the  general  economy  of  nature.  The  temperature  at  which  firesh 
water  is  most  dense  is  39^'2  Fahr. ;  while  that  at  which  it  freezes, 
or  passes  into  the  solid  state,  is  well  known  to  be  82^  Fahr. :  so 
that,  in  cooling  down  from  39^,  water  expands  before  solidifying. 
One  result  of  this  is,  that  ice  is  lighter  than  water,  and  floats  on 
its  surface  instead  of  sinking.  Another,  of  no  less  importance,  is 
the  great  change  effected  by  the  alternate  elevations  and  depressions 
of  temperature  that  take  place  in  many  parts  of  the  world  on  each 
side  of  the  point  of  greatest  density,  and  the  corresponding  expan- 
BLons  and  contractions,  especiaUy  in  mountain  distncts. 

Heat  is  developed  during  all  chemical  change,  as  well  as  by  per- 
cussion, Mction,  and  other  mechanical  violence,  and  by  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current.  The  action  of  heat  alone  is,  in  many  casesy 
sufficient  to  produce  decomposition,  this  being  the  case  witn  water 
when  the  experiment  is  conducted  with  great  care ;  and  probably, 
at  some  temperature  or  other,  the  attraction  of  affinity  tending  to 
form  a  defimte  chemical  compound  would  be  completely  overcome 
in  every  case,  and  the  elementary  state  of  the  component  parts 
attained. 

28.  The  phenomena  generally  described  as  due  to  electricity, 
galvanism,  and  magnetism,  appear  to  be  only  various  forms  in  which 
one  peculiar  force  exhibits  its  action.  Magnetism  is  that  form 
whicn  is  best  known  and  easiest  to  appreciate  on  a  small  scale, 
because  iron  and  some  of  its  oxides  and  alloys  exhibit  attraction 
and  repulsion  very  distinctly  and  powerfully,  and  show  a  tendencr 
in  the  metal,  when  in  the  form  oi  a  needle  or  bar,  to  place  itself 
in  a  constant  direction  with  reference  to  the  poles  of^the  earth, 
when  freely  suspended  in  space.  This  singular  property  has  been 
employed  now  for  a  long  time  in  the  mariner^  9  compost,  as  a  means 
of  ascertaining  relative  position  on  the  earth's  surface.  It  has 
been  found  of  late  years  that  other  metals,  as  cobalt  and  nickeL 
partake  of  similar  properties*,  being  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and 
becoming  magnetic ;  but,  indeed,  all  matter  is  distinctly  acted  on, 
more  or  less  powerfully,  by  this  force,  since  those  elements  and 
oompounds  which  cannot  oe  made  magnetic,  or,  in  other  words, 
which  are  not  attracted  by  the  magnet  and  do  not,  when  freely 

*  Tbe  following  is  «  list  of  the  dementa  which  mn  now  reeogniaed  m  magnetic ;  tis.  iron, 
aickdt  cobalt,  mangaaeae,  chromium,  oorium,  titanium,  nalladium,  platinum,  oamium.  Copper 
hmI  buc,  alao,  although  in  a  umple  atate  belonging  to  the  other  ciaaa,  are  in  certain  atatea  of 
combhiition  magnetic  Dodiea. 
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Bospehded  in  bars,  arrange  themselyes  parallel  to  tbe  earth's  axis 
(strictly  speaking,  one  of  the  magnetic  axes,  as  will  be  presently 
explained),  are  repelled  by  the  magnet,  and  arrange  themselves,  if 
haying  the  form  of  a  bar,  in  what  may  be  called  an  equatorial  posi- 
tion, that  is,  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  straight  line  joining 
the  two  poles*.  Of  all  substances  yet  experimented  on,  bismuth 
is  the  most  powerful  of  this  latter  kind  (called  diamagnetic  bodies), 
and  after  it  follow  phosphorus,  antimony,  zinc,  tin,  cadmium,  so- 
dium, mercury,  lead,  silver,  copper,  gold,  arsenic,  uranium,  rhodium, 
iridium,  tungsten,  which  all  tend  to  place  themselves  equatorially 
when  undergoing  the  direct  action  of  magnetic  force.  The  cry- 
stalline conmtion  of  these  bodies  influences  very  greatly  the  direct 
action  produced  by  magnetic  force. 

29.  If  a  piece  of  amber  or  sealing-wax  is  rubbed  on  cloth,  it  ac- 
quires the  propertj^  of  attracting  light  bodies,  and  the  force  of 
attraction  thus  excited  is  capable  of  extremely  rapid  transmission 
either  through  or  upon  the  surface  of  certain  substances,  of  which 
all  the  common  metals  are  good  examples.  This  force  is  called 
ElectrieUy,  It  is  diffused  tli^u^hout  aol  matter,  and  is  constantly 
producing  effects  on  the  earth,  smce  it  is  developed  not  merely  by 
niction  in  the  substances  already  named,  but  by  every  change  in 
mechanical  or  chemical  condition  effected  in  those  and  all  other 
Bubstancea  in  nature.  It  is  best  understood  by  regarding  it  as  the 
result  of  a  current  proceeding  from  or  through  each  material  sub- 
stance, or  of  some  principle  which  is  ever  active  in  maintaining  its 
equilibriujn,  and  wnich  consequently  must  act  in  two  directions. 
It  well  illustrates  what  is  meant  by  tne  expression  a  polar  force. 

However  we  may  define  or  limit  particular  exhibitions  of  polar 
fixrce,  and  connect  them  with  or  separate  them  from  other  forms  of 
force,  such  as  that  of  gravitation,  cohesion,  or  ordinary  chemical 
agengr,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  mutual  relations  of  aJI  the  most 
important  of  them,  since  light,  heat,  electricity,  galvanism,  and 
magnetism  can  aU  be  made  to  bring  about  similar  results  and  tend 
to  change  the  position  and  alter  the  association  of  every  known 
form  of  matter,  whether  simple  or  compound. 

80.  The  phffinomena  now  recognized  as  those  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, and  exhibited  in  various  conditions  and  appearances  of  the 
atmosphere  and  clouds,  have  been  attributed  to  currents  of  electri- 
city circnlating  near  the  contact  of  air  and  earth  at  the  surface  of 
the  solid  matter  of  the  globe.  These  ph»nomena  are  illustrated 
by  the  following  experiments  and  facts. 

If  a  magnetic  bar  or  needle  is  freely  suspended  above  the  earth, 
it  aasumes  a  given  direction  and  position,  which  is  an  indication  of 

*  TUsfcnilt,  one  of  the  gnat  diaooveries  of  Faraday,  caa  only  be  obtained  by  tbe  om  of  the 
M>rt  powfttl  mamcte. 
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the  earth's  magnetic  force.  This  direction  is  not  true  north,  ex* 
cept  when  the  needle  is  suspended  on  one  of  two  lines  on  the 
earth's  surface,  called  lines  of  no  variation,  one  in  the  eastern,  the 
other  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  American  line  passes  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  from  north  latitude  60°  to  the  west  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  across  the  American  lakes,  till  it  reaches  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  cuts  the  meridian  of  Ghreenwich  in  about  65^ 
south  latitude.  The  Asiatic  Hne  begins  in  south  latitude  60°,  bends 
westward  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  Bombay  has  an  in- 
flexion eastward  through  China,  and  then  northward  across  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  till  it  reaches  the  latitude  of  71°  north,  when  it  de- 
scends again  southward  with  an  immense  semicircular  bend,  which 
terminates  in  the  White  Sea. 

There  are  two  points  in  each  hemisphere  which  have  been  re- 
garded as  stronger  and  weaker  points  of  attraction  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  earth's  poles  of  reyolution.  These  are  the  magnetic 
poles  of  the  earth,  and  are  considered  to  haye  a  regular  motion 
round  the  globe :  the  two  northern  ones  from  west  to  east,  and  the 
southern  ones  from  east  to  west,  so  that  the  line  of  no  yariation  is 
constantly  shifting. 

This  line  passed  through  London  during  the  years  1657  to  1662, 
when  the  needle  consequently  pointed  true  north.  The  yariation 
commenced  after  the  latter  year,  and  continued  steadily  increasing, 
the  needle  always  pointing  west  of  true  north,  till  in  1815  it  di- 
yerged  as  much  as  24°  15'  17''.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  slowly 
dimimshing,  and  in  Paris  in  1854  amounted  to  20°  lO'  48". 

81.  There  are  also  remarkable  Tanationa  in  the  dip  of  the  needle.  A  piece 
of  nnmagnetized  steel,  if  carefully  suspended  by  its  centre,  will  swing  in  a  per- 
fectly horizontal  position,  but  if  magnetized  this  bar  will  immediately  be  drawn 
downwards  at  one  end.  The  force  of  the  earth's  magnetism  attractmg  the  dis- 
similar pole  has  caused  it  to  dip. 

The  yariation  of  the  dip  of  me  needle  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  though  much 
smaller  in  amount  than  tnat  of  direction.  Its  amount  in  1720  was  14!*'4&\  in 
1780,  72°-8',  in  1820,  70°-8',  and  in  1858,  66°  28'. 

It  is  eyident  that  the  amount  of  dip  is,  to  some  extent,  a 
measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  but  important 
modifications  hayebeen  obseryed,  and  there  is  a  regular  daily  and 
monthly  change  in  the  magnetic  intensity.  The  greatest  monthly 
change  is  in  i>ecember  and  June ;  whilst  about  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes,  when  our  planet  is  at  the  greatest  mean  distance  from 
the  sun,  a  minimum  is  obseryed. 

The  daily  yariation  of  intensity  is  greatest  in  the  sunmier  and 
least  in  the  winter.  The  magnetism  is  generally  found  to  be  at  a 
mJTiifmmn  when  the  sun  is  near  the  meridian,  its  intensity  increa- 
sing until  about  six  o'clock,  when  it  again  diminishes. 
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In  the  northern  hemisphere  are  two  poles  of  maximum  cold ; 
these  poles  agree  with  the  magnetic  points  of  convergence,  while 
the  line  of  maximum  heat,  which  does  not  run  parallel  to  the  earth's 
equator,  is  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  magnetic  power. 

82«  In  1750,  it  was  noticed  that  a  very  remarkable  display  of 
oMfrnTa  horealis  was  the  cause  of  a  peculiar  disturbance  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  and  Dr.  Dalton  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  lumi- 
nous rays  of  the  aurora  are  always  parallel  to  the  dipping-needle, 
and  that  the  auroral  arches  cross  tne  magnetic  mendian  at  right 
angles.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  every  aurora  disturbs 
the  magnetic  needle,  as  very  splendid  displays  of  the  phsenomenon 
have  b^n  recorded  which  did  not  appear  to  produce  any  tremor  or 
deviation. 

Sudden  and  violent  movements  have  been  from  time  to  time 
observed  to  take  place  in  suspended  magnets ;  and  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  magnetic  observatories  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
K'  be,  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  time  of  these  agitations 
been  detected.  They  are  frequently  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  aurora  bore^is ;  but  this  is  not  constantly  the  case. 
These  disturbances  have  been  called  magnetic  stormSy  and  over  the 
Asiatic  and  European  continent,  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  western  hemisphere,  they  have  been  simultaneous. 

It  is  probable  that  these  storms  arise  from  a  sudden  displacement 
in  the  magnetic  lines  of  the  earths's  surface,  but  the  cause  to 
which  this  may  be  due  is  still  to  be  sought  for*. 


CHAPTEE  in. 

OF  THE  EABTH  AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  MATTES  AT  ITS 

SUBFACB. 

33.  The  matter  of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  is  collected  into 
a  spherical  mass,  which,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  the  rotation  it 
has  about  an  axis,  is  slightly  compressed  at  the  poles  and  bulges  a 
httle  at  the  equator.  The  surface  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is 
everywhere  nearly  equidistant  from  the  earth's  centre,  and  is  the 
suHaoe  from  which  all  heights  or  depths  are  measured.  The  atmo- 
spheric veil  extends  to  an  unknown  but  comparatively  small  elevar 
tion  above  this,  and  the  extreme  depth  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean 

*  Hunk's  Poetrj  of  Science,  p.  S13-417. 
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may  perhaps  amount  to  twice  the  extreme  altitude  of  the  mountaioB 
above  the  leyel  of  the  sea.  All  that  portion  of  the  solid  matter 
which  is  permanently  uncovered  by  water,  is  called  land.  Waters 
collected  in  depressions  or  hollows,  entirely  surrounded  by  land, 
and  fed  either  by  running  streams  or  natural  springs,  are  called 
lake9,  or  inland  teas,  and  are  usually  nearly  pure,  while  those  of 
the  ocean  and  of  some  lakes,  hold  in  solution  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  saline  matter.  It  is  probable  that  water  always  con- 
tains a  trace  of  those  various  mmeral  substances  very  generally 
distributed  on  the  earfch,  and  that  it  is  in  this  sense  a  truly 
universal  solvent. 

The  mean  density  of  the  globe  is  something  more  than  five  and 
a  half  times  that  of  water  (about  half  that  of  silver),  and  as  the 
density  of  most  of  the  rocks  found  at  the  surfiEice  is  not  more  than 
half  as  great,  it  follows  that  the  interior  is  either  composed  of 
different  proportions  of  the  elementaiy  substances,  or  that  these 
matters  exist  there  in  a  far  denser  state. 


Fig.l. 


34.  The  following  xneasttremeiits  of  the  earth  may  be  depended  on  for  general 
aocuracj: — 

Our  planet  la  a  flattened  sphere,  of  which 
the  annexed  eUiptical  diagram  (fig.  1)  is  a  see- 
tional  yiew;  ab  repreeente  the  longer,  or  equa- 
torial diametw,  and  ed  the  shorter  or  polar 
diameter.     O  is  the  centre  of  the  ellipse. 

The  semi-miyor  axis    O  a  »  20,924,774  ft. 

The  semi-minor  axis  Oe^ 20,854,821  „ 

The  differenoe  or  amount  of  I         qq  ggg 
flattening  j  *        " 

This  difference,  though  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  the  height  of  the  loftiest  mountain 
on  the  surfiuse  (28,000  feet),  is  little  more  than 
y^th  part  of  the  longer  semidiameter  (O  a). 

The  extreme  differenoe  between  the  highest 
mountain  peak,  and  the  deepest  depression  of 
the  sea,  may  together  equal  or  eren  exceed  the  compression. 

The  Bur&oe  of  the  earth,  calculated  firom  the  aboye  measurements,  amounts  to 
about  196,800,000  square  miles,  which  is  partly  dry  land,  and  piartly  water, 
distributed  nearly  as  follows,  about  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2*84. 

Land        61,500,000  square  British  statute  miles. 
Water     145,800,000 


Total      196,800,000 


M 


}» 


ft 
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Of  the  land,  again,  it  has  been  estimated,  that  about  2,150,000  square  miles 
only  (about  one  twenty-fourth  part)  is  distributed  in  islands,  the  rest  (49,850,000 
square  miles)  being  in  iaive  masses  or  continents.  Australia,  howerer,  is  regarded 
as  a  continental  mass.  The  water  is  divided  into  fresh  and  salt  water,  but  the 
proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  not  more  than  one  to  fiTe  hundred. 
(See  paragraphs  89  and  41  lor  further  detaili  of  this  kind.) 
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Ifc  IB  Teqaiaite  to  obflerre,  that  here  and  elaewhere,  British  Btatute  miles  haye 
been  assumed,  as  the  measmv  of  distance  most  firniilmr  to  the  majorihr  of  readers. 
Of  these  miles  there  are  about  sixty-nine  and  a  sixth  (69*167)  to  a  degree  at  the 
equator,  while  of  nautical  or  geographical  miles  thelre  are  only  sixty.  Thus  the 
statute  nule  contains  5280  English  feet,  and  the  geographical  mile  6066.  Much 
oonfnsion  has  arisen  in  the  measurement  of  elements  of  the  earth,  by  want  of 
attention  to  this  considerable  difference. 

85.  There  is  some  eridence  of  a  higher  temperature  existing 
beneath  the  earth's  crust  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface 
at  anj  point.  Amongst  such  evidence  must  be  ranked  the  obser* 
vations  made  in  deep  wells  and  mines,  at  depths  often  amounting 
to  several  himdred  yards  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  land ;  and 
also  the  facts  observed  wherever  communication  with  the  interior 
is  afforded,  either  bj  the  natural  issue  of  water  from  deep  crevices 
in  certain  rocks,  or  by  those  more  striking  phenomena  exhibited 
by  volcanoes.  For  small  depths  and  in  temperate  climates  the 
increase  of  temperature  appears  to  be  nearly  uniform,  commencing 
at  a  point  where  the  variations  that  take  place  at  the  sur£gu^  cease 
to  be  felt,  and  increasing  about  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  for  each 
fifty-four  feet ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rate  of 
increase  continues  constant  at  greater  depths  than  those  hitherto 
attained  in  mining,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  temperature  is 
affected  by  the  nidrure  of  the  rock  passed  through. 

Gaieful  experiments  at  very  small  depths  haye  been  made  by  Tarious  persons, 
to  determine  the  rate  of  approximation  to  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  par- 
tieukr  places.  In  1779,  a  set  of  obserrations  made  by  M.  Ott  at  Zurich  was 
poUiahed,  the  observations  extending  oyer  four  years,  and  seyen  thermometers 
bong  used,  at  depths  yarying  firom  6i  inches  to  6  feet  4^  inches  below  the  sur- 
fiboe.  The  yariabon  was  found  to  diminish  from  36*'*18  F.  in  the  first  case,  to 
17^*46  in  the  last.  Other  obsenrations,  made  more  recently  in  Scotland  with 
fear  thermmneters  sunk  1,  2,  4^  and  8  feet  respectiyely,  yielded  yariations  of 
25%  2(f  ,  15%  9¥  respectiyely. 

In  obseryations  at  more  considerable  depths,  the  rate  of  increase  of  temperature 
has  been  found  to  yary  yery  much,  the  range  extending  from  1**  in  22  ^eet  to  1^  in 
157,  bat  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty-one  cases  reported,  the  range  was  1**  in  80 
to  77  ieet,  the  mean  in  the  latter  cases  being  1"  in  49  fbet. 

It  must  be  remembered,  howeyer,  that  in  many  cases  the  temperature  of  deep 
mines  has  become  yery  greatiy  reduced,  when  irom  any  cause  they  haye  been 
long  disused.  In  some  cases  m  Cornwall  the  temperature  of  deep  mines  has 
been  54°  or  66°  ai  all  depths  when  the  mines  were  abandoned.  See  Annals  of 
Ffafloaophy,  2n4  series,  iii.  808-415 ;  y.  34. 

In  mines  yrithin  the  tropics  the  temperature  does  not  appear  to  increase  with 
rnneh  regularity,  or  to  be  greatiy  dependent  on  the  depth. 

The  temperature  of  deep  water  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  was  shown  by  Capt. 
Sabine's  experiments  (PhiL  Trans.  1823)  to  amount  to  46°  (little  more  than 
the  temperature  of  water  at  its  greatest  density).  In  other  obseryations  made 
by  M.  Ferron  similar  results  were  obtained. 

The  iiiiirnann  of  temperature  obseryed  in  sinking  the  deep  well  at  Ghrenelle  at 
ftm  (1818  Ieet),  was  at  the  rate  of  1**  Fahr.  to  68-28  &et.    In  Ayeiydeep  mine 
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at  New  Salswerk,  near  Minden,  in  Prussia,  it  is  1^  in  58*88  feet,  to  a  depth  of 
2000  feet ;  and  about  the  same  near  Gknera,  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
sur£BM»,  but  at  an  absolute  elevation  of  1600  feet  abore  the  sea.  The  general 
result  of  a  yery  laree  number  of  observations  in  the  Saxonj  mines,  at  depths  of 
about  2000  feet,  gives  the  increase  as  1°  in  76*26  feet ;  but  in  a  deep  coal  pit  in 
Durham  (Monkwearmouth)  at  a  depth  nearly  the  same,  it  is  1*^  in  rather  more 
than  69  feet.  In  a  very  deep  Artesian  well  recently  sunk  at  Mondor^  on  the 
frontier  of  France  and  Luxembourg  to  a  depth  of  nearly  2800  feet,  the  water 
at  22O0  feet  had  a  temperature  of  ^°  £Vdir.,  showing  an  increase  at  the  rate  of 
r  Fahr.  for  eoch  54  feet.    See  §  98. 

86.  The  atmoBpheric  veil  surrounding  our  earth  has  a  definite 
limit,  probably  at  a  distance  considerably  less  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  tne  level  of  the  sea,  and  within  these  limits  it  seems  to  consist 
pretty  uniformly  of  an  admixture  of  20'80  parts  (by  volume)  of 
oxygen  to  79*12  of  nitrogen,  together  with  small  quantities  of 
other  substances,  of  which  aqueous  vapour,  carbonic  acid  gas,  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  ammoniacal  vapours,  have  been  clearly 
determined,  ^e  atmosphere  performs  a  most  imnortant  part  in 
modifications  daily  taking  place  on  our  globe,  besides  beins;  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  existence  of  organic  life.  Being  highly 
expansive,  the  density  of  the  air  is  found  to  diminish  rapicQy  as  we 
ascend  to  greater  altitudes. 

87.  It  has  been  already  stated  (§  84)  that  about  three-fourths 
of  the  surbce  of  the  globe  is  covered  by  water,  but  the  land 
of  which  the  remaining  part  is  made  up  is  by  no  means  level, 
nor  is  it  distributed  so  as  to  form  a  connected  area.  Its  surface, 
on  the  contrary,  is  in  the  highest  degree  irregular ;  and  if  the 
student  remember  the  general  arrangement  and  form  of  the  land, 
or  will  examine  a  terrestrial  globe,  or  a  good  map  of  the  world,  he 
may  at  first  see  nothing  in  the  distribution  of  the  lajid  that  appears 
referable  to  the  uniform  action  of  regular  laws.  It  is,  however,  the 
object  of  science  to  discover  order  in  the  apparent  confiision  of 
natural  phsnomena^  and,  with  the  aid  of  geological  research,  much 
that  is  highly  important  has  been  detected  even  in  this  department 
of  observation. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  re^^ard  the  land  both  in  reference  to 
its  horizontal  and  vertical  extension,  if  we  would  form  any  notion/ 
of  its  mass  above  the  waves ;  and  should  it  appear  that  mechanical 
force  has  been  exerted  to  produce  the  total  elevation  above  the  sea, 
the  whole  of  the  raised  portion,  and  not  only  its  mere  height,  will 
demand  careful  attention.  We  must  not  then,  in  treating  of  the 
land,  neglect  to  take  into  account  low  plains,  or  plains  of  moderate 
elevation,  or  disregard  them  while  examining  the  details  of  moun- 
tain chains  or  plateaux  of  extremely  hi^h  ground,  and  the  corre- 
sponding deep  gorges.  However  interestms  as  picturesque  objects, 
these  latter  appearances  have  oonsiderab^  less  effect  upon  the 
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general  mass,  and  the  animal  and  yeeetable  inhabitants,  than  many 
plains  removed  only  a  few  hundred  roet  above  the  sea. 

38.  The  first  point  to  be  discussed  is  the  form  of  the  land,  and, 
as  £ur  as  it  can  be  determined,  the  form  also  of  the  sea-bottom, 
considered  in  reference  to  horizontal  extension.     The  form  of  the 

Ceipal  masses  of  land  (the  continents)  is  chiefly  triangular,  the 
of  the  triangle  being  towards  the  north,  and  the  apex  towards 
the  south.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  Old  World,  where  the  prin- 
cipal  direction  of  the  land  in  length  is  from  east  to  west,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  numerous  pointed  extremities,  such  as  those  of 
Africa,  Arabia^  India,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  &c.,  are  all  towards 
the  South  Pole.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  form  of  the  two  Americas, 
and  in  the  numerous  islands  and  groups  of  islands  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Almost  all  the  principal  promontories  and  peninsulas 
of  the  world  seem  to  point  southwards. 

Another  &ct  as  to  the  horizontal  extension  of  land,  is  the  remark- 
ably serrated  and  indented  outline  of  coast  of  the  northern,  and 
especially  the  north-western  part  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  com- 
pfliiatiyefy  smooth  outline  of  Africa  and  the  two  Americas.  In  the 
latter  continent  this  is  combined  with  a  remarkably  perfect  system 
of  navigable  streams,  all  emptying  themselves  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
In  Africa,  on  the  contrary,  the  oceanic  coast  line  receives  hardly 
any  drainage,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  continent. 

The  wh<3e  mass  of  land  is  divided  into  two  principal  portions, 
one  portioii,  sometimes  called  the  great  continent,  including  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Ai&ica,  and  the  other  the  two  Americas,  which  are  united 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  also  at  intervals  by  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  The  separation  of  the  two  great  continents  is  by  the 
channel  called  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  of  wmch  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  seem  to  correspond  to  a  very  remarkable  extent,  and  which, 
being  very  much  more  extended  in  latitude  than  in  longitude,  affects 
tidal  waves,  and  is  affected  by  currents,  rather  as  a  canal  than  an 
openocean« 

80.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that,  of  the  whole  area  of  land 
(51,500,000  square  miles),  a  very  large  proportion  extends  north 
of  the  equator,  and  it  also  appears  singularly  arranged  in  other 
respects,  so  that  if  the  globe  were  divided  into  two  hemispheres,  the 
centre  or  pole  of  one  being  in  England,  that  one  would  contain 
almost  all  the  land,  and  the  other,  with  the  exception  of  !N^ew  Zea- 
land, would  be  found  almost  everywhere  covered  with  water.  It  is 
also  the  case,  that  only  about  -^tn  part  of  the  existing  land  has  land 
directly  opposed  to  it  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 

The  following  table  gives,  in  round  niimpers,  the  distribution  of 
the  land  into  its  natural  and  political  divisions : — 

c 
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Square  Miles, 
r  Europe  and  the  adjacent  islands     3,750,000 
Thesreat  continent  <  Asia  and  its  islands  17,500,000 

[Africa  and  its  islands  11,870,000    88,120,000 

r  North  America  and  its  islands        7,750,000 
America  <  South  America  and  its  islands         6,600,000 

[West  Indian  Islands  150,000    14,400,000 

A     *-i    •  f  Australia  8,000,000 

Australasia  \PaciflcIslands,&c.  980,000      8,980,000 

61,500,000 

40.  Without  passing  beyond  the  actual  limits  of  direct  obser- 
vation, we  find,  by  the  result  of  soundings,  and  by  other  investifja- 
tions  carefuUj  made,  that  the  general  configuration  of  the  land  is 
continued  to  some  distance  at  sea.  Thus,  if  an  alteration  of  level 
were  to  take  place  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sea  should  in  a  short 
time  be  reduced  a  thousand  feet  below  its  present  level,  a  large 
tract,  reaching  from  the  Scandinavian  coast  to  the  islands  off  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  would  become  dry  land,  deeply  indented  in  a 
few  places,  but  possibly  not  altering  very  much  the  general  form  of 
the  European  continent.  But  if  this  depression  of  the  sea  should 
be  continued  for  another  thousand  feet,  ver^  little  further  change 
would  be  recognised;  and  thus  there  are  in  this  case  decided  ph^i^ 
features,  permanent  through  great  varieties  of  condition,  tending  to 
prote  that  the  cause  of  su^  phsenomena  as  we  have  described  must 
be  sought  for  far  back  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  must  have 
reference  to  causes  of  veiy  wide  application. 

41.  The  distribution  of  the  water  is  manifestly  dependent  on 
that  of  the  land,  and  detached  oceans  are  constituted  according  to 
the  form  of  the  continental  masses. 

Although  properly  speaking  there  is  but  one  great  ocean,  for  it 
is  nowhere  so  completely  cut  off  and  enclosed  that  a  free  commu- 
nication does  not  exist  with  other  seas,  yet  the  land,  by  its  elonga- 
tion from  the  Arctic  to  near  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  by  numerous 
bold  and  marked  projections,  separates  the  water  into  five  princi- 
pal portions,  which  are  called  respectively  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic, 
the  Indian,  the  Arctic,  and  the  Antarctic  Oceans.  The  relative 
magnitude  of  these,  including  the  inland  seas  opening  frY)m  them, 
will  be  seen  at  once  by  the  following  table,  and  we  shall  proceed 
to  describe  some  of  their  more  marked  peculiarities : — 

Square  Miles, 
r  Ftoific  Ocean  90,000,000 

The  Great  Ocean     i  Indian  Ocean  28,000,000 

I  Antarctic  Ocean        2,000,000    116,000,000 

tKa  AfiutfSi*  fw«.i  /Atlantic  Ocean        27,000,000 
•■•*^®-^™^"'^t  Arctic  Ocean  8,000,000      80,000,000 

Total  area  of  Ocean  146,000,000 


26-910  parts 

6-645 

n 

4-660 

n 

1-279 

n 

•800 

>f 

•856 

n 

89*160 
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In  addition  to  the  water  thus  distribated,  there  is  also  aa  area  of  about  800,000 
BOTsre  miks  oooapied  by  the  water  of  lakes  and  riTers,  and  of  this  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America,  communicating  with  the  ocean  by  the  St.  Lawrence^ 
and  the  rirer  St.  Lawrence  itself  form  nearly  one-half.  The  mean  depth  of  the 
ocean  has  been  estimated  by  Humboldt  to  amount  probably  to  about  1000  feet. 

42.  The  water  of  the  ocean  contains  a  certain  per-centage  of  several  salts  in  a 
state  of  solution,  and  generally  also  some  gaseous  substances.  The  proportion 
of  lalt  is  larger  at  great  deptlis,  and  amongst  the  gases  carbonic  add  gas  is  also 
more  abundant  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  mean  proportion  of  solid 
matter  in  the  ocean  has  been  estimated  as  somewhat  more  thiui  thirty-nine  parts 
in  one  thousand  (3*916  per  cent)  and  the  different  ingredients  in  one  thousand 
parts  (by  measure),  are  thus  distributed  :— 

Common  salt 
Chloride  of  magnesium 
Sulphate  of  so<& 
Caroonate  of  lime 
SiUoa 
Undetermined 


Taking  the  mean  depth  of  the  ocean,  as  estimated  br  Humboldt,  to  be  about 
1000  fSaet,  and  the  area  146,000,000  square  miles,  we  uiall  thus  have  the  follow- 
ing totals,  reducing  the  approximate  measurement  to  tons,  as  the  measure  of 
(joantify  best  understood, — 

Common  salt  6,441,600,000  millions  of  tons. 

Chloride  of  magnesium  1,267,200,000      „  „ 

Sulphate  of  S0&  950,000,000      ,»  „ 

Oarbonateoflime  889,400,000      „  „ 

Silica  97,000,000      „  „ 

43.  The  Atlai^tic,  although  small  compared  with  the  PacijBLC  or 
great  ocean,  is  of  vast  importance  to  man,  whether  we  consider  the 
actoal  extent  of  its  coastline,  the  countries  which  are  enabled  by 
it  to  hold  free  communication  with  each  other,  or  the  numerous 
inUmd  seas  connected  with  it.  It  extends  north  and  south  from 
the  Arctic  ahnost  to  the  Antarctic  Oirde,  with  a  breadth  of  less 
than  1000  miles  between  Ghreenland  and  Norway,  of  barely  18(X) 
milee  at  the  eouator  (or  rather  in  5^  south  latitude),  and  not  more 
than  4000  miles  at  its  greatest  width  between  Morida  and  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  Its  length,  if  measured  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Antarctic  Circle,  would  be  nearly  10,000  miles ;  but  if  taken  from 
the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  hititude  of  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  which 
18  the  part  fiiirly  enclosed  on  each  side  by  land,  it  amounto  to  7000 
miles. 

Its  area  is  roughly  estimated  at  twenty-seven  millions  of  square 
ttiiles,  including  £he  inland  seas  which  open  from  it,  and  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  great  extent.  Amongst  them  are  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  &ltic  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  New  World. 

The  oppoBite  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  so  coixespond  throughout  in 

o2 
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their  general  outline  as  to  give  to  this  ocean  sometbing  of  the 
aspect  of  a  valley,,  and  the  numeroiUB  indentations,  especially  on  the 
eastern  side,  give  a  total  length  of  coast  line  amounting  to  55,800 
miles*,  far  more  than  could  be  anticipated  from  the  area,  and 
enormously  greater  in  proportion  than  in  the  other  oceans.  ^ 

The  extent  of  river  drainage  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  is  also 
exceedingly  large,  being,  in  fact,  more  tiian  double  that  received 
by  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  together,  although  the  area  of 
ocean  in  the  latter  case  is  more  than  four  times  as  great.  Mea- 
suring the  whole  areas  from  the  line  of  water-shed,  it  appears  that 
the  drainage  area  of  the  Atlantic  is  not  less  than  26,000,000  square 
miles,  but  of  this  extent  only  about  10,250,000  are  referable  to 
distinct  river  systems. 

44.  The  form  and  physiiMl  features  of  the  ocean  bottom  of  the  Atlaatio,  be- 
tween the  northern  '|Mirt  of  South  America  and  the  latitude  of  London,  are  now 
known  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  admit  of  general  description.  Down  to  latitude 
16°  north,  and  parallel  to  the  European  coast,  is  a  large  north  and  south  tract 
from  2000  to  8000  fathoms  deep,  extending  between  the  Gaaair  Islands  and  the 
Azores ;  while  a  broad  belt  of  much  higher  Wei  (nowhere  deeper  than  2000 
fathoms,  and  generally  mu<^  less)  and  of  very  irregolsr  form,  reaches  to  about 
66°  west.  B^ond  Uus  a  yery  deep  and  afanost  imfftthomable  region,  ererjwhero 
more  than  4000  fitthoms,  and  generally  more  than  6000^  extends  east  and  west 
between  35°  and  40°  north  latitude  between  46°  to  65°  west  longitude. 

The  West  Indian  Islands  are  connected  with  the  shallowerbottom  of  2000 
fstthoms  by  soundings  which  nowhere  exceed  8000  fathoms,  and  in  latitude  20 
north,  ana  longitude  60  west,  the  breadth  of  this  shallower  portion  is  singularly 
narrow.  Farther  south  there  is  a  belt  of  yery  deep  water  (more  than  8000 
£ftthoms)  nearly  parallel  to  the  South  American  coast  and  much  nearer  the 
American  than  the  Afirican  side.  The  steepness  of  the  sea-bottom  is  generally 
much  greater  near  the  American  coast,  the  depression  hang  nearly  20,000  feet 
in  600  miles  almost  everywhere  on  that  side  except  near  the  Ghilf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea^  in  neither  of  which  is  there  a  depth  of  1000  fathoms  in  any 
partf. 

45.  Of  the  inland  seas  opening  into  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, including  the  Adriatic  and  the  Levant,  has  an  area  of  972,000 
square  miles,  and  affords  a  navi^tion  of  d5(X)  miles,  its  extreme 
length  being  28(X)  miles  from  Gibraltar  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  and 
its  narrowest  part  between  Sicily  and  Africa  about  90  nules.  It 
receives  the  drainage  of  about  1,000,000  square  miles  of  country, 
Ibid  includes  a  number  of  islands,  of  which  Sicily,  Sardinia  and 

*  Thia  length  u  obtained  u  foUowi :  Brit.  it.  Milee. 

European  eoast  (including  North  coast  of  Mediterranean) 10,000 

Anatie  eoast  (Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  East  coast  of 

Mediterranean) S,500 

African  coast  of  Mediterranean 31,300 

West  coast  of  Africa 6,000 

■  83,300 

Atlantic  coast  of  the  two  Americas  and  Gulf  of  Meiico  I  _  aa* 

including  Onenland f  ^''*^ 

Total  length  of  eoast  line 55,900 

t  Physicia  Geography  of  the  Sea,  by  lieut.  Maniy,  U.8.N. 
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Coraica^  the  Balearic  islands,  and  the  Ghreek  islands,  are  the  most 
importaQt.  The  depth  of  this  sea  is  very  great,  but  the  tides  are 
small  and  variable.  Its  waters  are  much  Salter  than  those  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Black  Sea  (or  Euzine),  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Sea  of 
Azof  are  to  a  certain  extent  subordinate  to  the  Mediterranean, 
with  which  they  communicate.  Thej  together  occupy  an  area  of 
about  177,150  square  miles,  and  drain  an  area  of  1,300,000  square 
miles*  Their  waters  are  only  brackish,  owing  to  the  large  quantity 
of  fresh  water  which  they  receiye. 

The  Baltic  occupies  about  135,000  square  miles.  Its  total 
length  (including  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia)  is  about  1000  miles,  and 
its  mean  breadth  less  than  150  miles.  The  Gulf  of  Finland  runs 
about  300  miles  to  the  east  with  a  width  of  from  Sfty  to  eighty 
miles.    The  White  Sea  has  an  area  of  about  38,000  miles. 

The  area  of  land  draining  into  the  Baltic  includes  about  one  fifth  of 
the  surface  of  Europe,  amounting  to  nearly  800,000  square  miles. 
Owing  to  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  rivers,  and  the  very 
large  quantily  of  fresh  water  thus  received,  and  also  to  the  melting 
of  snows  from  the  adjacent  high  land  in  the  springy  and  short 
northern  summer,  the  proportion  of  salt  contained  in  its  waters  is 
always  less  than  that  in  the  adjacent  seas ;  it  varies  also  consider- 
ably. The  depth  of  the  Baltic  is  small,  the  deepest  soundings  not 
exceeding  115  &thoins,  whilst  in  general  a  bottom  is  found  at  from 
forty  to  sixty  fathoms.  The  tides  are  small,  but  the  water  is  sub- 
ject to  alterations  of  level,  which  have  not  been  yet  satisfactorily 
explained. 

Tbe  weight  of  the  water  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  Baltic,  is  to  that  of  fresh 
water  aa  1-04  to  1,  that  of  the  Atlantic  bang  1*283  to  1.  The  mean  proportion  of 
nit  to  water  in  the  Baltic  is  estimated  at  only  about  three  per  cent.,  whereas  in 
the  water  of  the  open  ocean  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  four  per  cent. 

46.  The  Chilf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  occupy  the  prin- 
cipal space  between  the  two  Americas,  and  are  connected  by  several 
Btndts  with  the  Atlantic.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  peninsida  of  Yucatan,  which  stretch 
across  firom  east  to  west.  The  extreme  length  of  the  combined 
waters  is  nearly  3500  miles,  and  a  multitude  of  islands  and  reefs 
aie  endoeed,  which  render  navigation  difficult.  The  area  of  the 
Qv}£  of  Mexico  is  estimated  at  more  than  800,000  square  miles, 
and  that  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  at  1,350,000  square  miles.  The 
deptili  is  genenJly  between  500  and  1000  &thoms,  and  the  waters 
aie  extremely  warm. 

Hudson's  Bay  is  an  extensive  and  nearly  enclosed  sea  on  the 
eastern  side  of  North  America,  opening  into  the  Atlantic  by  Hud- 
son's Strait.    Its  area  nearly  equals  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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It  is  more  than  570  miles  across  in  its  widest  part,  and  extends  in 
length  for  1200  miles.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  middle  has  been 
estimated  at  150  fathoms,  but  is  probably  greater.  The  coasts  are 
for  the  most  part  high  and  rocky,  except  along  the  south-western 
shores. 

Baffin's  Bay  is  an  extensive  gulf,  about  900  miles  long  and  820 
in  average  breadth,  and  its  area  is  about  4!00,000  square  miles. 
It  reaches  far  into  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  its  shores  are  generally 
high,  with  perpendicular  dilTs,  backed  by  stupendous  ranges  of 
mountains,  ana  always  covered  with  snow.  Many  of  the  gigantic 
icebergs  that  float  down  the  coast  of  America  take  their  nse  in 
the  narrow  gorges  and  clefts  of  the  bold,  rocky  cliffs  at  the  head  of 
this  bay. 

47.  The  Pacxfio  Ocean  occupies  an  area  of  no  less  than 
90,000,000  of  square  miles,  without  including  the  Indian  and 
Antarctic  Oceans,  which  properly  form  part  of  it,  since  they  commu- 
nicate by  perfectly  open  passages.  It  is  terminated  towards  the 
north  by  Behring  s  Straits,  which  afford  a  passage,  about  forty-five 
miles  wide,  to  the  Arctic  Sea ;  and  it  extends  southwards  towards 
the  Antarctic  Pole,  being  terminated  only  as  an  open  ocean  by  the 
ice-bound  coasts  of  Victoria  and  Enderby's  Land,  hitherto  very 
imperfectly  surveyed.  Its  average  breadth,  for  a  great  part  of  its 
extent,  is  not  much  short  of  10,000  miles.  Including  tne  Indian 
Ocean,  its  coast  line  is  not  longer  than  47,500  miles*,  less,  there- 
fore, than  the  coast  line  of  the  Atlantic  by  nearly  8,000  miles,  not- 
withstanding its  much  greater  extent. 

Of  this  extensive  tract  of  water  large  portions  are  enormously 
deep ;  and  out  of  the  midst  of  these  depths  arise  inniunerable 
ree&  and  islands.  The  shores  on  the  eastern  or  American  side, 
offer  no  extensive  bays,  gulfs,  or  inland  seas,  being  much  less  fre- 
quently or  deeply  indented  than  is  the  case  with  the  Atlantic. 
The  eastern  side  is  also  singularly  free  from  islands,  but  on  the 
western  a  range  of  islands  extends  parallel  to  the  shore,  enclosing 
the  Sea  of  OUiotsk,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  the 
Yellow  Sea,  the  only  representatives  of  the  inland  seas  which  form 
such  remarkable  features  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  general  form  of  this  ocean  more  resembles  that  of  a  wide, 
open,  natural  basin  than  is  the  case  with  the  Atlantic,  but  an  ex- 
tensive portion  extending  within  the  tropics  £ar  eastward  from  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  being  greatly  interrupted  by  numerous  islands 
and  coral  Danks,  the  tidal  wave  is  impeded  as  it  advances,  instead 
of  being  increased,  as  it  is  by  the  long,  narroWi  meridional  channel 
of  the  Atlantic. 

•  The  eaatezn  and  Mmthem  coasto  of  Ada  measiin  about  97f000  milaa,  aad  the  east  eoaat  of 
Africa  about  5M0  inUea.    Tha  American  coaat  of  the  Padflc  maj  ertend  to  »,000 
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The  currents  in  the  Pacific  are  less  considerable  in  magnitude 
and  force,  and  in  so  fiur  are  less  important,  than  in  the  Atlantic. 
Its  shores  exhibit  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  complete  finnge 
of  volcanoes,  and  the  central  ana  western  part  of  its  bed  is  sup- 
posed to  present  an  area  of  recent  and  present  depression.  Its 
whole  eastern,  northern,  and  southern  portdons  are  singularly  free 
from  islands  of  any  kind,  while  in  the  western  part  are  the  most 
remarkable  groups  and  the  most  interesting  and  extensive  islands 
that  exist  on  the  globe.  Of  those  in  the  open  ocean  abnost  all  are 
either  volcanic  or  coralline,  the  former  generally  rising  to  a  peak, 
and  the  latter  containing  one  or  more  shallow  lakes  or  lagoons. 
Extensive  and  remarkable  peninsulas  project  from  the  borderinfi^ 
continents,  chiefly  on  the  Asiatic  side,  where,  as  we  have  sai^ 
there  exists  a  complete  fringe  of  islands,  extending  so  continuously, 
that  no  part  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  great  continent  is  reached 
directlyjby  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

48.  The  shores  washed  by  the  Pacific  may  be  described  as  hi^h 
and  rocky,  offering  in  this  respect  a  contrast  with  the  Atlantic, 
whose  coasts  are  to  a  great  extent  sloping,  and  not  scarped.  This 
is  explained  by  the  &ct  that  most  of  the  principal  mountain  ranges 
occur  parallei  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  it,  while  the  principal  mountains  of  the  Old  W  orld 
are  across  the  continent,  in  its  centre,  and  not  in  the  direction  of, 
or  very  near,  either  coast. 

The  inland  seas  connected  with  the  Pacific  offer  no  peculiarities 
requiring  special  notice.  All  those  on  the  east  coast  of  Asia  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  open  gulfs  and  bays,  and  have  several  com- 
munications with  the  ocean. 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  sometimes  regarded  as  an  appendage  to 
the  Pacific,  and  is  estimated  to  occupy  23,000,000  of  square  miles. 
It  includes  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Arabian  Sea,  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  of  which  the  two  latter  are  open  gulfs,  and  the 
flirmer  a  sea  of  smaU  dimensions. 

4B.  Land  does  not  extend  so  fiur  as  either  to  the  North  or  South 
Poles  of  the  earth,  and  the  cold  icy  seas  within  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Circles  are  called  respectively  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Oceans.  The  former  contains  about  4,000,000  of  square  miles, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Pacific  by  Behring's  Straits  and  with 
the  Atlantic  bv  the  wide  strait  between  Norwav  and  Ghreenland,  its 
extreme  breadth  being  about  2,000  miles.  The  Antarctic  Circle 
probably  contains  more  land  than  the  Arctic,  and  the  extent  of 
the  Antarctic  Ocean  must  be  reckoned  as  smaller ;  but  little  is 
known  of  this  part  of  the  world,  the  climate  being  far  more 
excessive,  and  the  land  much  less  approachable,  in  very  high  lati- 
tudes in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
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The  Arctic  Ocean  has  a  coast  line  of  not  less  than  6,000  miles, 
of  which  about  one  half  is  Asiatic.  It  drains  a  vast  tract  of 
country  in  Asia,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  North  America ; 
and  its  Asiatic  coast  is  broken  into  some  yeiy  extensive  gulfs  and 
inland  seas,  of  which  the  White  Sea  is  the  most  known.  The 
whole  area  of  its  drainage  is  probably  not  less  than  8,000,000  of 
square  miles.  The  Antarctic  Ocean  probably  receives  no  water 
m>m  the  snow-covered  land  which  has  been  discovered  to  exist 
near  the  South  Pole,  and  which  alone  approaches  it,  but  larp;e 
quantities  of  ice  are  separated  every  year  trom  the  cliffs,  and  dnfl; 
down  into  warmer  seas. 

50.  Almost  all  the  different  rivers  of  the  globe  either  directly  or 
indirectly  empty  themselves  into  the  sea,  or  else  enter  some  conti* 
nental  leuke,  where  the  evaporation  or  absorption  equals  the  supply 
of  water  afforded ;  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  land  receiving  rain, 
and  not  immediately  absorbing;  or  evaporating  it,  may  be  marked 
out  into  areas  of  natural  surmce  drainage,  (»lled  river  basins  or 
river  systems.  Of  these  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  principal 
ones  pour  their  tribute  iato  the  Athmtic  Ocean,  and  only  a  few  of 
any  miportance  iato  the  Pacific.  Most  of  the  great  rivers  of 
Northern  Asia,  and  some  of  the  North  American  streams,  how- 
ever, emptv  themselves  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  some  terminate 
in  the  Aralo-Caspian  depression,  or  in  the  plateau  of  Central  Asia* 
The  largest  river  on  the  globe,  measured  by  the  volume  of  water 
brought  to  the  sea,  appears  to  be  the  Amazons,  which  drains  an 
immense  country,  and  carries  a  current  of  firesh  water  into  the 
ocean  to  a  distance  of  300  miles  from  the  coast  line.  The  Missis- 
sippi, La  Plata,  and  the  Orinoco,  other  gigantic  rivers  of  America^ 
are  i^  remarkable  for  their  vast  extent,  and  the  interest  attaching 
to  them  in  respect  of  the  land  they  drain.  The  great  rivers  of 
India  (the  Ghmges,  the  Euphrates,  and  others),  the  rivers  of  China, 
and  those  that  empty  themselves  into  the  North  Polar  Sea,  come 
next  in  order  of  magnitude  and  extent  of  drainage;  and,  lastly, 
there  are  the  rivers  of  Europe,  which,  however,  are  well  worthy 
of  notice  for  their  influence  on  cultivation,  and  their  absolute 
importance  owing  to  geographical  position. 

The  following  table  win  show  the  supposed  extent  of  the  various 
river  systems  of  the  world.  It  can  at  present  be  regarded  only  aa 
a  broad  generalisation  of  a  number  of  facts  mapped  down  by  geo- 
graphers, and  must  be  corrected  as  the  physical  features  of  the 
world  are  more  accurately  recorded. 
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jArMofdniiiagel   Length  of  o(nin« 
in  British  itatatel  in  British  statute 
square  miles.   (  miles. 
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Elbe  

Loire 

Douro    , 

Gkionoe    , 

Seine , 
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Ghudiana  , 
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„g|I><»    

"^'•Dniester  
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s 

I 


(810,000).  I  52^ 

?^-; 

Senegal 

^J  Onmge  Birer 

«']  Gambia 

"  I  Ooanza  

^  Rio  Grande  . 
^^  r St.Lawrenoeandthe great 

'Ugl      lakes  

^  ^Delaware  

«M  ^"X^  r  MjBsiBsippi-MiMoari . . 

j2  .§  8  I  Rio  del  Norte   

3  6  ^  I  Magdalena  

^S^  ^Motagua    

^"^ Amasons    

g^  [Plata 

^§   ITocantins 

gto^  Orinoco 

J  cceo  St.Franciaco 

^    "^  Faranahyba  

Sssequibo 


87,000 

66,000 

45,250 

40,000 

82,500 

80,000 

29,000 

26,000 

20,000 

17,500 

15,750 

6^500 

89,500 

75,500 

52,000 

44^500 

48,250 

7,750 

810,500 

226,000 

224,500 

80,000 

40,000 

87,000 

88,000 

700,000? 

600,000? 


1,000,000? 


402,000 

11,000 

12,000 

1,800,000 

250,000 

95,000 

10,000 

2,000,000 

1,175,000 

880,000 

885,000 

250,000 

158,000 

82,000 


10,874,000 


Direct. 

410 
400 
875 
800 
225 
250 
410 
275 
205 
230 
125 
180 
860 
820 
820 
820 
275 

70 

1000 

680 

460 

410 

260 

285 

810 

1500? 

1400? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

975 

265 

205 

1600 

1400 

640 

215 

1780 

1180 

1150 

425 

1000 

640 

400 


Including 
windings. 

700 
780 
600 
500 
870 
400 
550 
480 
800 
820 
220 
220 
500 
600 
550 
650 
530 
115 
1750 
1250 
1150 
520 
400 
640 
480 
2500? 
2600? 


2050 

800 

800 

4000 

2000 

1000 

800 

? 

2200 

1800 

1550 

1600 

860 

480 
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Names  of  Biren, 


Ana  of  drainage 
in  Brltiah  statute 
square  miles. 


J^aeific  System, 

Amour    

Yaag-t6&-kiAiig 
Hoang-ho   


Eastern     T 
Aaia       y 

(2.868,6oo).L5Kh::s:^ 

^Ganges  and  Brahmapootra .. 

Irawadi 

Indus  

^  .  Menam 

S"*  Eupbratee 

-     Gk>aaTer7 

Kistna  

Zambeee  (Africa) 

(485.000).  r  Columbia  

America  \Oobrado  
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Aretie  System, 

Obi 

Tenead 

Lena 

XoljmA 

Dwma 

Indigirka 

Olenak   

Anadir  , 


Petchora    .,'. 

Meaen  

fMaokensio  .. 
Saakatbheran 
ChurchiU 
Albany 


Coniimental  System  qfJiia, 

Volga 

Oural 

Hour  

Sir  

Amoo 


Oaapian 
(727,000).  ' 

Aral 
(580,000). 


Lob  lal»,  riyert,  &o. 


777,000 

727,000 

716,600 

188,000 

576,500 

440,000 

415,000 

288,000 

260,000 

124,000 

110,000 

250,000P 

260,000 

225,000 

6,802,000 


1,288,000 

1,050,000 

800,000 

150,000 

140,000 

115,000 

104,000 

85,000 

65,000 

40,000 

600,000 

480,000 

100,000 

70,000 

6,082,000 


680,000 
110,000 
87,000 
820,000 
260,000 
240,000 

1,547,000 


Lengtii  of  eonne 
inBxitish 
miles. 


Direct. 

1400 

1750 

1825 

575 

950 

1250 

1080 

700 

680 

620 

500 

800P 

670 

580 


1475 

1400 

1400 

515 

460 

640 

685 

? 

410 

P 

1100 

765 

1050 

440 


1080 
680 
845 
680 
920 
685 


Indoding 
windings. 

2750 
8800 
2650 
1200 
2000 
2500 
2800 
1100 
1720 
850 
800 

P 

1540 

920 


2660 
8200 
2750 

950 

1000 

1050 

1150 

P 

685 

P 
2400 
1080 
1900 

640 


2750 

P 

740 

1850 

1600 

1260 
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51.  The  lakes  or  inland  seas,  chiefly  of  fresh  water,  either  not 
oommimicating  at  all  with  the  ocean,  or  only  communicating  by 
riyers,  come  next  under  consideration.  By  far  the  most  extensive 
of  them  occur  in  North  America.  The  existence  of  lakes  has  little 
reference  to  absolute  elevation,  and  they  are  due  either  to  the 
form  of  a  river-bed,  expanding  at  some  point  and  containing  the 
water  thus  introduced,  the  velodtr^.  of  the  stream  being  diminished 
or  destroyed ;  or  else  to  the  flllmg  with  water  of  some  natural 
hollow,  sometimes  by  springs,  but  more  generally  by  streams,  the 
sapnly  from  which  is  greater  than  the  evaporation. 

The  principal  North  American  lakes  are  five,  and  they  together 
cover  an  area  of  more  than  120,000  square  miles.  Their  £men- 
sions  and  elevation  above  the  sea  will  be  found  expressed  in  the 
following  table. 


Lake  Skiperior 

Lake  Miffliig«.n  and  Ghreenl 

lAkeHnion    

Lake  Erie  and  Lake  St.1 

Clair / 

l4ke  Ontario 


Total 
length  in 
Brit.  Btat. 

miltt. 

Htnn 
breadth  in 
Brit.  Btat. 

milei. 

Mean 
dinrth  in 
&et. 

Elevation 
above  the 
Main  feet. 

Area 

in  Miiiam 

milet. 

460 
480 
275 
800 
206 

90 
80 
92 
46 
40 

900 

1000 

1000 

84 

600 

• 

696 
578 
678 
666 
232 

42,000 
82,000 
27,600 
11,600 
7,200 

120,200 

Besides  these,  others  exist  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  while  in  Mexico,  and  in  various  parts  of  South  America, 
sre  also  remarkable  lakes,  some  very  large,  others  only  covered  with 
water  occasionally  during  periodical  inundations ;  ana  others  again, 
as  the  lake  Titiaca  in  the  Bolivian  Andes,  presenting  a  broad  sneet 
of  water  at  an  elevation  of  many  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

52.  Of  the  lakes  of  Europe  and  Asia  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Aral  occupy  the  lowest  part  of  a  vast  space,  whose  whole 
extent  is  not  less  than  100,000  sauare  miles,  occupying  a  central 
region  of  the  great  continent,  ana,  no  doubt,  formerly  the  bed  of 
an  ocean.  The  Caspian  Sea  has  the  lowest  level,  its  surface  being 
834  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  area  24,200  square  miles, 
and  its  depth  in  some  parts  600  feet.  The  Aral  Lake  is  of  smaller 
size,  having  an  area  of  only  4600  square  nules,  and  it  is  also  much 
less  deep. 

The  lakes  in  Asia  Minor  are  even  more  remarkable  than  these 
in  their  considerable  depression  below  the  sea-level,  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  being  466  feet  bebw  the  Mediteiranean,  or  even  more 
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according  to  some  travellers,  and  the  Dead  Sea  1388  feet.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  Dead  Sea  exceeds  in  some  places  300  fisithoms. 
There  are  important  lakes  in  Central  Asia,  that  of  Baikal  alone 
having  an  area  of  nearly  24,000  square  miles.  The  lakes  of  Europe 
are  smaller,  the  largest  of  them,  Lake  Ladoga,  having  about  1400 
square  miles  of  suirace.  The  Swiss  and  ItaUan  lakes  are  yet  more 
limited,  but  are,  some  of  them,  at  a  considerable  altitude  above  the 
sea,  and  of  considerable  depth.  Africa  and  Australia  possess  some 
extensive  tracts  covered  with  water,  although  too  lime  is  known 
of  their  actual  extent  to  enable  us  to  compare  them  with  the  lakes 
of  America  or  Asia. 

In  Norfchem  Africa  the  Lake  Mdghigh  is  160  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  another  lake  near  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the  coontry  of  Add,  has 
been  described  as  more  than  600  feet  below  the  lerel  of  the  Arabian  GiUf.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  great  salt  tracts  in  many  places  are  the  result  of  the 
evaporation  of  sea-water  kft  in  hollows,  and  enclosea  by  some  natural  banier. 

63.  Most  of  these  depressed  lakes  contain  water  loaded  not  only  with  oom« 
mon  salt,  but  with  other  soluble  salts,  especially  of  magnesia,  the  quantity  of 
which  is  sometimes  ezceediogly  great.  In  the  Dead  Sea  saline  ingredients  are 
present  to  the  extent  of  26i  per  cent.,  by  fisur  the  larger  portion  being  chloride  of 
magnesium. 

A  small  lake  on  the  steppes,  east  of  the  Volga,  haying  an  area  of  about  150 
square  miles,  contains  no  lees  than  29'18  per  cent,  of  sohd  matter,  and  supplies 
a  large  proportion  of  the  salt  used  in  Russia.  The  salts  are  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  magnesium,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  aooordiog  to  the 
following  analysis  by  H.  Sose : — 

Chloride  of  potassium 0*28 

„  sodium 8*83 

„  magnesium  19'76 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 6'82 

29*13 

54.  The  surface  of  land  uncoyered  by  water  maj  be  diyided  thus. 
Ist,  low  plains^  or  tracts  of  moderately  unbroken  country,  whose 
mean  level  is  not  many  hundred  feet  aboye  the  sea  even  towards 
the  interior  of  continents,  and  is  much  less  than  that  near  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  rivers  that  traverse  them ;  2nd,  hiffh  plains  or 
table  lands,  generally  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  in 
the  interior,  and  rismg  at  once  many  hundred  feet  even  near  the 
sea;  and  8rd,  mountain  tracts,  where  the  elevations  above  the 
general  level  put  on  a  distinct  and  abrupt  character,  whatever 
their  actual  or  relative  elevation  may  be.  The  elevations  that 
break  the  surface  of  plains  are  called  hUls,  also  without  much 
reference  to  absolute  elevation. 

Begarded  in  this  sense,  not  only  eveiy  continent,  but  even 
every  part  of  a  continent,  and  most  islands  of  moderate  size, 
can  generally  furnish  plains  and  plateaux,  hills  and  mountains, 
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althougli  on  careful  oompaarison,  aad  when  we  understand  the  real 
ph jsiod  value  of  such  modifications  of  the  form  of  land,  there  will 
rise  out  of  this  apparent  confusion  important  and  distinct  systems 
comiected  with  changes  that  have  taken  place  by  the  action  of 
mechanical  force  beneath  the  earth's  sur£Eu;e. 

55.  The  lower  levels  of  the  earth  are  either  extended  and  un- 
broken plains  or  comparatively  level  tracts  forming  river-valleys. 
Amongst  them  are  the  richest  and  most  fertile  districts  upon  the 
earfch,  and  also  the  most  hopelessly  barren  and  useless  tracts  that 
the  imagination  can  picture.  They  include  the  treeless  expanses 
of  one  part,  and  the  impenetrable  forest-districts  of  another  part 
of  South  America ;  the  plains  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe 
yellow  with  ripe  com,  and  the  Sahara  of  Africa  yellow  also,  but 
with  the  dry  sand  that  fiUa  the  air  and  destroys  every  form  of 
Tegetable  or  animal  existence. 

The  plams  of  Northern  Europe  occupy  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  sumoe  of  the  continent,  and  extend  eastwards  from  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  along  the  south  shores  of  the  Baltic  as  far  as  the  Ural 
Mountains,  including  Holland,  North  Germany,  and  the  whole  of 
European  Bussia.  The  Asiatic  low  lands  are  even  more  exten- 
sire ;  the  plains  of  Siberia  reaching  across  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
the  highlands  of  Asia  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  those  of  China,  Hin- 
dostan,  and  Independent  Tahtary,  likewise  occupying  large  tracts. 
Africa  presents  tracts  of  low  land,  one  of  which  is  of  vast  extent, 
and  characterized  by  the  most  complete  sterility,  occupying  an 
area  of  nearly  three  millions  of  square  miles,  and  enjoying  a 
smaller  share  of  the  gifts  of  nature  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
globe  of  equal  magnitude. 

56.  Districts  affording  few  or  no  real  elevations  of  considerable 
amount  are  not  perfectly  level,  a  large  portion  consisting  of  rolling 
or  hilly  land,  generally  more  picturesque  and  interesting,  and  often 
more  valuable  than  the  rest.  The  land  presenting  this  interme- 
diate condition,  however,  is  not  very  easily  determmed,  and  there 
are  no  calculations  at  present  to  be  depended  on  by  which  we  can 
tell  the  limits  either  of  the  actual  or  relative  capabilities  of  the 
heaths  of  Europe,  the  steppes  of  Asia,  or  the  deserts  of  Africa.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  table  land 
of  France,  and  Central  Germany,  and  the  moimtain  districts  of 
the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Carpathians  and  Scandinavia,  the  whole 
of  Northern  Europe,  whether  fertile  or  barren,  and  whether  flat  or 
luQy,  ediibits  marks  of  recent  marine  action,  so  that  we  may  often 
perceive  in  places  now  not  reached  even  by  the  rivers,  that  there 
nas  formerly  been  a  deposit  of  water-conveyed  materials,  and  also 
a  wearing  or  denuding  action  of  powerful  marine  currents. 

57.  The  low  plains  of  Europe  include  many  river-valleys,  en- 
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closed  by  high  and  mountainous  langes,  but  the  larger  portion  is 
not  of  this  nature,  consisting  chiefly  of  open  and  heatn-coyered 
tracts  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  embracing,  as  we  have  already 
said,  much  of  Prussia  and  Bussia,  and  also  of  Denmark,  and  hav- 
in^a  mean  elevation  of  about  360  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Tar  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  on  the  borders  of  Asia,  is  the 
great  Aralo-Caspian  tract,  a  part  of  which,  the  Kirghis  steppe, 
occupies  nearly  15,000  square  miles  of  almost  unbroken  suriace, 
depressed  neam  100  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  terminated  by  much  loftier  table  lands  in  Central  Asia,  but 
these  decline  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  descending  to  the  plains 
of  Siberia,  whose  elevation  is  probably  little  sreater  than  that  of 
the  European  plain.  On  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  same  lofty 
ranee  the  alluvial  tracts  of  China  occupy  300,000  square  miles, 
while  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalayan  chain  the  plains  of 
India  extend,  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra.  Be- 
tween China  and  India  we  have  the  low  valley  of  the  Irawaddi, 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  France ;  and  on  the  west  of  India,  the 
Funjaub  and  the  great  Indian  desert,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Indus,  reach  almost  to  Beloochistan,  low  lands  also  extending 
towards  the  Persian  Desert  and  Arabia,  which  are  separated 
from  the  low  table  land  or  Desert  of  A&ica  by  other,  but  higher 
plateaux. 

The  Sahara,  the  widest  extent  of  low  plains  in  the  great  con- 
tinent, reaches  from  the  rocky  country  beyond  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  2650 
miles,  the  width  varying  from  700  to  1200  miles.  Its  surfiEbce  is 
genendly  naked,  hard  sandstone  rock,  or  loose  sand,  with  inter- 
vening portions  covered  by  gravel  or  rounded  pebbles ;  here  and 
there  a  little  earthy  matter  or  salt  is  mingled  with  the  sand ;  and 
fertile  spots — ^the  oases  of  the  desert — ^watered  bv  springs,  are  met 
with  at  distant  intervals.  The  largest  of  them  is  about  100  miles 
in  length,  and  from  one  to  fifteen  miles  broad.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent  this  desert  is  probably  veiy  little 
above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  and  some  ptfffcs  seem  actually 
below  that  level.  No  rain  fiiUa  in  the  district,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  natural  drainage. 

58.  The  New  World  presents  very  large  tracts  of  low  land  only 
recently  emerged  from  the  ocean  floor,  each  of  the  vast  rivers 
which  characterize  the  continent  running  through  a  plain  known 
by  some  distinctive  name.  Thus,  the  Amazons  waters  a  tract  mea- 
suring not  less  than  1500  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth 
frx)m  300  to  800  miles  (comprehending  an  area  of  1,200,000  square 
miles),  almost  covered  with  gigantic  and  unbroken  forest,  and 
hence  called  sihas.    Over  this  tract  the  quantity  of  rain  that  &31b 
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during  the  wet  season  is  larger  than  the  annual  fisdl  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

The  f€mp<u  are  treeless  plains,  occupying  about  2000  miles  of 
country,  and  extending  £rom  the  forest  desert  of  the  Amazons  to 
the  southernmost  limits  of  South  America,  with  a  breadth  of  firom 
200  to  nearly  500  miles,  presenting  in  this  range  a  great  variety 
of  surface,  climate,  and  vegetation.  The  ^country  gradually  rises 
from  the  Atlantic  shore  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and,  roughly 
estimated,  may  be  considered  as  including  nearly  1,000,000  square 
miles. 

The  llanos  are  also  treeless  plains,  and  extend  along  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco,  for  the  most  part  within  the  tropics ;  but  their 
extent  is  not  more  than  half  tnat  of  the  pampas :  during  one  half 
of  the  year  they  are  covered  with  grass,  and  for  the  rest  desolate. 

The  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  a 
mean  elevation  of  about  500  leet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  con- 
tains gigantic  prairies  and  savannahs^  which  form  characteristic 
features  of  North  American  scenery.  These  occupy  a  space  of 
nearhr  1,000,000  square  miles ;  so  that,  on  the  whcne,  more  than 
one-murth  part  of  the  area  of  the  two  Americas  is  oidy  just  re- 
moved above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  drained  by  four  principal 
rivers,  the  Amazons,  the  Plata,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Mississippi, 
and  their  tributaries.  The  plains  of  smaller  extent,  of  which  the 
number  is  of  course  exceedmgly  great,  do  not  appear  in  this  cal* 
culation. 

In  addition  to  the  large  low  tracts  already  mentioned,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  others,  of  great  extent  and  low  elevation,  re- 
main to  be  discovered  in  South  Africa  and  in  Australia. 

59.  Elevated  plains  are  phenomena  by  no  means  so  firequent  on 
the  earth,  or  so  extensive,  as  those  low  plains  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. The  most  remarkable,  for  their  extent  and  influence  on  the 
physical  features  of  the  ^lobe,  are  those  of  Central  Asia,  Mexico, 
Quito,  part  of  South  Africa,  Abyssinia,  Hindustan,  Spain,  Bavaria, 
and  France.  The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relative 
importance  of  some  of  these : — 

Etdmated  area    Mean  elevation 
in  aqoare  mflea.         in  feet. 

Flatosa  of  AurerffneCOentnl  France)    18,000  1,067 

„        Bavam 8,000  1,668 

Gartfle  (Central  Spain)   100,000  2,239 

Iraii(Perwa)    60,000  2,600 

Myaore  (Central  India)  66,000  2,942 

Gsnocaa  (South  America) 6,000  8,070 

Gobi  (Central  Asia)    600,000  4,220 

Popaysn   2,000  6,766 

^        CaUfbmia  (the  great  basin) 160,000  6,000 

„        Abysdnia  (round  lake  Tssna)    P  6,076 

„        Sooth  A£nca  (Orange  Birer) P  6,896 
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Etdmated  irea    If  eta  deratkm 
in  square  milee.         in  feet. 

Plateau  of  AbYBBmia  (Axmn)  P  7,034 

„        Mexico 60,000  7,488 

„        Quito    6,000  9,628 

„        Province  de  loe  Fastos    4,000  10,231 

„        Thibet  60,000  11,510 

„        LakeTitiaca 30,000  12,863 

Arabia  abo  exhibits  table-lands  of  some  extent  and  consideTable 
elevation. 

60.  The  determination  of  the  mean  height  of  oontinenta  or  portions  of  them 
IB  equivalent  to  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  masseB  of  Umd  they  proBent 
above  the  Bea,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  volume  of  each  and  ita  effect  on  the 
whole,  forma  a  good  comparative  eetimate  of  the  true  importance  of  mountain- 
rangea  and  plains. 

^Xhe  position  of  the  centre  of  gravi^,  or  the  mean  height  of  all  the  solid  parts 
of  the  earth's  Bur&oe  above  the  Bea,  has  been  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  about 
1000  feet,  that  of  all  Europe  671  feet^  Asia  1182  feet,  South  America  1161  feet» 
North  America  748  feet,  and  the  two  Americas  together  d40  feet. 

The  effect  of  the  plateau  of  Spain  on  all  Europe  is  estimated  at  36  feet,  and 
that  of  the  whole  chain  of  the  Alps  only  20  feet.  In  Asia  the  great  central 
plains  are  estimated  to  contribute  120  feet  of  elevation  to  the  mean.  It  should 
be  understood  that  these  results  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximate^  and  that 
the  calculations  give  a  maximum  limit.    ('*  Connoe,"  voL  i.  p.  293.) 

61.  The  mountain-chains  of  the  earth  are  important  so  far  as 
their  uniformity  of  direction,  their  physical  character  and  con- 
formation, and  their  mass,  render  them  influential  in  connecting 
together  the  rest  of  the  land  on  the  globe. 

deferring  to  a  terrestrial  globe,  or  a  good  map  of  the  world, 
two  main  directions  may  be  easily  observed,  along  which  the  prin- 
cipal mountain-chains  are  grouped,  besides  a  number  of  transverse 
spurs  proceeding  from  them.  In  the  Old  World  (Europe,  Asia, 
and  Amca),  the  space  between  two  such  lines  forms  a  belt,  com- 
mencing in  Europe  with  the  Pyrenees  and  the  plateaux  of  Spain, 
and  in  Africa  with  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  continuing  towards 
the  east  till  they  meet  in  Western  Asia,  after  which  they  are  both 
continued  together  further  east,  terminating  finaUy  on  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  coast  of  China.  In  the  New  World^ 
a  similar  belt  reaches  from  the  north-western  extremity  of  North 
America,  and  extends  to  the  very  southernmost  point  of  South 
America.  Within  the  wide  embrace  of  the  enclosing  ridges  of 
each  of  these  moimtain-chains  are  contained  most  of  the  lofty 
plains  already  alluded  to ;  and  between  their  flanks  and  the  sea, 
although  sometimes  enclosed  within  them,  are  the  lower  plains  and 
river  valleys.  They  mark  out  the  great  features  of  the  globe ; 
and  in  their  own  detail,  and  in  the  chains  which  spring  from  them 
and  are  connected  with  them,  we  may  read  the  history  of  the 
world* 
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62.  The  moiintain-cliaiiis  of  the  Old  World  are  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees  in  Europe ;  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  perhaps  the  Moun* 
tuns  of  the  Moon  in  Africa ;  and  in  Asia,  the  Caucasus  (a  connect- 
ing link  between  Europe  and  Asia),  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  the  great 
Himalayan  chain,  and  the  chain  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  with 
their  eastern  extensions  into  China  and  Mancheu  Tahtarj. 
Many  others  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  are  the  most  impoit- 
ant,  and  involve  the  points  of  chief  interest.  They  include  the 
most  massive  as  well  as  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  chain  between  Siberia  and  India  is  as  much  as  1500  miles, 
the  extreme  length  of  the  range  being  10,000  miles.  The  greatest 
heights  attained  are  in  the  Himalayan  chain  in  about  80°  east 
longitude,  and  exceed  28,000  English  feet  above  the  mean  level  of 
the  sea.  The  position  of  the  crest  of  most  highly  elevated  land  is 
between  81^  and  118°  east  longitude ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  while 
the  mean  height  of  Europe  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  670  feet, 
that  of  Asia  is  more  than  half  as  much  asain,  notwithstanding  the 
wide  expanse  of  low  lands  in  Siberia,  and  large  tracts  in  Western 
Asia  actually  below  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

63.  The  mountains  of  America  form  a  more  simple  and  com- 
plete  chain  than  those  of  the  Old  World,  but  present  considerable 
oiSerenoes  of  breadth  and  height.  The  Andes  of  the  south  and 
the  Bocky  Mountains  of  the  north  are  connected  by  the  lofty 
plains  and  ridges  of  Mexico,  and  thus  form  an  unmterrupted 
nnge,  extending  for  more  than  60^  of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the 
equator,  giving  for  the  total  length  of  the  line  of  elevation  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  9000  nules.  The  breadth,  however,  is 
wely  considerable ;  and  although  in  North  America  the  range 
divides,  its  two  principal  arms  includinfi;  a  distance  of  800  or 
400  mflesy  the  intermediate  plains  are  by  no  means  so  loft^ 
as  to  affect  the  general  mean  elevation  of  the  continent,  as  is 
^e  case  with  the  high  lands  of  Central  Asia,  and  even  those  of 
Hexioo. 

64.  All  the  mountains  hitherto  referred  to  form  part  of  the 
main  chains ;  but  there  are  also  others  setting  off  from  them,  or, 
^  some  cases  apparently  unconnected,  and  having  a  different 
principal  axis.    Tnus  the  iJral  Moimtains  form  a  meridional  chain 

te  distinet  from  the  main  group  across  Europe  and  Asia ;  and 
coaat-cluun  of  Venezuela  and  the  moimtain  systems  of  Colum- 
bia and  Onyana  in  South  America  partake  in  some  measure  of  the 
aame  character.  North  and  south  chains  in  the  Old  World 
aie  also  found  in  South  Africa  and  Madagascar,  in  India,  in  the 
peninsula  of  the  Birman  empire,  and  in  China;  while  the  prin« 
cipal  chain  in  Australia^  at  least  on  its  eastern  side,  follows  the 
aaine  direction.    The  mountains  of  Brazil  range  nearly  parallel  to 
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the  east  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  AIleghanieB  to  the  cor- 
responding coast  of  I^orth  America. 

65.  A  diagram  is  subjoined  (fig.  2),  which  shows  the  mean 
eleyation  of  the  principal  mountain-ridges,  and  that  of  their  cul- 
minating points.    It  wiU  be  manifest  to  the  eye,  that  the  Hima- 

Kg.2. 

CompantiTe  View  of  the  Crwts  and  Cnlmiiwting  Points  of  the  principal  Moantain-chaina. 


feet.  feet. 

aaCrestofthePVreneee 8000  tf^PicNethou 11,168 

bb  „        AlpB 7700  d' Mont  Blanc   16,748 

ec  „         Andes  of  Quito  11,800  </ Ohimboraso    21,420 

dd  „         BoUyian  Andes  16,200  <{' niimani 21,149 

ee  „         Himalaya 16,700  e' Dhawalagiri    28^072 

lajan  chain  (e  e)  is  the  loftiest  in  every  respect,  although  the 
actual  crest  does  not  range  more  than  500  feet  above  that  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes  (dd).  The  latter  mountains,  however,  extend 
onl J  for  a  distance  of  500  miles,  while  the  Himalaya  group  ranges 
through  no  less  than  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  which,  in  latitude 
80^,  is  equivalent  to  upwards  of  900  miles.  Within  the  range  of 
the  Bolivian  Andes  occurs  the  singular  plateau  of  Lake  Titiaca,  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  the  next 
highest  plain  is  that  of  Thibet,  amongst  the  Himalayan  Moun* 
tains,  its  elevation  heins  between  11,0(K>  and  12,000  feet. 

66.  The  mountains  of  the  earth  are  not  all  of  them  included  in 
these  systematic  and  distinct  groups,  for  we  meet  with  many 
strikinff  deviations  from  the  usual  direction,  and  we  also  find 
isolatea  peaks,  rising  suddenly  and  boldly  from  low  plains  or  small 
islands.  The  former  are  phasnomena  worthy  of  close  study,  for 
the  deviation  from  the  prevailing  direction  "vnll  generally  prove  to 
have  been  the  result  of  local  elevating  forces,  and  serves  to  connect 
the  present  condition  with  past  history.  Such  isolated  mountains  are 
usually  conical  in  form,  and  have  recently  served  as  open  vents,  by 
which  burning  and  intensely  heated  substances,  elaborated  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  are  sent  out  into  the  air,  and  there  enter  into  new 
combinations.    They  are  almost  confined  to  a  moderate  distance 
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from  a  coast  line,  except,  indeed,  in  the  remarkable  and  recent 
volcanic  mountains  of  the  Celestial  Mountains  (Thian-Sch^), 
whose  nearest  ocean  is  1800  miles  distant,  and  which  are  1200 
miles  firom  any  considerable  bodj  of  water.  The  grouping,  posi- 
tion, and  phenomena  of  volcanoes  will,  however,  demand  fiirther 
consideration  in  another  place. 

67.  However  sudden  the  transition  may  seem,  we  really  pass 
very  naturally  from  the  consideration  of  mountain-chains  to  that 
of  islands,  which  appear  in  eroups  of  two  kinds,  the  one  fringing 
a  coast  line,  and  manifestly  having  some  relations  of  form  to  the 
adjacent  continent;  the  other  kind  detached,  fiu*  removed  from 
land,  and  either  forming  independent  chains  or  being  altogether 
isolated.  Islands,  in  facfc,  are  nothing  more  than  belts  or  detached 
portions  of  lofty  plateaux,  whose  subordinate  low  plains  form  the 
ocean  bottom,  ana  whose  tops  reach  above  the  level  of  high  water. 
Similar  prominences  above  the  general  level,  which  do  not  quite 
reach  that  level,  are  called  banks  and  shoals,  of  which  examples 
on  a  large  scale  are  seen  in  the  great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  the 
Agulhas  Bank  off  the  south  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Ghagos  Bank, 
amongst  the  coral  of  the  Coralline  Sea  in  the  South  Facmc. 

68.  Viewed  in  this  light,  we  may  at  once  place,  as  belonging  to 
the  first  or  continental  group,  the  vast  series,  commencing  with  what 
has  been  caQed  the  Austrauan  chain,  or  rather  with  New  Zealand, 
and  continued  by  Norfolk  Island,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  New 
Hebrides,  the  &domon  and  Louisiada  Archipelagos,  and  New 
^^Hiinea,  as  £ur  as  the  Moluccas.  This  belt  of  islands  is  throi^hout 
Wallel  to  the  coast  line  of  Australia,  and  is  continued  by  Timor, 
Java,  and  Sumatra,  the  Nicobar  and  Andaman  islands,  parallel  to 
the  Ifalayan  peninsula  and  the  island  of  Borneo.  Another  range 
inay  be  traced  going  northwards  by  the  Philippine  Islands,  Pormosa, 
the  Loo  Choo  Islands,  and  the  Japanese  Islands,  to  the  Kurile 
Islands  and  Sjuntchatka,  enclosing  the  Chinese  and  Japan  Sens, 
and  in  dose  parallelism  to  the  east  coast  of  Asia.  The  Aleutian 
Archipelago  is  in  a  similar  way  parallel  to  the  line  of  coast  stretch- 
ing out  between  America  and  Asia ;  and  a  small  ran^  of  islands 
may  be  observedparallel  to  the  coast  of  Bussian  America,  reaching 
down  as  fiur  as  Vancouver's  Island. 

Other  principal  continental  islands  are  seen  in  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  v^ere  a  line  drawn  through  Portorico,  San  Domingo, 
and  Caba  to  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  will  be  found  parallel 
with  the  north  coast  of  South  America  and  the  east  coast 
of  Guatemala. 

So,  also,  in  Europe,  the  coast  of  Scandinavia,  the  British  Isles, 
the  laLands  of  the  ^Jtic,  the  islands  between  Spain  and  Italy,  and 
those  in  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Qreek  Archipelago, 
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present  similar  and  sufficient  examples ;  and  near  AMca,  the  Island 
of  Madagascar  and  the  Sechelle  group  are  of  the  same  kind. 

69,  The  islands  not  referable  to  existing  continental  land  may 
possibly  in  many  cases  be  portions  and  indications  of  ancient  land 
now  depressed  below  the  sea-level.  The  wide  tract  in  the  Pacific 
and  elsewhere,  occupied  by  coral,  and  presenting  steep  clifis  of  that 
substance,  barely  removea  above  the  level  of  low  water,  is  probably 
of  this  kind;  and  thus  the  Low  Archipelago  and  the  Society 
Islands,  with  a  multitude  of  other  smaller  groups  between  these 
and  the  Caroline  Archipelago,  may  be,  though  apparent  exceptions, 
only  concealed  examples  of  the  general  principle.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  other  exceptions,  re&rable  cniefly  to  volcanic  districts, 
and  due  probably  to.  local  elevation  in  connection  with  earthquake 
and  volcanic  disturbances.  St.  Helena  and  Ascension  Island,  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Archipelago,  the  Galapagos  Archipelago,  and  some 
others,  are  known  to  be  of  this  kind. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


OK  ATMOSPHEBIO  AND  OCEANIC  CUERENTS,  AND  ON  CHANGES 
OP  THE  TEMPERATITEE  AND  ELECTRICAL  CONDITION  OF 
MATTER  AT  THE  EARTH'S  SURFACE. 

70.  The  earth,  with  its  atmospheric  veil,  revolving  round  its  own 
axis,  and  also  round  the  sun,  to  the  action  of  whose  rays  we  are 
indebted  for  light,  heat,  chemical  action,  and  electricity,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  surface  are  exposed  periodically  to  the  action, 
of  these  rays ;  and  as  different  substances  and  diJQferent  forms  of 
matter  are  variously  acted  upon  by  the  same  amount  of  exposure, 
there  is  a  constant  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  produced,  and  not 
only  heat,  but  a  large  quantity  of  moisture  are  thus  transmitted 
over  the  earth.  There  is  also  a  regularly  alternating  exposure  to 
the  stimulus  of  light,  and  a  similar  constantly  recurring  change  in 
the  electric  state  of  the  air  and  earth.  The  mutual  action  of  these 
changes,  and  causes  of  change,  complicates  so  greatly  the  actual 
phsBnomena  of  what  is  called  wecfthery  that  it  is  proverbially  the 
thing  of  all  others  least  to  be  depended  on ;  and  in  endeavouring  to 
illustrate  its  nature,  it  will  be  well  first  to  discuss  the  relations  of 
the  atmosphere  to  water,  or  the  appearances  sometimes  called 
aqueaua  meteors ;  then,  the  regular  movements  or  constant  currents 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and,  lastly,  the  results  of  the  movement  of 
masses  of  air  differently  charged  with  aqueous  vaj^ur,  and  in  dif- 
ferent electrical  conditions,  when  either  impinging  upon  other 
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maases  of  air  or  adyancing  over  irregular  suifaces  of  land.  Under 
these  three  heads  may  be  brought  most  of  those  facts  of  meteorology, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the  geologist. 

71.  The  atoiosphere  presents  a  mixture  of  gases,  of  which  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  form  the  principal  part;  but,  although  the  proportions 
are  nearly  invariable,  the  gases  do  not  form  a  definite  chemical 
compound.  It  may  be  considered,  that  pure  dry  air  contains  in 
100  parts  by  weight*,  23  parts  of  oxygen,  and  77  parts  of  nitrogen 
gas,  the  proportion  yarying  to  the  extent  of  about  one  per  cent, 
acoording  to  circumstances.  Ordinary  atmospheric  air  contains, 
in  addition,  about  four  parts  in  ten  thousand  of  carbonic  acid 
and  carburretted  hydrogen  gases,  besides  a  very  variable,  and  often 
ratlier  considerable  proportion  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  other  sub- 
stances, some  of  which  are  essential  to  its  uses  in  vegetable  and 
Miii"<d  life,  and  are  always  present. 

72.  The  air  being  highly  elastic,  its  density  is  greatest  where  in 
contact  with  the  es^h,  and  at  the  height  oi  about  two  miles  and 
three-auarters  (11,556  feet)  the  density  is  halved,  or  one  volume  is 
expanoed  into  two ;  so  that  at  such  an  elevation  the  mercury  in  the 
b«ometer  (an  instrument  which  measures  the  density  of  the  air  by 
marking  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  producing  the  same 

Eressure,  and  baWcing  the  pressure  of  the  air)  only  stands  at  a 
eight  of  one-half  that  which  it  stood  at  the  searlevel.  The  density 
is  again  halved  at  about  every  12,000  feet  of  additional  elevation, 
so  diat  at  an  altitude  of  forty-five  miles  the  air  would  scarcely 
exhibit  any  sensible  density. 

If  the  atmosphere  (the  quantity  of  matter  remaining  the  same)  were  everywhere 
of  the  tame  density  as  at  the  earth's  surfiu^e,  its  height  mider  ordinary  conditions 
would  be  26,500  raet  $  and  as  100  cuhic  inches  of  air,  deprived  of  aqueous  vapour 
and  carbonic  add,  at  the  temperature  of  60^  Fahr.  and  under  pressure  of  80 
inches  of  mercury,  weigh  80*83  grains,  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  of  pure 
dry  air  may  be  calculated  at  4,850  millions  of  millions. 

But  in  estimating  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  we  must  also  take  into  account 
many  other  substances  generally  present.  Thus  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
aqueous  vwpour,  very  variable  in  different  places,  but  measurable  on  a  general 
avenge.  So,  alM),  there  is  a  sensible  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  carburetted 
bydr^en  and  ammonia,  and  a  trace  of  many  other  substances.  Under  the  last 
bead  are  included  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric, 
and  nitric  acids,  the  odoriferous  principles  of  plants,  the  miasmata  of  marshesi 
various  gases  libersted  in  manufactories  or  by  volcanoes,  besides  potash,  soda, 
lims^  magnesiay  iron,  manganese,  &c. 

73.  It  is  to  the  chemical  condition  of  the  air,  as  a  mixture  of  dry 

*  TW  Ibllowins  &■  the  eompowdon  of  diy  air  by  Tolume ;  the  pMportion  of  aqueous  vapour  in 
the  sCBBOspherc  being  too  Tanable  to  be  taken  into  coneideration  t — 

Nitrogen 791^) 

Ox  jgen  SOeO 

Carbonic  arid 4)  10,000 

Caffouretted  hydrogen . .        4  I 

Ammonia   lYafCe.J 

0%AmAU*t  Chemistry,  second  ed.  p.  SSO. 
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gases  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  to  the  neyer-ceasing  changes  in 
temperature  and  electrical  state,  that  we  owe  the  most  remarkable 
of  its  phsBuomena.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  constant  ab- 
sorption of  many  of  its  parts  by  organized  beings,  often  to  an 
enormous  extent,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  principal  gases  is 
very  permanent ;  as  air  taken  firom  various  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
from  various  altitudes,  has  been  found  to  present  no  appreciable 
differences  in  this  respect.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  varies  slightly 
in  different  seasons,  and  is  rather  larger  near  the  surface  over  the 
sea  than  on  land. 

74.  Humboldt*  has  mentioned  as  the  principal  features  of  a 
general  descriptive  picture  of  the  atmosphere,  1st,  variations  of 
atmospheric  pressure;  2nd,  climatic  distribul^on  of  heat;  8rd, 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere;  and  4th,  its  electric  tension. 
Under  these  heads  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  facts  that 
bear  on  Gteology. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  gravitation  of  the  whole 
mass  01  matter  of  which  it  is  made  up  to  the  whole  mass  of  the 
earth*  On  an  average  of  years,  it  is  tlie  same  in  similar  climates 
at  equal  distances  m)m  the  siirface,  but  exhibits  many  periodic 
and  temporary  oscillations.  It  becomes  gradually  less  at  greater 
heights,  as  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere  which  presses  is  there  less. 
The  pressure  is  the  same  in  all  directions,  as  that  of  any  gas  or 
fluid  must  necessanly  be ;  and  thus,  though  equivalent  to  about 
fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  surface,  it  is  not  felt  unless 
the  air  on  that  surface  is  removed,  l^he  pressure  has  been  hitherto 
most  conveniently  measured  against  a  column  of  mercury  or  other 
fluid,  and  it  is  found  that  about  80  inches  of  mercury,  or  84  feet  of 
water,  balance  the  weight  of  the  whole  atmospheric  columnf* 
When  from  any  local  or  temporary  cause  of  change  on  the  same 
horizontal  plane,  or  by  any  elevation  above  that  plane,  the  pressure 
is  altered,  that  of  the  column  of  mercury  or  water  corresponding 
to  it  must  be  altered  likewise ;  and  thus  tne  fluid  in  the  barometer 
falls  or  rises  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  diminishes  or  increases  |. 
Careful  and  tabulated  records  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  baro- 
metric change  exhibit  three  kinds  of  these  oscillations,  viz.  diurnal, 

*  See  "  Coemoe,"  Stbioe's  tnnalatkm,  flnt  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  S07. 

t  Of  the  different  component  parts  of  tiie  atmoepbere  the  total  unount  of  prewoie  exerted  hy 

nitrogen  na  it  equiTalent  to 93*36  inches  of  merouy,  or  11  Iba.  10  oa.  3fl0  grs. 

Oxygengas 6'18  „  „    3    „      1  „  S18    „ 

Aqneotts  Yapour 0*44  „  ,,    0    „     3„  318   „ 

Carbonic  add  gaa   0*01  „  ..    0   „     0  „    79  >» 

80*00 


t  In  tiie  aneroid  barometer  (a  barometer  without  fluid),  the  preasine  of  the  air  is  mtasiued  1^ 
the  elevation  or  depression  «f  tiie  smfaee  of  a  doaed  metauio  vessd  exhansted  of  air.  Tlie  prea* 
sure  of  the  air  bdng  marlnd  at  a  given  time,  any  alteration  is  indicated  by  the  movemeBla  of  tiie 
•uxfiwe,  and  emnmwn^fnted  by  wneda  marking  the  change  on  a  dial  by  an  index. 
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aDimal,'^Biid  irregular.  The  daily  oscillations  present  two  maxima 
(one  at  about  9n.  a.m.,  and  the  other  about  10^  h.  p.m.),  and  two 
minima  (at  about  4i  ^.M.  and  4i  P.H.),  which  within  the  tropics  are 
attained  with  ahnost  perfect  regularity,  imdisturbed  by  storm, 
tempest,  rain,  or  earthquake,  at  all  elevations  firom  the  level  of  the 
sea  up  to  13,000  feet.  Towards  the  poles,  and  at  great  elevations 
in  temperate  climates,  this  regularity  is  diminished  and  at  length 
lost,  or  even  perhaps  inverted.  The  amount  (or  amplitude)  of  these 
oscillationB  varies  m  different  climates,  but  is  most  considerable  near 
the  equator,  amounting  there  to  about  -^th  of  an  inch. 

75.  The  second  kind  of  barometric  oscillation  is  that  observed 
during  the  successive  months  of  the  year.  In  warm  climates  north 
of  the  equator  the  mean  pressure  diminishes  gradually  from  winter 
to  summer  throughout  the  year : — on  the  east  coast  of  the  great 
continent  firom  December  to  June,  in  India  and  at  Cairo  from 
January  to  July,  and  in  the  West  Indies  from  January  to  August, 
the  range  being  about  0*63  inches.  In  the  north  temperate  zone 
there  are  two  Tnminni^  one  near  the  time  of  each  equinox,  and 
corresponding  maxima  in  summer  and  winter,  the  summer  maxi- 
mum being,  however,  lower  than  that  of  winter. 

76.  The  irregular  oscillations  of  the  barometer  are  far  less  readily 
explained  and  described  than  those  periodic  ones,  we  have  been 
considering.  They  depend  on  winds,  on  geographical  position,  on 
the  fall  of  rain,  and  on  the  electric  tension  ofthe  atmosphere;  but 
although  anomalies  sometimes  occur,  especially  in  the  interior  of 
continents,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  barometer  is  generally 
higher,  etpterisparibus^  when  winds  blow  from  the  pole,  and  frt)m 
the  interior  of^continents,  and  lowest  when  they  come  from  the 
equator  or  from  the  sea. 

77.  Gh»ographical  position,  or  position  with  reference  to  the 
vicinity  ofthe  sea,  wide  tracts  of  desert,  lofty  mountains  or  exten 
sive  plateaux,  produces  great  modifications  m  the  pressure  of  the 
Atmosphere,  and  therefore  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  so  that 
the  total  mean  amplitude  or  range  of  the  barometer  during  the 
whole  year,  or  the  summer  and  winter  halves  of  the  year,  varies 
extremely  in  different  districts,  being  greatest,  so  far  aa  obser- 
vations show,  in  Iceland,  where  the  ftmnial  range  amounts  to 
14137  inch,  and  smallest  at  Batavia,  where  it  ia  omj  01173  inch. 
It  will  be  understood  that  the  actual  range  on  particular  occasions 
is  often  very  much  greater  than  these  figures  show,  the  winter 
i^KDge  being  generally  higher  than  the  summer. 

78.  G^ie  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  greatest  at  the 
earth's  svacface  in  any  district,  and  dimioishes  at  the  rate  of  about 
1**  Pahr.  for  every  350  feet  of  elevation  near  the  earth,  but  not  so 
rapidly  at  great  altitudes.    At  a  certain  height,  however,  the  region 
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of  perpetual  congelatioii  is  reached  in  every  climate ;  and  if  the 
monntainfl  are  sijdB&ciently  lofty,  this  is  manifested  bj  their  snow- 
capped summits  in  the  middle  of  summer.  When  undisturbed  by 
special  local  causes,  the  snow  line,  as  this  limit  is  called,  is  at  the 
height  of  15,000  feet  at  the  equator*  3800  feet  at  60""  latitude, 
and  only  one  foot  at  75° ;  but  there  are  infinite  modifications  of  the 
general  law,  one  of  the  most  striking  occurring  in  the  Himalayan 
mountains,  where  the  snow  lies  on  the  southern  decliyilr  at  about 
15,000  feet,  although  on  the  northern,  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  show  the  coldest  temperature,  it  is  not  met  with  till 
we  reach  20,000  feet.  The  causes  of  this  decrease  of  temperature 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  air  are,  Ist,  that  the  air  in  these  regions 
is  expanded,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  in  a  given  area  near  the  sur* 
face  IS,  therefore,  distributed  over  a  much  ledger  area  as  we  ascend; 
and,  2nd,  that  a  great  part  of  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  obtained 
by  contact  with  the  earth's  surface,  the  sun's  rays  being  absorbed 
but  little  while  merely  passing  through  the  air.  The  temperature 
of  the  air,  as  dependent  on  that  of  tne  subjacent  earth,  varies,  of 
course,  according  to  climate  and  season. 

79.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  with  regard  to  moisture 
varies  greatly  at  different  hours  ana  seasons,  and  m  various  places, 
but  diy  air  of  a  given  temperature  is  always  capable  of  holiung  in 
suspension  a  certoiu  limited  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  when 
the  temperature  is  diminished  the  capacity  for  retaining  water  is 
also  diminished.  When,  therefore,  warm  air  fully  charged  with 
vapour  comes  in  contact  with  a  cold  sur£Ek^,  or  with  a  cold  stratum 
of  air,  it  is  chilled,  and  part  of  its  vapour  must  be  precipitated : 
either  as  dew  on  some  solid  substance  present  to  receive  it ;  or  in 
small  drops  or  globules  of  water  often  still  retained  in  the  form  of 
visible  vapour,  either  as  mist  or  fog ;  or  else  as  clouds  wafted  along 
by  winds,  and  depositing  their  load  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
spot  whence  it  was  evaporated.  Over  the  sea  and  other  large 
bodies  of  water  the  air  is  always  in  a  state  of  saturation.  On  coast 
lines  also  it  remains  loaded  with  moisture,  but  in  the  interior  of 
continents  its  condition  is  often  very  different ;  so  that  there  are 
some  districts  having  seasons  of  incessant  rain,  others  where  rain 
fiills  occasionally  throughout  the  year,  and  others  again  where  no 
rain  fSsJls,  and  where  the  air  is,  therefore,  invariably  dry.  llie  air 
at  the  surface,  especially  in  temperate  clunates,  is  rarely,  however, 
in  the  same  state  as  it  is  at  an  elevation  of  even  a  few  hundred 
feet ;  and  the  meeting  of  two  currents  high  in  the  heavens  will 

•  In  South  America,  accorditifr  to  Pentland,  the  mow  line,  which  U  aboat  «•  hifh  m  the 
•ommit  of  Mont  Blanc  (15,760  feet)  at  the  equator,  actually  aacenda  more  than  3600  feet  aa  we 
adirance  southwards  until  it  attains  the  maximum  eleraUon  of  nearly  18,600  feet  not  fitr  6om 
Quito. 
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often  produce  a  change  not  indicated  hj  instruments  or  appearances 
near  the  earth. 

80.  The  quantity  of  water  distributed  over  the  earth's  surface 
after  being  conveyed  throiijgh  the  air  in  clouds  is  larger  than  could 
be  supposed  without  careml  inyestigation.  Erom  the  measxire- 
ments  of  the  quantity  made  in  various  places  and  continued  over 
numv  years,  it  appears,  1st,  that  while  mountain  districts  on  the 
whole  receive  a  larger  quantity  of  rain  than  plains,  yet  in  places 
of  moderate  elevation  more  rain  falls  near  the  surface  than  at  a 
small  height  above  it ;  2nd,  that  a  larger  quantity  falls  on  coast 
lines  on  the  western  side  of  great  continents  m  the  temperate  zones 
than  on  the  eastern  side  or  the  interior,  but  in  the  tropics  more  on 
the  eastern  side ;  and,  3rd,  that  much  more  rain  falls  in  tropical 
than  in  temperate  climates,  though  the  number  of  days  on  lAich 
nia  M\a  is  greater  in  the  latter  than  the  former  case.  In  the 
tropics,  even  in  the  rainy  season,  the  rain  falls  chiefly  during  the 
day ;  but  in  temperate  climates,  indifferently  by  day  or  night. 

81.  Within  the  tropics  there  is  frequently  a  rainy  and  a  diy 

Beason ;  and  in  the  tropical  countries  oi  the  !New  World  the  mean 

annual  fall  is  about  115  inches,  while  in  the  Old  World  it  is  not 

more  than  76  inches,  giving  a  general  mean  for  the  tropics  of  95|- 

inches.     In  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northern  hemisphere  there 

IB  less  difference  between  the  eastern  and  western  continents,  the 

mean  being  37  inches ;  but  the  extremes  in  each  case  exhibit  very 

wide  ranges.     In  the  south  temperate  zone  the  fall  averages  26 

inches  only,  and  in  the  frigid  zones  it  has  not  been  measured 

with  sufficient  accuracv,  but  is  very  much  smaller.     It  would 

appear  that  between  three  or  four  times  the  total  quantitv  of 

wi^  retained  at  one  time  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  in- 

yisible  aqueous  vapour  or  doud,  falls  annually  on  continents  and 

islands. 

The  foUowmg  table  -will  show  the  distribution  and  abeolate  qoantitr  of  water 
^Ding  on  the  land  in  different  districte  of  the  earth  aooording  to  the  lateet  and 
belt  estimates.  It  mnst  be  undentood  that  in  the  two  frigid  zones,  and,  indeed, 
in  tiie  temperate  sones,  the  estimate  indudes  the  whole  £a&  of  water  whether  as 

ninorsnow: — 

Area  of  land  Total  ammal  run-fiill 

in  M.  ma.  in  cnlne  feet.  in  tons  weight* 

Jr.andS.Torrid  zone  19,400,000  4,282,750,000,000,000  119,177,000,000,000 

N.  Temperate  Kme .  25,150,000  2,160,600,000,000,000  60,000,000,000,000 

8.  Temperate  xone  .    4»d50,000  261,500,000,000,000  7,275,000,000,000 

K.indS.  Frigid  wme   2,600,000  70,260,000,000,000  2,000,000,000,000 

Qeneral  total 51,500,000    6,775,000,000,000,000    188,452,000,000,000 


82.  The  electric  tension  of  the  atmosphere  is  constantly  under- 
going great  disturbance,  being  affected  by  every  change  in  its  hu- 
midity and  temperature.    The  ph»nomena  of  storms  are  intimately 
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connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  these  modifications.  Even  the 
deposit  of  dew,  the  sentlest  of  atmospheric  changes,  as  well  as  the 
formation  of  mists,  togs,  and  clouds,  and  the  fallmg  of  rain,  snow, 
and  hail,  must  be  regarded  as  both  consequent  upon  and  causing 
great  electric  disturbance.  When  serene  the  atmosphere  almost 
alwavs  indicates  positive  electricity. 

Violent  storms  occur  frequently  in  the  tropics,  and  are  called 
hurricanes,  tornados  and  typhoons,  but  they  are  |;enerally  much 
limited  in  extent  and  direction.  They  advance  irom  one  point 
with  a  powerful  and  rapid  gyratory  motion  combined  with  a  direct 
progress ;  but  while  the  latter  is  often  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
miles  an  hour,  the  former  is  sometimes  50  or  60  miles,  or  e^en 
more,  producing  destruction  in  the  course  of  the  storm  firom  the 
irresistible  force  acquired  by  such  extreme  rapidity.  AU  of  them 
are  referable  to  electrical  changes,  which  have  been  generally  in- 
duced by  great  and  unequal  distribution  of  heat.     (See  §  86.) 

83.  Winds  or  currents  of  air  are  portions  of  the  atmosphere  set 
in  motion,  in  consequence  of  one  part  being  displaced  by  some 
local  cause,  and  another  part  rushing  in  to  supply  the  vacant  place. 
Winds  keep  the  atmosphere  permanently  in  a  state  of  complete 
mixture  of  the  component  parts.  They  help  to  purify  it  by  remov- 
ing miasma  and  exhalations  locally  injurious,  but  admitting  of  such 
dilution  as  to  be  ultimately  harmless :  they  favour  and  assist  in  the 
fecundation  of  plants  by  the  distribution  of  pollen : — ^they  modify 
and  equalize  the  temperature  of  various  parts  of  the  surface : — 
they  convey  clouds,  and  thus  distribute  moisture,  and  render  the 
interior  of  continents  fertile ;  but  sometimes  they  carry  with  them 
poison  and  death,  for  they  bear  along  the  insects  and  the  blii^ht 
that  often  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  fever  that 
baffles  the  skill  of  the  physician. 

84.  Generally  if  two  districts  are  unequally  heated  a  cold  wind 
will  set  in  near  the  surface  firom  the  less  heated  to  the  more  heated 
district,while  a  corresponding  current  in  the  opposite  direction  takes 
place  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  when  the 
sun  shines  during  the  S&j,  and  land  and  water  are  equally  exposed 
to  its  influence,  the  land  is  more  heated  than  the  water,  and  a  cool 
breeze  is  soon  felt  setting  in  landwards ;  while  in  the  evening,  when 
the  sun  has  set,  and  the  greater  radiation  cools  the  earth  sooner 
than  the  water,  the  converse  takes  place,  and  in  this  way  are  ex- 
plained the  phsenomena  of  land  and  sea  breezes,  and  numerous  ap- 
parent anomalies  observed  in  local  prevalent  winds. 

85.  The  trade-winds  are  periodical  winds,  occurring  near  the 
tropics  in  the  open  ocean.  The  portion  of  the  earth  near  the 
equator  being  the  hottest  part  of  the  globe,  the  air  over  it  is  there 
more  heated  than  elsewhere,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  regions 
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near  the  poles  are  exposed  to  perpetual  cold.  There  is  thus  in- 
duced a  constant  cool  current  near  the  earth,  setting  southwards 
from  the  north  pole,  and  northwards  from  the  south  pole,  while  con- 
stant warm  currents  pass  above  this  cooler  one,  proceeding  from  the 
equator  towards  each  pole.  These  would  be  mstinctli^  observable 
everywhere,  but  for  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  its  axis  frrom 
west  to  east,  which  alters  such  currents,  and  produces  a  tendency 
to  north-east  winds  in  the  northern,  and  south-east  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  But  now  comes  into  play  another  result  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  wind  advancing  along  the  surface 
from  the  poles  northwards  or  southwards,  must,  as  it  approaches 
nearer  the  equator,  arrive  successively  at  points  which  move  more 
rapidly  than  itself,  as  the  air  at  the  equator  and  poles,  in  each 
case,  moves  round  with  the  earth  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours, 
but  near  the  poles  the  circle  of  its  motion  is  very  small,  while  at  the 
equator  it  is  enormously  larger.  Thus  it  results,  that  at  certain 
IfliitudeB  the  winds  blow  rather  from  the  east  than  the  north-east, 
and  thia  direction  is  pretty  uniform  between  the  twenty-eighth 
parallel  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  except  that  near  the  equator 
(between  the  third  and  ninth  parallels  of  north  latitude)  there  is 
a  region  of  calms  and  variable  winds,  alternating  often  with  violent 
storms. 

The  north-east  trade-wind  is  less  steady  in  the  Atlantic  than 
the  south-east,  probably  because  of  the  more  confined  condition  of 
the  northern  paoi;  of  that  ocean.  In  the  Pacific  this  wind  does  not 
seem  to  extend  beyond  about  140^  west  longitude,  that  is,  as  far  as 
there  is  open  sea.  The  multitude  of  islands  and  coral  banks  in  the 
rest  of  that  portion  of  the  tropical  sea,  and  the  land  of  the  great 
continents,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  prevent  these  re- 
gular winds  horn  being  perceived,  and  introduce  a  multitude  of 
local  and  distinct  currents. 

86.  The  trade-winds,  interrupted  in  their  course  by  the  distri- 
bution and  form  of  the  land  in  the  TtiHirti  Ocean,  pass  there  into 
periodical  winds  called  monsoons,  which  blow  from  the  middle  of 
AprQ  to  the  middle  of  September  in  one  direction,  and  fi*om  the 
nuddle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  March  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. North  of  the  equator  the  former  are  south-west,  and  the 
hitter  north-east  winds,  and  south  of  the  equator  the  summer  mon- 
soons are  south-east,  and  those  of  the  wmter  north-west.  The 
change  takes  place  gradually,  beginning  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  atmosphere  and  being  often  accompanied  by  storms.  Mon- 
soons of  less  perfect  chanu^r  occur  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  and  other  periodical  winds  known 
by  various  names  are  common  on  most  shores. 

87.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  trade-winds  in  the  temperate  cli- 

n2 
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mates  of  both  hemispheres,  the  wind  more  commonly  blows  from 
some  one  direction  than  any  other,  and  every  country  has  thus  what 
are  ca^eiprevcdent  toinds.  South-west  and  north-west  winds  preyail 
near  the  surface  in  the  north  and  south  temperate  zones  respec- 
tively, and  in  each  case  there  are  return-currents  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere*. 

88.  Storms  of  the  nature  of  hurricanes  chiefly  occur  or  commence 
near  the  tropics.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  region  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  the  southern,  the  south-western  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  or  rather  the  islands  there  situated,  are  the  princi- 
pal foci  whence  have  proceeded  the  most  violent  storms  on  record. 
The  motion  of  the  winds  in  these  storms  is  spiral,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  equator  the  wind  within  the  limits  of  the  storm  moves 
from  east  round  by  the  north  point  of  the  compass  to  west  (from 
right  to  left),  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  m  the  opposite  di« 
ration  (from  left  to  right).  The  advance  of  the  storm  itself  is, 
however,  in  a  parabolic  curve,  proceeding  first  westwards,  and  then 
by  the  north  towards  the  east.  In  the  former  district  the  storm 
season  is  in  the  autumn  months,  extending  through  July,  August, 
September,  and  October.  The  storms  range  from  latitude  10°  to 
50^  north,  and  longitude  50°  to  100°  west.  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
they  prevail  chiefly  from  December  to  April,  occurring  also,  though 
seldom,  in  May  or  November,  and  in  that  part  of  the  world  they 
range  from  the  coast  of  Madagascar  to  that  of  Australia.  The 
ordinary  hurricanes  seem  to  extend  over  a  breadth  of  from  500  to 
1000  nules  in  the  Atlantic,  and  of  about  600  miles  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Storm  waves  and  temporary  currents  (storm-currents) 
seem  often  to  accompany  a  hurricane  at  sea,  the  former  being  true 
waves  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  carried  along  with 
the  storm  in  its  onward  course,  and  the  latter  consisting  of  a  rota- 
ting stream  in  the  centre  of  the  storm.  Torrents  of  run  and  ex- 
plosions  of  thunder,  with  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  have  been 
generaUy  observed  to  accompany  hiuricanes.  The  t^^hoons  of  the 
China  sea  have  the  usual  range  of  latitudes  for  storms  (10°  to  50° 
N.),  and  extend  from  the  coast  of  China  to  longitude  150°  east. 
They  occur  only  once  in  about  three  or  four  years.  The  deserts 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  some  of  the  plains  (llanos)  of  South  America, 
and  parts  of  Australia,  are  exposed  at  times  to  hot  storm  winds, 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  tornadoes,  and  are  very  destructive. 

89.  By  CLIMATE  (as  Humboldt  has  expressed  in  his  Cosmos, 
vol.  i.  p.  312,  Col.  Sabine's  translation)  we  understand  "  all  those 
states  and  changes  of  the  atmosphere  which  sensibly  affect  our 
organs :  temperature,  humidity,  variation  of  barometric  pressure,  a 

*  The  mean  direction  of  the  wind  deduced  from  Tuious  obeerretiona  in  the  north  temncratfl 
■one  it  thus  etated  by  K&mts  :~England  S.  66°  W. ;  France,  8.  88*'  W. ;  Germany,  8.  76^  W. ; 
Denmark,  8.  69°  W. ;  Sweden  S.  M°  W. ;  Rnaaia  N.  87^  W. ;  and  North  America,  3.  80°  W. 
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calm  state  of  the  air,  or  tbe  effeots  of  different  winds,  the  amount 
of  electric  tension,  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  or  its  admixture 
with  more  or  less  deleterious  exhalations,  and  lastly,  the  deme  of 
habitual  transparency  of  the  air,  and  serenity  of  the  sky,  which  has 
an  important  influence,  not  only  on  the  organic  development  of 
plants,  and  the  ripening  of  fruits,  but  also  on  the  feebngs  and 
whole  mental  disposition  of  man."  Many  fJEUsts  bearing  on  climate 
have  been  already  touched  on,  and  we  have  here  chiefly  to  consider 
the  modifications  of  it  dependent  on  position,  and  the  various 
changes  (not  merely  possible,  but  certain)  that  would  ensue  fiom 
an  alteration  in  the  aosolute  proportion  of  land  and  water,  and  the 
Illative  position  and  arrangement  of  the  land  that  may  at  any  time 
exist. 

90.  Climate  in  this  sense  is  chiefly  determined  by  averages  of 
temperature,  not  only  of  the  year,  but  also  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  year.  If  lines  are  drawn  through  places  in  which  the  same 
<iuantity  of  heat  is  received  annually,  or  in  other  words,  in  which 
the  mean  annual  height  of  the  thermometer*  is  the  same,  we  shall 
find,  that  they  have  httle  reference  to  latitude,  but  are  modified  by 
the  form  and  position  of  the  great  masses  of  land,  and  the  princi- 
pal marine  currents.  If  similar  lines  are  drawn  through  places 
having  the  same  mean  summer  or  winter  temperature,  a  further 
divergence  is  presented,  so  that  these  three  sets  of  lines  are  ^uite 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  are  dependent  chiefly  on  the  position 
of  the  land,  the  vicinity  of  larp;e  level  tracts,  whether  lofty  or  low, 
the  neighbourhood  of  mountam-chains,  of  large  rivers,  or  arms  of 
the  sea,  or  of  the  great  ocean  itself,  and  in  a  word,  with  every  phy- 
sicfd  feature  of  the  earth,  no  matter  what  it  be. 

91.  The  total  quantity  of  heat  received  upon  the  earth  from  the 
nm  depends  almost  entuely  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
^cat  is  received,  for  if  the  atmosphere  were  uniformly  clear  and 
dry  at  one  time,  and  uniformly  cloudy  at  another,  the  quantity  of 
heat  reaching  the  earth  at  the  two  periods  would  vary  enor- 
mously. So  also  if  the  land  were  all  distributed  in  small  islands, 
the  heat  received  would  be  inmiediately  distributed,  and  an  ave- 
nge or  insular  climate  would  prevail  everywhere.  If  the  land 
were  all  in  very  lofty  masses  at  one  period  of  the  earth's  history. 


ynti  of  wine),  to  whidi  a  |ndiiated  tcale  b  affixed.  Obaenrationa  being 
^<Mn  of  tbe  day  for  every  daj  u  the  year,  and  carefullT  recorded,  the  mean  daily, 
V  aannl  temperature,  or  the  meantcmpeiature  for  the  summer  and  winter  leaa 


^JTUa  inatmnient  mcaanita  tonperatvre  by  Hm  expansion  of  a  column  of  fluid  (meremyor 

led.  Obaenrationa  being  made  at  different 
led,  the  mean  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
,^  -^  temperature,  or  t£e  mean  temperature  for  tbe  summer  and  winter  seasons,  are  obtained. 
The  Bftragea  of  a  number  of  years'  obaenration  being  taken,  the  result  beeomes  of  great  value  for 
P^paiiaoo.  The  thermometer-scales  in  common  use  are,  1.  That  of  FnArenJMl,  where  the 
uttcrval  between  the  frecsing  and  boiling  points  of  water  is  divided  into  1 80  equal  de^pees,  and  the 
g^Hifni'imieut  of  the  scale  is  SS  degrees  below  the  iieesing  point,  so  that  the  boding  point  of 
*^  is  lit*.  This  is  tha  scale  emnmonly  used  in  England.  8.  The  CenHgrade  or  Celmut  scale, 
*wre  the  apace  between  the  fireesing  and  btulingpomts  of  water  is  divickd  into  100**,  and  the 
■<*»  peint  ia  the  freeaing  point  of  water ;  and,  8.  llie  Reaumur  scale,  where  Uie  lero  is  the  same 
«  b  the  Centigrade,  but  the  apaee  between  the  tecnag  and  boiling  points  is  divided  into  so**. 
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and  all  in  low  plains  at  another,  the  temperature  must  differ  to 
a  Tery  wide  extent,  being  least  in  the  former  case  and  greatest 
in  the  latter.  And  if,  lastly,  the  land  were  all  collected  towards 
the  equator  at  one  period,  and  all  thrown  towards  the  poles  at 
another,  the  temperature  would  again  exhibit  vast  changes,  the 
TTiRTiTTniTin  bciug  attained  in  the  former  case,  and  the  minimum  in 
the  latter.  That  the  land  is  distributed  as  we  now  find  it,  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  any  abstract  necessity,  and  it  would 
seem  perfectly  consistent  with  all  known  laws  and  all  existing 
causes,  if  it  either  had  formerly,  or  should  have  hereafter,  a  totally 
different  distribution,  and  rise  aboye  the  water  in  proportions 
altogether  unlike  the  present. 

92.  Lines  joining  places  having  the  same  mean  annual  temperature,  the  same 
mean  summer,  and  the  same  mean  winter  temperature  are  called  respectiTely 
Uotkermal,  isotkeral,  and  uochimenal  lines  (firom  the  Qreek  words  isos,  equal, 
ihermoBy  heat,  theros,  summer,  and  cheimdnf  winter).  The  former  (isotner- 
mals)  are  those  most  generally  regarded  as  important ;  but  the  latter  are  also 
extremely  influential  in  governing  and  limiting  the  ranges  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  and  the  profitable  growth  of  yarious  plants  valuable  to  man.  Thus 
the  vine  requires  great  heat  in  summer,  but  can  endure  extreme  winter  cold; 
so  that  it  produces  rich  and  valuable  wine  in  Hungary,  but  hardly  ripens  in 
Dublin,  its  limit  of  mean  stunm^  temperature  being  above  that  of  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  The  limits  of  the  profitable  mwth  of  the  vine  are  the  isothermal  of 
60°,  the  isotheral  of  65*^,  and  the  isochimenal  of  33°  Fahr.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  understood  that  we  are  here  speaking  of  heights  not  greatly  above  the  sea* 
level,  as  elevation  diminishes  the  temperature  in  all  cases. 

dS.  It  has  been  attempted  to  detennine  approximately  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  particular  portions  of  the  land.  Thus  the  temperature  of  the  tropica 
generally  on  the  coast  is  considered  to  amount  to  81^°  Fahr.,  but  in  the  interior 
it  is  generally  higher.  The  temperature  of  the  north  pole  has  in  like  manner 
been  estimated,  Arago  having  calculated  that  the  land,  even  if  surrounded  by 
water,  cannot  possess  a  mean  heat  so  high  as  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  But  it  is 
likely  that  this  estimate  is  too  low,  and  that  the  real  temperature  is  nearly  l7i° 
Fahr.  The  temperature  of  the  south  pole  is  probablv  much  lower.  Lastly, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  found  by  Dove 
to  be  58*2°  Fahr.,  being  about  54°  in  January  and  62°  in  July. 

Attempts  hare  been  made  to  determine  the  equator  of  heat  and  the  poles  of 
cold.  The  former  is  not  very  satisfactorily  made  out ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  there  are  probably  two  such  pointo  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  one  being 
in  America  and  another  in  Siberia. 

Below  the  sur&oe  of  the  earth,  to  a  certain  small  depth,  and  in  temperate 
climates  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  temperature  rises  and  £ills  slowly 
in  accordance  with  the  changes  that  take  place  at  the  surface  itself  but  at 
a  depth  varying  firom  a  few  inches  to  40  fset  the  range  becomes  scarcely 
perceptible. 

According  to  Boussingault*s  researehes,  the  stratum  of  invariable  tempera- 
ture within  the  tropics  in  South  America  is  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  oelow 
the  surfiM» ;  but,  py  observations  made  at  Trevandrum  by  Mr.  Caldecott,  in 
1842  and  1843,  the  temperature  there  varies  greatly  even  at  the  depth  of  six 
feet.  In  latitudes  48°— %2°  K.,  the  depth  of  the  stratum  of  invariable  tem- 
perature varies  from  60  to  about  64  feet.    (See  anie^  §  35.) 
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94.  The  motion  and  drculation  of  water  in  the  sea,  and  its  dis- 
fcribution  through  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere  must  next  be 
considered.  The  moyements  of  water  on  a  large  scale  are  prin- 
cipally by  tidal  waves  and  marine  currents ;  but  the  circulation 
of  water  is  effected  partly  by  men  and  springs,  which  convey 
along  a  portion  of  the  rain  that  £alls  on  the  earth,  and  is  not  taken 
back  by  evaporation  into  the  atmosphere.  'Each  in  turn  will 
require  attention,  but  first  of  all  it  is  desirable  to  give  some  de- 
fimte  notion  of  the  nature  of  toaves,  a  term  commonly  used  in 
speaking  of  fluid  motion,  but  of  which  there  are  very  different 
kmds. 

95.  When  the  surface  of  a  disturbed  sea  is  carefully  looked  at, 
the  various  tumultuous  tossings  may  be  grouped  into  a  number  of 
definite  forms,  and  any  such  form  to  miich  we  can  individually 
refer,  we  call  a  wave.  Some  of  these  appear  to  be  rushing  on  at 
the  rate  of  many  miles  an  hour ;  but  if  a  ship  is  upon  them  they 
appear  to  pass  under  it,  Hftin^  it,  but  not  causing  its  progres- 
sion. And  in  this  way  also  it  is  clear  that  the  motion  of  a  wave 
may  be  different  from  the  motion  of  the  water  in  which  it  moves, 
for  we  often  find  waves  coming  in  towards  the  shore  with  great 
distinctness,  rapidity,  and  violence,  while  the  tide  perhaps  is 
ebbing,  and  pieces  of  wood  are  being  gradually  floated  out. 

The  true  nature  of  a  wave  may  be  discovered  by  taking  a  long, 
narrow  trough,  filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of  a  few  indies,  and 
disturbing  the  water  by  moving  the  hand  for  a  short  time  along 
the  channel,  thus  pusmng  along  to  some  distance  the  fluid  which 
the  hand  touches,  and  suddenly  stopping.  The  original  motion 
being  stopped,  the  movements  in  the  water  are,  however,  bv  no 
means  stopped  also.  A  temporary  heap  is  formed,  rising  above 
the  former  surface,  which  appears  to  travel  onwards  for  a  great 
distance,  and  which  results  from  the  crowding  of  particles  to 
occupy  a  new  place.  This  is  a  wave.  The  rate  of  displacement 
of  one  series  of  particles  "by  another  is  called  the  velocity  of  trans* 
mimon  of  the  wave.  The  shape  assumed  b^  the  crowded  particles 
is  its  form,  and  the  distance  (in  the  direction  of  transmission)  to 
which  the  crowding  extends  is  its  len^h  or  amplittide.  Its  height 
18  to  be  reckoned  from  the  highest  point  or  crest  to  the  origmal 
sorface  of  the  fluid. 

96.  '*Siich  being  the  wave  and  its  motion,  the  water  motion  is  altogether 
distinct.  liet  us  select  firom  the  crowd  of  water-particles  an  indiyidnal,  and 
vatcii  its  behaviour  during  the  migration.  The  progressiye  agitation  first 
readies  it  while  still  in  penect  repose ;  the  crowd  behind  it  push  forward,  and 
new  particles  take  its  puce.  One  particle  is  unred  forward  on  that  before  it, 
and  being  nzged  on  from  behind  by  the  crowd  stul  swelling  and  increasing,  it  is 
nised  out  of  its  place  and  carried  forward  with  the  yeloci^  of  the  surrounding 

it  is  u^ged  still  on,  until  tbe  particles  which  displaced  it  have  made 
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room  for  themaelTeB  behinid  it,  and  then  the  power  diminishes.  Having  now 
in  its  turn  pushed  the  particles  before  it  along  out  of  their  place,  and  crowded 
them  together  on  their  antecedents,  it  is  gradually  left  behind,  and  finally  set- 
tles quietly  down  in  its  new  place.  Thus,  then,  the  motion  of  migration  of  an 
individual  particle  of  water  is  very  different  from  the  motion  of  transmission  of 
the  ware. 

*'  The  ware  goes  still  forward  along  through  the  channel,  but  each  individual 
water-particle  remains  behind.  The  wave  passes  on  with  a  continuous  uninter- 
rupted motion.  The  water-particle  is  at  rest,  starts,  rises,  is  accelerated,  is 
slowly  retarded,  and  finally  stops  still.  The  range  of  the  particle's  motion  is 
short,  but  its  translation  is  interrupted  and  final.  Its  vertical  range  and  hori- 
zontid  range  ar^  finite.  The  motion  of  the  particle  is  not,  therefore,  like  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  wave,  either  imiform  or  continuous.  The  motion  of 
tne  water-particles  is  a  true  motion  of  translation  of  matter  from  one  place  to 
another  with  the  velocity  and  range  which  the  senses  observe.  But  the  wave- 
motion  is  an  ideal  individuality  attributed  by  the  mind  of  the  observer  to  a 
process  of  changes  of  relative  position  or  of  absolute  place,  which  at  no  two 
instants  belongs  to  the  same  particles  in  the  same  place.  The  water  does  not 
travel,  the  visible  heap  at  no  two  successive  instants  is  the  same.  It  is  the 
motion  of  particles  which  goes  on,  now  at  this  place,  now  at  that,  bavins  passed 
aU  the  intermediate  points.  It  is  the  crowding  motion  alone  which  u  trans- 
mitted, and  which  forms  the  true  wave. 

"  Wave  propagation  consists  in  the  transnussion  from  one  dass  of  particies 
to  another,  of  a  motion  differing  in  kind  from  the  motion  of  transmission. 
Wave-motion  is,  therefore,  transcendental  motion ;  motion  in  the  second  deoree, 
the  motion  of  motion,  the  transference  of  motion  without  the  transference  ox  the 
matter,  of  form  without  the  substance,  of  force  without  the  aeent. 

**  It  is  essential  to  the  accurate  conception  and  examination  of  waves,  that 
this  distinction  between  the  wave-motion  and  the  water-motion  be  clearly  ooq- 
oeived.  It  has  been  well  illustrated  by  the  a^tations  of  a  crowd  of  people,  and 
of  a  field  of  standing  com  waving  with  the  wmd.  If  we  stand  on  an  eminence^ 
we  notice  that  each  gust,  as  it  passes  alonff  the  field,  bending  and  crowding  the 
stalks,  markes  its  course  by  the  motion  it  gives  to  the  grain,  and  the  visible 
effect  is  like  that  of  an  agitated  sea.  The  waving  motion  visibly  travels  across 
the  whole  length  of  the  field,  but  the  com  remains  rooted  to  the  ground*.'* 

97.  Taking  into  account  all  the  principal  phenomena  of  waves, 
there  result  several  very  different  kinds,  but  of  these  only  one  kind 
here  requires  consideration.  It  is  that  which  is  called  tne  wave  of 
translatioriy  and  involves  the  movement  in  mass  of  the  whole  bodj 
of  the  fluid  from  one  place  to  another.  Of  this  kind  is  the  tide- 
wave,  and  any  diluvial  wave,  or  rush  of  water  arising  from  a  sudden 
addition  of  water,  serving  for  the  transmission  of  mechanical  force. 
It  is  a  solitary  wave  raised  above  the  original  fluid  surface,  and 
has  a  definite  form  and  mafi^nitude,  and  a  uniform  velocity,  de- 
pendent only  on  the  depth  of  the  fluid  and  the  height  of  the  wave- 
crest.  The  total  effect  of  havinc;  transmitted  this  wave  along  a 
channel  is  to  have  moved  successively  every  particle  in  the  whole 
channel  forward  through  a  space  equal  to  tne  volume  of  the  wavef 

*  Report  on  Watw,  faj  J.  Scott  RuaMll,  Eaq.,  Reports  of  Britirii  ANodatkm  for  1844,  p.  815. 
t  The  number  of  peitidee  which  et  eny  one  time  ere  out  of  their  pUee  eonstitute  the  ^ume 
of  the  wsTe. 
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in  some  parts  are  crowded  together  doeely  on  eaoh  other,  while  in  others  they 
are  wide  asunder.  This  indicates  that  the  tide-waye  is  trayelling  with  various 
velocity.  Across  the  Southern  Ocean  it  seems  to  travel  nearly  1000  nules  an 
hour,  and  through  the  Atlantic  scarcely  less ;  but  near  some  of  the  shores,  as 
on  the  coast  of  India,  as  on  the  east  of  Cape  Hoom,  as  on  the  east  of  the 
American  Isthmus,  as  round  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  it  travels  very  slowly ; 
so  that  it  takes  more  time  to  go  firom  Aberdeen  to  London  than  over  the  arc  of 
120'',  which  reaches  between  60°  of  southern  latitude,  and  60°  on  the  north  of 
the  equator.  These  differences  have  still  to  be  accounted  for;  and  the  high 
velocities  are  invariably  found  to  exist  where  the  water  is  deep,  while  the  low 
velocities  occur  in  shallow  water.  We  must,  therdfore,  look  to  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  ^oree  and  bottom  of  the  sea  as  an  important  element  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  tides*.'' 

100.  The  tide-wave  is  probably  a  very  effective  force  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sea-bottom,  and  the  transport  of  solid  matter  in  deep 
water.  Being  a  wave  of  the  first  order,  its  velocity  is  far  greater 
in  deep  water  than  in  shallow,  and  if  it  proceeded  with  uniiormity 
and  regularity,  the  velocity  at  a  depth  of  one  fathom  being  eight 
imles  an  hour,  at  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms  it  would  travel  as  much 
as  25  miles  in  the  same  time ;  at  fifty  fathoms  57  miles ;  at  100 
fathoms  80  miles ;  at  1000  ^thorns  250  miles,  and  at  4000  fathoms 
600  milest. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  the  inequalities  of  the  tide- 
wave,  or  its  height  as  affected  by  the  figure  of  the  shores  or  the 
form  of  the  bottom.  These  details  womd  be  out  of  place  in  the 
present  brief  outline,  but  the  geological  student  should  be  pre- 
pared to  recognize  the  subject  as  having  important  reference  to 
former  or  present  modifications  of  the  ei^h's  crust ;  and  for  this 
reason  we  nave  presented  here  many  facts  and  their  causes  that 
have  not  hitherto  been  introduced  as  part  of  geology.  The  me- 
chanical force  of  the  tide-wave  must  be  extremely  great,  and  it  is 
incessant,  involving  a  repeated  application  of  the  same  kind  of 
action  on  a  sea-bottom  or  coast  line,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce, 
in  time,  vast  changes,  althouc^h  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
depend  entirely  on  the  originid  form  and  extent  in  which  the  land 
first  imdergoes  elevation,  and  the  form  and  extent  of  the  adjacent 
land. 

101.  The  next  kind  of  movement  that  takes  place  amongst  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  is  that  commonly  designated  by  the  term 
^*  marine  current. ^^  Marine  currents  differ  from  the  ordinary 
modifications  of  the  tide-wave,  and  have  been  described  by  Hum- 
boldt as  resembling  rivers,  of  which  the  adjacent  undisturbed 
masses  of  water  form  the  banks,  the  line  of  demarcation  being 
often  shown  where  long  bands  of  seaweed  are  borne  onward  by 
the  current,  and  enable  us  to  measure  its  velocity. 

*  Jdhaiton's  Tbjnctl  AOmm,  B.  4.       t  See  i  ISS,  on  the  Ueehsaicsl  Effect  of  Tldil  Action. 
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GarrentB  are,  however,  of  two  kinds,  iHft  and  stream  currenta ; 
the  former  resulting  firom  the  action  &f  prevalent  winds  on  the 
sui&ce  of  the  ocean,  impelling  it  to  leeward,  until  it  meets  some 
obstacle,  over  which  the  water  becomes  heaped.  These  currents 
are  shallow,  and  rarely  exceed  in  velocity  the  rate  of  half  a  mile 
sa  hour.  They  are  produced  chiefly  in  the  regions  of  the  trade 
winds  and  the  monsoons,  and  thev  sometimes  originate  or  assist 
stream  currents,  by  heaping  up  tne  water  against  mud  or  sand- 
banks, coast  lines,  or  stream  currents  already  formed.  A  stream 
current  is  generaUy  of  considerable  bulk,  and  is  distinctly  a  wave 
of  translation,  caused  by  the  tendency  of  water  that  is  displaced 
to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  general  sur&ce  of  the  ocean.  It 
nunr  also  have  aunost  any  depth  or  velocity. 

It  is  usual  to  consider  marine  currents  with  reference  to  the 
oceans  to  which  they  belong,  and  thus  some  are  regarded  as 
Atlantic,  others  as  Pacific  currents,  and  some  as  belonging  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  In  fact,  however,  we  can  only  understand  these 
grand  and  influential  phenomena  by  tracing  them  from  their 
origin ;  and  this  is  almost  always  at  a  great  distance  from  their 
principal  development. 

102.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  currents,  though  by  no 
means  the  most  striking,  is  the  Equatorial  current  of  the  Pacific, 
which  is  supposed  to  commence  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  as  a  drift 
current,  formed  by  the  prevalent  winds  proceeding  from  the  south 
pole  towards  the  equator,  moving  at  first  steadily  from  the  south, 
but  soon  modified  by  local  causes  into  a  south-south-westerly 
wind.    This  wind  conveys  a  large  body  of  water,  first  towards  the 
N.N.K,  then  N.E.,  and  ultimately  E.N.E.,  to  between  30°  and 
50P  south  latitude.     The  great  Jnfb  cturent  thus  produced  is 
divided  into  several  parts  in  about  100°  west  longitude,  one  por- 
tion forming  a  cold  current  along  the  coast  of  Peru ;  another  a 
counter-current  returning  southwards  to  Cape  Hoom;  a  third 
becoming  an  open  sea  current  to  the  north-east;  and  a  fourth 
taming  westwards,  forming  the  commencement  of  the  great  Equa- 
torial current  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Obeying  the  impulse  of  the 
trade  winds,  the  water  runs  with  a  permanent  and  steady  flow 
towards  the  west,  over  a  space  of  50°  of  longitude,  proaucing 
important  results  on  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  and  throughout  the 
vast  area  covered  by  islands,  banks,  and  coral  reefs  between  the 
main  land  of  Asia  and  the  south  of  Australia. 

103.  The  Equatorial  drift  current  thus  heaping  up  water  on  the 
western  verge  of  the  Pacific  continues  to  flow  westwards,  divided 
into  several  parts,  in  a  number  of  true  stream  currents,  some  of 
them  passing  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  becoming  partially  dis- 
sipated and  modified  by  the  south-east  passage  winds  that  prevail 
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between  lat.  12^  and  28^  south.  An  important  portion  of  the 
water,  however,  crosses  to  Africa,  and  is  there  turned  aside,  pass- 
ing between  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the  coast,  and  at 
length  impinging  against  a  great  South  Atlantic  counter^current, 
when  the  water,  prevented  from  proceeding  southwards,  passes 
round  the  Cape  of  G-ood  Hope  over  the  Agulhas  Bank,  bv  which 
it  is  lifted  above  its  former  level  and  brought  into  a  concUtion  to 
act  forcibly  on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  velocity  of  this 
current  near  the  east  coast  of  Africa  varies,  but  is  very  consider- 
able,  its  mean  rate  amounting  to  from  18  to  28  nules  in  24  hours, 
but  reaching  sometimes  to  as  much  as  5^  miles  per  hour.  The 
breadth  of  the  current  is  also  very  considerable,  amounting  to 
fr^m  90  to  100  nules  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Agulhas 
Bank,  where  it  is  also  very  deep.  A  CTeat  part  of  this  current 
returns  eastwards  into  the  racific,  by  miat  is  called  the  Southern 
connecting  current,  but  part  of  it  proceeds  into  the  Southern 
Atlantic  current,  and  so  into  the  main  Equatorial  stream  current, 
which  extends  westwards  for  3000  miles,  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  Cape  St.  Boque,  the  north-easterly  exl^mity  of  South  America^ 
and  then  north-westward  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Its  breadth 
is  at  first  180  miles,  but  it  afterwards  widens  to  400  miles,  and 
ultimately  becomes  more  than  500  miles  across.  It  moves  with  a 
mean  velocity  of  about  30  nules  per  day,  varying,  however,  from 
25  nules  in  winter  to  as  much  as  60  nules  in  summer,  between 
latitudes  16^  and  23^  west.    It  is  a  surfieu^e  current. 

104.  The  Equatorial  current  thus  conveys  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  G-ulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  southern  side,  an  immense 
volume  of  water,  which  is  discharged  by  the  channel  that  exists 
between  Florida  and  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  issues  thence  as  the 
Gulf  Stream^  and  being  deflected  northwards  by  the  islands  and 
reefs  of  the  Bahamas,  it  pours  a  vast  volume  of  water,  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  86^ .  Fahr.,  into  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  at 
an  average  rate  of  63  nules  per  day.  The  quantity  has  been  esti- 
mated as  more  than  three  thousand  times  that  discharged  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  current  is  bent  round  to  the  east  by  the  form 
of  the  American  coast  line  and  conveyed  across  the  Athintic  with 
a  great  velocity  and  high  temperature,  gradually  but  very  slowly 
diminishing.  The  whole  course  taken  by  the  water  from  the 
Florida  coast  to  the  Azores  is  about  3500  miles,  which  is  per- 
formed in  78  days,  at  a  mean  rate  of  38  nules  per  day.  The 
stream  traverses  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  (from  23°  to  43^ 
north),  and  completely  crosses  the  Atlantic. 

105.  '*  The  TnOTiTniim  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Strait  of  Florida 
iB  86°  Falir.,  or  about  9°  above  that  of  the  ocean  at  the  same  latitude.  At  10^ 
larther  north  it  is  88''  to  84%  having  lost  little  more  than  2**  in  this  space.    At 
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63°  west  longitttde  it  is  81^  in  summer,  and  nearly  67°  in  winter.  I^ve  degrees 
&rther  east  it  is  79%  at  50°  west  longitude  it  is  77°.  Eire  degrees  more  to  the 
east  it  is  75°,  and  at  40°  west  longitude  it  is  nearly  74°,  Thus  the  temperature^ 
like  the  velocity,  decreases  as  the  stream  progresses,  but  not  so  rapidly,  haying 
lost  only  about  18°  in  3000  miles ;  and  even  when  it  turns  to  the  south,  cmd 
spreads  itself  over  the  ocean,  it  still  Tnaintains  the  heat  of  summer.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  vast  expanse  of  warm  water,  from  S°  to  10°  above  the  tern- 
pentore  of  the  sea,  must  have  a  great  effect  in  mitigating  the  climate  of  the 
adjacent  countries.  A  simple  calculation  will  show  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
disdiarged  over  the  Atlantic  from  the  waters  of  the  Ghulf  Stream  in  a  winter 
day,  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  whole  column  of  atmosphere  that  rests 
upon  France  and  the  British  Islands  from  the  freezing  point  to  sunuuer  heat. 
It  ia  the  influence  of  this  stream  upon  climate  that  makes  Ireland  the  Emerald 
Isle  of  the  sea,  and  dothes  the  shores  of  England  with  evergreen  robes ;  while 
in  the  same  latitude  on  the  other  side,  the  shores  of  Labrador  are  &st  bound  in 
leiten  of  ice.  In  1831  the  harbour  of  St.  John's  Newfoundland  was  closed 
with  ice  in  the  month  of  June,  although  it  is  2°  fiuther  south  than  Liverpool ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  Ghilf  Stream  is  Mt  in  Norway,  and  on  the  shores  of 
Spttabergen  *.'* 

106.  Two  currents  commence  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  one  (Bennell's  current)  running  northwards,  round  the 
interior  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  western  coast  of  the  British 
islands,  at  a  velocity  varying  from  24  to  28  miles  per  day ;  the 
other  proceeding  southwards,  originating  opposite  the  coast  of 
FrsQoe,  and  continuing  with  a  breadth  of  nearly  200  miles,  its 
rate  increasing  from  12  to  50  miles  a-day,  till  it  turns  eastward^ 
along  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  after  which,  turning  again,  it  probably 
fiills  into  the  main  Equatorial  current.  In  part  of  its  course  it 
presents  the  singular  phenomenon  of  two  great  oceanic  streams 
(this  and  the  Equatorial)  running  in  parallel  lines  and  almost  in 
contact,  but  in  exactly  opposite  durections. 

The  Arctic  current  of  the  Atlantic  sets  southwards  and  west- 
wards from  the  Arctic  Pole,  originating,  no  doubt,  in  a  drift 
current  produced  by  prevalent  winds ;  and  in  the  same  way  there 
is  an  Antarctic  Atlantic  current  proceeding  eastwards  from  Cape 
Hoom,  and  afterwards  turning  to  the  north.  There  are  also  some 
other  currents  of  considerable  importance,  the  most  interesting 
being  a  branch  from  the  Equatorial,  proceeding  south-westwards 
along  the  coast  of  South  America,  under  the  name  of  the  Brazil 
current. 

107.  It  appears,  by  careful  reference  to  the  currents  known  in 
various  seas,  that  the  phenomena  they  present  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily explained  by  a  mere  reference  to  prevalent  winds,  nor  are 
they  due  to  any  initial  force  urging  them  along  a  definite  coiurse. 
Th^  are,  however,  beyond  a  doubt,  sreatlv  modified  by  the  actual 
connguration  of  the  continents,  and  would  be  influenced  by  any 

*  Jolmaton's  Fhyikal  AdM,  IHt.  B.  i.  p.  4. 
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important  cbonge  in  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  ialandB  and 
shoals  in  their  yicinity.  Thus,  if  the  entrance  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea  or  the  exit  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  been  on  the  Pacific 
instead  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  America,  the  climate  and  tempera- 
ture of  the  Old  World  would  have  been  extremely  different  from 
that  which  we  now  experience ;  and  although  the  Atlantic  is  infi- 
nitely more  important  to  European  and  American  climates  than 
the  racific,  still,  any  great  modification  of  the  latter  ocean  would 
not  be  without  marked  effect  on  the  land  all  oyer  the  world. 

If,  ftt  any  former  period  of  the  earth*!  histoiy,  a  complete  harrier  bad  existed 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Equatorial  corrent  into  the  Ckribhean  Sea,  the  water 
might  poisibly  hare  been  driyen  northwardB  along  the  American  coast,  wanninff 
the  countries  of  Kortii  America ;  while  the  Arctic  current,  if  slightly  turned 
aside  by  changes  in  the  position  of  the  land  near  Greenland,  mifht  haye  acqraiired 
an  easterly  direction,  bringing  down  ioe-bergs,  and  eyen  ice-fields,  to  the  shores 
of  England  and  France. 

A  small  depression  of  the  land  in  Western  Europe  would  probably  be  ao- 
oompanied  bj  a  great  change  of  dimate,  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  change 
would  depend  on  moyements  at  yery  distant  points. 

It  must  be  obseryed,  howeyer,  that  the  gyratory  moyement  of  the  water  which 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  whole  breadth  ofthe  Atiantio  Ocean  may  be  intimately 
connected  with  the. yery  existence  of  the  Gtdf  Stream,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  circulation  of  the  water  unless  it  performs  some 
such  course. 

108.  The  depth  of  the  ^reat  oceanic  stream  currents  is  un- 
known, but  in  some  cases  it  is  certainly  not  less  than  60  or  70 
fathoms,  and  may  be  much  more*.  In  these  cases,  as  in  that  of 
the  tide  wave,  the  mechanical  effect,  especially  when  the  stream 
moves  with  any  degree  of  rapidity,  must  be  very  great  at  consider- 
able depths.  Owing  to  the  slow  rate  of  subsidence  in  deep  water 
of  small  particles  of  matter  not  having  a  much  greater  specific 
gravity  than  water,  it  is  certain  that,  over  the  whole  range  of  a 
great  current,  deposits  of  mud,  mingled  with  the  remains  of  marine 
vegetables  and  animals  in  all  imaginable  degrees  of  admixture, 
may  be  in  the  coiu^e  of  formation,  even  where  the  surface  water  is 
dear,  and  the  open  sea  shows  but  little  organic  life,  either  vege- 
table or  animal  f.  The  secrets  of  these  great  depths  are  not  likely 
to  be  revealed  for  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  but  in 
times  far  distant  they  may  be  laid  bare  by  the  upheaval  of  the 
ocean  floor,  and  bv  land  produced  in  tracts  now  quite  unfathomable. 
The  result  will  then  have  to  be  judged  of  from  the  appearances 
presented;  but,  imless  the  future  naturalist  is  weU  acquainted 
with  the  laws  that  now  govern  these  deposits,  he  will  argue  but 

*  Tlie  dq>th  of  the  Gulf  Streun  cannot  be  Terj  considerable  on  the  American  coast  since  the 
iee-berga  are  driffced  across  it  by  the  cold  under-current. 

t  Mr.  Babbage  ("  Economy  of  Manufactures")  has  observed  that  if  mud,  mechanically  sna- 
pended  in  water,  sink  through  one  foot  of  water  in  an  hour,  it  will  be  carried  by  a  current  mo- 
Ting  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hoar  to  a  distance  of  1500  miles  before  it  has  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  600  feet. 
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refy  imperfectly  conceining  the  history  of  what  will  be  to  him  the 
past.  The  laws  of  nature,  however,  in  these,  as  in  other  respects, 
are  in  all  probability  unchangeable,  and  thus  we  are  ri^t  in 
studying  existing  phenomena,  in  order  to  learn  the  history  of 
former  events,  and  the  early  condition  of  the  globe. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  EFFECT  PRODTJCED  ON  THE  EARTH'S  CRUST  BY 
CHANGES  OF  TEMPERATURE  AND  VARIOUS  ALTERATIONS 
OF  CLIMATE  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  CONDITION,  AND  BY  OR- 
OANIC  AGENCY. 

109.  Fbom  chanG;es  in  the  actual  state,  tne  mechanical  con- 
dition, and  the  mecnanical  position  of  the  atmosphere  and  water, 
we  pass  on  now  to  discuss  how  far  these  changes  affect  the  more 
solid  portion  of  the  earth,  or  in  other  words,  we  have  to  consider 
the  nature  and  effect  of  what  is  sometimes  called  atmospheric  and 
aqueous  action.  These  can  only  be  measured  by  a  reference  to 
and  comparison  with  changes  produced  by  the  action  of  known 
causes  during  a  definite  period,  and  the  consideration  of  these 
facts  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  observers  and  rea- 
soners,  inquiring  diligently  concerning  the  true  value  of  existing 
causes,  especially  when  acting  for  a  very  long  time  and  under 
favourable  circumstances.  The  various  facts  of  this  kind  bearing 
on  the  earth's  history  having  been  set  forth  by  various  authors*, 
it  wOl  be  necessary  here  onr^  to  recapitulate  them  briefly  under 
distinct  heads,  referring  to  the  works  m  question  for  further  de- 
tails. 

Another  part  of  the  same  subject  has  been  fairly  appreciated ; 
namely,  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  as  weU  during,  as 
subsequent  to  the  action  of  mere  mechanical  force;  and  though 
perhaps  at  present  this  subject  is  not  fully  ripe  for  dLscussion,  it 
will  be  useful  to  suggest,  both  to  the  chemist  and  geologist,  many 
Acts  hitherto  unexplained.  The  present  chapter,  however,  will 
contain  only  an  account  of  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  changes 
already  spoken  of  as  occurring  in  the  condition  and  position  of  the 
air  and  water. 

*  See  Von  HoiTe  "  Oeeehiehte  der  dnieh  Ueberliefemng nadurewiegenen  vatOrUdaen  Verflnder- 
nmi  der  Erdoberfl&cfae.'*  Gotha,  18M— 1834.  (*'  History  of  Natttral  Changes  of  the  Earth's 
■nmee  aa  proved  by  actnal  obaerration.")    See  also  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology. 
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110.  The  following  scheme  will  show  the  nature  of  the  changes 
that  take  place  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  order  in  which  the 
various  iacts  are  described : — 

I. — Destrudive  Influences, 
Atmospheric  and  meteoric  action. 
By  disint^gfation,  §  111. 
By  mechanical  foree,  §  112. 
By  electric  dischai^ea,  §  118. 
Aqueous  action. 

By  chemical  agency,  §  114. 
By  mechanical  force  directly. 

Of  running  water,  §  115, 116. 
Of  falling  water,  §  117. 

Of  sudden  torrents  of  water  and  mud,  118 — 121. 
Of  sea-waves,  §  122—126. 
By  mechanical  force  indirectly. 
By  undermining,  §  127, 128. 
Glacial  action. 

Destroyij^  rocks  hy  frost,  §  129—181, 186. 
Transpoffiig  rocks  by  glaciers  and  icebergs 
into  yaUeys,  §  132. 
across  seas,  §  138 — ^135. 

II. — Reproductive  or  ContervaUoe  Influences, 
By  matter  held  in  suspension  in  water. 

Deposited  in  river  courses,  §  188, 139. 

Deposited  in  lakes,  §  140. 

Deposited  along  lines  of  coast,  §  141 — 145. 
By  matter  held  in  solution  in  water,  §  146. 

m. — Order  qf  Arrangement  of  Deposited  and  Transported  Material. 
Under  atmospheric  influence,  §  147. 
Under  the  action  of  running  water,  §  148. 
In  the  sea»  §  149. 

IV. — Organic  Ir^Utences. 
In  association  with  various  inorganic  materials,  §  150. 
As  forming  distinct  rocks,  §  150 — 158. 

111.  The  destructive  action  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  generallv 
manifest,  except  in  the  disintegration  of  exposed  rocks,  into  which 
water  penetrates,  and  in  which,  owing  to  conditions  of  climate, 
this  water  occasionally  cools  down  rapidly,  below  the  temperature 
of  its  extreme  contraction.  Such  action  is  seen  either  in  high 
mountainous  districts,  where  peaks  of  naked  rock  are  exposed 
daily  to  great  alterations  of  temperature,  or  where  certain  very 
decomposable  rocks  are  exposed  at  the  sur&ce.  The  subjoined  dia- 
enxa  (fig.  8)  will  give  some  idea  of  the  grotesque  forms  assumed 
by  granite  in  the  latter  case ;  but  both  in  this  rock,  and  in  many 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  slates,  the  degradation  extends  for  a 
considerable  depth  below  the  sur&ce,  a  result  that  may  be  due  to 
the  penetration  of  water  containing  acids.     Occasioniilly,  indeed. 
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a  decomposed  rock  has  been  aubgequeatly  recoDsolidated  by  the 
infiltration  of  water  holding  carbonate  of  lime  or  iron,  and  som^ 
times  there  are  presented  curious  and  regular  forms,  into  which 
the  auriace  has  been  hoUoved. 

Rg-3. 


Difnduion  of  amUM  hj  AeniMpbais  Eiponn. 

112.  The  winds  occasionally  modify  the  surface,  especially  in 
pushing  forward  hills  of  loose  sand  oif  exposed  coasts,  and  in 
deserts.  In  these  cases  there  is  usually  a  slope  and  a  steep  side 
to  the  bill,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  4),  where  the 

Fig.  4. 

*ind  is  supposed  to  hare  blown  from  a  towards  b,  first  pushing 
the  sand  up  the  slant  side  of  the  hill,  and  then  pushing  it  over 
from  b  to  e,  afler  which  it  is  again  pushed  up  in  a  similar  way  to 
the  summit  of  a  next  hill,  and  so  on.  Where  this  kind  of  motion 
i>  pretty  constant,  the  total  advance  per  annum  has  been  known  to 
amount  from  60  to  70  feet,  and  many  parts  of  the  coasts  of 
England,  HoUsnd,  Flanders,  France  and  Portugal,  present  in- 
•tancee  of  villages  that  are  almost  or  entirely  submerged  by  such 
•dvance  and  encroachment  of  sand. 

Indurated  dunes  exist  in  New  Holland,  at  Guadaloupe,  in  Ma- 
deira, and  other  places,  where  water  chuged  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  iron,  or  perhaps  silica,  has  hardened  the  loose  sand;  and 
■ometimea  the  root«  of  a  plant  (most  commonly  the  Arundo  arena- 
^)  bind  together  the  sand  into  a  firm  mass,  which  is  then  no 
loiwer  drifted. 

There  is  ^roof  of  the  advance  of  dunes  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
off  Cape  Finisterre,  to  the  extent  of  about  16  miles  in  half  a  cen- 
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tuiy,  showing  an  average  rate  of  upwards  of  560  yards  per  annum ; 
but  this  is  an  extreme  case. 

118.  OooaBionally  rocks  have  been  altered  by  electric  disobarges,  eitber  ce- 
menting sand  by  absolute  fusion,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  potash,  or 
splitting  off  and  removing  \arge  solid  firagments.  Loose  sand  is  the  chief  rock 
acted  on  in  t^e  first-mentioned  manner,  and  the  results  have  been  not  a  little 
curious.  The  depth  to  which  the  fusion  firom  the  electric  spark  has  extended, 
is  in  some  places  more  than  80  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  vitrified  walls  of 
the  tube  produced  as  much  as  ^th  of  an  inch.  These  tubes,  thus  formed  of 
fused  sand  or  glass,  and  called  fkUgwrites,  are  generally  compressed,  furrowed 
in  the  direction  of  their  length,  and  about  2  or  8  inches  m  circumfiBrenoe.  They 
are  often  forked,  and  severu  have  been  observed  within  a  small  area. 

**  At  Funzie,  in  Fetlar,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  rock  of  mioa- 
Bohist,  105  feet  Ions,  10  feet  broad,  and  in  some  places  4  feet  thick,  was  in  an 
instant  torn  by  a  flash  of  lightning  firom  its  bed,  and  broken  into  three  large, 
and  several  sxnaller  fragments.  One  of  these,  26  feet  long,  10  feet  broad,  and 
4  feet  thick,  was  simply  turned  oyer.  The  second,  which  was  28  feet  long,  17 
fiaet  broad,  and  5  feet  m  thickness,  was  hurled  across  a  high  point,  to  the  di- 
stance of  60  yards.  Another  broken  mass,  about  40  feet  long,  was  thrown  still 
fiurther,  but  m  the  same  direction,  quite  into  the  sea.  Th^  were  also  many 
smaller  fragments  scattered  up  and  down*.'* 

114.  The  action  of  water  on  rocks  may  take  place  either  by 
actual  solution  or  decomposition;  or  by  loosening  the  cohesive 
force  of  the  particles,  and  allowing  them  to  disintegrate ;  or  lastly, 
and  chiefly,  by  acting  mechanicaUy  upon  them,  remoyin^  portions 
to  a  distance,  rubbing  and  rolling  them  one  against  another.  The 
mechanical  action  may  take  place  either  by  the  mere  weight  of 
water ;  by  friction,  when  water  moves  over  an  exposed  surface,  as 
in  rivers ;  by  the  acquired  momentum  of  waves  of  translation,  as 
in  tidal  action  or  marine  currents ;  by  impact,  or  the  falling  of 
water  from  a  height,  as  in  waterfalls ;  or  lastly,  by  undermining, 
as  when  a  soft  bed,  which  forms  the  support  oi  overlying  rocks,  is 
eaten  away  by  the  water,  and  the  overlying  mass  is  brought  down 
by  the  action  of  its  own  gravitation,  its  support  being  removed. 

The  solvent  power  of  water  is  exercised  in  every  case  where 
that  fluid  penetrates  rocks,  whatever  the  circumstances  may  be, 
and  is  greatlv  assisted  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  other  substances,  which  very  soon  become  mixed  with  it.  On 
all  the  soluble  salts,  on  many  earths,  and  especially  on  limestone, 
the  eflect  is  very  manifest,  and  in  the  latter  case  is  often  seen  in 
large  caverns,  flrst  hoUowed  out,  and  then  partially  filled  up,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  Water,  issuing 
from  deep  sources  at  a  high  temperature,  acts  much  more  readily 
and  extensively  than  when  pure  and  cold. 

115.  The  action  of  running  water  is  seen  in  streams  of  all  kinds, 
whether  with  or  without  rapids  and  waterfalls,  and  in  these  cases 

•  BcT.  O.  Low,  quoted  in  Lydl'i  **  Prindplet/*  Mrentli  edition,  p.  184. 
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we  have  generally  not  only  the  action  of  the  water,  but  also  that 
of  sand  and  other  materials,  conveyed  along  by  it ;  and  thus  the 
obstacles  presented  in  the  river  course,  and  firequently  the  banks 
themselyes  of  the  stream,  are  worn  and  washed  away  with  extra- 
ordinaiy  rapidity.  Siver  courses  are  also  sometimes  swept  out 
and  modifi^  in  their  progress  to  the  sea,  long  after  they  have  left 
the  high  ground,  and  while  traversing  nearly  level  plains,  this 
being  effected  by  the  union  of  several  streams  into  one  principal 
channel,  and  the  contraction  of  a  multitude  of  smaller  and  shal- 
lower feeders  into  one  river,  having  a  much  smaller  sectional  area 
than  the  sum  of  those  of  the  different  streams,  and  therefore  run- 
ning with  greater  rapidity.  The  mechanical  force  of  every  river- 
current  is  constantly  exerted  in  pushing  forwards  detrital  and 
fragmentary  matter  that  has  been  introduced  from  without,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  constant  deposit  is  taking  place  in  the  river  bed, 
which,  if  left,  wiU  ultimately  choke  up  the  original  channel,  and 
force  the  river  to  acquire  a  new  one. 

116.  Among  examples  of  the  eroding  action  of  running  water, 
Sir  G.  Lyell*  mentions  the  recent  excavations  by  the  Simeto,  one 
of  the  principal  rivers  of  Sicily,  whereby  a  passage  has  been  opened 
through  a  lava  current  in  the  course  of  about  two  centuries,  mea- 
Buiing  from  50  to  several  hundred  feet  wide,  and  in  some  parts 
from  40  to  50  feet  deep.  This  lava  is  in  no  part  porous  or  scoria- 
ceauBy  but  consists  of  a  compact  homogeneous  mass  of  hard  blue 
i^ock.  In  soft  rocks,  as  on  the  flanks  of  Yesuvius,  where  torrents 
descend  the  mountain  side  after  heavy  rain,  instances  are  on  record 
of  a  passage  25  feet  wide  having  been  cut  in  three  days,  and  other 
Bunilar  instances  are  well  known. 

117.  The  effect  of  a  fall  of  water,  either  directly  or  by  under- 
nunuig  soft  strata,  is  often  traceable,  but  perhaps  nowhere  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  the  great  Ealls  of  Niagara. 

**  The  river  Niagara  eridently  onoe  flowed  in  a  shallow  yallej  acroBs  the  whole 
^>tfbnn  between  the  great  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  from  the  present  site  of  the 
'^■Us  to  the  escarpment  cabled  the  Queenstown  heights,  and  the  river  has  been 
*lowly  eating  ita  way  backwards  through  the  rocks  for  the  distance  of  seven 
nules.  Hie  boundary  cliffs  of  the  ravine  are  usually  perpendicular,  and  in 
Buny  places  undermined  on  one  side  by  the  impetuous  stream.  The  upper- 
^QQst  rock  of  the  table-land  at  the  Falls  consists  of  hard  limestone,  about  90 
^  thick,  beneath  which  lie  soft  shales  of  equal  thickness,  continually  under- 
ouned  by  the  action  of  the  spray,  which  rises  from  the  pool  into  which  so  large 
*  body  of  water  is  projected,  and  is  driven  violently  by  gu«ts  of  wind  against 
^  base  of  the  precipice.  In  consequence  of  this  action,  and  that  of  frost,  the 
■bale  disintegrates  and  crumbles  away,  and  portions  of  the  incumbent  rock 
ovtthang  40  feet,  and  often,  when  unsupported,  tumble  down ;  so  that  the 
^^  do  not  remain  absolutely  stationary  at  the  same  spot,  even  for  half  a 
oenturyt." 

^  Lf«U'i  "  Priadpln,**  mUe  eU.,  p.  Ml.  t  lb.  p.  908. 
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A  somewhat  Bimilar  conditioa  to  that  above  described,  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  6,  which  illuBtnitea  the  mode  in  which  fkUing  water 
deatro}^  and  eats  out  hard  rock,  leaving  a  projecting  ledge,  which, 
however,  is  constantly  being  removed  and  as  often  replaced. 

118.  The  power  of  running  water  in  removing  stones  is  well 
seen  when  the  usual  rate  of  motion  of  river-curreata  is  greatly 

■    accelerated  in  consequence  of  some 
"'  temporary  flood.    Such  an  instance 

,  .sj^i_.Li.u_  occurred  in  Scotland  in  1829,  where 

I  the  whole  length  of  riverB  flooded 
%  could  not  have  been  less  than  500 
i||  miles,  and  when  88  bridges  and  a 
jlj  vast  number  of  bmu  and  hamleta 
^  were  totally  obhterated.   A  detailed 
Iq  account  of  these  floods  was  pub- 
J  liehed  by  Sir  T.  Sick  Lauder,  in 
1830,  and  presents  many  remark- 
Actin  of  nmt  w.ttf  OB  Rud  Kact.    able  eiampleB  of  the  force  eierted 
bv  rmidly  moving  water,  loaded  with  fragments  which  it  had 
already  torn  from  their  original  position.    In  a  ease  recorded  by  Mr. 
Culley  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  {vol.  i.  p.  149), 
heavy  rains  falling  during  three  days  of  August  1827  swelled  to 
an  unusual  height  a  small  rivulet  which  flows  at  a  moderate  decli- 
vity from  the  eastern  watershed  of  the  Cheviot  HjIIb,  and  caused 
it  not  only  to  transport  enormous  accumulations  of  several  thou- 
sand tons  weight  of  gravel  and  sand,  but  also  to  carry  away  a 
bridge  then  in  progress  of  building,  some  of  the  arch-stones  of 
whi^,  weighing  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  ton  each,  were 
propelled  two  miles  down  the  rivulet. 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  current  tore  away  from  the  abutment 
of  a  mill-dam  a  large  block  of  greenstone-porphyiT,  weighing 
nearly  two  tons,  and  transported  the  same  to  tne  distance  of  s 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Instances  are  related  as  occurring  repeatedly, 
in  which  from  1000  to  3000  tons  of  gravel  have  been  in  like  man- 
ner removed  to  great  distances  in  one  dar ;  and  the  author  asserts, 
that  whenever  400  or  500  cart-loads  of  this  gravel  are  taken  away 
for  the  repair  of  roads,  one  moderate  flood  replaces  the  amount  of 
loss  vrith  the  same  quantity  of  rounded  debris. 

119.  Freshets,  or  periodical  floods  of  small  extent,  occur  in  many 
rivers,  and  produce  considerable  results ;  large  quantities  of  de- 
tritus and  deposits  of  lai^er  kind  than  mere  river  silt  being  carried 
forwards  to  a  distance,  and  at  length  removed  into  the  sea.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  during  freshets,  a  river  tends  chiefly  to  widen 
its  bed,  without  greatly  deepening  it,  for  the  aquatic  plants,  the 
silt  and  the  gravel,  are  not  swept  away,  but  tsther  defend  the 
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bottom  of  the  river ;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  banks  are  exposed, 
and,  as  well  as  the  lowlands  on  each  side,  are  frequently  washed 
away. 

120.  Torrents  are  often  produced  after  floods  and  fireshets,  where 
the  "water  is  dammed  up  tor  a  time,  and  then  breaks  through  all 
obstacles.  Examples  have  often  been  quoted,  and  one  of  great 
extent  which  occurred  in  1818  in  the  Vallais  (Switzerland),  is  a 
good  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which  causes  of  this  kind  act. 
In  this  case,  a  lake  containing  800,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  was 
formed  in  winter,  the  water  being  held  back  in  a  valley  by  rocks 
and  masses  of  ice,  conveyed  chiefly  by  avalanches.  The  lower 
part  of  the  embanionent  thus  formeo,  was  partly  undermiued,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  water  flowed  through  it,  although  not  enough 
to  drain  the  lake ;  so  that  when  the  warm  weather  came,  the  whole 
barrier  gave  way,  and  the  waters  were  all  discharged  in  half  an 
hour.  The  torrent  reached  the  Lake  of  Geneva  (a  distance  of 
forty-five  miles)  in  six  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  destruction  caused 
by  it  involved  every  house,  tree,  or  other  object  in  the  way.  Other 
instances  have  frequently  occurred,  by  which  whole  villages  have 
been  entirely  swept  away ;  and  as  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  bodies  of  water,  many  thousand  times  greater  than  the 
largest  of  these,  are  now  above  the  general  level  of  much  sur- 
rounding land,  debacles  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  enormously 
fi;reater  extent,  may  be  looked  for  at  some  future  time,  and  may 
nave  happened  in  former  ages. 

The  vast  depression  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  sea  may  one  day  be 
filled  up  by  a  rush  of  water  coming  in  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  smaller  but  much  deeper  hollow  of  the  Dead  Sea  may  also 
hereafter  be  a  scene  of  destruction  from  water,  as  we  are  told  it 
was  once  by  fire. 

Besides  these  torrents  of  water,  others  occur  from  time  to  time, 
in  which  mud  is  poured  out  from  some  concealed  lake  beneath  a 
turf  bog,  or  from  some  volcanic  vent.  Examples  have  occurred  of 
the  first  Idnd  in  Ireland,  in  the  vall^  of  the  Arve,  and  elsewhere ; 
and  of  the  latter  kind  in  Java  and  rem.  They  are  referred  to  in 
another  paragraph  (§  159). 

121.  Currents  of  water  neoessarilv  produce  results,  the  more  disastrous  as  the 
slope  of  their  course  is  greater ;  but  it  need  not  he  supposed  that  this  slope  must 
be  considerable  to  cause  a  mischieyous  torrent.  The  most  rapid  streams  haying 
a  continuous  bed  not  broken  by  rapids  offer  slopes  of  only  V  or  2°,  and  jet  are  ca- 
pable of  conTejing  along  blocks  nearly  half  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  many  rivers 
flow  rapidly  with  infinitely  smaller  inclinations,  navigable  streams  rarely  haying 
a  slope  of  more  than  8'  to  4',  and  the  most  rapid  of  the  larger  European  rivers, 
the  Khine  and  Bhone,  presenting  a  mean  of  m>m  1'  to  2^,  while  in  some  ^arts 
they  only  run  on  a  slope  of  4"  to  8".  These  data  are  important  for  comparison, 
for  we  may  thus  see  the  prodigious  result  that  would  be  produced  on  more  con- 
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siderable  slopeB,  en*  even  by  a  greater  depth  of  water,  sinoe  in  the  latter  case  the 
friction  on  the  sides  and  banks  would  be  diminished** 

122.  We  oome  next  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  which  is  partly 
undermining,  but  chiefly  consists  of  the  direct  effect  of  waves  beat- 
ing against  exposed  shores.  The  action  of  the  tide-wave  is  alter- 
nating, for  it  both  advances  and  recedes,  destroying  as  it  advances, 
and  carrying  away  the  debris  as  it  recedes.  The  waves  of  currents 
act  only  in  one  direction,  continually  beating  against  the  same 
obstacles,  and  removing  the  firagments  frequently  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  direction  of  their  coiirse;  and  thus  when  tidal  action 
and  that  of  marine  currents  are  combined,  they  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce marked  results,  the  joint  action  being  very  sreat.  Currents 
are  frequently  produced  by  tidal  action  in  confinea  seas,  and  in  seas 
where  there  are  many  islands,  especially  if  the  depth  of  water  is 
great. 

128.  It  is  not  easv  to  estimate  the  troe  extent  of  the  action  of  the  tide-wave 
beneath  the  snr£EU»,  but  its  effect  between  high  and  low  water  has  been  frequently 
noticed  and  recorded.  Sir  H.  Be  la  Becbe,  in  his  *  Manual/  has  mentioned  sereral 
instances  on  the  British  shores,  where  the  tidal-wave  would  seem  not  to  disturb 
shoals  at  even  moderate  depths  f ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Siau  has  obserred 
tidal  action  in  the  bay  of  St.  Paul's  (Isle  of  Bourbon)  at  a  depth  of  622  feet, 
on  a  bed  of  sand  and  basaltic  gravelt.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  greatest  effect 
is  produced  where  the  tide- wave  has  been  least  interfered  with  by  the  form  of 
the  land. 

Fresh  water  moving  with  a  velodtv  equivalent  to  a  mile  and  a  half  per  day,  is 
Bsid  to  be  sufficient  to  tear  up  fine  clay;  a  velocity  about  six  times  as  great,  or 
about  eight  miles  and  a  half  per  day,  removes  fine  sand ;  seventeen  miles  per  day 
removes  fine  gravel ;  and  fifiy  miles  per  day,  or  little  more  than  two  miles  per 
hour,  carries  along  angular  stones  of  ordinary  kind  nearly  as  large  as  an  egg. 
These  of  course  are  the  rates  of  motion  which  the  water  must  have  at  the  bottom 
of  a  stream,  where  the  friction  is  considerable.  The  rate  of  a  stream's  motion  at 
the  surface  is  very  much  greater  than  at  the  bottom,  but  this  is  not  the  case  when 
water  is  moved  alone  in  a  wave  of  translation,  the  velocity  being  then  greater  la 
deep  water  than  at  ue  surfece.  According  to  Matthew  White,  the  bed  of  the 
British  Channel  is  disturbed  during  gales  at  depths  of  63 — 67  fathoms,  and  at 
80  fathoms  deposits  are  often  made  and  removea§. 

124.  The  effect  of  aqueous  action  is  well  seen  on  many  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe  and  America,  but  varies  greatly  in 
extent  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exposed  shore.  Thus,  "vnien 
the  waves  come  in  upon  a  flat  and  gradually  shelving  coast,  without 
impediments,  the  effect  is  rather  to  contnbute  new  deposits  than 
to  remove  those  which  already  exist.  When  there  is  an  exposed 
cliff,  the  rocks  being  horizontal,  but  the  lower  ones  not  much  harder 
than  the  upper  (fig.  7),  the  cliff  is  undermined,  and  the  debris  are 
carried  away  every  tide,  so  that  the  work  of  destruction  goes  on 

•  See  Bendant**  *'  Geologie,'*  p.  70. 

t  Geologicftl  Manual,  third  edition,  1883|  p.  1 10. 

i  An.  de  PhTsique  for  1841,  aeeond  aeriea,  tol.  U.  p.  118. 

\  Danrin'a  Soath  America,  p.  S3. 
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rery  rapidly.     This  is  the  caae  remarkably  on  the  eaat  const  of 
England,  where  maDy  Tillages  hare  disappeared,  and  broad  tracts 


of  the  coast  removed,  even  where  the  cliffs  are  not  leas  than  800 
feet  in  height.  Under  circmnstanceB  apparently  leas  favourable, 
and  where  the  rocks  incline  inland,  as  represented  in  the  other 
p«rt  of  the  same  diagram  (fig.  6),  the  same  thing  must  necessarily 
bwpen ;  for  the  upper  rocks  loaing  their  support  will,  after  a  time, 
bll  into  the  bbo,  even  if  not  assisted,  as  is  generally  the  case,  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  &ost  during  winter. 

126.  It  occasionally  happens,  however,  as  in  the  case  represented 
in  fig.  8,  that  the  debris  produced  at  first  by  the  action  of  the  waves 

Fig.  8.  Fig.  9. 


accumulate  at  the  base  of  a  cliff,  and  form  a  natural  rampart  pr&> 
venting  farther  destruction.  It  is  this  condition  that  is  fnequently 
imitated  by  engineera  when  they  desire  to  prevent  further  e- 
croachments  of  the  sea  on  ^         ^* 
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126.  The  effect  of  this  conetaDt  abrasion  on  exposed  coasts  is  seen 
also  in  the  eating  out  of  caverns,  the  formation  of  natural  bridges 
by  the  removal  of  the  lower  parts  of  projecting  headlands,  and  the 
actual  sepuntion  of  promontoriee  from  the  main  land,  thus  forming 
islands  and  isolated  needleB  and  pinnacles.  Such  s  caae  is  exem- 
plified in  fig.  9,  where  peculiar  forms  are  represented,  into  which  the 
chalk  of  the  Normandy  coast  has  been  worn ;  and  other  cases  are 
well  known,  as  for  instance  the  "  Needles,"  also  of  chalk,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  those  at  Flamborough 
Head.  Elsewhere  much  harder  and  toueher  rocks  have  been  acted 
on,  as  shown  in  fig.  10,  where  very  striking  and  picturesque  ap- 
pearances are  represented.  The  following  account  of  these  by 
Dr.  Uibbert,  from  his  description  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  will  be 
found  interesting  and  instructive. 

"  The  most  sublime  scene  is  where  a  mural  pile  of  porphyry, 
escaping  the  process  of  disintegration  that  is  devastating  the  coast, 
appears  to  have  been  left  as  a  sort  of  rampart  against  the  inroads 
of  the  ocean ;  the  Atlantic,  when  provoked  by  wintry  gales,  batters 
s«unst  it  with  all  the  force  of  real  artillery,  the  waves  having,  in 
their  repeated  assaults,  forced  for  themselves  an  entrance.  This 
breach,  named  the  Qrind  of  the  Navir  (fig.  10),  is  widened  eveir 
winter  by  the  overwhelming  surge,  that  finding  a  passage  through 
it  separates  targe  stones  &om  its 
sides,  and  forces  them  to  a  distance  ^-  ^'*' 

of  no  less  than  180  feet.  In  two 
or  three  spots  the  fragments  which 
have  been  detached  are  brought 
together  in  immense  heaps,  that 
appear  as  an  accumulation  of  cu- 
bical masses,  the  product  of  some 
quarry*". 

In  estuaries,  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  tides,  and  the  currents 
derived  &om  and  connected  with 
them,  is  sometimes  very  consider- 
able, and  is,  of  course,  chiefly  ex- 
erted in  modifj'ing  the  coast  line. 

127.  LandsEps  afford  other  ex-  onnd  of  ih.  w.rir.  pu«g<  fomd  bj 
amples  of  the  action  of  water,  and  O"  s»  through  itwki  ti  bard  rer- 
an extraordinary  instance  occurred  P''^- 

on  the  24th  of  December,  1839,  on  the  coast  between  Lyme  Begis 
and  Axmouth,  which  baa  been  described  by  the  Eev.  W,  D.  Cony- 
beare,  and  te  which  the  annexed  diagram  refers.  The  tracts  of 
downs  ranging  there  along  the  coast  is  capped  by  chalk  (A)  which 

•  I>r.  Ribbart,  p.sn,  quoU   Is  I^tll'a  "Piindpla." 


rests  on  BandBtone,  alternating  with  chert  (t),  beneath  which  is 
more  than  100  feet  of  loose  sand  (A) ,  with  coucretiona  at  the  bottom 
and  belonging,  like  i,  to  the  green  aand  formation ;  the  whole  of 
«ie  above  masses,  h,i,k,  reposing  on  retentive  beds  of  clay  (1) 
belonging  to  the  lias,  which  shelves  towards  the  sea.  Numerous 
springs  issuing  from  the  loose  sand  (i)  have  gradually  removed 
portions  of  it,  and  thus  undermined  the  superstratum  so  as  to  have 
taxaed  subsidences  at  former  times,  and  to  have  produced  a  line  of 
undercliff  between  D  and  E.  In  183S  an  excessively  wet  season 
had  saturated  all  the  rocks  with  moisture,  bo  as  to  increase  the 
Fig.  11. 

LandiUpDenAinuHidi,  n<e.  ISSg. 


A        Tract  of  downfl  at  their  origmAl  W eL 

B       New  ravine. 

c,  s  Sunk  and  fractured  strip  muted  to  A  before  the  eonvulfflOD, 

D,  ■  BeDdon  uudercliff  as  before,  but  more  flssored,  and  thrust  fonranl  about 

60  leet  towards  the  tea. 
I        I^ramidol  crag  lunk  &>om  70  to  20  feet. 
a       Ifew  reef  upheaved  from  the  sea. 

weight  of  the  incumbent  mass,  from  which  the  support  had  already 
been  withdrawn  b^  the  action  of  springs.  Thus  the  superstrata 
were  precipitated  into  hollows  prepared  for  them,  and  the  adjacent 
masses  of  partially  undermined  rock,  to  which  the  movement  waa 
oommunicated,  were  made  to  slide  down  on  a  slippery  basis  of 
watery  sand  towards  the  sea.  These  causes  gave  rise  to  a  convul- 
sion, which  began  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  December,  with  a 
craahing  noise ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  fissures  were 
seen  opening  in  the  ground,  and  the  walls  of  tenements  rending 
and  sinking,  until  s  deep  chasm  or  ravine,  B,  was  formed,  ex- 
tending nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  depth  of 
from  100  to  150  feet,  and  a  breadth  eiceeding  240  feet.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  deep  gulf  lie  fragments  of  the  original  surface  thrown 
together  in  the  wildest  confrision.  In  consequence  of  lateral 
movements  the  tract  intervening  between  the  new  fissure  and  the 
KA,  including  the  ancient  undercliff,  was  fractured,  and  the  whole 
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line  of  sea-cliff  carried  bodily  forwards  for  many  yards.  A  remark- 
able pyramidal  crag,  F,  which  lately  formed  a  distinguishing  land- 
mark, has  sunk  from  a  height  of  about  70  to  20  feet ;  and  the  main 
cliff,  E,  before  more  than  50  feet  distant  from  this  insulated  crag^ 
is  now  brought  almost  close  to  it.  This  motion  of  the  sea-cliff  has 
produced  a  mrther  effect,  which  may  rank  among  the  most  striking 
phsDnomena  of  this  catastrophe.  The  lateral  pressure  of  the  de- 
scending rocks  has  ur^d  the  neighbouring  strata,  extending 
beneath  the  shingle  of  tne  shore,  b^  their  state  of  unnatural  con- 
densation, to  burst  upwards  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  coast ;  thus 
an  eleyated  ridge,  G-,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  rising  more 
than  40  feet,  coTored  by  a  coni^ed  assemblage  of  broken  strata 
and  immense  blocks  of  rock,  inyested  with  sea-weed  and  corallines, 
and  scattered  over  with  shells  and  star-fish,  and  other  productions 
of  the  deep,  forms  an  extended  reef  in  front  of  the  present  range 
of  cliffs  V'^ 

128.  Another  example  of  the  undermining  action  of  water  was 
afforded  by  the  remarkable  fall  of  the  Sossberg,  in  Switzerland, 
which  took  place  in  1806,  after  a  very  rainy  season.  In  this  case 
much  clayey  matter,  which  served  as  a  cementing  medium  of  the 
pebbles  ana  boulders  of  which  the  mountain  is  formed,  was  washed 
away,  and  a  mass  measunnc;  nearly  eighty  millions  of  cubic  yards 
was  precipitated  into  the  yaJley,  forming  hills  nearly  200  feet  high, 
and  Duiying  several  villages,  ijandslips  have  occurred  of  late  years 
in  England  of  the  same  nature,  though  not  to  so  p[reat  an  extent. 

129.  In  addition  to  the  direct  action  of  water  m  disturbing  the 
existing  condition  of  the  earth's  surfistce,  there  is  another  and  no 
less  inluential  way  in  which  it  acts,  in  climates  or  at  elevations 
where  the  temperature  frequently  descends  belowthe  freezing-point 
of  water.  In  mountain  districts  where  there  are  sheltered  vaUeys, 
large  masses  of  ice  often  accumulate  and  descend  far  below  the  level 
of  perpetual  snow,  conveying  with  them  vast  quantities  of  detritus 
either  to  the  valley  into  which  they  open,  or  irnear  the  coast,  quite 
into  the  sea«  In  the  former  case  their  transporting  power  is  soon 
brought  to  a  close,  but  in  the  latter  they  may  then  commence 
journeys  of  many  hundred,  or  even  thousand  miles,  conveyed  along 
by  the  marine  currents  which  set  from  the  cold  seas  into  those  of 
more  temperate  climates. 

The  phenomena  of  glaciers  and  ieeherg^ — as  the  masses  of  ice 
are  designated  in  these  two  cases  respectively — are  exceedingly 
striking  and  very  influential  in  modifymg  the  general  surface  of 
the  land  in  temperate  climates ;  and  tnis  subject  having  important 
bearing  on  many  geolo^cal  inquiries,  deserves  serious  attention. 

130.  G-laciers  have  been  chiefly  studied  in  the  Alps,  where  a 
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nnmber  of  beautiful  and  instructive  examples  are  known,  and  where 
the  climate  is  sufficiently  moderate  to  allow  of  their  careful  and 
detailed  examination  with  comparatiye  convenience.  '^  The  common 
form  of  a  gkcier,"  sajrs  Professor  J.  Forbes,  speaking  of  these  Swiss 
examples  in  his  admirable  '^Travels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy/'* 
*'  is  a  river  of  ice  filling  a  vallej,  and  pouring  down  its  mass  into 
other  vall^s  yet  lower.  It  is  not  a  frozen  ocean,  but  a  &ozen 
torrent.  Its  origin  or  fountain  is  in  the  ramifications  of  the  higher 
valleys  and  gorges,  which  descend  amongst  the  mountains  per- 
petually snow-clad.  But  what  gives  to  a  glacier  its  most  peculiar 
and  characteristic  feature  is,  that  it  does  not  belong  exclusively  or 
necessarily  to  the  snowy  region  already  mentioned.  The  snow 
disappears  from  its  surface  in  summer  as  regularly  as  from  that  of 
the  rocks  which  sustain  its  mass.  It  is  the  prolongation  or  outlet 
of  the  winter-world  above ;  its  geUd  mass  is  protruded  into  the 
midst  of  warm  and  pine-clad  slopes  and  green-sward,  and  sometimes 
reaches  even  to  the  borders  of  cultivation.  The  very  huts  of  the 
peasantry  are  sometimes  invaded  by  this  moving  ice,  and  many 
persons  now  living  have  seen  the  mil  ears  of  com  touching  the 
glacier,  or  gathered  ripe  cherries  from  the  tree  with  one  foot 
standing  on  the  ice*." 

131.  G^laciers  become  more  and  more  numerous  in  mountain 
districts  as  we  advance  from  the  temperate  zones  towards  the  poles, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  reach  gradually  nearer  the  sea-level,  till 
at  length  they  project  into  the  sea.  At  first  these  portions  enter 
a  sea  warmer  than  the  freezing-point  of  water,  and  are  either  en- 
tirely melted,  or  broken  off  and  floated  away  in  small  masses.  At 
len^h,  however,  as  the  quantity  of  ice  near  the  coast  and  the 
rapdiiy  of  its  motion  onwards  gradually  increases,  and  the  sea  also 
becomes  colder,  the  extent  and  thickness  of  the  glaciers  increase 
in  a  corresponding  degree,  until  they  almost  cover  the  land  near 
the  coast.  In  stiU  higher  latitudes  we  arrive  at  regions  where  the 
ice  projects  so  far  into  the  ocean,  and  to  such  enormous  depths, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  load  of  rocks  and  earth  also  conveyed,  the 
quantity  of  ice  beneath  the  surface  is  sufficiently  large  (ice  hems 
specificaUy  lighter  than  even  fresh  water,  and  therefore  much 
lighter  than  that  of  the  sea)  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  mass, 
and  it  then  breaks  and  floats  off  as  an  island.  There  are  thus  in 
cold  seas  two  kiads  of  ice — ^ice-fields  or  floes,  which  are  large,  flat, 
and  shallow  sheets  of  ice,  the  result  of  the  freezing  of  the  surflEu^e 
of  the  water  during  intense  cold,  and  the  deeper,  larger,  and  greatly 
loaded  masses  or  islands  called  icebergs. 

132.  The  surface  and  substance  of  glaciers  and  icebergs  always 
abound  with  fragments  of  rock,  which  are  of  various  sizes,  from  that 
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of  a  house  to  the  finest  mud  and  sand,  and  when  they  appear  in 
long  lines  in  the  direction  of  motion,  are  called  moraines.  The 
rocks  OTer  which  the  glacier  passes,  whether  on  the  mountain  side 
or  elsewhere,  are  usually  rounded,  smoothed,  scratched,  and  in- 
» dented ;  as  if  by  the  edges  of  blocks  of  hard  angular  stone  or  finer 
sand,  forcibly  dragged  sdong  under  enormous  pressure. 

18i3.  Glaciers  generally  terminate  by  a  nearly  yertical  wall, 
marking  the  thickness  of  the  tongue  of  ice  at  its  extremity.  In 
Switzenand  this  is  rarely  more  than  from  60  to  100  feet  in  height, 
but  in  arctic  climates  many  instances  haye  been  seen  where  the 
thickness  amounts  to  850  feet,  and  some  are  recorded  where  a  per* 
pendicular  cliff  of  ice  rises  aboye  the  water-line  of  a  floating  mass 
to  the  height  of  150  feet,  and  therefore  whose  total  height  must 
haye  been  more  than  1000  feet.  The  magnitude  of  the  section  at 
the  water-line  is  also  sometimes  yery  considerable  in  the  case  of 
these  floating  masses  of  ice.  They  are  yery  frequently  from  600  to 
1200  feet  in  length,  and  of  about  half  that  breadth,  but  some  haye 
been  seen  measuring  between  fiye  and  six  miles  in  one  direction. 

134.  "  Sooreeby  counted  600  of  these  bergs  driftiii^  along  in  latitudes  69°  and 
70°  nortl^  which  rose  above  the  surface,  from  the  height  of  100  to  200  feet,  and 
measured  from  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  in  circumference.  Many  of  them  were 
loaded  with  beds  of  earth  and  rock  of  such  thickness,  that  the  weight  was 
conjectured  to  be  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons.  Specimens  of  the  rocks  were 
obtained,  and  among  them  were  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  granular 
felspar,  and  greenstone.  Such  bergs  must  be  of  great  magnitude ;  because  the 
mass  of  ice  below  the  level  of  the  water  is  about  eisht  times  greater  than  that 
above.  Wherever  they  are  dissolved,  it  is  evident  that  the  '  moraine'  will  £b11 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  this  manner  may  submarine  valleys,  mountains, 
and  platforms,  become  strewed  over  with  gravel,  sand,  mud,  and  scattered  blocks 
of  foreign  rock,  of  a  nature  perfectly  dissimilar  from  all  in  the  vicinity,  and  which 
mav  have  been  transported  across  unfathomable  abysses.  If  the  bergs  happen  to 
melt  in  still  water,  so  that  the  earthy  and  stony  materials  may  fiedl  tranquilly  to 
the  bottom,  the  deposit  will  probably  be  unstratified,  like  the  terminal  moraine 
of  a  glacier ;  but  whenever  the  materials  are  under  the  influence  of  a  current  of 
water  as  they  fall,  they  will  be  sorted  and  arranged  according  to  their  rdative 
weight  and  size,  and  will  therefore  be  more  or  less  perfectlv  stratified*.** 

136.  The  icebergs  appear  to  be  conveyed  from  the  cold  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  bv  a  current,  wMch,  proceeding  along  the  shores  of  Greenland,  approaches 
the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  near 
latitude  44°  north,  and  between  longitude  46*^  and  48°  west.  The  direction  of 
this  current  is  south-west.  Its  temperature  in  the  month  of  May  is  43°  to  47° 
Fahr.,  while  a  little  to  the  west  the  water  is  from  61°  to  63°  Fahr.  Another 
current  coming  along  the  coast  from  Labrador,  brings  icebergs  which  pass  by 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  within  360  miles  of  Quebec,  and  to  this  the  low  summer 
temperature  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  due.  Thus  on  the  10th  of  July,  the 
temperature  at  the  surface  being  60°  Fahr.,  that  at  60  fathoms  was  found  to  be 
below  34°,  and  still  further  to  the  south  at  Tadousac,  the  water  of  the  ocean  at 
a  depth  of  90  fiithoms,  was  36°  Fahr.  At  the  junction  with  the  Gulf  Stream, 
the  icebergs  for  the  most  part  diverge  towards  the  east,  but  some  cross  it« 
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course,  wbiob  has  a  mean  breadth  of  280  miles,  and  desoend  as  fiir  as  38°  north 
latitude. 

Boulders  of  large  size  of  porphyritio  rock  (pegmatite),  gneiss,  &c.,  which  are 
supposed  to  haye  been  conveyed  by  floating  ice  from  the  antarctic  land,  have 
been  found  in  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  which  are  entirely  basaltic*. 

186.  Another  result  of  the  action  of  ice  is  mentioned  by  Sir 
Boderick  Murcbison  in  bis  *  Geology  of  Eussia.'  He  says, 
"  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and  about  110  versts  above 
Arcbangel,  a  white  carboniferous  limestone  (see  diagram  fig.  12) 


Ridge*  of  Blocks  on  the  Dwina. 

occupies  tbe  bank  in  horizontal  layers,  the  edges  of  which  are 
partialLy  covered  with  mud  and  sand.     The  limestone  is  best  seen 
when  the  water  is  low,  as  at  the  period  of  our  visit.    About  80 
feet  above  the  sunuuer  level  of  the  stream,  the  terrace  on  the  river 
aide  is  covered  for  two  or  three  versts  by  a  band  of  irregularly  piled, 
loose  and  large  angular  blocks  of  the  same  Hmestone,  arranged  in 
a  long,  uniform  ledge,  the  surface  of  which  slopes  both  to  the  river 
and  to  the  roadway,  so  that  the  view  of  the  stream  is  shut  out  from 
the  traveller  by  this  ledge.     In  other  words,  these  materials  (all 
purely  loeal)  constitute  a  broken  ridge  of  stones  between  the  road 
and  high-water  mark.    A  woodcut  vnll  best  explain  these  appear- 
ances (see  fig.  12),  showing  (a)  the  ancient  hillocks  of  sand  above 
the  road-terrace,  which  is  partially  covered  with  water  at  high 
inundations,  (h)  the  ridge  of  broken  limestone,  (c)  the  sloping 
river-bank.     The  occurrence  of  these  supra-riparial  ridges  of  an- 
gular blocks  in  situ  is  thus  explained : — When  the  Dwina  is  at  its 
maximum  height,  the  water  which  then  covers  the  edges  of  the 
thin  beds  of  horizontal  limestone  (d)  penetrates  into  its  chinks, 
and,  when  frozen  and  expanded,  causes  considerable  disruptions  of 
the  rock,  and  the  consequent  entanglement  of  stony  fragments  in 
the  ice.     In  the  spring  the  fresh-swollen  stream  inundates  its  banks 
(here  very  shelving),  and  upon  occasions  of  remarkable  floods  so 
expands  that  in  bursting  it  throws  up  its  icy  fragments  to  15  or 
20  feet  above  the  highest  level  of  the  stream.     The  waters  sub- 
siding, these  lateral  ice-heaps  melt  away,  and  leave  upon  the  bank 
the  nfted  and  angular  blocks  (b),  as  evidences  of  the  highest  ice- 
mark.     In  Lapland,  M.  Bohtlingk  has  adduced  some  extraordinary 
examples  of  this  sort  of  glacio-fluviatile  action ;  for  he  assures  us 
that  ne  there  found  large  granitic  boulders,  weighing  several  tons, 
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actually  entangled  and  snapended  like  birds'  nests  in  the  branches 
of  pine-trees  at  heights  of  80  or  40  feet  above  the  summer  level  of 
the  streams*." 

137.  Among  the  results  of  that  kind  of  atmospheric  and  aqueous 
action  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  chapter  we 
may  mention,  1st.  the  rough  and  oroken  surface  observable  in 
countries  where  naked  rocks  appear  at  the  surfistce ; — 2nd.  the  soil 
derived  from  the  pounding  up  of  the  broken  fragments  in  other 
districts; — 3rd.  the  bold  and  scarped  appearance,  and  the  low, 
muddy,  or  shinglv  tracts  observable  on  the  coast ; — dsth.  the  gra- 
dual silting  up  01  river  beds  and  lakes ; — ^in  the  former  case  alter- 
ing the  original  course  of  the  stream,  and  forming^  a  new  one,  and 
in  the  latter  entirely  obliterating  the  lakes ; — 5th.  the  acciunula- 
tion  of  detritus  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  the  formation  of 
oceanic  and  river  deltas ; — and,  6th.  the  distribution  of  large  quan- 
tities of  mud,  stones,  sand,  and  other  transported  materiu  on  the 
sea-bottom,  either  near  or  at  a  distance  from  the  land.  It  remains 
to  consider,  briefly,  the  extent  to  which  such  action  has  been 
traced  in  cases  not  yet  alluded  to,  and  to  observe  the  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  the  matter  deposited  seems  to  be  arranfi^ed. 

Wugh  has  been  already  said  in  preyious  parage  coneenung 
the  first,  second,  and  third  of  the  results  mentionea  above,  which 
are  chiefly  or  entirely  destructive,  and  what  now  remains  has  re- 
ference chiefly  to  the  silting  up  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  form- 
ation of  deltas — these  being  the  reproductive  effects  of  aqueous 
action — ^and  to  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  materials  thus 
accumulated. 

138.  We  have  first  to  take  into  account  the  actual  amount  of 
reproductive  effect  produced  by  running  water  in  some  particular 
cases  of  streams  and  lakes ;  and  here,  as  before,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  one  or  two  statements  carefrJly  compiled  from 
the  best  authorities,  and  refer  to  books  already  quoted  for  further 
and  more  detailed  illustrations. 

An  admirable  example  of  the  deposit  of  mud  as  new  land  is  seen 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  where  no  tides  or  strong  currents 
interfere  with  the  gradual  accumulation  of  river  mud,  and  which 
receives  two  considerable  rivers,  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  draining  a 
wide  ran^e  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps  and  passing  through  the 
great  plams  of  Lombardy.  From  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
G-ulf  of  Trieste  to  the  south  of  Bavenna  there  is  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  recent  accessions  of  land,  more  than  100  miles  in  length, 
which  within  the  last  twenty  centuries  have  increased  from  two  to 
twenty  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  calculated  that  the  mean  rate  of 
advance  of  the  delta  of  the  Po  on  the  Adriatic,  between  the  years 
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1200  and  1600  was  nearly  80  feet  a-year,  and  the  mean  annual 
gain  from  1600  to  1804  was  upwards  of  220  feet.  Adria,  a  sea- 
port in  the  time  of  Augustus,  that  gave  its  name  to  the  adjacent 
gulf  (Adriatic),  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  miles  inland. 

139.  Bivers  exhibit  the  accumulations  of  mud  due  to  their 
passage  over  a  country,  partly  by  this  increase  of  land  along  a  coast 
line,  but  partly  also  in  the  eieyation  of  their  actual  bed  and  of  the 
adjacent  valley,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  lakes  through  which  they 
pass.  The  residt  rapidly  increases  as  the  work  goes  on,  as  will  be 
understood  by  referring  to  the  an-  ^  j^ig.  13. 
nexed  diagrams,  where  fig.  13  repre* 
sents  a  section  across  a  river  course 

at  the  commencement  of  the  deposit,      ^^  deposited  br  floods  when  a  stream 

the  river  (b)  then  running  through  runs  on  a  low  Scd  through  a  vaUey. 
the  lowest  part  of  a  valley  (a  a),  between  high  lands  (dd).  When 
the  stream  is  flooded  the  mud  will  be  partly  deposited  oyer  the 
whole  section,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  turbid  water  will  flow 
off,  draining  back  as  the  stream  recovers  its  natural  level.  When, 
however,  the  stream  has  in  the  course  of  time  raised  its  bed  by 
successive  deposits  (see  fig.  14),  and  the  floods  cover  the  adjacent 
country,  the  water  will  be  kept  back  in  the  hollows  at  a  a,  till 
evaporated,  and  the  whole  of  the  mud  must  be  left  behind.  Thus 
the  valley  is  graduidly  elevated  so  long  as  the  same  causes  continue 
to  operate.  In  the  case  of  larger  rivers,  as  the  Ganges,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  others,  the  thick-  p.  j^^ 
ness  of  the  alluvial  bed  near  the  ^' 
river  mouth  becomes  very  con- 
siderable, and  even  at  a  distance 

of  a  hundred  miles  or  more  up         Mud  deposited  byjoods  when  a  river  has 
-  1     •        •  1  raised  its  oca. 

the  stream,  and  m  the  open 

phiins  through  which  the  nver  makes  its  way,  is  estimated  in  the 
kississippi  at  more  than  260  feet.  All  this  has,  of  course,  been 
accumulated  by  the  reproductive  action  of  the  river  itself. 

140.  When  a  triangular  area  of  land  is  added  to  the  previously 
existing  shore,  whether  of  the  sea  or  a  lake,  the  base  of  the  triangle 
extenduig  towards  the  open  water  and  the  apex  being  up  the 
stream,  it  is  called  a  deUa,  from  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  of 
that  name.  Such  deltas  often  accumulate  rapidly,  and  mountain 
lakes  are  not  unfiequently  entirely  filled  up  by  them  in  the  course 
of  time.  In  the  Lake  of  Geneva  the  Ehone  enters  as  a  turbid 
stream,  charged  with  a  large  quantity  of  mud  and  detritus,  but  goes 
out  at  Geneva  perfectly  transparent.  The  whole  of  the  mud  is  left 
near  the  head  of  the  lake,  which  has  thus  become  very  shallow,  and 
the  new  matter  now  annually  added,  is  thrown  down  upon  a  slope 
about  two  miles  in  length.    The  higher  part  of  the  Lake  of  Como 
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is  nearly  filled  up,  and  the  lake  divided  into  two,  by  the  detritus 
transported  by  tne  Adda  and  Mera ;  the  Lago  Maggiore  by  the 
Ticino ;  and  many  others  in  like  manner.  Some  large  inland  seas, 
as  the  Baltic,  are  sensibly  reduced  in  depth  by  the  accumulations 
of  mud  that  take  place  in  them,  and  the  Mediterranean  is  gradu- 
ally encroached  on  by  many  of  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  it.  Of  these  the  Nile  and  the  Shone  are  the  most  important, 
but  large  results  are  produced  hj  the  infinite  multitude  of  smaLL 
streams  entering  along  its  coast  Ime. 

141.  The  Delta  of  the  Nile  now  commences  about  100  miles  in 
a  direct  line  firom  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  at  least  230  miles  in 
breadth ;  but  the  chief  efiect  of  the  mud  brought  down  by  this 
river,  and  deposited  near  its  mouth,  is  not  so  much  seen  in  the 
extension  of  tne  delta  seawards  as  by  the  elevation  of  the  land  over 
which  the  periodic  floods  of  the  Nile  extend,  and  which  is  therefore 
gradually  mcreasing  in  extent.  The  mud  of  the  river  consists  of 
nearly  one  moiety  of  argillaceous  earth,  together  with  variable  pro* 
portions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  carbon,  silica,  magnesia,  oxide  of 
uron,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Each  year  produces  a  thin  addi* 
tional  layer,  not  thicker,  on  an  average,  than  a  sheet  of  thin  paste- 
board. The  whole  area  of  the  delta,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sand-hills  and  artificial  tumuli,  offers  a  perfectly  level  plain,  inter- 
sected in  every  direction  by  channels.  The  slope  or  fall  of  the 
Nile  from  Cairo  is  about  one  in  sixteen  thousand,  equivalent  to  an 
angle  of  15". 

142.  The  delta  of  the  Bhone  forms  a  range  of  marshes  bordering 
the  Mediterranean  between  Marseilles  and  Gette,  and  includes 
about  320,000  acres.  A  large  part  of  it  is  called  the  Camargue, 
and  includes  about  180,000  English  acres,  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  is  covered  to  a  small  depth  by  water.  The  ancient  and 
ori^al  mouth  of  the  Bhone  was  on  the  western  side  of  this  area, 
ana  the  actual  embouchure  has  advanced  more  than  eight  miles 
towards  the  sea  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
Several  towers  and  other  buildings  mark  distinctly  the  progress 
thus  made. 

The  Danube,  another  principal  river  of  Europe,  emptying;  itself 
into  a  nearly  closed  sea,  presents  a  large  delta,  the  nver  dividing 
into  four  principal  branches  at  about  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  the 
two  extremes  of  which  are  about  fifty-four  miles  apart  at  the  ex- 
tremitv.  The  Volga  affords  a  similar  instance  of  the  accumulation 
of  mud,  as  there  are  only  a  few  feet  of  water  in  the  Caspian  Sea 
for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

148.  The  Oceanic  deltas,  of  which  in  Europe  the  Bhine  is  the 
most  extensive,  offer  examples  of  the  reproductive  effect  of  river 
currents  on  a  very  large  scale.    The  present  head  of  the  delta  is 
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about  forty-fire  miles  firom  the  nearest  part  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and 
more  than  ninety  miles  firom  the  general  coast  Une.  The  whole  of 
the  coast  line  of  Europe,  however,  fix)m  Calais  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Baltic,  requires  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  this  consi- 
derable and  important  delta;  and,  as  the  subject  has  been  ably 
treated,  and  at  some  length,  by  M.  EKe  de  Beaumont*,  we  must 
refer  to  his  account  for  ttie  details,  without  which  it  is  not  easy 
clearly  to  imderstand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  coast  changes 
constantly  going  on.  It  appears  that  the  whole  plains  of  North 
Central  iumnope  have  been  originally  covered  by  sand  and  gravel, 
but  chiefly  by  the  fine  sand  seen  on  the  coast  of  Flanders.  On 
these  have  been  deposited  the  accumulations  of  mud  brought 
down  by  the  Bhine,  and  the  numerous  sinkings  forweUs  in  various 
parts  of  Holland  and  Belgium  show  that  such  accumulations 
amount  in  places  to  several  hundred  feet. 

The  waters  of  the  Bhine,  as  of  other  rivers,  have  been  exa- 
mined with  reference  to  the  average  quantil?^  of  solid  matter 
they  hold  in  suspension  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  quantity  brought  down  was  about  400  tons'  weight 
per  hour. 

144.  The  Ghmges,  including  the  Bramahpootra,  presents  a  delta 
of  gigantic  dimensions.  It  commences  220  miles  firom  the  sea, 
and  its  base  line  extends  for  200  miles,  including  the  wide  tract 
occupied  by  the  waters  of  the  river  and  the  different  branches,  of 
which  there  are  eight  principal  and  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
smaller  ones.  These  are  constantly  shifting,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  delta  altering  in  position ;  and  the  quantity  of  mud  poured 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  so  large  that  the  sea  does  not  recover  its 
transparency  for  sixty  miles  fix)m  the  coast.  The  general  slope 
seawards  is  gradual,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  deep  hollow  about 
fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  is  not  more  than  sixty  fathoms  deep  at  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  miles  out.  The  quantity  of  mud  brouj^ht 
down  by  this  river  has  been  estimated  at  about  600,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  during  the  four  months  of  the  fiood  season,  and  about 
50,000  cubic  feet  only  per  second  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  the 
average  weight  of  mud  during  the  rains  being  xrr*^  P*"^  ^^  *^® 
whole  weight  of  the  water.  The  total  anniml  discharge  would 
thus  be  nearly  6,368,000,000  tons,  and  the  average  quantity  of 
mud  held  in  the  water  about  ^4ir^^  P^  ^J  weightt* 

145.  The  Mississippi  commences  to  bifurcate  at  nearly  300  miles 
from  its  principal  embouchure,  and  the  head  of  its  delta  is  about 
200  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  breadth  is  considerable,  and  it  pre- 
sents on  the  whole  an  area  at  least  one  third  larger  than  that  of 

*  "  Lacont  de  G^oloeie  pratique,"  toI.  !.  p.  S63  et  acq, 

t  The  Serenii  has  been  found  to  ^d  40*3  gnina  of  wdiment  in  an  imperial  gallon  of  water. 
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the  Nile.  It  is  essentially  a  projecting  delta,  being  bounded  on 
the  east,  west,  and  south  dj  the  sea,  and  advancing  steadily  out- 
wards, at  a  rate  of  about  one  mile  in  a  century,  or  50  feet  per 
annum.  The  solid  matter  contained  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
river  is  nearly  ten  times  as  sreat  as  in  the  Shine,  averaging  for 
the  year  tt97^^  ^^  ^^^  whole  weight  of  the  water.  The  mean 
depth  of  the  mud  and  sand  in  the  delta  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  500  feet,  which,  allowing  3,000,000  cubic  feet  of  mud  to  be 
deposited  each  year,  would  require  about  85,000  years  for  the 
formation  of  the  present  area  of  mud*.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  the  rate  of  increase  has  not  always  been  the  same,  and  that 
the  present  result  may  have  been  obtained  in  a  much  shorter 
time. 

146.  In  addition  to  the  material  thus  conveyed  along  by  water, 
a  considerable  quantity  is  deposited  from  calcareous  and  other 
springs.  Several  remarkable  examples  of  this  kind  are  quoted  by 
Su*  Charles  Lyell,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  thickness  of  200  or 
800  feet  of  travertin  of  recent  deposit,  while  in  another  a  solid 
mass  80  feet  thick  was  deposited  in  about  twenty  years.  He  also 
states  'Hhere  are  countless  other  places  in  Italy  where  the  constant 
formation  of  limestone  may  be  seen,"  while  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Auvergne  and  other  volcanic  disl^cts.  In  the  Azores,  Iceland, 
and  elsewhere,  silica  is  deposited  often  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Deposits  of  asphalt  and  other  bituminous  products  occur  in  other 
places. 

147.  We  now  come  to  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  material 
removed,  deposited,  or  otherwise  accumulated  in  the  manner  above 
described.  In  the  case  of  a  tc  ic 
cliff  or  MQ,  the  annexed  dia-  ^'  ^^ 
^^m  (fig.  15)  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  process  that 
takes  place  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  atmosphere  and  water. 
The  degradation  at  first  results 
in  the  formation  of   a  talus          d       e  b         a 

of  large    blocks   (a)  thrown       i>cp<-itofdetritu.fro«ahmordifft.iu.. 

d.own  and  irregularly  heaped.  After  this  a  further  amount  of 
similar  action  breaks  up  these  blocks  into  smaller  fragments, 
which  arrange  themselves,  as  at  ft,  in  irregular  parallelism  with  the 
former ;  these  again  are  succeeded  by  another  series,  c,  and  these 
by  others,  imtil  at  length  ordinary  rain  or  tidal  action  removes  a 
part  in  the  shape  of  mud. 

148.  When  tne  material  thus  broken  tip  is  exposed  to  the  action 

•  Ljell*s  "  PriBdplct,"  tmU  cU,  p.  f  18.    Tlw  flguiw  are  lomewhat  altend  to  Indude  reewt 
obterratioiu. 
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some 


of  nmiiiiig  water,  a  certain  amount  of  sifting  takes  place,  and  the 
materials  are  deposited   in  nearly  horizontal  layers  with 
degree  of  regula- 

rily,  the  finer  and  -  ■^'  ^^' 

coarser  portions 
being  grouped  se- 
parately. While, 
however,  the  depo- 
sit on  the  whole  is 
nearly  horizontal, 
different  layerswill 


^  rcr.    . 

Struetuxe  obienred  in  the  accamulationt  made  by  nmning  stxouna. 


present  an  internal  arrangement  of  parts  having  reference  to  the 
actual  direction  in  which  the  deposit  was  made,  as  marked  in  the 
diagram  (fig.  16),  where  the  direction  of  the  current  is  marked  by 
an  arrow,  and  the  beds  a,  h  have  been  deposited  by  an  opposite 
current  to  that  which  produced  the  earliest  beds  marked  c,  d. 
The  bed  d  marks  a  peculiar  lenticular,  or  lens-shaped  form,  not 
unfrequently  seen,  and  due  to  a  temporary  and  local  cause  often 
connected  with  the  presence  of  some  organic  body. 

149.  All  deposits  are  not  of  the  simpfe  character  thus  indicated. 
The  result  of  the  infiltration  of  water  containing  carbonate  of  lime, 
silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and  various  soluble  earthy  salts,  through  such 
accumulations,  does  not  fail  to  produce  considerable  change  iu  the 
course  of  time,  and  alternations  of  mere  mechanical  deposits  with 
substances  once  held  in  solution  will  modify  the  first  appearance 
and  itself  induce  further  change.  The  mud  also  deposited  from 
the  waters  of  a  river,  or  on  a  coast,  will  be  of  various  degrees  of 
coarseness  in  any  particular  spot  according  to  the  mechanical  force 
exerted,  and  every  change,  however  small,  will  be  marked  by  a  slight, 
but  corresponding  alteration  in  the  bedding ;  thus,  in  a  moderate 
thickness  of  deposit  we  shall  find  a  number 
of  distinct  bands  as  in  fig.  17,  one  of  clayey 
mud,  another  of  calcareous  mud,  another  of 
sand,  another  of  pebbles,  and  so  on.  These 
will  have  an  arrangement  without  much 
reference  to  their  r^tive  specific  gravity, 
except  in  the  case  of  each  band  of  similar 
materials. 

150.  But  another  real  and  great  cause  of  difference  in  the  deposits 
made  both  by  and  in  water,  must  be  traced  to  the  organic  world. 
Anfinftla  and  vegetables  inhabiting  the  water,  or  brought  there  by 
accident,  often  possess  hard  and  indestructible  parts,  and  these  are 
oonstantir  retamed  and  preserved  in  mud,  not  unfrequently  making 
up  very  tnick  masses  with  Httle  or  no  admixture  of  foreign  and  inor- 
ganic substances.    Shells  of  all  kinds,  particularly  those  gregarious- 
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apeciea  common  either  ia  freah  water,  or  in  the  aea,  are  amonget 
these  deposits,  and  thej*  also  contam  fragments  of  plants,  both 
land  and  aquatic.  Certain  plants,  however,  are  more  readily  pre- 
served in  water  than  others ;  and  these  are  chiefly  retained,  wtiile 
many  animals  which  secrete  carbonate  of  lime  from  sea-water  and 
form  for  themaelTea  stony  habitations,  become  permanent  in  the 
new  condition  of  things.  Such  animals  withstand  the  beating  of 
the  waves,  and  their  bouses  endure  permanently  as  ston^  walls 
flanking  extensive  lines  of  coast  and  numerous  detached  islands. 
The  coral  animal  is  thus  dispersed  in  innumerable  banks,  and  ofl«n 
builds  such  massive  walls,  that  it  ranks  amongst  the  most  effective 
causes  of  change,  and  requires  some  detailed  explanation  in  this 
place.  The  coral  animals,  which  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  form- 
ation of  reefs,  have  numerous  calcareous  plates,  and  increase  with 
veiy  great  rapidilrf .  In  the  seas  where  they  build  are  also  many 
bi^ve  and  univalve  shells,  which  add  greatly  to  the  mass.  The 
reef-building  corab  do  not  flourish  at  a  greater  depth  than  120 
feet ;  and  though  many  species  are  found  Hving  much  deeper  they 
rarely  form  considerable  accumulations. 

151.  The  appearance  of  coral  islands  is  extremely  picturesque. 
A  ring  of  lana  (see  fig.  18)  or  a  small  hummock  of  cireuUr  or  oval 

Pig.ia 
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sbape  and  a  few  hundred  yards  across,  rises  barely  above  high-water 
mark,  and  is  fringed  by  mangroves  and  often  dotted  with  cocoa-nut 
palms.  Between  these  and  the  water  is  a  beach  of  glittering  white 
sand,  the  outer  margin  of  which  is  encircled  with  a  ring  ol  snow- 
white  breakers,  beyond  which  again  are  the  dark  heaving  waters 
of  the  open  ocean.  The  inner  beach  of  the  former,  a  lagoon  island, 
encloses  the  calm  clear  water  of  a  shallow  lake,  restmg  for  the 
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most  part  on  white  sand,  and  showing  the  most  yivid  green  colour 
when  the  sun  is  shining.     "  The  ocean,*'  says  Mr.  Darwin, "  throw- 
ing its  breakers  on  the  outer  shore  appears  an  invincible  enemy, 
yet  we  see  it  resisted,  and  even  conquered  by  means  which  at  first 
seem  most  weak  and  inefficient.     No  periods  of  repose  are  granted, 
and  the  long  swell  caused  by  the  steady  action  of  the  trade-wind 
never  ceases.     The  breakers  exceed  in  violence  those  of  our  tem- 
perate regions,  and  it  is  impossible  to  behold  them  without  feeling 
a  conviction  that  rocks  of  granite  or  quartz  would  ultimately  be 
demolished  by  such  irresistible  forces.    Yet  these  low  coral  islands 
stand,  and  are  victorious,  for  here  another  power,  antagonistic  to  the 
former,  takes  part  in  the  contest.    The  organic  forces  separate  the 
atoms  of  carbonate  of  Ume  one  by  one  from  the  foaming  breakers, 
and  unite  them  into  a  symmetrical  structure ;  myriads  of  architects 
are  at  work  night  and  day,  month  after  month ;  and  wo  see  their 
soft  and  gelatinous  bodies  through  the  agency  of  the  vital  laws 
conquering  the  great  mechanical  power  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
which  neither  the  art  of  man,  nor  the  inanimate  works  of  nature, 
could  successfully  resist*." 

The  structure  of  one  of  these  islands  will  be  imderstood  by  refer* 
enoe  to  the  preceding  sketch  (fig.  18),  and  the  accompanying  sec- 
tion (fig.  19).     In  the  diagram  fig.  19,  a,  a  represents  the  narrow 
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Section  aerots  an  atoll  or  lagoon  island. 


habitable  ring ;  h,  b  the  lagoon,  and  e  an  island  rising  out  of  thei 
lagoon.  Eig.  20  represents  an  ideal  section  of  an  island  on  which 
coral  is  supposed  to  have  accumulated  to  a  vast  depth.  See  §  198. 

1%.  20. 
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Section  illoatrating  the  growth  of  deep  Coral-banka  by  gradual  depreaaion  of  the  land. 

152.  Coral  reefs  are  of  three  kinds,  one  of  which  consists  of 
narrow  strips  not  presenting  any  considerable  depth,  and  forming 
a  fringe  to  the  land  in  some  tropical  seas.  The  other  two  kinds 
are  flurther  removed  from  the  shore,  from  which  they  are  separated 
by  a  canal  or  lagoon,  and  either  encircle  islands  or  exhibit  nothing 

«  *' Jowwa  of  the  Beagle,*'  eecond  edit.  p.  460. 
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more  tlian  the  narrow  belt  of  the  reef  itself.    The  first  kind  are 
called  fringing,  the  second  encircling  or  harrier j  and  the  third 
atoll-formed  reefs,  the  name  atoll  bemg  given,  in  the  seas  where 
these  islands  abound,  to  the  circular  reefs  without  high  central 
land.     Of  these,  fringing  reefs  occur  in  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the  east 
coast  of  AMca  and  Ma&gascar  and  the  adjacent  islands  to  the 
north,  and  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  New  Quinea  and  as  far  as  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  they 
may  be  traced  at  intervals  to  the  south  of  the  Society  Islancfs 
in  longitude  150°  W.,  and  northwards  through  the  Philippines. 
They  also  occur  in  the  "West  Indies.      The  barrier  reefs  and 
atolls  are  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  China  Sea,  off  the  east 
coast  of  Australia,  and  in  the  Caroline  Archipelago ;  and  a  vast 
multitude  of  islands  as  fsir  as  the  Low  Archipelago  are  built  up  in 
the  same  manner,  the  whole  western  portion  of  the  Pacific  heios 
sometimes  called  the  Coral  Sea  firom  the  innumerable  reefs  and 
islands  of  coral  that  render  navigation  there  so  dangerous.    The 
absolute  area  of  sea-bottom  thus  occupied  at  intervals  by  the  work 
of  one  race  of  animals  is  so  enormous  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
parallel  it  by  reference  to  any  existing  mountain  district*,  and  the 
actual  magnitude  of  particular  reefs  is  not  less  remarkable.     Thus, 
the  barrier  reef  in  New  Caledonia  is  400  miles  long ;  and  on  the 
coast  of  Australia  the  reef  extends  for  1000  miles  parallel  to  the' 
shore,  and  at  a  distance  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  from 
it.     The  Maldive  Archipelago  is  470  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  mean 
breadth  of  fifty  miles,  and  consists  entirely  of  atoll  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  is  eighty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  only  twenty 
broad.     The  Chagos  eroup  is  a  series  of  submerged  atolls,  and  ex- 
tends over  an  area  of  170  miles  by  eighty.    The  Laccadive  group 
measures  150  miles  by  100,  and  is  of  the  same  kind. 

153.  Nor  are  other  and  even  much  smaller  animals  without  some 
means  of  producing  results  in  mass.  This  has  been  remarkably 
shown  in  the  case  of  infusorial  animalcules  inhabitin£^  rivers  where 
the  tide  periodically  advances  to  a  certain  point  and  recedes,  lea- 
ving a  space  alternately  occupied  by  fresh  water  and  salt.  Many 
minute  animals  inhabiting  the  ocean  and  brought  up  by  the  tide 
are  killed  at  once  when  immersed  in  fresh  water. 

The  minute  microscopic  animals  of  the  sea  extend  up  the  beds  of  rivers  directly 
connected  with  the  ocean,  as  &r  as  the  ebb  and  flood  of  the  tide  are  perceptible. 

The  flood-tide  in  the  upper  districts  of  the  river,  even  where  the  salt  taste  is 
no  longer  perceptible^  does  not  consist  merely  of  an  accumulation  of  the  river 
waters,  occasioned  by  checking  its  outflow,  but  is  due  to  the  direct  iatroduction 
of  sea- water,  probablj  under  the  river-water.    In  the  case  of  the  Elbe^  which 

*  From  the  southeni  end  <rf  the  Low  Archipdago  to  the  northern  end  of  Mumhall  Aichipefauro 
if  a  distance  of  4500  miles,  in  which  aa  far  aa  is  known  everp  island,  with  one  exception,  is  atoQ. 
formed.  The  number  of  islands  is  so  large  that  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  estimate  it  oonectly. 
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has  been  the  subjeot  of  special  exammation  by  Shrenberg*,  this  distance  is  as 
much  as  eighty  Enghsh  miles  abore  the  mouth  of  the  riyer. 

Since  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Elbe,  the  mud,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  chij 
and  slime,  which  oftcoi  interferes  with  the  navigation,  only  accumulates  so  mt 
up  as  the  flood-tide  is  perceptible,  but  above  this  point  the  bed  of  the  riyer  con- 
sists of  pure  siliceous  and  other  sand,  it  is  eyident  that  the  cause  of  this  singular 
phamomenon  is  principally  owing  to  organic  conditions.  It  appears,  in  &ct,  that 
themixtureof  riyer-  and  sea-water  gradually  kills  yast  multitudes  of  minute  organic 
bodies,  and  causes  them  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  form  these  accumulations. 

The  marsh  land  of  the  lower  districts  of  the  Elbe,  below  Hamburg,  and,  pro- 
bably, of  all  riyers  flowing  into  the  ocean,  does  not  merely  consist  of  matter 
brought  down  by  the  stream  from  distant  regions,  nor  is  it  a  local  production  of 
the  minute  animalcules  existing  in  riyer-water,  but  it  is  to  a  yery  considerable 
extent  derived  from  organic  beines  once  existing  in  the  ocean. 

Hwe  deduct  the  admixture  offine  sand  as  a  matter  of  uncertain  origin,  we 
shall  find  that  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  mass  of  fr«sh  mud  is  owing 
to  the  influence  of  marine  animalcules,  and  that  as  fiir  as  the  flood-tide  ex- 
tends, the  proportion  is  about  half  as  great,  but  it  has  been  already  shown  that 
what  appears  to  be  fine  sand,  may  also,  in  a  great  measure,  be  an  altered  state 
of  organic  silioeouB  shells. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  from  the  examination  of  the  mud  in  the  lower 
districts  of  other  rivers  emptying  themselves  into  the  Baltic.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hamburg,  the  thidmess  of  this  mud  is  15  or  16  feet,  and  several  low 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  are  entirely  formed  in  this  way,  the  actual 
proportion  of  the  skeletons  of  the  animalcules  being  equal  to  one-twentieth  of 
the  volume.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  accumulation  will  be  found  to  con- 
nect itself  with  the  history  of  the  earlier  deposit  of  the  great  tract  of  land,  whose 
northern  shore  is  washed  by  the  Baltio,  and  the  eastern  portion  by  the  Oterman 
Ocean. 

154.  Accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  must  in  like  manner  be 
forming  important  deposits  which  will  one  day  appear  as  beds  of 
coal  or  ligmte,  especially  where  swamps,  turf-bogs,  and  other  loca- 
lities admit  of  the  vegetable  growth  of  each  year  being  preserved. 
It  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  temperate  and  cold  climates  that  these 
phamomena  are  most  marked. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detain  the  reader  with  fiurther  details  of 
the  influence  of  organic  products  on  inorganic  matter,  for  no  one 
who  is  familiar  with  existing  nature  will  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
such  influence  is  real  and  very  extensive.  Every  accumulation  of 
river  mud  and  detritus  must  contain  man^  fragments  of  the  animals 
and  vegetables,  chiefly  aquatic,  existing  in  the  vicinity ;  and  thus 
each  spot  where  such  accumulations  so  on,  must  present  a  history 
more  or  less  complete  of  some  part  of  the  earth  at  one  period  of 
its  existence.  The  multitude  of  such  chapters  of  the  long  and 
complicated  history  of  the  whole  earth,  that  are  in  the  course  of 
time  stereotyped  in  beds  of  mud,  form  rocks  and  are  laid  open  to 
the  naturalist  and  geologist,  must  become  records  of  the  present 
condition  of  organic  nature ;  and,  however  sometimes  mixed  and 

•  Efambeis,  Prooeedings  of  Beilin  Academy  for  1848.  See  Quart.  Gaol.  Jonm.  toI.  i.  (I846;p.251. 
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confused,  are  true  and  trustworthj  documents  by  which  to  study 
the  history  of  the  past.  Similar  documents  discovered  now  in 
rocks  and  properly  studied  and  interpreted  are  the  means  of  ma- 
king out  the  true  nature  of  the  earth^s  progress ;  and  these  ancient 
records  are  generally  available,  whether  they  refer  to  animals  or 
vegetables — ^to  the  highest  or  the  lowest  forms  of  organization. 

155.  As  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  present  chapter  we  append  an  account  of  the 
yiews  of  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes  concemmg  the  distribution  of  marine 
animals  in  depth,  since  it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  laws  of  this  dis- 
tribution, and  their  bearing  on  the  habits  of  animals  generally,  that  any  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  from  me  appearance  of  the  remams  of  various  species  im- 
bedded in  aqueous  deposits. 

1st.  liying  beings  are  not  distributed  by  chance  in  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  certain 
species  inhabit  certain  localities  according  to  depth,  so  that  the  bed  of  the  sea 
presents  a  series  of  zones  or  regions,  of  which  each  one  has  its  pecidiar  group  of 
mhabitants. 

2nd.  The  number  of  species  is  much  less  considerable  in  the  deeper  zones 
than  those  near  the  surface.  Vegetables  disappear  below  a  certain  depth,  and 
the  constant  diminution  in  the  number  of  species  of  animals  indicates  that  the 
zero  of  animal  life  is  not  far  distant. 

3rd.  The  number  of  animal  and  vegetable  species  in  the  northern  seas  is  not 
the  same  in  all  zones  of  depth  :  it  increases  in  the  number  of  identical  or  repre- 
sentatiye  species  as  we  descend.  The  law  seems  to  be  that  the  parallels  in  depth 
below  the  suiface  correspond  in  this  respect  to  parallels  of  height  above  the 
surface,  and  have  the  same  relation  to  paraJlels  of  latitude. 

4th.  All  kinds  of  sea-bottom  are  not  equally  capable  of  supplying  nourish- 
ment for  animals  and  vegetables. 

5th.  Banks  of  marine  animals  do  not  extend  indefinitely,  each  species  living 
in  a  particular  sea-bottom,  and  being  liable  to  extinction  if  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals should  increase  so  much  as  to  modify  the  nature  of  the  bottom. 

6th.  Animals  inhabiting  great  depths  have  also  a  wide  horizontal  range. 

7th.  MoUusks  emigrate  in  the  larva  state,  but  perish  at  a  certain  period  of 
their  existence,  if  they  do  not  then  find  the  conditions  of  depth  and  sea-bottom 
fiivourable  for  their  further  development*. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 


RBAOnON  OP  THE  INTEEIOR  OF  THE  EABTH  ON  ITS 

EXTERNAL  SITBPACE. 

156.  The  subject  that  comes  now  before  us  presents  series  of 
changes  much  more  readily  appreciated,  and  apparently  more  likely 
to  modify  the  earth's  surface,  than  those  considerea  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  It  includes  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  emanations 
of  gas,  ana  jets  of  hot  and  mineral  water ;  ana  besides  the  great 
interest  of  the  phsenomena  involved,  the  subject  is  of  essential  im- 

•  Ed.  New  Phil.  Joum.,  April,  1845. 
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portance  in  enabling  us  to  comprehend  the  general  series  of  modi- 
fications of  the  surface  of  our  globe.  Following  the  plan  adopted 
in  the  last  chapter,  we  commence  with  a  scheme  by  which  the 
reader  will  see  at  once  the  bearings  of  the  subject,  and  the  general 
mode  in  which  it  will  be  treated*. 

I. — Direct  indieaiions  of  auhierrcinetm  change. 
By  gaseous  exhalations,  and  bituminous  and  muddy  eruptions,  §  157 — 160. 
By  thermal  and  mineral  springs,  §  161 — 166. 
By  undulations  of  the  earth's  sur&oe  propagated  beneath  the  surface. 

Nature  of  earthquakes,  §  166 — 169. 

Extent  of  districts  subject  to  them,  §  170 — 172. 

Actual  range  of  a  single  shook,  §  178 — 175. 

Attendant  phenomena  of  fracture,  and  elevation  or  depression  of  the 
sur&oe,  §  176, 177. 
By  Tolcanic  eruptions. 

Nature  of  volcanoes,  §  178 — 181. 

Products  erupted  from  volcanoes,  §  182,  183. 

Bistriots  presenting  active  volcanoes,  §  184—187. 

Conmnmication  between  distant  voloanoes,  §  188, 189. 

11. — Indirect  indications  of  subterranean  change. 
By  former  alterations  of  level  in  volcanic  districts,  §  190,  191. 
By  marks  of  extinct  volcanic  action. 

In  extinct  volcanic  cones,  §  192 — 194. 

In  accumulations  of  known  volcanic  produ<9ts,  §  195. 
By  alterations  of  level  in  districts  not  volcanic. 

Elevation  of  various  coast  lines,  §  196,  197. 

Depression  of  large  areas,  §  198. 

157.  Flames  have  in  many  places  been  observed  to  issue  from 
the  ground  from  clefts  in  the  earth,  which  appear  to  allow  the 
escape  of  gases  from  some  depth.  When  such  gases  are  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen,  or  hydrogen,  they  readily  take  fire,  and  long 
continue  to  bum.  When  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  va- 
pours, or  muriatic  acid,  they  are  either  not  inflammable,  or  bum 
with  a  flame  hardly  seen  by  daylight,  and  therefore  not  so  likely 
to  be  noticed ;  and  when  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the  most  common, 
and  is  emitted  in  great  abundance  in  many  places,  they  at  once 
extinguish  flame  and  destroy  animal  life.  Carburetted  hydrogen, 
emitted  from  the  ground,  is  actually  used  in  China  for  culinary 
purposes  and  illumination. 

There  are  several  places  where  this  gas  issues  from  the  ground  on  the  south 
of  the  great  chain  of  lakes  of  North  America.  Three  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie 
it  issues  from  a  blue  schist,  and  a  bore-hole  is  simk  to  about  28  feet  ia  schists 
and  bituminous  substances,  whence  the  gas  is  conducted  bj  tubes  to  a  gasometer, 
and  afterwards  conveyed  to  different  parts  of  the  town.  A  large  quantity  of 
inflamTnable  gas  issues  from   bore-holes  in    the  valley  of  the  Kanawha  in 

*  Tbe  nitiioritia  that  have  been  chiefly  consulted  in  this  chapter  are  D*Archiac's  "  Hiaioire 
dea  Pro^rte  de  laO^ologie/'  tome  i.;  Bisehof's  "Geologie;*^  Von  Hof  s  "  Oesehichte  der 
RrdobeHlftche;*'  LyeU's  "  Principles  of  Geology;"  De  la  Heche's  '*  Manual,"  "  Researches/' 
and  "RowtoObaerve;"  Beudant's  "G^olo^e;"  Humboldt's  *' Cosmos"  and  "Aspecttof 
Nature,*'  and  Dr.  Danbeny'a  **  History  of  Active  and  Extinct  Volcanoes." 
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Westem  Virginiai  the  rocks  oonslrtixig  of  Baliferons  grits  in  the  upper  oarbo- 
niferouB  rocu. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  England,  where  the  cool  beds 
in  some  places  contain  a  large  quantity  of  this  gas,  it  is  conducted  from  the 
deep  working  of  the  mines  to  the  surface,  and  thare  burnt,  merely  to  avoid  the 
daziger  of  its  escape  into  the  works.  In  these  cases,  the  depth  from  which  the 
gas  IS  obtained  is  Terj  small,  but  other  examples  are  recorded  where  a  constant 
emanation  occurs  from  great  depths,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tolcanoes. 
Such  are  the  fwma/tolea  (eruptions  of  aqueous  yapour),  and  9olfata/t<u  (erup- 
tions of  sulphurous  vapours),  and  the  homitos  or  little  ovens  of  the  Mexican 
volcanic  plains. 

158.  flames  issue  from  the  ground,  unaccompanied  b^  true 
volcanic  phsenomena,  at  what  are  called  saheSj  at  Sassuolo  in  the 
Apennines,  about  midway  between  the  Adriatic  and  Massa  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast ;  and  many  other  similar  appearances  are  de- 
scribed in  Tuscany.  Eruptions  of  mud  from  small  orifices,  also 
called  salses,  are  described  as  occurring  in  Java,  where  gas  at  a 
high  temperature,  mingled  with  the  yapour  of  water,  has  acted 
and  continues  to  act  powerfully  on  the  surrounding  solid  matters, 
disintegrating  and  decomposing  them,  and  fornmig  many  new 
compounds,  and  sometimes  being  accompanied  by  true  eruptions 

of  boiling  acid  mud. 

Very  remarkable  and  destructive  floods  of  hot  mud  are  on  record,  not  only 
in  Java  but  in  Peru,  where,  in  the  year  1698,  the  volcano  of  Cai'guaraizo  gave 
forth  a  torrent  of  mud  that  covered  nearly  80,000  acres  of  ground,  and  in  1797, 
an  entire  villaee  near  Bio  Bambo  was  buried  under  a  sixmlar  mass.  In  most 
cases,  the  mud  itself  has  certainly  not  been  broueht  from  any  considerable 
depth,  Binoe  it  contains  organic  matter,  and  abounds  in  the  cases  of  infrisorial 
animaJcules. 

G-reece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  various  districts  in  the  Crimea, 
have  been  found  to  furnish  examples  of  a  similar  kind  of  subter- 
ranean action,  and  it  is  supposed  to  occur  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  of 
Azof.  At  Ciirthagena  in  New  Spain,  in  some  parts  of  Hindostan, 
and  elsewhere,  almost  the  same  appearances  are  connected  with 
recent  volcanic  action ;  and  Humboldt  suggests  that  they  present 
an  image  of  the  constant  but  feeble  activity  of  the  interior  of  the 
globe.  They  are  in  some  cases  continuous  and  incessant,  and  in 
others  occur  only  at  intervals  of  greater  or  less  magnitude. 

159.^  The  phttnomena  of  mud  volcanoes  are  deserving  of  more  attention  than 
geologists  have  hitherto  given  to  them ;  their  grandeur  has  been  overiooked^ 
because,  of  the  two  phases  presented  by  them,  it  is  only  the  second,  or  calmer 
state,  lasting  for  centuries,  which  has  been  usually  desoribed ;  but  their  origin 
ia  aooompanied  by  earthquakes,  subterranean  thunder,  the  elevation  of  great 
districts  of  country,  and  lofty  jets  of  flame  of  short  duration.  When  the  mud 
volcano  of  Jokmali,  on  the  pemnsula  of  Abscheron,  east  of  BalEU,  on  the  Oaspian 
Sea^  was  first  formed,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1827,  flames  biased  up  to  an 
extraordinary  height  for  a  space  of  three  hours,  and  during  the  following  twenty 
hours  they  rose  about  8  feet  above  the  crater  from  which  mud  was  ejected. 
Near  the  village  of  Baklichli,  west  of  Baku,  tiie  column  of  flame  rose  so  high. 
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that  it  oould  be  teen  at  a  diBtance  of  twenty-four  miles.  Snormoiis  fragments 
of  rook,  torn  doubtless  from  great  depths,  were  hurled  to  a  distance  around. 
Similar  fragments  are  seen  around  the  now  tranquil  mud  Tolcano  of  Monte 
Zibio,  near  Sassuolo,  m  Northern  Italy.  For  fifteen  centuries  the  Sicilian  salse 
near  Qii^genti  (Macalubi),  described  by  the  ancients,  has  continued  in  the  se- 
condary stage  of  aotiyity ;  it  consists  of  seyeral  conical  mounds,  from  8  or 
10  to  80.  feet  high,  suqect  to  variation  both  in  form  and  height.  Streams 
of  argiUaoeous  mud,  accompanied  by  periodical  disengagements  of  gas,  flow  from 
Tery  small  basins  containing  water,  at  the  summits  of  the  cones.  In  these  cases 
the  mud  ia  usualh^  cold,  but  sometimes  it  has  a  high  temperature,  as  at  Bamak 
in  the  province  ot  Samarang,  in  Java.  The  gaseous  eruptions,  which  are  accom- 
panied by  noise,  vary  in  their  nature,  consisting  sometimes  of  hydrogen  gas 
mixed  with  naphtha,  sometimes  of  carbonic  acid,  and  even  occasionally  ox  almost 
pure  nitrogen,  aa  Parrot  and  myself  have  shown  in  the  peninsula  of  Taman,  and 
m  the  South  American  volcandtos  of  Turbaoo*. 

160.  When  large  quantities  of  bituminouB  matter  occur  near 
the  earth's  surface  they  occasionally  yield  naphtha  springs,  petro- 
leum, and  other  forms  of  liquid  bitumen,  and  these  if  set  on  fire 
oontinue  to  bum  for  a  long  time,  and  present  on  a  small  scale 
some  of  the  phsenomena  of  true  volcanoes.  They  have  been  de- 
signated ^tf^tf^-Yolcanoes ;  and  a  remarkable  instance  at  Baku, 
near  the  Caspian  Sea,  has  been  frequently  described.  Similar  ex- 
amples occur  at  Bangoon,  near  the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddi,  and 
also  in  China,  in  Japan,  and  in  North  America.  The  extraction 
of  the  bitumen  in  many  of  these  localities  is  a  matter  of  economic 
importance.  A  vast  deposit  of  bitumen  exists  in  the  island  of 
Tnnidad  in  the  West  Indies. 

161.  Eruptions  of  heated  water  are  common  in  many  yolcauic 
districts,  but  nowhere  so  remarkably  as  in  the  Oeysirs,  or  boiling 
fountains  of  Iceland.  Other  cases  of  boiling  springs  have  been 
described  in  Java,  Manilla,  and  in  the  circular  island  of  St.  Paul, 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  abo  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  Central  and 
South  America. 

In  a  plain  about  eight  rnOes  in  breadth,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  BlafyeU 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  connecting  itself  with  the  flat  moorland  of  the  coast,  lie 
the  springs  of  the  Gh'eat  Qeysir,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  composed  of  slaty  phonolite 
and  grey  trachyte.  According  to  all  appearance,  this  ptedn,  which  has  scarcely 
a  pereeptible  inclination  to  the  sea,  was  once  a  broad  fiord,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  jagged  mountains  of  the  Yarthettur,  and  the  Blafyellshalls.  It  is  dothed 
with  a  thick  green  carpet  of  meadow  ground,  and  man^  larger  or  smaller  springs 
wind  like  silver  ribbons  through  the  grass,  sometimes  hiding  between  high  banks, 
then  again  coming  in  sight.  To  Uie  east  and  south-east  are  seen  ranges  of  flat 
hills  and  moimtams,  among  which  can  be  distinguished  the  cone  of  Heda  $  on 
the  opposite  side,  behind  the  Langafyell,  the  Byamefyell,  higher  and  steeper, 
and  mostly  veiled  in  dark  blue  clouds,  clothed  at  its  foot  with  grass,  but  at  the 
top  showing  naked  crags,  on  which  lie  bare  strata  of  trap-rock  and  palafonite. 
From  a  considerable  dutanoe  the  traveller  perceives,  at  the  foot  of  the  Langa- 
fyeU,  hght  clouds  of  steam  rising  out  of  the  ground,  or  sometimes  thick  columns 
ot  smoke  whirling  upwards  in  tiie  air,  but  he  soon  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of 

•  "  ConuM,*'  MiUe  eU,  toI.  L  p.  SIS. 
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ft  oomplic&tod  vj9ttsra  of  boiling  springB,  irhicli  bre^  forth  from  a  volcanic 
ahMm,  Bitending  in  the  direction  of  north-north-eMt.  The  tbIIbj  of  the  Gejiir 
11  moetlj  filled  with  a  neir  alluTiimi,  which  ha«  here  and  there  undergone  t, 
■ubsequent  elerntion,  eiteading  northHardf  from  tha  spring,  in  a  broad  ridge. 
Through  this  soil,  which  hae  b«en  gntdiully  overlaid  by  a  thick  Btratuni  of  vli' 
ceoiu  sinter,  the  depoeit  from  the  spring!,  (he  Q^air  bursta  forth,  and  &om  the 
htniaontal  beds  of  thia  deposit,  there  lui  formed  m  varioua  proportioiu  round 
Fig.  21. 


the  Qejiix  and  amaller  fountaiiu,  a  fialtcncd  oonc,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
perpendicular  nlindrical  funnel  of  larger  and  tmaller  diameter.  In  ordinary 
circumstaiicw,  the  basin  of  theOejsir  is  filled  with  crystal-clear  sea-green  wi — 
of  (he  temperature  of  180°  Fahr,,  and  it  Sowi  in  thne  small  channels  orer 
eaatem  slope  of  the  cone.  Alter  some  time,  a  sound,  as  of  subtemmesn  than 
can  be  diitinguished,  resembling  that  made  hj  a  voloano  during  an  eruption, 
and  then  a  slight  tremulous  motion  may  be  peroeired  on  the  rim  of  the  foun- 
tain. When  this  hag  lasted  some  seconds,  it  ceases  perhaps  for  a  time,  and  then 
begins  sgain  with  incrensed  force,  the  water  in  the  basin  b^ns  Ui  swell,  and  the 
surtaoe  becomes  eonTci,  and  at  the  same  time  grmt  bubbles  of  steam  rise  to  the 
■uriace  and  burst,  throwing  up  the  boiling  water  some  feet  high.  Then  it  is 
again  still,  and  the  whole  fountain  is  enveloped  in  clouds  of  steam.  This  phn- 
nomenon  is  repeated  at  regularly  rtinirring  intervals  of  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  perhaps  for  a  day,  until  it  suddenly  assumes  a 
different  character.  A  heavier  thunder  is  heard  below ;  the  water  swells  vio- 
lently, and  begins  to  heave  and  dash  in  the  stronc^t  agitation  ;  Hid  after  a  few 
minutes,  there  sboota  up  a  column  of  water  dispening  at  the  summit  into 
daailing  white  foam ;  this  has  scarcely  reached  to  a  height  of  from  80  to  100 
fuot,  when,  before  its  drops  have  had  time  to  fall  to  the  ground,  a  seoond,  and 
third  fbllami,  and  rises  still  higher.     lArger  and  smallA'  jets  now  shoot  (brth  in 
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all  directions,  some  sidewajs  in  arches,  others  perpendicularly  upwards,  with  a 
loud  hiss  like  that  of  a  rooket ;  enormous  clouds  of  steam  roll  upwards ;  then 
comes  a  loud  detonation  from  below,  followed  by  another  column  of  water  higher 
than  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  and  mingled  with  stones ;  and  after  the  pheno- 
menon has  lasted  for  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  falls  and  vanishes  like  tne  fim- 
tastic  pageantry  of  a  dream.  Before  the  clouds  of  steam  haye  had  time  to 
disperse,  or  the  boiling  water  to  run  off  the  sides  of  the  cone,  the  basin  which 
had  seemed  full  to  the  brim  appears  almost  dry,  the  water  haying  sunk  nearly 
three  feet*. 

162.  Besides  these  sources  of  water  at  a  boiling  temperature, 
there  are  many  instances  in  various  parts  of  the  wond  where  water 
rising  in  springs  from  below  the  stratum  of  invariable  temperature 
(see  §  93),  conveys  to  us  some  information  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  the  interior,  and  usually  has  a  temperature  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  source,  if  that  can  be  traced.  Such 
water  also  comes  to  the  surfisuse  changed  with  mineral  substances, 
including  gases,  which  are  often  sufficient  to  give  a  distinct  cha- 
racter to  the  water,  rendering  it  useless  for  ordinary  culinary 
purposes,  but-valuable  in  medicine,  and  in  the  treatment  of  various 
dis^wes.  Thermal  and  mineral  springs,  as  such  sources  are  called, 
have  thus  become  of  considerable  economic  interest.  All  springs 
of  water  containing  mineral  substances  in  solution  or  suspension, 
and  having  a  uniform  temperature  throughout  the  year,  above  the 
mean  temperature  at  the  surface,  may  be  considered  to  belong  to 
this  grom>. 

1€^.  ^nerally,  but  not  always,  hot  springs  are  situated  near 
either  recent  or  ancient  volcanoes,  as  those  on  the  slopes  of  Etna 
and  Vesuvius  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  at  Toplitz,  Pesth  in 
HungarT^,  Auvergne,  and  the  Euganean  hills,  on  the  other.  Those 
in  the  E^el,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  others  in  the  Alps,  besides 
manv  more  in  similar  districts,  have  evidently  relation  to  some 
local  conditions  independently  of  present  volcanic  force.  Many, 
indeed,  as  the  hot  springs  at  Bath,  those  of  Buxton,  and  elsewhere 
in  Derbyshire,  and  others,  cannot  be  traced  to  volcanic  agency, 
commoidy  so  called,  but  great  mechanical  disturbances  and  dis- 
ruptions have  occurred  in  the  rocks  through  which  the  water 
passes. 

164.  Mineral  waters  having  a  temperature  above  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  surface  generally  contain  nitrogen, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid  gases,  and  a  variable  pro- 
portion of  certain  salts,  of  which  muriates,  carbonates,  and  sul- 
phates of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  or  potash,  are  the  most  active  and 
abundant.  They  also  contain  iron  very  frequently,  and  occasionally 
a  small  proportion  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  following  sub- 
stances:— ammonia,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  phosphorus,  lithia, 

•  Von  WdtendiMuen,  "  SUsie  too  laland." 
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strontia,  baryta,  and  manganeBe.  As  affording  the  best  means  of 
forming  an  idea  of  the  relative  proportion  of  these,  a  table  is 
appended  selected  firom  that  given  bj  Dr.  Daubeny  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  work  on  Volcanoes. 

165.  Besides  those  in  the  table  may  be  mentioned  the  springs  of  St.  G^ernds, 
in  Sayoj,  which  hare  a  temperature  of  106^  Fahr.,  and  contain  45^  grains  of 
sulph.  soda  and  lime  and  mur.  soda  and  magnesia  in  each  pint  of  the  water ;  the 
sprmg  of  Aoqoa  della  Bolenta,  in  Piedmont,  temperature  107^  Fahr. ;  tiiose  of 
Abano,  near  Padua,  121^ ;  the  Baths  of  Nero,  also  121° ;  spring  at  Ischia, 
Tarying  from  83^  to  94^^ ;  various  springs  in  the  north-western  prorinoes  of 
Spain,  ranging  fpom  19S^  to  107^ ;  others,  in  Southern  Spain  (Murda)  104^*  to 
113^  Fahr. ;  sereotd  in  Portugal,  from  75°  to  95" ;  and  the  following,  also  in 
Portugal,  all  above  100°  Fahr. — ^Mon9ao,  near  Ucana  province  of  Minho),  109|°; 
Torres  Yedras  (Estremadura),  111*;  Lagiosa,  near  Viseu  (Beira),  12(r;  Gxdr 
marens  (Minho),  188° ;  Chaves,  near  Braganza  (Tra  loe  Montes),  141°'8 ;  and 
San  Pedro  Dosul  near  Yiseu  (Beira),  158$". 

In  Qreeoe,  there  are  springs  near  the  Pass  of  Theimopjlft,  whose  heat  is  113°, 
besides  sevotJ  others  oi  lower  temperature ;  and  in  European  Turkey,  several 
groups,  one  of  which,  near  the  Balkui,  has  a  temperature  of  162^". 

Several  warm  sprinss  have  been  discovered  in  North  America,  ranging  from 
7(f  to  110^  Fahr.,  and  there  are  certainly  many  much  hotter  whicnnave  not 
yet  been  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  us  to  record  them  here. 
South  America  exhibits  numerous  examples  of  similar  phsenomena,  and  they 
have  been  met  with  in  several  islands  of  the  Australasian  Archipelago. 

In  addition  to  the  substances  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table,  many  of  the 
warm  springs  contain  silica  in  considerable  abimdance. 

166.  In  yariouB  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  yarious  times,  there 
have  been  felt  movements  of  the  superficial  crust  of  the  earth, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  one  or  more  rapidly  succeeding 
undulations,  accompanied  often  by  sounds,  and  traceable  distinctly 
in  some  particular  direction,  chiefly  linear,  taking  time  to  proceed 
from  one  point  to  another.  They  are  called  earthquakes,  and  not 
only  occur  in  all  yolcanic  countries,  but  in  many  districts  which 
present  no  mark  whatever  of  yolcanic  origin,  and  no  trace  of  vol- 
canic products.  The  undulations  vary  greatly  in  number  and 
firequency,  both  on  each  particular  occasion  of  earthquake  dis* 
turoance  and  in  a  given  tune,  and  they  seem  more  frequent  and 
more  widely  traceaUe  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 

167.  The  movements  of  the  earth  in  those  shocks  that  have  been  Mt  in 
volcanic  countries,  are  described  as  of  three  kinds,  namely : —  . 

1st.  The  Vndmlaiory  Motum^  which  takes  place  horizontally,  and  heaves  the 
gnyund  suooeesively  upwards  and  downwards,  proceeding  onwards  in  a  uniform 

direction. 

2nd.  Hke  Suceustwe  Motum^  in  which  the  ground  is  heaved  up  in  a  direction 
more  or  less  ^proeching  to  the  perpendicular,  as  happens  in  the  explosion  of  a 
mino. 

8rd.  The  Vwrtieom  MotUm^  which  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the  two 
preceding  ones,  several  undulations  taking  place  contemporaneously,  and  thus 
mterfioring  one  with  the  other,  so  that  during  its  continuance,  the  surace  of  the 
land  is  tossed  about  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  sea  during 
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the  pTeralenoe  of  a  storm,  when  a  ntimber  of  hillows,  trayeUing  in  different 
directions,  strike  one  against  the  other,  and  thus  produce  everj  possible  com- 
plexity of  movement. 

Of  these  three  kinds  of  earthquake-shocks,  the  first  are  the  most  common  and 
the  most  harmless.  From  the  second,  that  of  succussion^  more  is  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  but  theTortioose  movement  is  the  one  which  has  been  felt  in  the  most 
violent  and  disastrous  catastrophes  on  record*.     (See  §  177.) 

168.  A  hollow  noise  often  a43eompanie8  or  precedes  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  but  is  occasionally  heard  some  time  after  it.  At 
other  times  no  sound  whatever  has  been  recognized.  Thus  the 
great  earthquake  of  Biobamba  in  1797  occurred  without  noiae ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  heard  on  one  occasion  in  the 
Oaraccas  a  loud  noise  resembling  thunder  without  any  earthquake; 
but  at  the  same  moment  that  a  volcano  in  the  Island  of  St.  Yin- 
cent,  more  than  600  miles  distant,  was  pouring  out  a  prodigious 
stream  of  lavaf.  These  phsenomena  oi  sound  are  very  striking, 
and  also  yery  variable,  but  they  all  seem  to  prove  that  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance  with  which  they  are  connected  is  deeply  seated, 
and  extends  widely  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  earth's  crust. 

169.  Some  statistics  have  been  obtained  regarding  3432  distinct  earthquakes 
that  have  occurred  in  Europe  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia  and  A£rica,  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  year  1844  inclusive. 
Of  these  the  dates  of  nearly  3000  are  known,  and  they  have  been  found  to  be 
thus  distributed  in  the  different  months  of  the  yearj : — 


December...  300 
January  ...  836 
February...  275 

March  265 

April    235 


*  or658insummer. 


June 201 

-orQll  in  vrinter.    July 216 

J  August 236. 

1  September   ...  221  ~ 

-  or  710  in  spring.    October   252  V  or  705in  autumn. 

May 210j  November    ...  232j 

There  have  thus  been  1712  recorded  eruptions  between  the  1st  of  October 
and  the  Slst  of  March,  and  only  1335  from  the  1st  of  April  to  30th  of  Sep- 
tember. This  general  result  is  remarkable  as  being  in  conformity  with  ue 
more  detailed  obeervations,  and  also  because  it  appears  that  in  each  particular 
year  the  same  order  was  observed ;  but  it  must  not  be  regarded  aa  important 
with  respect  to  the  general  phenomena  of  earthquakes  in  other  districts,  where 
other  results  may  be  obtained. 

170.  In  addition  to  known  volcanic  districts,  which  are  always 
subject  to  earthquake  action,  distinct  shocks,  often  of  very  small 
amount,  and  not  sufficient  to  do  material  damage,  have  occurred 
in  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  There  is  generally  but  little 
connexion  to  be  traced  between  those  of  distant  countries. 

In  Scandinavia^  M.  Eeilhau  has  recorded  several  shocks,  and  there  seems  no 
doubt  that,  with  proper  instruments,  the  number  within  a  given  period  would 
be  found  much  greater  than  is  yet  known.  On  the  31st  of  August,  1819,  one 
occurred  having  a  wide  range,  and  there  were  several  between  the  7th  of  March 
and  29th  of  November,  1827.  In  January,  1845,  an  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Arendal,  in  Norway ;  and  in  April,  1841,  sUght  shocks  were  noticed  in  Jutland. 

*  DanbenT  on  Volcanoes,  wcond  edition,  p.  SOg.  t  "  Co«mo«,*'  tdI.  i.  p.  ips. 

t  "  Histoire  det  Progrte  de  la  O^logie."  toI.  i.  p.  600. 
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Within  the  British  lahmds,  but  espedaUy  in  North  Britain,  a  large  number 

of  recent  earthquake  obflervations  hare  been  made,  proying  frequent  but  verr 

small  oscillations  in  certain  districts.    Small  movements  also  near  the  Cornish 

coast,  producing  a  slight  shake,  were  felt  in  Julj,  1843;  and  on  the  22nd 

of  December,  in  the  same  jear,  considerable  shocks  occurred  in  Brittany.    Ya- 

rious  parts  of  France  and  G^ermany  have  been  subjected  to  slight  disturbances, 

which  are  chiefly  felt  in  the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers.    North  Italy  has  had 

many,  some  bemg  of  great  magnitude,  besides  an  infinity  of  smaller  extent. 

Spain  also  has  had  several ;  and  with  regard  to  Portugal,  one  of  the  most 

remarkable  earthquakes  on  record  destroyed  the  city  of  Xdsbon,  in  1765,  and 

has  long  been  referred  to  and  described  as  exhibiting  phienomena  of  the  h^^hest 

intereet,  and  extending  over  an  extent  of  country  so  wide  that  its  source  must 

have  been  very  dee^  seated  and  of  correspondmg  energy  (see  §  174).    Both 

South-eastern  and  North-eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  Hungary,  are  frequently 

sulnect  to  slight  disturbances  of  the  sur&oe,  no  less  than  818  having  been  re* 

corded  as  occurring  in  the  vallev  of  the  Danube  since  the  commencement  of  the 

fourth  century,  while  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  have  been  long  exposed  to  much 

more  violent  shocks.    North  Africa  partakes  of  the  movements  of  the  northern 

and  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    Russia  seems  to  be  the  country  where 

there  occur  the  smallest  number  of  earthquakes,  and  in  the  Ural  Mountains 

they  are  almost  unknown. 

171.  While  the  whole  of  Europe  and  the  adjacent  countries  are 
thus  manifestlj  acted  on  by  subterranean  forces,  which  are  with 
few  exceptions  sudden  and  momentary,  and  yery  often  extremely 
small  both  in  local  effect  and  extent,  Central,  Eastern,  and  Southern 
Asia,  and  the  islands  between  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Australasian 
Archipelago,  are  from  time  to  time  subjected  to  more  continuous, 
more  severe,  and  far  more  destructive  concussions,  often  shaking 
wide  tracts.  In  those  countries  also,  whenever  careftd  observa- 
tions are  made,  the  annual  number  of  small  shocks  is  found  to  be 
verr  considerable. 

The  whole  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  much  adjacent  country,  but 
especially  the  central  Cordilleras  and  Mexican  Andes,  are  exposed 
to  every  kind  of  subterranean  disturbances.  The  length  of  the 
line  along  which  these  phenomena  are  both  common  and  violent  is 
not  less  than  1000  miles,  but  the  lateral  extension  does  not  seem 
very  great,  although  more  considerable  on  the  Pacific  coast  than 
towards  the  interior.  North  America,  especially  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  abo  frequently  shaken ;  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  are  many  of  them  known  to  undergo  a  like  series  of  move- 
ments. 

172.  It  thus  appears  that  either  the  whole  or  some  parts  of 
every  large  tract  of  liuid,  besides  numerous  islands  and  portions  of 
the  sea-bottom,  are  exposed  to  the  disturbing  forces  we  are  now 
considering.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  that  there  is  every- 
where bei^th  the  surface  some  tendency  to  paroxysmal  move- 
ments, commencing  at  variable  but  sometimes  considerable  depth 
beneath  the  sm&eei  having  litUe  reference  to  each  other,  though 
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not  unfinequently  repeated  in  nearlj  the  same  direction  and  over 
the  same  area.  Many  districts  in  which  the  shocks  of  earthquakes 
often  recur  are  unquestionably  those  in  which  volcanoes  act ;  and 
certain  relations  have  been  established  between  volcanic  eruptions 
and  earthquake  movements,  which  should  on  no  account  be  lost 
sight  of.  Still  there  are  so  many,  and  such  important  exceptions 
to  these  apparent  relations,  and  the  subject  is  still  so  obscure,  that 
many  observations  are  needed  before  a  satisfactory  conclusion  can 
be  arrived  at. 

173.  The  actual  extent  or  range  of  the  shock  in  each  particular 
case  varies  almost  inJGbiitely,  the  smaller  movements  being  only 
just  traceable,  and  not  affecting  at  the  same  time  more  than  a 
single  village  or  a  few  square  mues,  while  the  larger  shocks  ran^e 
not  only  over  tracts  many  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth, 
but  across  wide  oceans,  and  from  one  continent  to  another.  The 
latter  kind  are,  however,  comparatively  rare ;  and  in  describing 
one  or  two  a  sufficient  idea  will  be  obtained  of  the  more  important 
facts.  In  most  of  the  movements  of  small  extent  and  frequent 
recurrence  Httle  injury  is  done,  the  disturbance  not  affecting  more 
than  a  single  building  or  part  of  a  building. 

174.  The  following  account  of  the  great  earthquake  that  destroyed  Lisbon  on 
the  Ist  of  November,  1756,  well  describes  the  chief  phtenomena.  The  city  had 
also  suffered  greatly  by  an  earthquake  in  1581,  and  much  damage  had  then 
been  done  bj  an  accompanying  wave,  described  as  a  great  swell.  We  extract 
the  account  from  a  work  publuhed  in  1757. 

"  There  was  a  sensible  trembline  of  the  earth  in  1750,  after  which  it  was 
excessiTely  dry  for  four  years  together,  insomuoh  that  some  springs  formerly 
very  plentiful  of  water,  were  dried,  and  totally  lost,  at  the  same  time  the  pre- 
dominant winds  were  east  and  north-east,  accompanied  with  various,  though 
rery  small,  tremors  of  the  earth.  The  year  1755  proved  very  wet  and  rainy, 
the  summer  cooler  than  usual,  and  for  forty  days  before  the  great  earthquake 
dear  weather,  yet  not  remarkably  so.  The  Slst  of  October,  the  atmosphere 
and  light  of  the  sun  had  the  appearance  of  clouds  with  a  notable  obfuscation. 
The  1st  of  November,  early  in  the  morning,  a  thick  fog  arose,  which  was  soon 
dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  no  wind  stimng,  the  sea  caim,  and  the  wea- 
ther as  warm  as  in  England  in  June  or  July.  At  85  minutes  after  9  o'clock, 
without  the  least  warning,  except  a  rumbling  noise,  not  unlike  the  artificial 
thunder  at  our  theatres,  immediately  precedmg,  a  most  dreadful  earthquake 
shook  \3j  short,  but  quick  vibrations,  the  foundations  of  all  lisbon,  so  that 
many  of  the  tallest  edifices  fell  that  instant.  Then,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
pause,  the  nature  of  the  motion  changed,  and  every  building  was  tossed  hke  a 
waggon  driven  violently  over  rough  stones,  which  laid  in  ruins  almost  every 
house,  church,  convent,  and  public  building,  with  an  incredible  slaughter  of  the 
people.  It  continued  in  all  about  6  minutes.  At  the  moment  of  the  beginning, 
some  persons  on  the  river,  near  a  mile  firom  the  city,  heard  their  boat  make  a 
noise  as  if  run  aground  or  landing,  though  then  in  deep  water,  and  saw  at  the 
same  time  the  houses  falling  on  both  sides  the  river.  Four  or  five  minutes  after 
the  boat  made  the  like  noise,  which  was  another  shock,  which  brought  down 
more  houses.  The  bed  of  the  Tagus  was  in  many  places  raised  to  its  surface : 
ships  were  drove  firom  their  anchors,  and  josUed  together  with  great  violence ; 
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nor  did  the  masters  know  if  they  were  afloat  or  aground.  The  lam  new  quay 
called  CajB  Depreda,  was  orertnmed,  with  manj  hundreds  of  peopu9  on  it,  and 
sunk  to  an  unnthomable  depth  in  the  water,  not  so  much  as  one  bodj  aftov 
wards  appearing.  The  bar  was  seen  dry  from  shore  to  shore ;  then  suddenly 
the  sea,  like  a  mountain,  came  rolling  in ;  and  about  Belem  Castle  the  water 
rose  50  feet  almost  in  an  instant;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  bay 
opposite  to  the  city,  which  received  and  spread  the  great  flux,  the  low  part  of 
it  must  have  been  under  water.  As  it  was,  it  came  up  to  the  houses,  and  droye 
the  inhabitants  to  the  hills.  About  noon,  there  was  another  shock,  when  the 
walls  of  several  houses  which  were  yet  standing,  were  seen  to  open  from  top  to 
bottom  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  but  dosed  again  so  exactly  as  to  leave 
scaroe  any  mark  of  the  injury. 

"This  earthquake  came  on  three  days  before  the  new  moon,  when  three- 
quarters  of  the  tide  had  run  up.  The  direction  of  its  progress  seems  to  have 
been  from  north  to  south  nearly,  for  the  people  on  the  river,  south  of  the  town, 
observed  the  remotest  buildings  to  fall  first,  and  the  sweep  to  be  continued 
down  to  the  water's  side.  Few  days  passed  without  some  shock  for  the  space 
of  an  ensuing  year.  October  10th,  1766,  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  there  was  one 
ndiich  threw  down  the  greatest  part  of  an  hotel  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew ; 
and  the  1st  of  November,  1756,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  fatal  tragedy  of 
this  unhappy  city,  another  shook  gave  the  inhabitants  so  terrible  a  fresh  alarm, 
that  they  were  preparing  for  their  flight  into  the  country,  but  were  prevented 
by  several  regiments  of  horse  placed  ul  round  by  the  king's  orders." 

175.  The  earthquake  of  Lisbon  was  not  confined  to  Sie  spot  at  which  the 
chief  mischief  was  effected.  At  Colares,  at  a  distance  of  about  twen^  miles, 
three  distinct  shocks  were  felt  on  the  1st  of  November,  accompanied  by  the 
emission  of  a  quantity  of  smoke,  and  the  fountains  were  affected.  At  Goimbra 
several  buildings  were  destroyed;  at  Oporto  the  shocks  were  felt  for  six  or 
aeven  minutes,  during  which,  everything  shook  and  rattled;  Uie  river  also 
being  much  affected.  In  Spain,  at  and  near  Cadiz,  the  destruction  was  only 
inferior  in  importance  to  that  experienced  at  Lisbon,  the  shocks  commencing 
some  minutes  after  9  A.H.,  and  at  11,  a  wave  coming  in  described  as  60  feet 
hiffher  than  common.  At  Qibraltar,  a  tremulous  motion  was  felt  about  10 
mmutee  after  10  o'clock ;  and  at  Madrid  at  5  minutes  before  10  o'clock ;  the 
indications  in  each  case  very  decided,  but  the  result  not  very  destructive.  Ma- 
laga feit  a  violent  shock ;  and  at  SeviUe  the  earthquake  damaged  the  cathedral, 
and  killed  several  people.    All  Spain  was  more  or  less  affected. 

Out  of  the  Peninsula,  France  was  affected  in  several  places  on  the  same  day, 
and  at  various  parts  of  the  Normandy  coast,  at  about  11  o'clock,  much  dis- 
turbance was  observed  in  the  motion  of  the  ocean.  Near  Angouleme  a  sub- 
terranean noise  was  heard,  after  which  the  earth  opened  and  discharged  a 
torrent  of  water  mixed  with  red  sand.  In  Italy,  earthquakes  were  felt  at 
Milan,  and  at  Turin ;  and  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed, especially  about  the  Island  of  Corsica,  where  there  was  also  a  slight 
shock.  In  Switzerland  great  agitation  was  nptioed,  chiefly  in  the  waters  of  the 
Li^es  of  0«neva,  Neufeh&tel,  and  Zurich. 

While  these  parts  of  Europe  were  disturbed,  movements  were  also  felt  in 
Germany,  where  the  waters  of  several  of  the  principal  rivers  were  disturbed, 
and  some  towns,  as  Strasburg  and  Stutgard,  suffered  slightlv  from  earthquake 
shocks.  The  same  took  pla^  in  Holland,  Norway,  and  Bohemia,  the  indica- 
tions of  disturbance  being  in  all  cases  chiefly  seen  in  the  rivers,  and  in  deep 
springs  of  water,  which  were  evidently  shaken,  and  often  rendered  muddy, 
^ftis  occmred  especiaUy,  at  Toplitz,  at  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Leyden,  Botter- 
dam,  and  the  Hague. 
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The  British  IslandB  ezperienoed  this  shock  in  Tsrious  ways,  bat  ohiefly  also 
in  the  disturbance  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  springs  of  water.  Shocks,  however, 
were  distinctly  £^t  in  the  Imd  mines  of  the  J?eak  of  Derbyshire,  and  near 
Beading  in  Berkshire.  Yarions  moyements  of  the  water  were  seen  along  the 
coast,  but  most  distinctly  on  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  England ;  and 
aho  in  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Ness,  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Lakes  of  Onm- 
berland.  On  the  coast  of  Ireland  the  same  phienomena  were  observed ;  and  at 
Cork  there  were  two  shocks  of  an  earthqiuke.  The  amount  of  rise  of  the 
water  varied  considerably,  but  seems  to  have  been  about  equivalent 'to  a  general 
upheaval  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  lake,  or  stream,  to  an  extent  of  from  10  to 
80  inches  in  vertical  height.  The  time  of  the  disturbances  in  England 
was,  in  different  places,  mm  half-past  9  to  11  o'clock,  although  with  some 
exceptions. 

Besides  these  places  in  Europe^  many  parts  of  Africa  were  affected,  espedallv 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  Alters,  Morocco,  Tangier,  and  Tetuan,  beinf  aU 
ii\jured  by  severe  earthquakes.  In  the  Atlantic,  the  Island  of  Madeira  and  the 
Canary  Islands  suffered ;  the  water  rose  in  the  sea  at  Antigua  and  Barbadoes  j 
and,  in  the  open  ocean,  several  ships  were  violently  agitated  by  sudden  and 
considerable  waves. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  besides  a  multitude  of  other  places,  this  great 
earthquake  was  very  sensibly  felt  in  Europe,  at  Fahlun  in  Sweden ;  in  A^ca 
at  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Morocco ;  and  in  America  at  the  Island  of  Bar- 
badoes. Between  Fahlun  and  Barbadoes  are  70°  of  a  great  cirde,  nearly ; 
between  Barbadoes  and  Morocco  49°,  and  between  Morocco  and  Falilun,  38° 
of  the  like  degrees.  Now  these  constitute  the  three  sides  of  a  roherical  triangle, 
to  which,  if  a  wdl-known  theorem  be  applied,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  effSsts 
of  the  earthquake  of  the  1st  of  November,  1756,  were  distributed  over  very 
nearly  4^000,000  of  English  square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface ;  a  most  asto- 
nishing space^  and  greiSly  surpassing  anything  of  this  kind  ever  recorded  in 
history*. 

176.  The  permanent  results  of  earthquake  movements,  or  of  the 
transmission  of  a  wave  through  the  earth  in  any  district,  may  be 
of  two  kinds :  either  a  mere  cracking  and  splitting  of  certaon  rocks, 
and  a  consequent  removal  to  a  short  distance  of  those  which  were 
in  doubtful  equilibrium ;  or  the  positive  elevation  or  depression  of 
an  area  more  or  less  extensive. 

It  is  chiefly  in  volcanic  districts  that  the  former  and  least 
considerable  result — ^that  of  splitting  and  slightly  upheaving  or 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  22. 


Fig.  24. 


Alterationa  of  level  prodaoed  by  Euthquakes. 

depressing  small  portions  of  the  surface  has  been  observed,  and 
examples  figured  in  the  annexed  diagrams,  figs.  22,  23,  24,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  nature,  and  something  also 

•  **  Historx  sad  Fliilotophy  of  EaHhqaakm,**  p.  333. 
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of  the  relatiTe  extent  of  the  distorbance.  A  chasm  thus  formed 
in  Calabria  has  been  found  to  measure  as  much  as  a  mile  in  length, 
105  feet  in  breadth,  and  30  feet  in  depth.  Another  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  150  feet  broad,  and  above  100  feet  deep, 
and  a  third  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  30  feet  broad,  and  225  feet 
deep*. 

**  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  shown  sereral  deep  fiBsures  in  the  yicinit^  of  Mileto, 
which,  although  not  one  of  them  was  above  a  foot  in  breadth,  had,  opened  so 
wide  during  the  earthquake  as  to  swallow  an  ox  and  nearly  one  hundred  goats. 
The  AcademicianB  also  found,  on  their  return  through  districts  which  they  had 
passed  at  the  commencement  of  their  tour,  that  many  rents  had,  in  that  short 
mtenral,  gradually  closed  in,  so  that  their  width  had  diminished  several  feet, 
and  the  opposite  walls  had  sometimee  nearly  met.  It  is  natural  that  this 
should  happen  in  argillaceous  strata ;  while  in  more  solid  rocks,  we  may  expect 
that  fissures  will  remain  open  for  asesf." 

177.  The  following  is  the  order  of  the  phsmomena  of  an  earthquake  occurring 
at  or  near  the  sea,  according  to  Mr.  Mallet,  who  has  lately  paia  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  physical  and  mathematical  problrans  connected  with  these  dis- 
torbanoes: — 

**  First,  we  have  the  earth  sound-wave,  and  the  great  earth-wave,  or  shock ; 
t)ie  sound-wave  through  the  air ;  the  sea-wave  occurring  at  the  time,  called  the 
forced  sea-wave ;  and  the  great  sea-wave  j  all  originating  at  the  same  moment 
and  moduced  by  one  impulse. 

"  The  sound-wave  through  the  earth,  and  the  great  earth-wave  or  shock, 
arrive  first,  and  are  heard  and  &lt  on  land,  accompanied,  as  far  as  the  beach, 
by  the  small  sea-wave  called  the  forced  sea-wave ;  these  are  almost  instantly 
sofloeeded  by  the  sound-wave  through  the  sea ;  next  arrive  the  aerial  waves  of 
sound,  and  continue  to  be  heard  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time ;  and  finally, 
the  W^BBt  sea-wave  rolls  in  upon  the  shore. 

''The  velocity  of  the  land-wave,  and  that  of  the  acoompanyinff  sea-wave 
being  ascertained,  it  would  seem  possible  to  determine  the  distance  ^ut  of  sea) 
from  the  spot  affected  at  which  the  earthquake  originated.  But  the  former  will 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  rock  through  which  it  is  transmitted,  for  the  harder 
and  more  elastic  the  rock  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  earth-wave 
produced,  and  vice  versd, 

"  Now  whilst  the  elastidfy  of  cast  iron  is  5*895,  that  of  limestone  varies 
from  2'4  to  '635 ;  slate  being  7*8 ;  Portland  stone,  1*57 ;  and  white  marble, 
2*15.  From  these  data  we  may  calculate  that  the  velocity  of  the  wave-transit 
per  second  in 

limestone  (soft  lias)  was  8,640  feet  or  40  miles  per  minute. 

Sandstone 6,248    „       67  „ 

Portland  stone 6,723    „       62  „ 

Marble  6,696    „       73  „ 

Garboni&rons  limestone..  7,075    „       78  „ 

Clay-slate 12,767    „      140  „ 

"  The  observed  speed  of  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake,  aecording  to  Mitchell, 
was  only  1760  feet  per  second,  the  difference  being  assignable  to  breaches  of 
oontinmty  and  other  causes  of  retardation.  The  sea-wave,  on  the  contrary,  had 
not  one-tenth  of  that  velocity,  or  did  not  travel  more  than  176  feet  per  second } 
so  that,  if  the  interval  of  time  between  the  two  was,  as  it  is  reported,  half  an 

•  Lydl'a  "  Prineipleft,*'  mUe  cU.  p.  469.  t  LyeU.  m^*  «<<•  P-  4^- 
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hour,  the  iocoB  of  the  impeUizig  foroe  would  have  been  about  nxty  nulee  distant 
from  the  land*." 

178.  The  phsenomena  of  Tolcanoes  come  next  in  order  for  con- 
sideration ;  and  of  these  the  formation  of  the  volcano  of  Jorullo  is 
particularly  interesting,  as  it  exhibits  an  instance  of  the  elevation 
of  a  mountain  of  scoriie  and  ashes  1695  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  plains,  in  the  interior  of  a  continent  106  miles  distant 
from  the  coast,  and  verv  far  from  any  active  volcano.  The  eleva- 
tion took  place  in  the  plain  of  Malpals  on  the  western  side  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  the  plain  being  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
bounded  by  basaltic  mountains. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1759,  a  subterranean  noise  was  heard, 
and  hollow  sounds  of  the  most  alarming  nature  were  accompanied 
by  frequent  earthquakes,  which  succeeded  each  other  for  from  fifty 
to  six^  days.  From  the  beginning  of  September,  however,  every- 
thing seemed  to  announce  the  complete  re-establishment  of  tran- 
quillity, when  in  the  nights  of  the  28th  and  29th  the  horrible 
subterraneous  noise  recommenced,  and  the  frightened  Indiana  fled. 
A  tract  of  ground  from  three  to  four  square  miles  in  extent  then 
rose  up  in  tne  shape  of  a  bladder,  and  the  bounds  of  this  convul- 
sion are  still  distinguishable  from  the  fractured  strata;  but  so 
completely  is  the  bladder  shape  to  be  traced,  that  while  near  its 
edges  the  district  is  only  39  feet  above  the  old  level  of  the  plain, 
the  convexity  increases  towards  the  centre  to  an  elevation  of  524 
feet.  (See  fig.  25.) 

Those  who  witnessed  this  catastrophe  from  a  neighbouring 
elevation,  assert  that  flames  were  seen  to  issue  forth  for  an  extent 
of  more  than  half  a  square  league,  that  fragments  of  burning  rock 
were  thrown  to  prodigious  heights,  and  that  through  a  thick  cloud 
of  ashes  illumined  by  volcanic  fire,  the  sofbened  sunace  of  the  earth 
was  seen  to  swell  up  like  an  afi;itated  sea.  Two  rivers  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  burning  chasms,  and  the  decomposition  of  the 
water  doubtless  contributed  to  invigorate  the  flames,  which  were 
distinguishable  at  the  city  of  Fascuaro,  more  than  thirty  miles 
distant,  and  situated  on  an  extensive  table-land  nearly  5000  feet 
above  the  plains.  Eruptions  of  mud,  and  especially  of  strata  of 
day,  enveloping  balls  of  decomposed  basalt  m  concentric  layers, 
appeared  to  indicate  that  subterranean  water  had  no  small  share 
in  producing  this  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Thousands  of  small 
cones  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  called  bv  the  natives  ovens  (hormioi)^ 
issued  forth  from  the  S£ilpais ;  and,  although,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Indians,  the  heat  of  these  volcanic  ovens  had 
suffered  a  great  diminution  within  fifteen  years  of  Humboldt's 
visit,  he  states  that  he  has  seen  the  thermometer  rise  to  212®  Fahr. 

•  Daabenj  oa  VokanoOT,  Neond  tiitioa,  p.  5U. 
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an  being  plunged  into  fiBSores  which  exhale  aqueous  vapour.  Each 
small  cone  is  %jvma/role^  from  which  a  thick  vapour  ascends  to  the 
height  of  from  22  to  32  feet,  and  in  many  of  them  a  subterranean 
noise  is  heard,  which  appears  to  announce  the  proximity  of  a  fluid 
in  ebullition. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ovens  six  large  masses,  elevated  from  300  to 
1600  feet  each  above  the  old  level  of  the  plams,  sprung  up  from  a 
chasm,  of  which  the  direction  is  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  The  most 
elevated  of  these  enormous  masses  is  the  great  volcano  of  JoruUo. 
It  is  continually  burning,  and  has  thrown  up  from  its  north  side 
an  immense  quantity  of  scorifled  and  basaltic  lavas  containing 
fragments  of  primitive  rocks.  These  great  eruptions  of  the  cen- 
tral volcano  continued  till  the  month  of  February,  1760,  but  in 
the  following  years  they  became  gradually  less  frequent. 

The  traveUer  is  still  shown  two  rivers  bearing;  the  names  of  those 
whose  waters  formerly  traversed  the  plain,  and  which  disappeared 
on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  September,  1759.  At  a  distance  of 
6500  feet  to  the  west  of  the  former  streams,  and  in  the  tract  which 
was  the  theatre  of  the  convulsions,  two  rivers  now  burst  through 
the  argillaceous  vault  of  the  homitas,  making  their  appearance  as 
warm  springs,  and  raising  the  thermometer  to  186^  Fanr.* 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  25)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  in 


teroM  the  derated  pert  of  the  Plain  of  Malpeie* 

which  the  plain  was  elevated,  and  the  proportionate  elevation  of 
the  principal  hills. 

179.  A  volcano  generally  may  be  described  as  a  conical  hill  or 
mountain,  with  a  cup-like  hollow  or  crater  at  the  summit,  from 
which  issue  occasionally  gaseous  and  acid  vapours  mingled  with 
steam ;  certain  scoriaceous  rocks  of  small  specific  gravity  called 
volcanic  ash  and  pumice,  often  in  the  form  of  fine  dust ;  and  at 
more  distant  intervab  several  mineral  substances  in  a  state  of  par- 
tial or  complete  fusion  called  lava.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
high  temperature  obtains  at  small  depths  beneath  the  surface  in 
every  active  volcanic  district ;  but  there  seems  no  sufficient  proof 
of  this  high  temperature  being  the  result  of  communication  with 
great  depths  below  the  surface,  or  of  volcanic  products  being  other 
than  surfiioe  rocks  altered  by  the  admixture  of  alkaline  earths, 

•  Fh»  Ramboldt's  "  NouTeUe  Etpefne,"  as  quoted  in  Daubeny'i  muk  **  On  Active  and 
Kztinet  Voleanocs.** 
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which  render  them  readilf  fiisihle.  It  is,  howerer,  certain  that 
there  exists  in  maiif  cases  free  coitmiuiii<»tion  undergroimd  be- 
tween Tolcanoea  at  great  diBtancea  &om  each  other,  taii  that 
earthquaka  action  is  checked  or  prerented  in  many  districts  hj 
the  occasional  eruptaone  of  ashes  and  htva  that  tuce  place  at  a 
Tolcanic  vent. 

180.  Tolcanoes  are  rarely  isolated,  being  on  the  contrary  almost 
always  coUectcd  into  groups,  some  linear,  and  others  apparently 
in  circular  or  elliptic  areas-  (See  §  187.)  They  vary  indefinitely 
in  height,  some  posaessing  no  elevated  cone  whatever,  others  being 
of  moderate  elevation,  wlule  some  rank  among  the  very  loftiest  of 
the  moimtaiuB  of  the  globe.  The  proportionate  size  of  the  crater 
uid  other  details  also  vary  greatly ;  some  craters,  as  that  of  Yesu- 
viua,  seen  in  the  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  26),  being  small,  but 
distinct,  and  others,  as  tne  vast  cavity  of  i^rauea,  in  the  islaud  of 


Cnta  of  V«ui4iu  In  isag. 

Hawaii  (Owhyhee),  of  enormous  magnitude,  measuring  sixteen 
miles  in  circumference  and  1200  feet  m  depth. 

Hnmboldt  uji,  "  Tlia  dwree  of  inteoBi^  of  the  apheftvins  foroe  u  ihoini  by 
the  height  of  the  Tolcsno,  nhich  Tari«  &om  that  of  a  mere  bUl  to  thrt  of  a  oone 
of  above  18,000  feet  ofelAratioD.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  height  of  toI- 
eanoe*  ounnaea  a  great  infiuenee  on  the  frequsnej'  of  eruplioiu,  whioh  are  fiv 


mora  frsqaeDt  in  the  loirar  than  in  loftier  TolomoM.  Mm  initanoes,  I  may  place 
in  a  term — Strombali,  2318  feet ;  Ouacanujo,  in  the  ^rorinoe  of  Quiroi 
fwbenoe  dstonationB  are  heard  almost  daily  aa  &r  aa  Chillo,  near  Quito,  a 
dirtamw  of  eifbly-^ht  milea)  i  Temmos,  3876  feet;  Etna,  10,870  feet ;  the 
Peak  of  TenenlTes  12,176  feet;  and  Cotopaii,  19,070  feet.  If  we  anppoee  the 
teat  of  aotioii  to  be  at  an  equal  depth  bebw  Ihe  gtoeral  Mufafe  of  tbe  euth  in  the 
Fig.  27. 


MipofUwIiksf 
je  of  all  thew  toloanoea,  it  most  require  greata- force  to  n 
intlueMe  of  Uu higher mountaina;  anditi8DotnirprJnngthat8lroinboIi,wboar 
-■—  -"  n  a  the  leaat  oonudermble,  shonld  h       ■--—  -"     -  -•-'-  -' '^— '  --•-" 


longer  intorala  of  repoae  *.' 
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181.  Yolcanic  districts  gener^ypreaent  marked  physical  features, 
aud  the  charaoiemtic  aspect  thus  assumed  will  be  best  understood 
by  referring  to  the  aimeied  physical  map  of  the  Tale  of  Falma  (one 
of  the  Canary  islands),  which  is  reduced  &om  an  admirable  map 
prepared  by  M.  You  Buch,  and  exhibits  the  central  elevated  crater 
and  deep  furrows  or  goi^a  (locally  called  barranco*),  not  infre- 
quent in  the  sides  of  recently  elevated  craters.  The  whole  island 
is  an  instance  of  what  is  cwed  a  crater  of  elevation,  the  beds  all 
rising  towards  a  central  ridge,  shaped  like  a  cup,  deeply  hollowed 
witlmi.  (See  fig.  28.) 

The  structure  of  Tolcanoes  j. 

and  Tolcanic  groups  is  fur-  ^ca         /= 

ther  illuBtrated  in  a  group  of  """ 

islands  in  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago, of  which  Santorin  is 
the  principal.  A.  chart  of 
these  islands  is  given  in  fig.  29,  and  a  sectional  view  across  them 
in  fig.  80.  Ihe  large  creacent-shaped  island  of  Santorin,  and  the 
iahinds  Therasia  and  ^    ^ 

Aspronisi,  here  form 
the  ridge  of  the  hatf- 
elevated  crater,  while 
the  central  islands 
Hiera,  Xea  and  Hicra  < 

Kuneni,aadFhira,are  ^ 

portions  of  small  cones  1 

rising  above  thewaves.  "  _* 

Of   these  Hiera  was  t. 

first  elevated  186  ^ears 
before   the  Christian  ^*' 
era,  and  other  small 
ialets  in  the  years  19, 
726    and   1427.     In 
1673  was  formed  Mi- 
cra  Eameni,  and  in 
1707    Kes    Kameni, 
which  was  further  ele- 
vated in  1709,  1711, 
1712,&c.  Otherislands 
of    the    Greek    Ai-      t 
chipelago  are  formed      | 
in  the  same  manner.     J 


tf  ud  Sactara  of  Sutgris  uil  tbe  i^mni  Iilu^. 


■c 
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Aa  a  atiU  further  iUiutution  of  the  atructute  of  Tolcanoes,  we 
may  next  refer  to  the  Bubjoined  view  aod  profile  of  Etna  and  the 
adjoining  district,  figs.  31,  32. 

Big.  31. 


Fig.  32.  I 


VIn  ud  Profile  of  Mou 

182.  Tolcanic  products  include  gas^,  vapours,  ashes  and  laTa, 
and  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  most  of  these  aie  deiived 
from  sear  the  surface,  since  it  has  been  discovered  hj  Ehrenberg 
that  eren  where  no  firesh  water  exists  in  the  vicinity,  and  no  trees 
grow,  the  aehes  erupted  firom  volcanoes  in  email  ishuids  in  the 
open  ocean  abound  with  the  remains  of  freshwater  and  terrestrial 
infusorial  i>.niina.ln  and  plants.  In  Mexico,  Peru,  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  many  other  volcanic  regions,  the  fine  volcanic  dust 
has  ^Ided  these  remains ;  and  it  is  only  in  one  place  (in  Pata- 
gonia) that  the  specimens  of  tufi*  and  aeh  examined  by  M.  Ebren- 
berg  have  yields  marine  infusorial  forms.  It  is  generally  the 
siUceouB  fragments  that  have  been  preserved,  and  these  are  often 
half  obliterated. 

183.  One  or  two  remarkable  instances  of  volcanic  eruptions  may 
here  be  recorded.  First,  for  extent  of  action  we  may  refer  to  that 
which  took  place  in  the  island  of  Sumhawa  (one  of  the  Sunda 
Islands,  lying  to  the  east  of  Java),  in  the  year  1816.  The  noise 
of  the  explosions  accompanying  this  eruption  was  heard  at  the 
distance  of  970  miles  to  the  west,  and  720  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
island.  The  ashes  were  carried  300  miles  in  the  direction  of  Java, 
and  more  than  200  milea  northwards  towards  the  Celebes,  in  sufli- 
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dent  quantily  to  darken  the  air ;  and  they  were  found  floating  in 
the  ocean  to  the  west  of  Sumatra,  a  distance  of  more  than  1000 
miles,  forming  a  mass  2  feet  thick,  through  which  yessels  with 
difficulty  forced  their  way. 

An  eruption  worthy  of  mention  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of 
laTa  ejected,  was  that  of  one  of  the  Icelandic  volcanoes,  the  Skaptaa 
Jokul,  in  the  year  1783.  On  the  8th  of  June  in  that  year,  the 
unfortunate  iiihabitants  of  the  south  coast  of  Iceland  observed 
numerous  pillars  of  smoke  rising  in  the  hill  country  towards  the 
north,  whidi  gradually  collected  into  a  dark  band,  obscuring  the 
light  of  day,  and  advancing  in  a  southerly  direction  aminst  the 
wmd,  showering  down  vast  quantities  of  sand  and  ashes.  The 
cloud  continued  to  increase  until  the  10th,  when  fire-spouts  were 
seen  in  the  distance,  and  there  were  slight  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake. On  the  11th  the  large  river  Skaptaa,  which  had  lately 
been  much  swollen,  entirely  disappeared ;  and  this  accident  was 
fully  accounted  for  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  a  current  of  lava 
burst  from  one  side  of  the  volcano,  and  rushed  with  a  loud  crash- 
ing noise  down  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  it  not  only  filled, 
but  overflowed,  although  in  many  places  the  channel  was  from  400 
to  600  feet  deep,  and  200  feet  broad. 

The  fiery  stream,  leaving  the  hills,  had  its  course  checked  for 
several  days  by  a  lake  in  the  low  country;  but  this  also  was  at 
length  filled  up,  and  the  torrent  proceeded  in  two  streams,  one 
takmg  an  easterly  and  the  other  a  southerly  direction.  Hie  lava 
continued  to  flow  till  the  20th  of  July,  ana,  following  chiefly  the 
course  of  the  Skaptaa,  it  poured  over  a  lofty  cataract,  filling  up  in 
a  few  davs  an  enormous  cavity,  which  the  waters  had  been  hollow- 
ingout  for  ages. 

XTp  to  this  time  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  had  escaped  any 
more  serious  iniuiy  than  the  snowers  of  ashes,  which  fell  every- 
where ;  but  on  the  28th  of  July  a  further  eruption  was  threatened; 
and,  on  the  8rd  of  August,  a  thick  vapour  arising,  and  the  waters 
disappearing  from  the  bed  of  another  river,  the  Hverfisfliot,  pre- 
parea  the  imiabitants  to  expect  a  fiery  torrent ;  which,  acconUngly, 
on  the  9th,  rushed  on  with  indescribable  fruy,  overfiowing  the 
country  in  one  night  to  the  extent  of  more  than  four  miles,  and 
converting  their  fearful  anticipations  into  still  more  dreadful  real- 
ities. The  eruptions  continued  at  intervals  till  the  end  of  August, 
and  closed  with  an  earthquake  of  extreme  violence. 

The  immediate  source,  and  the  actual  extent,  of  these  torrents 
of  melted  rock  have  never  been  accurately  determined ;  but  the 
stream  that  flowed  down  the  channel  of  the  Skaptaa  was  about 
fifty  miles  in  length,  by  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  ui  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  that  in  the  other  rive^course,  about  forty  miles  in 
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length,  by  seyen  miles  in  breadth.  In  thickness  it  was  very  va- 
riable ;  b>eing  as  much  as  600  or  600  feet  in  the  narrow  channels, 
but  in  the  pmins  rarely  more  than  100  feet,  and  often  not  exceed- 
ing 10  feet.  Taking  the  lowest  average,  and  calculating  the  whole 
mass,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  can  have  been  less  than  20,000 
millions  of  cubic  yards,  or  40,000  millions  of  tons  of  matter,  poured 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  a  melted  state,  in  the  short  space 
of  ten  weeks,  diuring  which  the  eruption  lasted. 

It  would  not  give  a  just  idea  ot  the  result  of  this  fearful  event 
did  we  not  add,  tnat,  at  the  most  moderate  calculation,  1300  human 
beings  lost  their  lives  during,  or  in  consequence  of,  the  eruption ; 
and  that  it  also  involved  the  destruction  of  20,000  horses,  7000 
homed  cattle,  and  130,000  sheep.  The  fisheries  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island  were  destroyed ;  and  Iceland  has  not  to  this  day 
recovered  from  the  disastrous  events  of  the  year  of  the  eruption  of 
the  Skaptaa  Jokul. 

184.  The  actual  number  and  mode  of  distribution  of  volcanoes 
on  the  earth's  surface  are  within  the  range  of  observation,  but  the 
evidence  is  often  insufficient  to  prove  the  distance  of  time  that  has 
intervened  since  the  last  eruption,  and  many  instances  are  known 
of  volcanoes  which  have  offered  no  instance  of  activity  within  the 
memory  of  man,  or  even  within  the  historic  period,  but  which  yet 
can  only  be  regarded  as  dormant,  while  there  are  other  cases  in 
which  the  volcano  is  evidently  now  extinct. 

In  Europe  and  its  dependencies  there  are  active  volcanoes  only 
in  South  Italy,  in  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands,  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  and  in  the  island  of  Iceland.  Extinct  volcanoes  are 
found  in  Auver^e  (Central  France),  in  the  Eifel,  on  the  Shine 
near  Bonn  (the  Siehengehirae),  in  the  Black  Forest  near  Switzer- 
land, and  in  many  places  m  Western  Germany  between  the  two 
last-named  districts.  Other  indications  appear  in  Northern  Bohe- 
mia and  North-eastern  Bavaria,  in  Silesia,  Moravia,  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  Styria,  North  Italy,  Central  Italy,  Spain  and  ror- 
tugal.  (See  §  192, 193.} 

185.  In  Asia  marked  volcanic  phenomena  have  been  described 
in  most  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  ralestine — ^in  Arabia,  it^ersia,  and 
the  adjoming  countries,  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  throughout 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  the  Japanese  and  other  islands  parallel 
to  the  east  coast,  and  in  Elamtchatka.  Many  of  the  most  frequent 
and  magnificent  exhibitions  of  volcanic  force  have  occurred  in  the 
chain  o?  the  Sunda  Isltrnds,  running  along  firom  the  Malayan 
peninjBula  towards  Australia,  and  thence  to  New  Zealand.  Other 
Tolcamc  districts  occur  in  the  Pacific  between  this  archipelago  and 
the  coast  of  America.  Africa  exhibits  numerous  volcanic  appear- 
ances on  its  northern,  and  also  on  its  western  coast ;  and  most  of 
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the  islBiidB  in  the  Atlantic,  lying  near  this  continent,  are  volcanic, 
as  well  as  some  of  those  in  the  Indian  Ocean« 

"  The  great  distance  from  the  sea  of  the  Tolcanoes  of  the  interior  of  Asia  is  a 
remarkaMe  and  solitary  phsenomenon.  Abel  Bemusat,  in  a  letter  to  Cordier,  first 
directed  the  attention  oi  geologists  to  this  fact.  The  distanoe  in  the  case  of  the 
Toloano  of  Pe-schan  to  the  north,  or  to  the  Icy  Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  is 
1780  miles ;  to  the  south,  or  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  1760 
miles ;  to  the  west,  1590  miles  to  the  Caspian  in  the  Gulf  of  Earaboghas ;  and 
to  the  east,  1180  miles.  The  active  volcanoes  of  the  New  World  were  pre* 
viouslj  supposed  to  offer  the  most  remarkable  instanoes  of  such  phsnomena  at 
a  great  distanoe  from  the  sea ;  their  distance,  however,  is  only  160  miles  in  the 
case  of  the  volcano  of  Popocatepetl  in  Mexico,  and  only  107, 120,  and  182  miles 
in  those  of  the  South  American  volcanoes  Sangai,  Tolima,  and  De  la  Fragna 
respectively.  I  exclude  from  these  statements  all  extinct  volcanoes  and  all 
trachytio  mountains  which  have  no  permanent  connexion  with  the  interior  of 
the  earth*." 

186.  North  America  presents  a  broken,  but  evident  chain  of 
volcanoes  alon^  its  western  coast,  parallel  to  and  near  the  Pacific 
shore.  Centim  America  abounds  with  volcanoes,  and  the  Antilles 
among  the  West  Indian  Islands  present  everywhere  either  active 
or  extinct  volcanic  phenomena.  In  South  America  the  whole  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  from  Mexico  to  Patagonia,  and  beyond 
Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  must  be  regiurded 
as  one  great  volcanic  system,  the  distinct  indications  of  volcanic 
force  bemg  rarely  at  sufficient  distance  to  allow  of  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  true  subterranean  communication. 

187.  The  subjoined  table  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  distri- 
bution of  volcanoes  over  the  world,  and  the  comparative  number  of 
distinct  volcanic  vents  in  the  different  regions.  It  includes  about 
400  described  examples  of  active  volcanoes,  being  those  of  which 
there  is  some  evidence  of  activity  within  the  historic  period. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  have  not  been  known  as  distinct  pomts  of 
eruption  for  many  centuries ;  but  this  does  not  remove  them  £rom 
the  list,  as  it  is  very  possible  for  the  internal  fire  to  slumber  for  a 
much  longer  period  between  two  epochs  of  outburst.  By  giving  an 
idea  of  the  actual  distances  within  which  the  principal  groups  are 
placed,  as  well  as  the  niunber  in  each  case,  perhaps  this  table  will 
be  found  to  commimicate  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  each  group.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  volcanoes  are 
very  closely  congregated  in  knots  about  the  centre  of  the  district, 
while  towajrds  its  outskirts  are  only  a  few  cones  and  craters. 

•  "  Aspects  of  Nature  "  (English  edition),  toI.  i.  p.  M. 
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JPrincipal  Volcanic  Orattps  with  the  linear  extension  of  each  Oroup, 

Number       extemSS  in 

AtUmtio  Ooean : — 

JaaMeyenlBland  (Ghreenlaad)...  2\        • 

loeUmd 8  J         ' 

Azores 21 

OanaiT  IfllimdB    7  >        ? 

Cape  Verde  IsljuidB    ij 

Afloension  Island 1 

Trinidad  Island  1 

Tristan  da  Cunha  Island  1 

West  Indian  Islands 10  460 


Mediterranean  group : — 

Lower  Italy 21 

lipari  Islands 2j 


? 


Greek  Islands 1 

BedSea  2 

Indian  Ocean  (west  side)  : — 

Bourbon  Island  11 

Mauritius  Island ll         ? 

Bodrigues  Island    ij 

Asiaitio  Continent : — 

Western  Asia 8 

CentralAsia    2 

EastemAsia  P 

AsiatiO  Coast: — 

Kamtchatka  eroup 21  900 

Kuiile  Islancb  group 18  800 

Japan  Islands  group 28  1700 

Bonin  and  Manana  Islands 9  1000 

Formosa 8  280 

Luzon  and  the  Philippine  Islands  21  1000 

Molucca  Islands 12  700 

North-west  coast  of  New  Chunea    4 

Bunda  Islands  group  r— 

Eloris  and  ac^aoent  Islands  tol    ,^  ^^^ 

the  west  as  &r  as  Serra J    ^"^  ^'^ 

Sumbawa  and  others 9  850 

Java 48  650 

Sumatra  7  900 

Andaman  Islands  6  600 

Eaatem  Archipelago : — 

Qroupa  of  Islands  between  New  1      . 
Gumea  and  New  Zealand  ...  j 

New  Zealand  2 

Friendly  Islands 2 

Paeifio  Ooean : — 


Hawaii  (Owhyhee)  group 4 

Society  Islands    11  ^ 

Marqueaaa  Islands Ij 
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Number        eitcn«onm 
Volcaaoet.        ^^£^ 

Pacific  Ocean  (oonHmted)  : — 

Easter  Islands 1 

GbJapagos  Islands  1 

America : — 

Aleutian  Islands 86  1200 

North  American  Series 10  2000 

Mexico 7  700 

Guatemala  88  850 

Quito  17  460 

Peru  and  Bolivia 12  600 

Chile    22  1200 

Tierra  del  Fuego 8  400 

Antarotio  Land  8 

Those  groups  to  which  no  linear  extension  is  marked  are  for  the  most  part 
detached,  and  exhibit  only  imperfect  communication  with  any  other  distiict. 
The  ffroups  connected  by  brackets  are  probably  related,  but  too  imperfectly  to 
justify  any  statement  as  to  their  linear  extension. 

188.  Subterranean  communication  appears  to  exist  between 
some  of  tbe  more  important  Tolcanic  cones  and  craters.  Thus, 
according  to  Humboldt,  the  lofty  volcanoes  of  Pichincha,  Cotopaxi, 
and  Tungaracfua  in  the  plateau  of  Quito  are  to  be  yiewed  as  a  sin- 
gle Yolcanic  mmace.  '*  The  subterranean  fire  breaks  forth  some- 
times through  one  and  sometimes  through  another  of  these  openings, 
which  it  has  Deen  customary  to  regard  as  separate  and  distinct  Yolca- 
noes.  The  progressive  march  of  the  subterranean  fire  has  been  here 
directed  for  three  centuries  from  north  to  south.' '  The  same  author 
states,  "that  in  1797  the  volcano  of  Fasto,  east  of  the  Quaytara  river, 
emitted  uninterruptedly  for  three  months  a  lofty  column  of  smoke, 
which  column  disappeared  at  the  instant  when,  at  a  distance  of  280 
miles,  the  great  earthquake  of  Biobamba,and  an  immense  eruption  o£ 
mud,  took  place,  causing  the  death  of  between  80,000  and  ^,000 
persons*." 

Facts  of  similar  kind  are  not  wanting  in  South  Italy,  tending  to  prove  an 
open  subterranean  communication  between  Etna  and  Yesuyius  and  the  acyaoent 
▼olcanic  Tents,  since,  in  nearly  180  recorded  disturbances  within  the  last  eight 
centuries,  there  have  occnned  few  instances  of  activity  from  more  than  one 
crater  at  the  same  time,  and  not  one  of  any  important  eruption  from  the  two 
principal  mountains  or  from  anv  of  the  smaller  cones  withm  a  considerabb  in- 
terraL  In  this  way  it  seems  dear  that  howerer  distinct  the  Tolcanoes  of  the 
same  system  may  be  at  the  Bur&ce,  they  are  in  each  case  parts  of  one  general  efflMt, 
produced  W  some  deep-seated  subterranean  cause. 

189.  Volcanoes  nave  been  arranged  into  Wo  classes,  ''central 
volcanoes"  and  "volcanic  chains.  The  former  term  has  been 
applied  to  those  districts  in  which  a  region  of  volcanic  disturbance 
appears  to  extend  to  pretty  nearly  the  same  distance  in  every  di- 
rection from  one  cenml  point,  while  the  latter  includes  instances, 

•  "  Ajpectf  of  Nttore,"  ante  eU.  vol.  ii.  p.  Sft. 
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of  which  inaiiy  are  ^ren  in  the  annexed  tahle,  where  the  chain  is 
much  Anther  continued  in  one  direction  than  any  other.  The 
Tolcanoes  in  the  Utter  caae  have  been  compared  by  Humboldt  to  a 
number  of  vents,  either  in  one  line  or  in  parallel  lines,  connected 
with  some  iar-extended  subterranean  fissure,  such  aa  we  ma; 
imagine  to  have  reference  to  the  elevation  of  a  mountain  chun. 
The  Peak  of  Teneriffe  is  a  well-marked  example  of  a  central  volcano, 
and  80  also  is  the  Isle  of  Falma* ;  which  well  illustrates  the  peculiar 
appearance  presented  in  such  cases.  The  principal  volcanic  sy- 
stems are  generally  dependent  on  the  axes  or  mountain  chains,  tlug 
being  the  case  even  for  the  continental  land  of  the  Old  World, 
although  so  few  volcanoes  exist  there  that  it  is  not  easy  to  connect 
them  into  one  general  group.  In  the  iXew  World,  the  fact  is  too 
manifest  to  require  Airther  notice  than  a  reference  to  the  map. 

190.  The  permanent  alteration  of  level  of  large  tracts  of  Isitd  in 
connexion  with  earthqu^e  and  volcanic  action,  is  a  subject  which 
has  not  yet  received  full  iUustration,  but  that  numerous  and  im> 
portant  temporary  changes  of  level  have  accompanied  or  followed 
the  momentoiT  undulations  in  disturbed  districts  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. One  01  the  standard  examples  of  this,  referred  to  by  almost 
every  recent  writer  on  geology,  is  that  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Serapis  near  Naples,  where  the  temple  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally  built  very  near  the  level  of  Pig_  83_ 

the  Mediterranean,  after  which 
the  ground  with  the  temple  gra- 
duaU^  sank  down ;  thermal  waters 
also  issuing  in  the  vicinity,  and 
forming  a  brackish  lake,  which  left 
a  black  incrustation  on  the  stone 
walls  as  far  as  the  water  reached. 
The  lower  part  of  the  columns  and 
the  floor  of  the  temple  seem  then 
to  have  become  covered  with  a 
quaotity  of  ashes  and  tufa,  to  a 
thickness  of  about  8  feet,  and 
the  depression  of  the  surrounding 

soil  being  continued,  the  incmsta-  I 

tion  increased,  at  first  irregularly, 
and  perhaps  slowly,  till  at  length 
the  sinking  was  ao  considerable 
that  thegreater  partof  the  columns 
became  submerged,  the  upper  and 

uncovered  portions  being  exposed  Tw.pi.o(j.q*««rS«r.iib. 

to  tlie  action  of  the  air,  and  the  part  in  the  sea  being  eaten  into 
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by  yariouB  marine  animab,  as  &p  down  as  there  was  no  corering 
of  ashes  and  tufift.  At  length  the  ground  was  elevated,  and  at  the 
present  day,  the  whole  is  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  sea.  The 
movements  are  still  going  on,  and  a  change  of  position  has  been 
recognized  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  following  are  the  oflcillatioiu  as  stated  by  Ljell  (''Principles,"  p.  494^. 
Virst, — ^Aboiit  eighty  yean  before  the  Christian  era^  when  the  ancient  mosaio 
pavement  was  constructed,  it  was  about  12  feet  above  its  actual  level,  or 
that  at  which  it  stood  in  1838 ;  secondly,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ  it  was  only  6  feet  above  its  actual  level ;  thirdly,  by  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  it  had  nearly  subsided  to  its  present  level ;  fourthly,  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  before  the  eruption  of  Monte  Nuovo,  it  was  about  19 
feet  below  its  present  level ;  lastly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it 
was  about  2  feet  2  inches  above  the  level  at  wliich  it  now  stimds  in  1838. 

191.  Subsidence  has  also  been  noticed  in  the  low  ground  subject 
to  earthquakes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  where  the  same  earth- 
quake, during  which  a  large  tract  was  depressed,  exhibited  also  the 
elevation  of  a  long  mound,  measuring  as  much  as  fifty  miles  in  one 
direction,  and  in  some  places  sixteen  miles  broad. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  lately  undergone  some  change 
of  level  during  long-contiaued  earthqiiake  undulations.  These 
changes  are  described  by  Sir  C.  Lyell*,  and  afford  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  nature  of  depression.  Many  districts  in  South  America 
present  indications  of  recent  change  of  level,  altering  the  beds  of 
rivers,  and  sometimes,  by  the  elevation  of  a  coast  line,  destroying 
large  numbers  of  marine  animals.  The  harbour  of  Port  Soyal  in 
Jamaica  on  one  occasion  sank  down  nearly  50  feet,  and  the  nimiber 
of  similar  recorded  examples  of  alteration  of  levels  immediately  re- 
sulting from  earthquake  disturbance,  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  a 
connexion  between  the  two  sets  of  phsenomena. 

192.  When,  in  the  case  of  extract  volcanoes,  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  mineral  products  is  such  as  to  indicate  considerable  anti- 
quity, or  when  the  destruction  of  form  of  the  ancient  volcano  has 
been  almost  complete,  there  is  still  little  difficulty  in  determining 
the  true  origin,  as  the  position  of  volcanic  rocks  in  Htu  affords 
sufficient  evidence.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  whole  adjacent 
district  has  generally  been  perfectly  quiet,  and  free  from  the  dis- 
turbances of  volcanic  action^  during,  and  probably  long  before,  the 
existence  of  man  upon  the  earth. 

The  volcanic  district  of  the  Rhine  extends  for  about  twenty-four 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from  six  to  ten  miles  from  north  to 
south.  The  volcanic  cones  have  been  forced  up  through  beds  of 
ancient  date,  and  the  lava  has  been  poured  out  aroiuid  the  base  of 
the  hills,  often  extending  to  considerable  distances  ii^ithout  much 
reference  to  the  present  configuration  of  the  country.    A  number 

•  LycU's  "  Priadplet,*'  a$U€  cU.  p.  444. 
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of  ancient  craters,  some  of  which  are  now  lakes,  may  be  observed 
at  different  points  on  each  bank  of  the  Bhine,  but  the  walls  of 
these  craters  are  usually  made  up  of  cinders  and  scorise,  and  the 
deep  indentations  and  fractures  of  the  walls  often  show  the  points 
whence  a  lava  current  must  once  have  issued.  On  the  whole, 
howeyer,  the  laya  seems  to  haye  been  chiefly  erupted  through 
cracks  and  fissures  in  the  subjacent  rocks,  and  to  haye  been  spread 
eyenlj  oyer  the  surface,  often  in  yery  thin  bands. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  yolcanic  district  of  the  Bhine 
18  the  ^preat  basaltic*  platform,  partly  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau  and 
extendm^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khine,  but  reaching  still  fur- 
ther to  tne  east,  and  forming  the  hills  called  the  Yogelsgebirge. 
In  the  former  district  the  laya  beds  are  coyered  up  in  many  places 
by  a  remarkable  bed  of  lignite,  or  brown  coal,  but  an  area  of  not 
less  than  1000  square  miles  of  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bhine  seems  to  have  been  in  former  ages  oyerwheuned  by  a  flood  of 
laya,  probably  spread  out  beneath  the  waters  of  an  inland  lake  long 
since  dried  up.    The  thickness  of  the  bed  is  not  yery  considerable. 

193.  The  oistrict  of  Central  France,  which  in  former  times  was 
also  the  seat  of  subterranean  disturbance,  reposes  on,  or  rather 
rises  out  of,  a  granite' platform.  The  Mont  D  Or,  the  most  con- 
is^icuous  of  the  yolcanic  cones,  rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of 
seyeral  thousand  feet,  and  is  composed  of  layers  of  scorise,  pumice- 
stones,  and  fine  detritus,  with  interposed  beds  of  basalt.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  minor  yolcanoes  form  an  irreg^ular  ridge  on  the 
platform,  and  extend  for  about  eighteen  miles  in  length  and  two  in 
Dreadth.  They  are  usually  truncated  at  the  summit,  where  the 
crater  is  often  preserved  entire,  the  lava  haying  issued  from  the 
base  of  the  hill ;  and  the  lavas  may  be  traced  from  the  crater  to 
the  nearest  valley,  usurping  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  in 
some  cases  has  since  been  re-excavated. 

In  Catalonia  is  another  similar  tract,  the  distinct  cones  and 
erafcers  being  about  fourteen  in  number,  besides  several  points 
whence  lava  may  have  issued.  The  volcanoes  are  most  of^them 
very  entire,  and  the  largest  has  a  crater  455  feet  deep,  and  about 
a  mile  in  circumference.  The  currents  of  lava  are  of  considerable 
depth  in  the  narrow  defiles,  but  spread  out  into  thin  sheets  over 
the  plains ;  the  upper  part  is  scoriaceous,  further  down  it  is  less 
porous,  and  at  the  bottom  it  becomes  prismatic  basalt,  about  5 
feet  thick,  resting  on  the  subjacent  rocks. 

104.  The  western  part  of  Asia  and  the  Peninsula  of  India  ex- 
hibit the  phsBnomena  of  recently  extinct  volcanic  action  on  a  scale 
fitf  grander  than  is  known  in  Europe,  for  in  these  countries  the 

*  Banlt  b  tke  name  giren  to  roeki  mppoted  to  be  andeiit  !«▼»  eunenta,  bat  found  in  places 
BO  Tokuiic  mtitMtj  is  diMOverable.    The  torm  is  ftuther  ezplsined  in  (  IQA. 
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lava  has  been  poured  out  over  whole  proyinces,  and  rests  in  flat 
tabular  masses  upon  tbe  country. 

In  tbe  soutbem  plains  of  Soutb  America  Mr.  Darwin  has  de- 
scribed a  yast  deluge  of  lava  wbicb  flowed  in  several  streams  from 
tbe  Cordillera  of  tbe  Andes,  to  a  distance  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles,  and  of  wbicb  tbe  aggregate  thickness  at  tbe  extremity  is  not 
less  than  130  feet. 

Yoloanio  rookB,  like  those  of  the  Westerwald  and  YogeLBgebirge^  maj  be 
traced  at  interraLB,  both  southward  towards  Switserland,  and  eastward  across 
the  north  of  BayariA  into  the  north  of  Bohemia.  They  accompany  the  porphy- 
ries of  tiie  Odenwald,  near  Heidelberg,  and  the  mnite  of  the  Fiohtelffebine ; 
in  some  cases  preeentinff  volcanic  cones,  and  in  o&ers  only  trachytic  ro^.  The 
hot  springs  oi  C^lsbaa  and  Tdplitz,  and  the  yicinit^  of  these  spots,  mark  the 
continuance  of  the  district  towanls  Silesia,  and  basaltic  cones  occur  on  the  south 
flanks  of  the  Erzgebiree,  in  Saxony,  and  in  sereral  places  between  Dresden  and 
IV«yburg.  Yarious  places  in  Upper  Silesia,  and  otners  on  the  western  border 
of  MontTia,  near  Hungary,  present  rocks  which  can  only  be  referred  to  causes 
resembling  those  now  in  action  in  volcanic  districts,  while  in  Hungary  itself^  on 
the  southon  flanks  of  the  mountain  chain  which  separates  that  country  from 
Gallicia,  even  more  striking  and  distinct  remains  are  presented  of  ancient  vol* 
canic  fiie.  These  are  chiefly  of  the  rock  called  tr<»eJ^ftey  which  is  one  of  the 
compounds  formed  by  the  association  together  of  various  silicates  at  a  hifh 
temperature.  Transylvania  presents  several  instances  of  old  craters  and  huf- 
eztinct  solfiitaras,  while  Styna,  North  Italy,  Central  Italy,  European  Turkey, 
and  other  adjacent  coimtries  towards  Asia  Minor,  afibrd  connecting  links  with 
the  present  sources  of  active  volcanic  disturbance  in  South  Italy  and  the  Qreek 
Arohipelaffo.  Several  places  in  Asia  Minor  near  Smyrna,  and  thence  to  the 
valley  of  und  Jordan,  and  wide  tracts  in  Persia,  cany  tne  evidences  of  volcanic 
agency  £ur  into  Asia,  while  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  extremi^  of 
Jbrabia  are  proofs  of  a  similar  kind  in  connexion  with  the  volcanic  islandb  of 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

195.  In  tbe  isle  of  Staffa  and  on  tbe  opposite  coasts  of  Antrim 
in  Ireland,  indications  are  afforded  of  tbe  presence  of  melted  rock, 
identical  in  composition  with  laya,  and  yet  unconnected  with  any 
obyious  volcanic  appearances.  In  many  cases  tbe  rock  has  become 
concentric  in  structure,  and  is  separable  into  hexagonal  columns,  of 
which  tbe  celebrated  Giant's  Causeway  and  Fingal's  Cave  (repre- 
sented in  tbe  accompanying  diagram)  are  yeiy  fine  examples. 
With  them,  and  sometimes  without  any  other  evidence  to  connect 
them  with  igneous  agency,  we  not  tm£:equently  find  minerals  and 
rocks  wbicb  are  supposed  to  be  tbe  remains  of  volcanic  eruptions 
of  ash.  Some  of  these  may  no  doubt  be  deposits  of  this  nature, 
but  others  so  described  are  of  doubtful  origin. 

196.  Besides  those  oscillatory  movements  of  the  land  connected 
with  direct  earthquake  action,  elevation  and  depression  of  a  differ- 
ent and  more  extensive  kind  has  been  observed  in  many  parts  of 
tbe  world  where  no  vicinity  of  volcanoes  can  be  traced,  to  account 
for  such  change.    Tbe  coasts  of  tbe  Baltic  Sea  and  Northern 
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Ocean,  the  coast  line  of  Britain,  and  the  shores  of  Greenland, 

hare  all  ^parently  undergone  slow  eleration;  but  peculiarl; 
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fitTourable  circumstances  are  required  in  order  that  we  may  obtain 
the  required  proof  of  the  fact  in  question,  and  therefore  it  may 
hare  occurred  elsewhere  in  places  where  we  can  no  longer  trace 
the  evidence.  The  mnount  of  supposed  change  rarely  amounts  to 
more  than  a  few  feet  in  a  centuiy,  and  no  meaBurements  of  the 
elevation  of  land  above  the  sea-level  so  accurate  as  this  have  been 
made  till  within  a  very  fbw  years,  owing  partly  to  the  real  difficul- 
ties of  measurement,  and  the  liabiKty  to  error  &om  the  imperfec- 
tion of  instruments,  and  partly  to  the  absence  of  any  admitted  and 
recoverable  base-line.  On  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  however,  where 
there  are  hardly  any  tides,  where  the  inner  line  of  coast  is  defended 
by  a  fiinge  of  islands,  and  where  the  rocks  are  hard  and  often  very 
near  the  surface,  the  means  are  presented  by  nature,  and  they 
have  cot  foiled  to  attract  notice.  The  result  is,  that  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  gradual  but  slow  upheaval,  very  different  in  cGfi^ 
ent  places,  but  sufficient,  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries,  to  lay  bare  many  rocks  before  sunk,  to  eipoae  the 
foundations  of  buildings  built  on  the  shores  at  the  water-line,  to 
choke  up  uid  render  useless  old  channels  between  rocks,  and  even 
to  lay  bare  some  beds  of  marine  shells.  The  so-called  ratted  beache*, 
found  in  various  parts  of  England  at  a  height  of  &Qm  20  to  200 
&et  above  the  present  coast  line,  oflen  exhibit  gravel  and.  sand 
with  marine  sh^ls  having  all  the  peculiar  features  of  the  existing 
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sea  beach ;  and  similar  terraces,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  in 
various  places  along  the  whole  European  coast  line  of  the  Atlantic, 
afford  ample  proofs  that  this  change  of  level  and  gradual  uplifting 
of  the  land  has  gone  on  for  a  lon^  while.  Some  remarkable  ledges, 
eaten  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  hard  and  steep  rocks,  at  certain 
heights  on  the  bold  cliffs  of  Einmark  near  the  North  Cape,  seem 
to  prove  that  there  must  have  been  long  alternations  of  elevation 
and  repose ;  and  also  that  the  elevations  have  been  by  no  means 
uniform  over  the  whole  area  lifted,  but  much  more  in  one  direction 
than  any  other,  and  gradually  less  in  amount  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  this*. 

197.  South  America,  also,  as  it  presents  the  most  magnificent 
chain  of  continuous  mountain  ridges  and  the  largest  river  systems 
in  the  world,  seems  to  afford  the  most  distinct  and  best  instances 
of  slow  elevation,  and  the  upheaval  of  an  ocean  floor  into  the  main 
land  of  a  vast  continent.  Im*.  Darwin  has  shown  that  for  a  distance 
of  at  least  1200  miles  from  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  on  the  eastern  side,  and  for  a  stiU  longer  distance  on  the 
west,  the  coast  line  and  the  interior  have  been  raised  to  a  height  of 
not  less  than  100  feet  in  the  northern  part,  but  as  much  as  400 
feet  in  Patagonia.  All  this  change  has  taken  place  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  for  in  Valparaiso,  where  the  effect  is  most 
considerable,  modern  marine  deposits  with  human  remains  are  seen 
at  the  height  of  1300  feet  above  the  sea. 

Proofs  of  elevation  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  coral  seas  of 
the  Pacific,  and  a  remarkable  island,  flat-topped  and  recently 
elevated,  has  been  observed,  250  feet  above  the  sea,  and  within  a 
day's  sail  of  Tahiti. 

198.  The  vast  tracts  described  in  the  last  chapterf  and  pre« 
senting  the  work  of  the  coral  animal  as  an  effectual  barrier  agamst 
the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  mark  areas  of  subsidence  not  less  extensive 
than  those  of  the  main  land  of  South  America  exhibit  elevation. 
The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  existence  of  banks  of  dead 
coral  many  hundred  feet  deeper  than  the  extreme  limit  at  which 
the  coral  animal  which  bmlt  them  could  have  lived,  is  in  the 
assumption  that  a  gradual  depression  took  place  of  the  land  on 
which  they  were  originally  based,  and  this  also  involves  the  former 
existence  of  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the  Equator  to  the  east  of, 
and  partly  including  the  Indian  Archipelago.  That  such  depres- 
sion of  a  large  area  is  in  other  respects  probable,  appears  from  the 
form  and  distribution  of  the  land  in  toat  part  oi  the  world,  and 
fix)m  the  fact  of  the  elevation  of  large  areas  elsewhere  J. 

*  See  the  evidence  on  this  sulqect  coUeeted  by  M.  Brmrus,  and  truidated  in  the  "  Quarterly 
Geological  Journal,"  vol.  i.  p.  584.    See  alao  Cnapter  XIV.  of  the  preaent  work 
t  See  \\5t. 
i  See  a  Memoir  on  thia  aubjeet  bj  Mr.  Dana,  "  Silliman'a  Journal/'  toI.  zIt.  p.  131. 
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''That  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  OoeaiiB,  where  atolle  are  frequent^ 
must  have  been  sinking  for  ages,  mif ht  be  inferred,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  firom 
simply  reflecting  on  two  facts  :  first,  that  the  efficient  ooral-building  zoophytes 
do  not  flourish  in  the  ocean  at  a  greater  depth  than  120  feet :  and  secondly, 
that  there  are  spaces  occupying  areas  of  many  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
where  all  the  islands  consist  of  coral,  and  yet  none  of  which  rise  to  a  greater 
beifht  than  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and  waves  on 
br(»en  and  triturated  ooraL  Were  we  to  take  for  granted  that  the  floor  of  the 
ocean  had  remained  stationary  firom  the  time  when  the  coral  began  to  grow,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  assume  that  an  incredible  nmnber  of  submarine  moun- 
tains of  vast  height  (for  the  ocean  is  always  deep,  and  often  unfathomable, 
between  the  diflbrent  atolls)  had  all  come  to  within  120  feet  of  the  surfieuse,  and 
yet  no  one  mountain  had  risen  above  water.  But  no  sooner  do  we  admit  the 
theory  of  subsidence,  than  this  great  difficulty  yanishes.  However  varied 
may  have  been  the  altitude  of  difierent  islands,  or  the  separate  peaks  of  par- 
tieolar  mountain  chains,  all  may  have  been  reduced  to  one  imiform  level  by  the 
gradual  submergence  of  the  loftiest  points,  and  the  additions  made  to  the 
calcareous  cappings  of  the  less  elevated  summits  as  they  subsided  to  great 
depths*." 

199.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  there  are  districts  of  the 
earth  now  undergoing  depression  on  a  scale  not  dissimilar  to  that 
on  which  we  recognize  eWation.  By  observations  on  low  islets 
which  only  retain  their  existence  because  they  have  been  found 
oonTenient  for  the  habitation  and  structures  of  the  coral  animal,  we 
are  enabled  to  recognize  the  last  vestiges  of  lofty  peaks,  which  once, 
perhaps,  existed  as  mountain  tops  penetrating  the  re^on  of  the 
clouds.  We  thus  reconstruct  in  imagination  the  land  which  has 
been  submerged,  and  may  even  be  induced  to  speculate  concerning 
the  date  of  the  submergence,  and  the  plants  and  animals  that 
clothed  the  ancient  continent. 

Considered  in  their  fuU  extent,  these  various  facts  with  respect 
to  disturbance  of  the  earth's  crust  suggest  conclusions  in  the  highest 
degree  important  and  interesting. 

It  has  Deen  shown,  on  the  one  hand,  that  much  of  the  solid 
framework  of  our  globe  is  exposed  to  subterranean  action,  obtainins" 
relief  j&om  time  to  time  by  volcanic  outbursts  of  melted  rock  and 
ashes  thrust  forth  j&om  oeneath  with  almost  inconceivable  force 
and  velocity ;  at  other  times  tearing  asunder  the  thin  crust  that 
has  cooled  over  the  boiling  and  restless  mass  beneath,  producing 
undulations  and  earth-waves  which  embrace  in  their  vibrations  a 
large  proportion  of  the  surface,  which  carry  terror  with  them,  and 
leave  destruction  behind  them.  We  now  find,  that  besides  moye- 
ments  of  this  kind,  readily  and  immediately  perceived,  there  are 
others,  affecting  areas  no  less  extensive,  and  in  a  still  greater  and 
more  permanent  manner ;  modifying  the  form  of  land,  producing 
or  destroying  continents  and  islands,  and  effecting  changes  which 
in  their  turn  influence  the  conditions  of  life  upon  the  earth. 

•  LjeU'i  "  Principles,"  ante  ctf.  p.  700. 
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Changes  of  this  kind,  so  considerable  that  it  is  difficult  fully  to 
realize  their  amount,  so  majestic  in  their  progress  that  the  age  of 
man  is  hardlj  an  appreciable  instant  in  reference  to  the  time  they 
occupy,  so  duectly  infLuencing  the  great  physical  features  of  the 
earth,  that  our  speculations  with  regard  to  tnem  carry  us  back  to 
an  earl^  period  of  its  existence,  wiU  at  once  be  recognized  as  of  the 
most  vital  importance  in  reference  to  the  continuous  and  ancient 
history  of  our  globe. 

And  the  facte  thus  learnt  harmonize  perfectly  with  other  phnno- 
mena  of  nature,  for  they  speak  of  the  existing  condition  of  things 
as  incidental  and  not  permanent :  as  a  part,  and  a  very  small  part, 
of  a  mighty  and  continuous  whole. 

They  remind  us,  also,  that  if  we  study  nature  we  must  e^^- 
where,  and  at  all  times,  expect  modification  and  change.  The 
ideas  of  matter  and  motion  are  thus  seen  to  be  inseparable,  and  no 
rational  conclusions  can  be  arriyed  at  without  bearing  this  truth 
constantly  in  mind. 

And,  lastly,  we  learn  that  although  there  ia  nothing  permanent 
in  the  forms  which  matter  may  assume,  there  is  stifl  order  and 
unity,  and  the  most  enduring  permanence  in  the  laws  which  goyem 
and  produce  them.  This  is  beyond  doubt  a  conclusion  of  infinite 
value,  for  it  connects  together  into  one  system  facts  and  croups 
of  fiEtcts  which  would  otherwise  be  discoroant,  and  it  atforas  the 
key  for  the  solution  of  innumerable  difficulties  and  apparent 
discrepancies  observed  when  we  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  great 
plan  of  nature. 


PART  11. 

MINEEALOGY, 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

CEYSTALLOGRAPHT,  OB  MINEEAL  SUBSTANCES  AS 
DETEBMINED  BY  FOBM  AND  STBUCTUBE. 

200.  It  is  the  object  of  Mineralogy  to  describe  the  form,  the 
internal  stracture,  the  chemical  composition,  the  physical  pro- 
perties, and  the  uses  to  man  of  all  those  natural  material  produc- 
tions which  are  not  organic,  or,  in  other  words,  of  those  not  capable 
of  reproducing  their  like  by  any  mutual  action,  and  not  modiiied 
bj  the  influence  of  life.  The  combinations  of  which  it  treats  are 
thus  identical  under  similar  circumstances.  In  simple  minerals, 
therefore,  of  which  the  particles  have  once  obtained  a  condition  of 
mechanidd  and  chemical  equilibrium,  there  seems  to  be  no  tendency 
to  decomposition,  nor  would  any  change  be  likely  if  it  were  not 
for  the  action  of  chemical  forces  tending  to  rearrange  all  existing 
combinations  of  matter. 

201.  Like  aU.  Natural  History  sciences  in  which  numerous  in- 
diyiduals  have  to  be  described  in  their  mutual  relations  with  one 
another,  the  classification,  or  the  arrangement  of  like  iudiyiduals 
in  certain  groups,  is  a  most  important  preliminary  study,  siuce  it  is 
only  by  the  aid  of  arrangement  that  we  are  enabled  to  remember, 
communicate,  and  apply  our  knowledge.  In  a  good  systematic 
nomenclature  ideas  are  suggested  by  mere  position  in  the  system, 
and  a  knowledge  of  this  position  becomes  a  representative  of  the 
natoral  substance  itself.  Without  such  a  basis  there  is  little  ad- 
vance to  be  made ;  and  thus  it  is  requisite  that  certain  properties 
should  be  admitted  and  recognized  by  which  the  different  groups 
are  naturally  and  readily  distinguishect,  and  these  may  be  called  tne 
characteristics  of  the  individual. 

202.  The  characteristics  of  minerals,  or  the  Natural  History 
piroperties  by  which  we  distinguish  one  from  another,  are  of  very 
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different  kinds.  They  include  colour,  external  form,  hardness, 
weight,  and  internal  structure,  as  the  most  important  visible  cha- 
racters, while  actual  chemical  composition  affords  most  valuable 
information  when  minute  comparison  and  further  investigation  are 
needed.  Besides  these  there  are  certain  optical  and  electrical 
properties ;  and,  lastly,  there  exist  very  well  marked  and  curious 
relations  of  form,  the  result,  probably,  of  chemical  action,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  minutely  in  detemuning  the  true  nature  of 
simple  minerals. 

203.  It  may  seem  that  mere  form  is  not  likely  to  be  so  important 
a  character  in  the  determination  of  minerals  as  many  others,  for  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  stones  and  minerals  as  almost  without 
definite  shape.  In  reality,  however,  few  things  in  nature  are  so 
truly  and  neatly  defined  as  simple  minerals ;  and  on  looking  a  little 
more  closely  we  shall  find  that  this  is  the  case  not  only  externally, 
but  also  in  intimate  structure,  so  that  not  only  are  many  substances 
found  in  nature  having  a  regular  shape,  but  these  can  often  be 
cleaved  or  split  readily  in  a  certain  way,  while  if  broken  in  any 
other  direction  the^  exhibit  ragged  and  uneven  edges.  Such  bodies 
are  technically  said  to  exhibit  structure,  because,  although  the 
texture  of  the  interior  of  other  stones  and  mineral^  may  be  equally 
manifest,  vet  in  these  only  does  the  observation  of  texture  l^id  to 
a  knowle<^e  of  the  mode  of  formation. 

204.  The  various  natural  history  properties  of  minerals  require 
to  be  understood  before  it  is  possible  to  have  any  distinct  notion 
of  Mineralogy;  and  in  order  to  appreciate  these  properties  much 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  form.  It  is  fortunate  for 
the  student  that  the  number  of  original  forms  is  greatly  limited 
in  nature ;  and  although  the  number  of  possible  combinations  of 
known  elementary  substances  is  almost  infinite,  the  knowledge  of 
form  required  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  might  at  first  seem.  We 
must  first  consider  the  subject  as  having  reference  to  structure 
generally,  in  a  mathematical  sense,  before  proceeding  to  the  other 
physical  characters,  such  as  the  chemical  composition,  or  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  various  physical  properties. 

205.  The  regular  forms  assumed  by  minerals  are  well  known 
under  the  name  of  crystalsy  and  the  part  of  mineralogy  which  refers 
to  it  is  thence  cfdled  Cbtstalloobaphy,  or  a  description  of  crystals. 
The  first  thin?  to  be  done,  therefore,  is  to  become  familiar  with 
crystals,  especially  those  met  with  in  nature,  and  to  learn  the 
relation  they  have  to  one  another,  and  to  simple  commensurable 
solids  to  which  they  can  be  shown  to  belong. 

In  the  transition  from  the  easeous  or  fluid  state  to  the  solid, 
many  substances  assume  the  forms  of  regular  geometrical  solids 
bounded  by  plane  fisu^s.    Such  'crystals'   occur,  whether  the 


soUdificatioa  takes  pUce  h^f  the  Beparation  of  the  solid  from  an 
aqueous  solution,  or  dv  coohng  from  igneous  iufiiou.  The  beauti- 
tul  ciystals  occasioiiBlly  found  in  nature,  many  of  them  imbedded 
in  Tarioua  rocks,  have  been  formed  under  one  of  these  conditions 
In  some  cases,  as  in  the  sublimation  of  sulphur,  a  substance  pro- 
ceeds at  once  &om  the  gaseous  state  to  the  solid  without  passing 
through  the  fluid  state.  In  others,  slow  cooling  &om  a  high  tem- 
perature to  a  much  lower  one  superinduces  the  same  condition, 
without  a  transition  &om  one  condition  of  matter  to  another. 

Each  substance  usually  exhibits  a  peculiar  crystalline  form  of 
its  ovm,  although  occasionally  the  same  substance  crystallizes  in 
two  distinct  ana  incompatible  forms,  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be 
dimorphout.  Sometimes,  also,  two  different  substances  are  found 
having  the  same  crystalline  form,  and  they  are  then  said  to  be 
uomorphout*.  These  terms  will  be  subsequently  illustrated  at 
greater  length,  and  their  bearii^  on  mineralogy  considered. 

206.  When  several  crystals  of  the  same  substance  are  examined, 
we  do  not  find  amongst  them  im  absolute  geometrical  identity  of 


Qnap  of  Alum  Cijitilti 

form.   The  annexed  figure  (86)  represents  agroup  of  alum  crystals, 
in  which  the  actual  form  is  confused,  but  where  the  prevalence  of 

•  Dtowr^lwf  trom  (Ai)  twice  ud  tmerpkt]  form,  mid  ItBmtrpteia  from  (Im)  like, 
Liiiiyftil  nirni,  rifid^  mpHtiTdr  dim^  of  crrBalUiu  foiu  ia  the  Hme  minenl  iiHielB,  and 
-  -  •'taat  Ibe  etw  frritaUbie  fnu  bf  two  diBtnat  prnHnla-  B7  erjtlatlhtt  fnr^  it  i> 
■   '-       -    '" • -Ij  btloDging  10  *  dirtiiict  iT»t*in  of  tTT»wm«MicB. 
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an  arrangement  of  one  kind  of  forms  may  be  readily  distinguished. 
Widely,  noweyer,  as  different  crystals  may  seem  to  depart  from  the 
normal  or  typical  form,  they  may  usually  be  traced  back  to  it  with 
more  or  less  difficulty.  Thus,  in  quartz  crystals,  where  the  usual 
form  is  that  of  a  six-sided  prism  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids, 
the  sides  of  the  pyramids  are  by  no  means  always  regular  and 
alike,  for  they  are  of  yarious  sizes  and  in  yarious  relations  to  one 
another,  and  in  this  way  are  produced  many  irregularities ;  but  a 
careful  examination  shows  that  notwithstanding  apparent  modi- 
fications, and  in  spite  of  all  these  differences,  the  angle  between 
corresponding  faces  in  crystals  of  the  same  substance  is  inyariable. 
Thus  the  angle  between  two  sides  of  the  prism  of  quartz  is  in* 
yariably  120°,  and  the  angle  between  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
pyramid  is  133°  44',  and  so  on. 

207.  Simple  crystalline  minerals  are  generally  so  constructed 
and  so  bmlt  up  of  like  parts,  that,  by  proper  management  and  a 
skilful  hand,  we  can  obtain  an  ultimate  or  primitiye  form  of  each 
crystal  by  splitting  off  parallel  faces  of  yarious  thickness,  or  by 
remoying  edges  or  angles  which  may  haye  replaced  faces.  To 
practise  this  effectually  requires  a  little  familiari^'  with  the  nature 
and  deriyation  of  soHd  figiu^s,  and  the  terms  employed  in  speaking 
of  them. 

208.  The  following  are  the  more  important  laws  with  respect  to  this  property, 
which  is  technically  called  clecmcige : — 

1.  It  is  uniform  in  all  the  rarieties  of  the  same  mineraL 

2.  It  occurs  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  fundamental  form  or  along  the  diagonals. 
8.  It  is  always  the  same  in  character  parallel  to  similar  faces  of  a  crystal, 

being  obtained  with  equal  ease,  and  affording  planes  of  like  lustre — and  con- 
yersely,  it  is  dissimilar  parallel  to  dissimilar  planes.  Thus  it  is  the  same  parallel 
to  all  the  faces  of  a  cube ;  but  in  the  square  prism,  the  deavage  parallel  to  the 
base  differs  from  that  parallel  to  the  sides,  because  the  base  is  unequal  to  the 
lateral  planes.  There  may  be  an  easy  deavage  parallel  to  the  base,  and  none 
distinct  parallel  to  the  sides,  as  in  topaz;  and  &e  reverse  may  be  true. 

4.  All  simple  minenJs  do  not  submit  to  deavage  with  the  same  readiness,  and 
in  some  the  difficulty  of  effecting  it  is  almost  insuperable.  Quartz,  for  example, 
cannot  be  cleaved  by  the  knife  and  hammer;  but  it  may  sometimes  be  made  to 
exhibit  the  property  by  plunging  it  into  cold  water  while  very  hot. 

6.  Some  minerals  present  peculiar  cleavages  of  subordinate  character,  inde- 
pendent of  the  prindpal  cleavage;  thus,  cue  spar  has  sometimes  a  cleavage 
paralld  to  the  longer  diagonal  of  its  fiujes. 

6.  Cleavage  extends  to  rock  masses,  where  it  is  observed,  as  in  slate^  chieflj 
with  refierenoe  to  one  set  of  planes.  The  jointed  structure  of  many  rocks  is 
another  result  of  the  same  property*. 

209.  An  angle  is  well  known  to  be  formed  by  the  inclination  of 
two  lines  meeting  at  a  point,  or  two  planes  intersecting  in  a  line, 
or  three  or  more  planes  intersecting  at  a  point.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  called  a  solid  angle  (fig.  37) .    If  from  a  solid  we  cut  off  such 

•  DtBftU  "  Muual  of  Minenlogj,*'  p.  U. 
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an  angle  there  must  be  a  face  iiiBtead,  and  this  ia  ci^ed  replacing  a 
solid  angle  by  a  plane  face.  If  the  figure  ia  a  regular  solid,  or  a, 
eolid  formed  eymmetrically,  by  lacea  acme  of  which  are  similar  and 
ei^ual  (see  figa.  88,  39),  it  is  poseible  to  alter  the  solid  angles  or 
Fig.  87.  Fig.  39. 

Fig.  88. 
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replace  them  by  plane  fiices  aymmetrically,  and  still  retain  sym- 
metry. In  crystallography  it  ia  always  supposed  that  changes  in 
crystals  take  place  symmetrically. 

810.  The  BTmmttiy  here  nndsntood  u  strictly  mathematical,  and  snppoaeB 
eonatiuit  refersDoe  to  perfectly  regular  and  exactly  correapondiiig  part*,  a  (ho 
case  of  a  cube,  where  the  aidea  are  all  cqutJ,  and  the  solid  aoglee  aUo  exactly 
aqoal  scd  placed  in  the  same  way,  it  would  mean  acting  at  the  same  time  in  the 
nme  way  and  to  the  same  extent  on  all  the  aides  together,  or  all  the  solid  angles 
together,  or  all  the  edgee  logethor.  If,  bowerer,  the  figure  should  be  a  priem, 
such  aa  a  double  cube,  then  Uie  [bur  encloaing  aides,  the  two  end  planes,  tlie  four 
edges  of  the  aides,  and  the  eight  edgee  of  the  two  ends  would  have  to  be  considered 
■■  diatinct  groups,  and  any  one  set  could  be  acted  on  independently  of  the  other. 
Hence  arise  many  of  the  peculiar  modifications  of  form  seen  in  etyslaUine  solids, 
and  the  necessity  of  understanding  what  is  reallj  meant  by  ■ymmetricallj'  acting 
on  B  fiindainental  or  derived  form. 

211.  Besides  aolid  angles  and  the  plane  faces  which  enclose 
them,  and  of  which  every  eolid  body  muat  have,  at  least,  four, 
there  are  also  edgei  formed  by  the  inclination  of  each  two  planes 
towards  each  other,  and  these  are  also  symmetrical  in  all  regular 
figures  (see  fig.  89).  If  we  take  the  cube  as  an  example  of  a 
simple  solid  (fig.  41),  there  will  clearly  be  six  equal  sides,  or  plane 
faces,  all  squares ;  eight  equal  solid  angles  (eacli  exhibiting  three 
equal  plane  angles),  and  twelve  equal  edgea;  and  since  each  aolid 
angle  is  made  up  of  three  plane  angles,  there  must  be  twenty- 
four  plane  angles.  In  this  case  all  the  plane  angles  are  right 
•nglee. 

212.  Now,  if  a  crystal  exist  in  the  form  of  a  cube  and  be  cleaved 
or  split  parallel  to  each  side  to  the  same  extent,  we  may  produce 
amaller  cubes;  but  assuming  it  poaaible  to  remove  the  solid  angles 
■ymmetrically,  or  so  that  each  portion  removed  is  exactly  alike, 
we  shall  obtain  a  different  aolid,  also  regular,  but  derived  from  the 
cube.  Such  a  figure  is  that  shown  in  fig.  40,  where  the  letter  a 
marks  the  original  surfaces,  and  o  the  new  surfaces  produced  by 
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the  removal  of  the  solid  angles.    The  new  surfaces  will  be  triang^les 

whose  sides  are  all  equal,  and  the  old  surfaces,  though  reduced  in 

size  and  changed  in  position,  are  still  squares.  -^. 

The  figure  now,  besides  having  its  six  square  ^'     ' 

sides,  nas  also  eight  triangular  ones,  and  is 

thence  called  a  ctU>e-octahedr<m*y  by  which  is 

meant  a  figure  combining  the  forms  of  the  cube 

and  octahedron.  It  has  twelve  solid  angles,  six 

square  plane  faces  (a),  eight  triangular  plane 

faces  (o)  which  are  derived,  twenty-four  edges 

and  for^-eight  plane  angles. 

213.  Most  natural  ciTstals  are  capable  of  being  Cube-octahedroa. 
cleaved  or  split  in  some  particular  directions  in  acoord* 

anoe  with  the  law  of  their  formation ;  and  by  aid  of  cleavage,  we  may  often 
derive  one  solid  from  aziother,  and  discover  the  simple  and  randamental  form 
from  the  complicated  or  less  simple  one ;  but  ciTBtals  modified  in  this  way  can 
only  be  affected  according  to  the  following  laws  : — 

1.  All  the  similar  parts  of  a  crystal  are  similarly  and  simultaneously  modified, 
or, 

2.  Half  the  smiilar  parts  of  a  crystal,  alternate  in  position,  are  modified  in- 
dependentiy  of  the  other  half. 

The  following  terms  are  employed  in  describing  the  modifications  of  crystals : — 

Seplacetnent}  an  edge  or  angle  is  replaced  when  cut  off  by  one  or  more 
secondary  planes. 

TrunocUion ;  an  edge  or  angle  is  truncated  when  the  replacing  plane  is  equally 
inclined  to  the  adjacent  faces. 

Bevelment ;  an  edse  is  beveled  when  replaced  by  two  planes  which  are  respect- 
ively inchned  at  equ^  angles  to  the  adjacent  fiices.  Tnmcation  and  bevelment 
can  occur  only  on  edges  rormed  by  the  meeting  of  equal  planes. 

214.  In  describing  the  crystalline  form  of  a  body  it  is  necessary 
to  neglect  accidental  modifications,  and  consider  each  surface,  or 
enclosing  plane,  as  if  it  were  removed  or  supplied  in  perfect 
symmetry.  The  ultimate  or  primitive  form  thus  obtained  may  be 
conveniently  called  the  ideal  crystal^  to  which  the  actual  crystal 
only  approximates,  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  distinctly 
(see  fig.  86).  One  reason  why  the  same  surfaces  do  not  always 
exactly  correspond  in  nature  is  in  consequence  of  accidents  of 
original  formation,  involving  a  partial  development  in  some  one 
or  more  directions,  the  resmt  being  that  the  general  aspect  of  a 
crystal  is  often  so  different  from  the  ideal  form,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  beginner  to  recognize  the  one  in  the  other.  It  is  highly 
important  that  this  point  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  smce 
very  considerable  modifications  in  form  are  produced  even  by  so 

•  Crystalline  fonns  an  often  deaeribed  bv  tennt  borrowed  from  the  Greek  language*  Thva, 
oeto  aigniflee  ei^ht,  and  Aedroit  aide :  and  the  fi^wing,  derired  from  the  Greek  namerals,  and 
constantly  used  m  composition,  may  be  useful  to  assist  the  memory  of  the  student  \—hemi,  half ; 
moMOt,  one ;  tetra,  four  ipenta,  Ave :  Aftm,  six ;  A^te,  seven ;  octOf  tight ;  deca,  ten ;  dodeca, 
twelve  s  I'AoiJ,  twoxty.    vofioe  signifies  an  angle. 
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simple  a  denngemeDt  m  the  unequal  distance  of  tbe  plane  faces 
from  the  middle  point  of  the  crystal. 

215.  In  order  to  obtain  a  starting-point  from  which  we  may 
more  closely  investigate    cryBtalljne   form,  j^ 

certain  lines  have  been  asaumed  in  crystals  ^' 

under  the  name  of  axet,  with  re^d  to  which 
the  different  plane  faces  exhibit  a  symme- 
trical position.  The  lines,  for  instance,  drawn 
in  fig.  41,  through  e  the  centre  of  the  cube 
to  the  middle  points  of  each  side,  are  of  this 
kind.  All  the  lines  thus  drawn  are  of  equal 
length,  and  each  makes  rieht  angles  with  the 
other  two.     Ererything  that  can  be  done  or 

described  with  respect  to  the  solid  can  be  teferred  to  these  lines, 
and  all  calculations  made  much  more  conveniently  with  respect 
to  them  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  ^ition  of  such  lines  or  axes,  and  the  relation  of  the  parts 
into  which  they  divide  the  crystal,  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases;  and 
with  respect  to  this  fundamental  character  six  difibient  crystalline 
systems  nave  been  assumed,  which  illustrate  the  whole  subject  of 
crystalline  form. 

216.  1st. — The  regular  (also  called  octahedral,  monomelrio  or 
teneral)  tyttem.  In  this  there  are  three  similar  and  equal  axes  at 
right  angles  to  one  another.  This  system  includes  the  cube,  the 
octahedron,  the  dodecahedron,  and  a  number  of  other  well-known 
figures. 

2nd. — ^The  igiuire  prumatui,  or  dimetric  tyitem.  Here  the 
three  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  but  are  not  all  equal 
to  one  another.  It  includes  the  square  prism  and  square  octa- 
hedron. 

8rd. — The  iera^onal  si/ttom.  There  are  in  this  four  axes,  of 
which  three  are  similar  and  in  one  plane,  int«rsecting  one  another 
at  ui  angle  of  60°,  while  the  fourth  axis  is  dissimilar  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane.  It  includes  the  rhombohedron  and  hexagonal 
prism. 

4th. — The  rhomiie,  priiiMiie  or  trim^rie  tyttem.  In  this  are 
three  axes  all  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  but  all  dissimilar  in 
length.  It  includes  the  right  rhombic  prism,  the  right  rectang;ular 
prism,  and  the  rhombic  octahedron. 

Stfa.— The  nuMoeUnie,  or  dblimte  pritmatic  »y»tom.  There  are 
here  three  dissimilar  axes,  two  of  them  not  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  but  the  third  at  ri^ht  angles  to  both  of  them,  and  to  the 
plane  in  which  they  are.  It  includes  the  right  rhomboidal  prism, 
and  the  oblique  rhombic  prism. 

6th. — The  trielinie,  or  aouhlt/  oblique  pritmatic  ij/ttem.    The  axes 
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in  this  are  diBsimilar,  aad  no  one  of  them  ia  at  right  angles  to  the 

others.     It  includes  the  ohlique  rhomhoidal  prism. 

217.  The  relatiye  importance  of  each  system  will  be  best  understood  by  the 
following  table  of  851  minerals  referred  to  crystalline  systems  in  one  of  the 
latest  works  on  Mineralogy  (NicoVs  ''Mineralogy").  Out  of  the  whole 
number  of  species  there  £scribed  (506),  36  are  mentioned  as  amorphous, 
64  massive,  and  21  compact.  Several  are  doubtful,  some  dimorphous,  and 
some  isomoiphous. 

Ist.    Regular  system 67 

2nd.  Square  prismatic  system   33 

8rd.  Hexagonal  system 66 

4th.  Bhoim>ic  system 107 

6th.  Monodinic  system 64 

6th.  Tridinic  system 14 

851 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  rhombohedral  forms  of  the  third  system  are 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  hexagonaL  Of  the  number  of  species  in  the 
third  system,  33  belong  to  the  former,  and  the  same  number  to  the  latter 
division. 

l^he  First,  or  Begtdar  System, 

218.  It  is  usual  to  consider  the  regular  octahedron  as  the  funda- 
mental or  ideal,  as  it  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  regular  system. 
It  is  a  solid  enclosed  within  eight  similar  and  equal  triangles.  The 
solid  angles,  the  edges,  and  the  angles  which  the  plane  faces  make 
with  each  other  are  all  equal,  the  latter  Yia,  42. 

being  109°  28'.  The  axes  are  the  lines 
joining  opposite  angles,  and  are  all  equal, 
and  at  nght  angles  to  one  another.  In 
the  figure  (42)  the  angles  are  marked  by 
the  letter  a,  the  edges  oy  n,  and  the  plane 
faces  by  o*.  l^e  whole  may  be  regarded 
as  a  double  pyramid  perfectly  symmetrical 
in  every  respect. 

The  regular  octahedron  is  a  form  which 
many  substances  commonly  assume,  both 
simple  minerals  and  substances  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  by 
artificial  means.  Among  the  former  we  may  mention  magnetic 
iron,  and  among  the  latter,  perfect  crystals  of  alum. 

219.  Yarious  modifications  of  the  octahedral  form  are  produced 
by  removing  portions  of  the  solid  by  planes  parallel  to  one  or 
more  of  the  difierent  plane  faces,  edges,  or  solid  angles.  In  this 
way  are  obtarned  the  common  crystals  of  alum  (see  fig.  36,  p.  128), 

*  In  the  ittbaequent  flsures  iUttstrmtliig  this  nilgect,  the  sune  letters  are  vied,  with  the  ■««« 
tignificance  The  imall  letten,  m  explained  in  the  next  paragraph,  represent  the  corresponding 
part  of  derived  solids :  thus,  the  angles  a  become  in  flar.  42  plane  faces  a,  the  edges  o  are  re-' 
placed  by  other  edges  r  in  the  same  figure,  and  the  plane  faces  o  become  anglea  o. 
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some  of  the  salts  of  lead,  and  many  other  minerale.     The  following 
are  eimple  secondary  forms  deriv€Nl  Irom  the  octahedron : — 

1. — The  rw(e  or  hexahedron,  as  seen  in  fig.  18.  In  this  the  solid 
angles  (a)  of  the  octahedron  (fig.  42)  are  supposed  to  have  been 
replaced  (or  cut  off)  by  plane  &ceB  (a),  in  which  case  the  plane 
faces  (o)  become  solid  angles  (o)  ;  the  edges  (n)  disappear,  and  . 
other  edges  (p)  are  formed  at  right  angles  to  them.  Each  of  the 
solid  angles  in  this  case  has  been  removed,  as  iar  as  the  central 
points  oi  each  of  the  triangular  plane  faces. 

2. — The  dodecahedron  (fig.  44)  is  formed  by  twelve  rhombic*  faces, 
the  angles  being  of  two  hinds.  In  this  figure  the  edges  (d)  of  the 
octahedron  have  been  replaced  by  planes  (d),  the  plane  faces  (o)  by 
solid  angles  (o),  and  new  edges  (a)  ore  introduced  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  planes  (J).  The  original  angular  points  of  the  octa- 
hedron (a)  are  retained,  but  the  planes  of  which  the  angle  is  made 
up  are  altered. 


Fig.  41, 


Fig.  4E. 


Fig.  43. 


8. — The  tetrakit-hexahedron,  or  pyramidal 
hexagon  (fig.  45),  is  a  solid  of  twenty -four  ^' 

faces  consisting  of  a  cube  surmounted  on 
each  plane  fo^  by  low  pyramids.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  describe  the  way  in  which 
either  this,  or  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron 
(fig.  46)  is  derive^  further  than  by  men- 
tioning the  introduction  of  faces  marked  dj^ 
which  will  readily  be  seen  to  have  reference 
to  the  &ces  d,  derived  in  the  dodecahedron 
from  the  edges  of  the  octahedron  marked  D. 
There  are  use  some  other  forms  rarely  met 
with,  and  which  need  not  here  be  noticed. 

2M.  Besides  the  ordinary  modifications  of  a  crystal  by  the  treat- 

■  A  rhomb  It  ■  plane  flguR.  of  vbicb  jtU  the  tidci  ead  the  oppoaite  aaglflt  are  equl,  hut  the 
■■  ■bow  deflosl  aod  tta  rboinb«il,  which  it  tUo  t  pUne  AHUrt  with  tngta  not  right  uislnt  hut 


Fentacooal  dodccahedjoa. 
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meat  of  each  part  svinnietrically,  there  are  alao  to  be  considered  the 
half  modifications  already  alluded  to.  Forme  of  this  kind  are  called 
hemihtdral,  or  half-sided;  and  one  of  the  dmpleBt  ie  obtained 
from  the  octidiedron,  by  continuing  alternate  fiicea  till  the  inter- 
mediate faces  dieappear.  According  to  the  faces  made  to  disap- 
pear,  the  residt  wul  aasume  one  of  the  forms  represented  in  the 
diagrams  figs.  47, 48,  which  are  perfectly  equal,  but  differ  in  po- 
sition. The  figure  is  called  the  tetrahedron,  or  four-sided.  The 
dodecahedron  (fig.  44)  may  be  derived  in  the  same  w&y,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  hemi-  in    xT  m    if< 

hediil  form  obttuned  '«■     •  MS-     ■ 

from     the     tetrakis-  ■    ■ 

hexahedron,  which  is  11 

a    twenty-four-sided  I    I 
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to  the  cases  of  com- 
bination belonging  to 
the  first  system.  In 
the  first  of  these  (fig. 
49),  the  form  of  the  octahedron  prevails,  and  in  the  next  (fig.  50) 
the  cube  form  pre-  x"„  ea 

vails.    Bothai^TOm-  ^'»-^' 

binations  of  the  cube  Fig.  i9. 

with  the  octahedron. 
When  the  two  forms 
are  equally  deve- 
loped, the  resultant 
figure  is  the  euie-oc- 
tahedron  already  re- 
ferred to  (fig.  40). 

The  next  figure  (51)  represents  a  combination  of  the  dodeca- 
Fig.  EI. 


hedron  and  the  octahedron.     In  this  figure  the  faces  (o)  of  the 
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octahednm  predominste,  and  the  form  obtained  by  the  modifica- 
tion ia  venr  peculiar.  Pig.  62  is  a  combination  of  the  cube  with 
the  dodecahedron,  and  fig.  53  that  of  the  tetrahedron  ^tb  the  cube. 
These  are  the  principal  combinations  met  with  in  nature,  but  ve 
add  the  figure  of  a  combination  of  three  forms  (see  fig.  64),  viz. 
the  cube  (a)  (which  dominates)  with  the  octahedron  (o),  and  the 
dodecahedron  (d). 

2iS.  Among  the  fomu  of  ciyatAllme  bo(U«i  mott  important  to  be  known, 
and  beloDEing  to  the  first  or  regular  ■;r>tem,  are  the  following.  The  names  of 
some  of  the  nunerala  &eqaentlj  met  mth  of  the  diAbrent  forme,  ars  added  aa 


Dodecalialron  (d) : — Qamet,  Haujrne  (fig.  44). 

First  ikon-tetrahedron  : — Lenoite,  Oamet,  Analcime. 

Hemi-octahedron  (tetrehedron)  :  —  Qrej  copper. 
Blende  (Sgi.  47,  48). 

Tbit  tetrakii-hexahedron : — Qold,  Copper  (fig.  4G). 

It  will  be  esailj  understood,  that,  pronded  the  syBtem 
is  the  name,  a  mineral  maj  present  itielf  in  variotu  forms 
without  beiiig  dimorpboas.  Hitis  G^amet  ie  sometimos 
dodecaiiedral  and  sometimes  ikoai-tftrahednJ. 

£28.  The  prindnl  abundant  or  useful  minerals  crrstalliting  in  the  first 
nstem  are  the  following : — Alum,  Anslcime,  Blende,  Boracito,  Native  copper, 
Chniniate  of  iron,  Diamond,  Fluor  spar,  Galena,  Oamet,  Gold,  Gtoj  copper, 
Horn  eilTer,  Native  iron.  Iron  pTritea,  Leucite,  Magnetic  iron  ore,  Native  mer- 
cor;,  Ited  oxide  of  copper,  Book-Bol^  Sal-ammoniac,  Native  silver,  Smsltine, 
Spinelle. 

IHe  Second,  or  Square  PrUmatic  Syttem. 
224.  The  fundamental  form  of  thia  syetem  is  the  square  octahe- 
dron, a  figure  which  differs  &om  the  regular  octahedron  in  the 
Tertical  axis  being  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  horiiontal 
axes.     The  adjacent  figure  (55)  represents  the  solid  in  the  latter 

Fig.  66.  Fig.  56.  Fig.  67. 


case.  The  vertical  axis  in  this  system  has  no  proportional  relation 
to  the  otbera ;  in  Zircon,  for  instance,  the  relation  is  as  064  to  1, 
and  it  varies  with  the  mineral  species. 
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The  eight  sides  of  the  Bquare  oct&hedron  are  tmngled,  all  equal 
to  each  other ;  but  they  are  not  eqailateral  triaiiKles.  The  section 
through  the  lateral  angles  (^)  is  a  square,  and  is  called  the  baae 
(see  fig.  66),  while  the  section  through  the  vertical  angles  is  a 
rhomb  (fig.  57).  Each  solid  angle  ie  composed  of  four  equiJ  angles, 
but  those  at  the  rertex  are  not  ei^ual  and  similar  to  those  at  the 
base.     There  are  thus  two  dimensions  of  solid  angles. 

225.  In  all  the  octahedrons  of  the  second  system  the  principal 
axis  joins  the  two  vertical  angles,  but  the  secondary  axe«  may  have 
either  the  position  seen  in  %.  68,  joining  the  opposite  angles  of 
the  base,  or  that  of  fig.  69,  uniting  the  middle  pomts  of  opposite 
sides.  The  two  kinds  of  figures  thus  formed  are  called  respect- 
ively the  direct  and  the  inverse,  or  octahedrons  of  the  first  and 
second  class. 

Fig.  60. 
^-  69-  Pig.  69. 


226.  The  combinations  of  the  second  system  include,  first,  that 
of  the  direct  and  inverse  octahedrons  with  each  other,  as  shown  in 
fig.  60,  which  has  the  edges  (d)  and  the  angle  (c)  replaced  by 


sides  d  and  e.  In  fig.  61  is  a  combination  of  the  primitive  octa- 
hedron with  the  right  prism  of  the  same  class,  in  which  the  edges 
o  are  replaced  by  plane  faces  y.  We  have  next  (fig.  62)  the  com- 
bination of  the  acute  octahedron  with  the  right  prism  of  the 
second  class,  the  latter  being  the  principal  form ;  and,  thirdly  (fig. 
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63),  the  obtuae  or  primitive  octahedron,  with  the  priam  of  the 
Becond  class,  the  octahedron  dominating. 
When  the  edges  of  the  long 

Snare  octahedron  are  truncatet^  Fig.  64.  Fig.  66. 

e  resultant  £gure  becomes  a 
priam ;  and  thia  may  either  re- 
main a  parallelopiped  or  be  ter- 
minated with  a  low  pyramid. 
Thus  the  combination  ot  the  pri- 
mitive octahedron  with  the  right 
priam  o{  the  same  claaa  gives  the 
figure  represented  in  64. 

liOatly,  fig.  65  repreeentB  the 
primitive  ^btuae)  octahedron 
combined  with  the  acute  octa- 
hedron of  the  same  claaa  and  the 
right  prism  of  the  second  claaa.     The  prism  here  dominates. 

227.  The  hemihedral  forms  of  the  second  system  correspond 
with  those  of  the  first,  and  the  hemi-octahedron  is  the  moat  im- 

Eortant.  Ciystals  of  thia  kind  are  derived  &am  the  aquare  octa- 
edron  of  both  dasaes,  just  aa  the  tetrahedron  is  derived  from  the 
octahedron,  the  faces  being  isosoelea  triangles,  the  edges  of  two 
kinds,  and  the  angles  unequal.  Copper  pyrites  occurs  in  this 
hemihedral  form. 


The  Third,  or  Hexagonal  Syttem. 

229.  Tba  forms  which  belong  to  this  system  have  four  axes, 
three  of  which  are  equal  and  in  one  plane,  making  angles  of  60° 
with  each  other,  and  the  other  axis  is  at  ri^t 
angles  to  the  plane  in  which  these  axe.     The  F%.  66. 

vertical  axia  is  taken  as  the  principal  aiia. 
No  relation  exists  between  the  length  of  the 
principal  and  secondary  axes.  The  diagram, 
fig.  66,  represents  the  principal  simple  form, 
consisting  of  two  hexagonal  pyramids  on  a 
common  hexagonal  base.  The  facea  are  iso- 
sceles trianglcB.  The  edgea  are  of  two  kinds, 
twelve  terminal  (n),  and  six  lateral  (o).  The 
solid  angles  are  also  of  two  kinds,  two  termi- 
nal or  vertical  (c),  and  aix  horizontal  or  late- 
ral (a).  There  are  alao  twelve  plane  faces  (r).  Thia  figure  ia  the 
hexagond  dodecahedron. 

Huire  u«  two  i  liiiimi  of  dodeohedrani  depondent  oi 
•vMndarj  «ie>  with  respect  to  the  Inue.     In  the  &r*t  ol 
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ftnglM  of  the  baae,  MID  0^.67;  and,  in  tbe  Moond  elui,  tW  join  the  middlo 
of  the  oppomte  udee,  oi  in  fig.  68.  Hence  retail  some  oombiuatioiiB  and  de- 
rived forni*. 


230.  The  rhomhohedron,  or  hemi-dodeeahedron,  ia  a  form  derived 
fi»>in  tbe  dodecahedron,  and  admitB  of  two  Tarietiea,  tte  one  repre- 
sented in  fig.  69,  and  another  having  the  same  relation  to  this  as 
the  second  tetrahedron  Iwa  to  the  firat.  These  are  the  hemihedral 
forma  of  the  third  ayatem,  and  thev  are  very  important,  as  the 
number  of  mineralH  cryatallizing  in  this  manner  ie  as  lai^  as  that 
in  which  the  forma  are  not  hemihedral. 

231.  The  combinations  in  this  aystem  are  varied,  and  have  con- 
aiderable  interest,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  many  of 
them.     In  fig.  70  is  that  of  the  primitive  dodecahedron  with  the 

Kg.  70. 

Pig.n. 


first  derived  prism.  It  ia  the  moat  useful  form  of  Quartz.  The 
next  figure  (fig.  71)  represents  the  prism  combined  with  the  prin- 
cipal rhombohedron.  We  sometimes  find  a  hexftgonaJ  prism  (72) 
terminated  by  plane  faces — a  combination  of  the  prism  and  the 
terminal  faces. 

232.  The  following  are  the  principttl  min 
in  the  complete  (hala-htdral)  form : — Apatite,  Chlont«,  C 
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Oi«fihite,Fiu-ftiftloTllUgii(iai>iiinic»,PyTOiiioniliite,QiUTti,  and  Bed  oxide  of 
mo.  The  fallowing  are  luu&lly  rhombohedral  (itmiModral)  tortot : — Kative 
aatinionj,  Ilatire  VMsio,  Calamine,  Calo  spar,  Chabuite,  Cinnabiu',  Corundum, 
Dolomite,  Mknganeee  apar,  Spathic  iron,  Spetnilar  iron,  and  Tourmaline. 

Th^  IbitriA,  or  Bhomhic  St/atmi. 

233 .  The  chftracteriatic  of  this  system  is,  that  cilthough  the  three 
axes  of  the  octahedron,  which  is  its  fundamental  form,  are  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  oa  in  the  regular  and  square  prismatic  sy- 
stems, no  two  of  them  are  equal  to  each  other.  The  relation  of  mag- 
nitude also  is  different  for  (Efferent  bodies,  and  no  one  of  the  axes 
can  be  considered  the  principal  one  ;  although,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, the  one  moat  commonly  presented  as  principal  in  the  ordi- 
nal form  of  any  particular  crystal  is  sometimes  so  acsignated. 

In  this  system  the  common  base  gf  the  octahedrons  la  a  rhomb 
and  not  a  square  ;  it  haa  therefore  two  obtuse  and  two  acute  angles, 
and  ita  diagonals  are  unequal.  This  system  includes  also  the  octa- 
hedron witn  rectang;ular  Dase  and  its  derived  forms,  and  is  thus 
connected  with  the  second  or  square  prismatic  system. 

It  hence  results,  that  of  the  sis  angles  of  the  figure  there  are 
only  two  and  tn-o  alike,  so  that  they  can  be  symmetncally  modified 
only  to  this  extent.  The  only  simple  form  is  the  right  octahedron 
with  a  rhombic  base,  fie,  73,  of  which  figs.  74,  75  are  the  sections 
made  by  planes  through  the  terminal  edges.  Fig.  76  represents 
the  base,  which  admits  of  great  varieties  of  form  in  some  of  the 
modifications. 
Fig.  73. 


234.  The  compound  forms  of  this  system  are  several.  In  fig.  77 
is  a  combination  of  two  of  the  octahedrons  with  a  prism  and  the 
terminal  face.  Fig.  78  is  the  principal  octahedron  combined  with 
two  vertical  prisma ;  fig.  7d,  a  combination  of  horizontal  prisma ; 
and  fig.  80,  a  combination  of  the  vertical  prism  with  the  terminal 


fiice.    Lastly,  we  liave,  as  in  fig.  81,  combinntion  of  the  principal 
octahedron  with  the  lateral  faces  a  uid  b. 


236.  Hamihedral  fcmns  are  prewnited  amount  the  orjstala  nfExred  to  tha 
fourth  Bjatem ;  but  they  are  much  mora  rare  in  it  tiuQ  in  tjie  oUiera.  Sulphate 
of  nutgneais  preaenta  a  tetrahedron  of  this  nature,  and  in  Manganita  there  ia  a, 
oombioation  in  vhich  it  appeen.  There  ore  no  hooibedral  forma  of  the  fifth 
or  sixth  ajstems  found  in  nature. 

230.  A  Teiy  laive  number  of  mineralB  are  raforred  to  this  aystom,  which  ap- 
,pean  to  admit  of  innumerable  rariationB  and  modificationB,  reeonbling  each 
othn  and  often  approximating  to  the  forms  of  the  regular  and  square  priiunatic 
ayatanl.  The  following  maj  be  regarded  ai  the  moat  mtereating  and  beet  known 
■pedea: — Aniialnirile,  Anhydrite,  Arragonito,  Celeatine,  Sulphnret  of  antimonj, 
Harmotome,  HeaTj  spar,  Brown  htematite,  lolite,  Jenite,  Manganito,  UeaotTpe, 
HispicM,  Ifitre,  Olirme,  Orpiment,  Prehnite,  ^roluaito,  Bubj  silTer,  Btaun^ 
tide,  StUbite,  Strontiauite,  Sulphur,  Talo,  Topas,  WaTellite,  Witherite. 
6th,  JUonocUnie  or  Oblique  Fritmatic  Sj/item. 
237.  In  this  ejatem  there  are  three  unequal  axes,  one  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  in  which  are  the  two  others,  which  latter,  how- 
ever, are  not  at  ri^ht  an^es  to  one  another  in  that  plane. 

The  annexed  %ure  (82)  is  an  octahedron  of  the  monoclinic 
sjratem.    It  differs  easentially  from  the  octahedrons  already  de- 
scribed, not  being  encloeed  by  eight  equal  triangles,  but  by  scalene 
Fig.  82.  ^-  B>- 


triangles  of  two  kinds.    It  is  not  met  with  in  nature  in  its  simpleF 
forms,  being  obtained  only  in  combination.    The  section  obtamed 
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through  the  tennin^  edges  is  represented  in  fig.  83,  sad  is  a 
paraUelogram.  The  eectioa  througa  the  lateral  et^es,  fig.  84,  is  a 
rhomb,  and  forma  the  base. 

In  figiu*e  82  the  four  edges  in  each  of  the  two  planes  in  which  are 
two  axes  not  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  are  similar  and  equal : 
of  the  other  edees  those  oppoBite  one  another  are  similar  and  equal. 

The  four  aumces  cut  off  by  similar  planes  at  either  of  the  sets 
of  equal  edges  form  rhombic  prisms,  of  which  the  edges  are  in 
each  case  parallel  to  one  of  the  aiee.  These  may  be  called  oblique 
riumibio  pnaniB ;  and  in  all  crystals  of  this  system  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism  mav  be  considered  as  the  prevailing  form,  which 
may  be  so  placed  tnat  the  edges  are  in  a  horizontal  mane. 

1^  octahedrons  of  this  group  may  be  much  varied  in  crystals  of 
the  same  mineral  species,  according  to  the  length  of  their  axes. 
The  combinations  vary  also  greatly  ;  but  though  not  a  true  simple 
form,  one  condition  of  the  solid  requires  to  be  assumed  as  the  pri- 
mitive form,  while  the  others,  having  relations  to  this,  must  be 
considered  as  derived, 

238.  The  oblique  octahedrons  are  figures  of  which  the  faces  are 
inclined  at  once  to  each  of  the  three  axes ;  but  there  are  two  other 
groups  of  MonocUnic  crystals,  those,  namely,  of  which  the  faces 
are  inclined  towards  two  axes  being  parallel  to  the  third,  and  those 
in  which  the  faces  are  incUned  towards  one  axis,  and  parallel  to 
two  others.  Of  these  the  former  are  four-sided  prisms,  which  may 
be  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  viz.  four-aided  prisms  whose 
faces  are  parallel  to  the  pnncip^  axis,  and  those  whose  faces  are 
parallel  to  the  second  or  third  axis  respectively.  Some  of  the 
c^atals  of  Gypsum  (fig.  86),  and  a  combination  met  with  in 
Mesotype,  are  examples  of  the  first  class,  and  fig.  87  (a  form  of 
Fig.  86.  Fig.  86.  Fig.  87. 


I^TOiene)  represents  the  second.    They  are  frequent  and  charac- 
t^istic  combmations. 

In  the  Mueied  diagmn,  fig.  86  reprvsnita  t,  combination  of  tbe  complete 
piindpal  octahedron  with  the  princip*]  vertical  priim  and  the  termiiwl  uoei. 
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jmbinaticin  of  the  obliqu 
PjTOiene  with  it*  termiiuil 
flnt  and  seoond  lst«ral  &oes. 

S89.  The  following  ire  the  most  mtereetiiig  of  the  minenJi  referred  to  the 
Monoclinic  sjBtem,  viz. : — Augite,  Crocouite,  CruiilA,  Bpidote,  FeUpar,  Qjp- 
Bum,  Eorablende,  HTpenthene,  Mahmhit*^  Mioa,  Becdgor,  Sphene,  l^bulkr 
■par,  Talc,  Tiviaiiite,  Wol&Bm. 

6th.  TrKlinic,  or  Doubly  ObUgue  Priwtatic  Syttem. 
240.  In  this  syatem  all  the  three  axee  are  unequal,  and  neither 
rig.  90. 


of  them  is  at  right  tmglea  to  two  others.  The  octahedron  of  thia 
ayatiexa  (fip.  88)  never  appears  in  its  complete  state.  It  is  formed 
of  eight  sides,  of  which  only  the  pair  pfvallel  to  one  another  are 
equtu  and  similar,  bo  that  each  pair  of  such  aides  may  undergo 
modification  differently ;  and  thia  is  the  case  also  with  the  edges 
and  angles. 

The  oblique  rhombic  prism  of  the  former  eyatem  corresponds 
with  the  oblique  priam  of  fig.  89 ;  but  the  latter  figure  has,  it  Trill 
be  Been,  only  the  diametricdly  oppoaite  and  parallel  faces,  anglea, 
and  edges  equal  and  similar.  iTie  simple  form  (fig.  89)  is  the  ideal 
or  fundamental  form  of  Sulphate  of  copper. 

241.  The  posaible  modifications  of  form  of  this  aystem  are  nu- 
merous and  highly  complicated,  but  the  forma  actually  presented 
in  nature  are  very  few,  and  it  includes  hut  a  small  number  of 
minerals.  One  of  the  most  simple  forms  is  represented  in  s 
diagram  (flg.  90).  It  is  a  crystal  of  Axinite,  and  is  a  combination 
of  the  left  ace  of  the  principal  octahedron  with  parts  of  the  ver- 
tical prism  and  several  faces. 

an.  The  whole  number  of  ci7atBUiiie  miner^  referred  to  this  ijstem  ia  but 
fborteen,  and  of  thew  Albite,  Avnita,  and  I*bradorit«  are  the  onlj  ones  of  vny 
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243.  The  ultimate  forms  of  ciystals,  and  the  system  to  which 
they  must  be  r^erred,  depending  thus  entirely  on  the  angles  which 
one  side  makes  with  another,  it  oecomes  necessa^  to  measure  and 
determine  these  angles  accurately.  As  already  snown,  the  system 
may  be  determined  theoretically  by  replacing  the  missing  angles, 
edges,  or  sides ;  but  since  the  change  of  form  in  a  true  crystal  is 
always  symmetrical,  and  the  natural  faces,  which  may  easily  be 
determined,  are  all  inclined  at  the  true  angle  towards  each  other, 
the  measurement  of  this  angle  is  a  mechanical  operation,  requiring 
some  care  and  some  knowledge  of  Crystallography.  Instruments 
have  been  contrived  for  the  purpose,  under  the  name  of  Oomo^ 
meters  (s2^m8  an  angle ;  meter  measure). 

244.  The  common  goniometer  (fig.  91)  consists  of  a  semicircular 
arc,  divided  into  180  degrees,  and  terminated  by  a  diuneter,  a  b. 
It  is  provided  with  two  arms,  -pig.  91. 

one  of  which  (y  k)  is  capable 
of  a  sliding  molaon  in  the 
direction  of  the  diameter, 
along  which  it  is  placed,  and 
the  other  arm  (d  f)  turns 
on  the  centre  of  the  arc. 
Each  of  these  arms  is  parti- 
ally slit,  to  allow  of  the  parts 
on  one  side  of  the  centre 
being  shortened,  and  thus 

admit    of    a    more    accurate  common  Gomometer. 

measurement  of  small  crystals.  The  faces  of  a  crystal  whose  angle 
of  inclination  is  to  be  measured,  are  applied  between  these  arms 
when  opened  just  sufficiently  to  admit  them ;  and  when  the  arms 
are  found,  on  close  examination,  to  touch  them  both  along  the 
whole  length,  the  number  of  degrees  may  be  read  off  on  the  edge 
of  the  revolving  arm. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  instrument,  results,  often  sufficiently 
near,  may  be  obtained  by  Tnii.lriTig  a  pair  of  extempore  arms  of  card, 
and  laying  off  the  anf  le  when  measured  on  a  piece  of  paper,  when 
it  may  be  determined  either  by  a  scale  or  any  graduated  arc.  It 
is  seldom  that  by  the  common  goniometer  we  can  measure  within 
a  quarter  of  a  degree  of  truth,  and  this  is  rarely  sufficient  to  have 
any  important  s<nentific  value. 

245.  The  reflecting  goniometer  is  a  far  more  accurate  instrument 
than  the  former,  and  may  be  applied  with  as  much  convenience  to 
very  minute  crystals,  which  are  generally  more  perfect,  as  to  larger 
ones  which  alone  can  be  measured  by  tne  former  instrument.  It 
is  found  that  surfaces  of  y^th  part  of  an  inch  are  sufficiently  large 
for  the  purpose  of  determination  by  it. 
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The  instniment  (fig.  92)  conaUte  of  a  moTeaible  circle,  LL,  having 

a  rim  graduated  to  half  degrees,  aad  a  fixed  vernier  scale  for  mora 

Fig.  92. 


minute  meaeurementB.  A  hollow  main  axis,  a  b,  passeB  through 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  another,  a  c,  passeB  through  it,  turned 
by  the  handle  t,  by  which  the  crystal  only  ia  moved,  in  order  to 
complete  its  adjustment.  The  crystal,  2,  being  then  conveniently 
fixed,  b^  means  of  a  piece  of  wax  or  in  any  other  way,  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  smaller  axis  (and  it  is  necessary  to  be  so  fixed 
that  a  line  drawn  on  the  face  to  be  examined  is  parallel  to  the 
main  axis),  the  circle  is  set  with  the  mark  of  180°  opposite  the  zero 
point  of  the  vernier,  and  a  horizontal  line,  previously  assumed  oa 
a  mark,  is  observed  by  refiexion  ^m  the  lace  of  the  crystal  to 
coincide  with  another  correspoadiiig  mark,  the  eje  being  brought 
quite  dose  to  the  crystal  and  almost  in  contact  with  it.  A  bar  of 
a  window-frame  may  be  selected  as  one  mark,  and  a  horizontal  line 
on  a  slate  as  another,  uid  the  main  axis  is  then  turned  until  the 
same  line  is  seen  refiected  in  the  next  face  of  the  crystal  into  the 
same  place.  The  angle  between  the  faces  may  then  be  read  off  by 
the  assistance  of  the  vernier.  The  circle  is  placed  vertically  by 
the  aid  of  the  screws  x,  and  the  support  pqr,  and  is  moved  by  the 
handle  t>. 
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mngle  equal  to  the  diflbrcDoe  between  the  angle  of  the  two  iaoea,  and  the  angle  of 
the  cTjstal  can  be  thin  obtained. 

246.  We  bave  been  coneideriiig  in  the  preceding  pages  eiyBtals 
whose  form  is  theoretically  perfect ;  but  it  is  very  rare  that  such 
perfection  is  found  in  specimeas  of  minerals  preeented  for  obser- 
vation, and  if  it  does  occur,  the  siae  is  generally  extremely  minute. 
Many  &ceB  in  the  cryatalB  commonly  met  vith  are  deformed,  im- 
perfect, broken,  rudimentary,  or  altogether  waiting,  and  the  very 
grouping  together  of  a  multitude  of  individuals  prevents  any  one 
ofthem  from  retainizig  its  Fig.  93. 

normal  condition.  7%us, 
for  example,  the  form  of 

quartz   crystals    usually  »^  ». 

approzimat«d  is  the  hex-  ' 

agonal  priam  terminated 
by  two  hexagonal  pyra- 
mids, as  in  fig.  93,  but  the 
shape  commonly  found  is 
often  extremely  different. 
In  the  case  of  carbonate 
of  lime  again,  the  usual 
normal  form  is  the  rbom- 

bohedrone  (fig,  94),  the  angle  being  105°  5' ;  but  the  cleavage  being 
very  perfect  m  three  directions  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  solid, 
a  great  variety  of  other  rhombohedrons  may  be  obtained,  more  or 
leM  flattened. 

247.  In  their  primitive  forms  crystals  never  present  re-entering 
angles,  but  such  appearances  are  not  un&equent  in  cases  vhere 
two  or  more  crystals  grow  as  it  were  out  of  one  base.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  symmetry  in  the  way  in  which  indivi- 

Fig.97. 


duals  of  a  group  collect  themselves  together,  as  in  the  crystals  re- 
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presented  in  fig.  95  (the  form  usnallj  assumed  by  the  mineral 
called  Statirotide)y  and  usually  "twin  crystals,"  as  such  cases  are 
sometimes  called,  exhibit  distmct  marks  of  their  origin.  The  form 
represented  in  fig.  96  is  another  example  of  complicated  form,  often 
presented  by  gypsum.  It  may  be  easily  derived  from  the  more 
simple  form  in  fig.  97,  already  described  (§  238),  by  cuttiug  this 
latter  into  two  pa^  by  the  plane  o  m  np  q  r,  and  making  one 
half  perform  half  a  revolution  with  respect  to  the  other.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  sometimes  called  hemitropy,  and  the  crystal,  as  in 
fig.  96,  is  called  a  hemitrope.     Twin  crystals  are  also  called '  macles.' 

248.  Crystals  are  occasionally  found  with  curved  faces.  This 
modification  is  more  common  in  some  minerals  than  others,  and 
is  not  unfrequent  in  the  Diamond.  Spathic  iron  and  Pearl  spar 
present  ciurved  rhombohedrons ;  and  Alabaster  and  Carbonate  of 
lime  frequently  exhibit  other  curved  crystalline  forms.  Some  mine- 
rals run  into  greatly  elongated  and  needle-shaped  crystals,  and  are 
thence  called  acicular.  Any  interruption  in  the  process  of  cry- 
stallization is  probably  always  markea  in  the  crystal  that  results, 
and  the  mode  of  growth  is  laid  bare  when  these  interruptions  have 
been  regular.  Crystals  of  quartz  often  show  a  gradual  accretion 
of  this  kind. 

249.  Crystalline  form  is  not  absolutely  to  be  depended  on  in  the 
determination  of  minerals,  since  there  are  cases  in  which  the  same 
mineral  presents  itself  under  more  than  one  form,  the  forms  being 
incompatible  or  referable  to  different  crystalline  systems,  while, 
occasionally,  different  minerals  appear  in  the  same  or  very  nearly 
the  same  form.  The  former  case  is  denominated  difnarphisnij  or 
voh/morphism,  according  as  the  number  of  different  forms  presented 
IS  two  or  more,  and  the  latter  is  isomorphism.  In  a  similar  way, 
when  minerals  crystallize  in  nearly  the  same  form,  they  are  said  to 
be  plesiomorphs,  False  or  imitative  forms  of  crystals  are  some- 
times met  with,  and  are  called  pseudomofphs,  while  even  the  true 
and  determinable  forms  are  rarely  complete,  and  exhibit  numerous 
complications  and  irregularities*  Of  these  conditions  and  the 
chemical  principles  involved,  isomorphism  is  the  most  interesting, 
and  will  demand  the  most  carefrd  attention.  Whatever  also  may 
be  the  true  form  of  a  mineral,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  generally 
complicated  by  position  and  circumstances,  thus  adding  not  a  little 
to  the  other  dimculties  of  accurately  determining  mineral  species. 
Certain  substances  appear  especially  liable  to  anomalous  varieties 
of  form  connected  with  their  mode  of  accretion;  and  others, 
although  to  a  certain  extent  regular,  exhibit  a  singular  want  of 
symmetry  in  some  particular  directions.  Hemihedral  forms, 
already  alluded  to,  belong  to  this  group,  and  certain  crystals  in 
which  a  very  large  quantity  of  some  foreign  substance  or  impurity 
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18  present,  are  also  of  the  same  kind.  GThe  ciystals  of  Fontainbleau 
sandstone  are  examples  in  point.  They  consist  of  about  one- 
third  part  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  rest  sand,  and  appear  in 
rhombohedrons. 

250.  The  following  are  examples  of  minerals  frequentlj  presented  in  an  un- 
sjmmetrical  form,  viz.  Iron  pyrites  (cube),  Chrey  cobaU  ^ube),  Orey  copper 
(tetrahedron),  Sulphurei  of  zinc  (tetrahedron),  BoracUe  (cube),  Arseniate  of 
iron  (cube).  Copper  pyrites  (prism  with  square  base),  Quartz  (rhombohedron), 
Tourmaline  (rhombohedron).  Phosphate  of  lime  (regular  prism  with  six  fiioes), 
Silieate  of  zinc  (right  rhombic  prism).  We  have  named  m  each  case  the  pro- 
per or  symmetrical  form,  firom  which  the  unsymmetrical  crystals  are  deriTed. 

251.  Dimorphism  (from  dis  twice,  and  morphe  form)  was  first 
observed  in  the  case  of  Carbonate  of  Hme,  which  in  addition  to  the 
usual  type  of  crystallization,  seen  in  Calc  spar,  is  presented  also  in 
Arra£;onite,  in  a  totally  distinct  and  iucompatible  form ;  but  since 
this  &ct  was  determined  many  other  similar  examples  have  been 
found,  and  they  appear  to  have  reference  to  the  existence  of  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  solidification.  GThe  following  list  includes  all 
substances  at  present  recognized  as  dimorphous,  viz.  Sulphur, 
Carbon,  Oxide  of  titanium,  Specular  iron  ore.  Iron  pyrites,  Car- 
bonate of  Hme,  Carbonate  of  iron,  Carbonate  of  lead,  Arsenious  add, 
Sulphate  of  magnesia.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  Seleniate  of  zinc,  Seleniate 
of  nickel,  and  Chromate  of  lead,  some  of  the  latter  salts  passing  from 
one  crystalline  system  to  another  by  the  application  of  heat.  Other 
substances  have  been  described  as  presenting  themselves  in  more 
than  one  system  of  crystallization,  but  there  is  some  doubt  concern- 
ing them.  Others  again  are  tnmorphous,  or  polymorphous,  pre- 
senting themselyes  in  more  than  two  forms,  and  of  these  Sulphate 
of  nickel  is  an  example.  The  {suet  of  the  same  body  existing  in 
more  than  one  usual  condition,  and  having  different  physical  cha- 
racteristics, has  been  called  by  BerzeUus  allotropy  (allotropos,  of 
a  different  nature),  and  includes  polymorphism,  which  relates 
only  to  crystalline  form.  Carbon  is  a  good  example  of  this  con- 
dition, as  it  crystallizes  perfectly  in  the  Diamond,  imperfectly  in 
Graphite,  and  is  amorphous,  but  quite  distinct,  in  Antnracite  and 
Coal. 

252.  Isomorphism  (isos  the  same,  morphe  form), a  converse  pheno- 
menon to  that  of  aUotropy,  is  not  un&equently  found  to  occur  in 
crystalline  minends,  and  is  far  more  important  than  it,  as  indica- 
ting natural  relations  between  elements  not  otherwise  resembling 
each  other  in  their  properties.  By  it  is  meant  a  close  resemblance 
or  actual  identity  of  crystalline  form  in  minerals,  when  one  element, 
or  proximate  element,  is  replaced  by  some  other.  It  is  not  easy 
at  present  to  say  exactly  how  &r  the  general  principle  of  isomor- 
phism is  accurately  true ;  but  as  an  example  of  its  action  in  well- 
known  minerals  it  may  be  sufBcient  to  give  the  following  mea- 
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Burements  of  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  rbomboliedron,  into  which 
the  following  minerals  (all  carbonates)  crystallize : — 

Calc  spar  (carbonate  of  lime)  105   8'. 

Diallogite  (carbonate  of  manganese)  106**  61' — 107°. 

Spathic  iron  (carbonate  of  iron)  107**. 

Dolomite  (carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia)  107°  25'. 

Calamine  (carbonate  of  zinc),  107°  40'. 

253.  Although,  according  to  the  most  general  view  of  the  nature 
of  isomurphism,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  replacement  that  can  take 

§lace  in  different  bodies,  still  there  are  in  fact  such  widely  different 
egrees  according  to  which  bodies  are  isomorphous,  that  tables  of 
these  degrees  afford  veiy  important  information ;  we  quote  there- 
fore from  Qraham's  'Chemistry'  the  following  list  of  known  iso- 
morphous groups : 

1.  Sulphur,  Selenium,  Tellurium. 

2.  Magnesium,  Calcium,  Manganese,  Iron,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Zino,  Cadmium, 
Copper,  Chromium,  Aluminum,  Gludnum,  Vanadium,  Ziroonium. 

8.  Barium,  Strontium,  Lead. 

4.  Tin,  Titaniimi. 

5.  Platinum,  Iridium,  Osmium. 

6.  QDungsten,  Molybdenum,  Tantalum. 

(And  toUh  two  atoms  of  the  preoedinff  elemenU,) 

7.  Sodium,  Silver,  Qold,  Potassium. 

8.  Chlorine,  Iodine,  Bromine,  fluorine. 

9.  Phosphorus,  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Bismuth. 

In  addition  to  the  above  isomorohous  elements  it  may  be  well  to  append  hare 
a  short  Ust  of  remarkable  isomorphous  compounds  :— 

10.  Alumina,  Peroxide  of  iron.  Peroxide  of  manfaneee. 

11.  Lime,  Magnesia,  Protoxide  of  iron,  Protoxi&  of  manganese^  Protoxide  of 
zinc. 

12.  Baryta,  Strontia,  Oxide  of  lead. 

13.  Phosphoric  add.  Arsenic  acid. 

254.  A  peculiar  kind  of  isomorphism  has  been  noticed,  which 
appears  not  unlikely  to  have  important  influence  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  and  which  consists  in  the  substitution  of  water  for  other 
substances,  without  change  of  form  being  induced.  By  the  analjBis 
of  a  great  number  of  minerals  it  is  found  that  one  atom  of  magne- 
sia, protoxide  of  iron,  or  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  probably 
also  of  oxide  of  zinc,  protoxide  of  nickel,  and  protoxide  of  cobalt, 
may  be  replaced  by  three  atoms  of  water ;  and  one  atom  of  oxide 
of  copper  by  two  atoms  of  water,  without  change  of  crystalline 
form.  This  is  called  polymeric  isomorphism  *  (polvs  many,  meras 
a  part).     The  water  in  these  cases  is  a  proximate  element. 

255.  Pseudomorphism  (jpseudos  fedse,  morphe  form),  or  the 
occurrence  of  a  mmeral  in  a  form  not  its  own,  and  not  obtained  by 
the  regular  process  of  crystallization,  occurs  in  various  minerals, 

*  Fint  diacorered  bT  Scheerer,  and  referred  to  in  Gmelin*!  "Handbook  of  Chemivtrj.*' 
Wngiiih  tnmriation  (publuhed  by  the  CaTendiah  Sode^),  toI.  L  p.  93. 
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and  is  chiefly  owing  to  external  conditions  which  have  limited  the 
direction  and  extent  of  the  deyelopment  of  the  mineral.  Thus 
crystals  of  quartz  form  in,  and  adapt  themselves  to,  the  cavities  left; 
hj  crystals  of  fluor  spar  which  have  been  removed ;  and  other 
smiihur  instances  have  been  from  time  to  time  observed,  some  well* 
known  and  striking  examples  of  which  are  subjoined. 

256.  Specular  trow,  properlj  rhombohedral,  has  been  obseiTed  in  ootahedrons 
having  the  form  of  Magnetic  tron  are,  from  which  it  has  been  no  doubt  derived. 
Oystals  of  Carbonate  of  lead  are  changed  into  Jfifitunt,  or  oxide  of  lead ; 
Mtumm  into  Galena;  WUherite,  or  carbonate  of  baryta  into  Sulphate  of 
BarytOj  or  heavy  spar ;  Wolfram,  or  tungstate  of  iron,  into  Tungetate  of  lime, 
kc.  So,  also,  but  less  easily  explained,  we  find  Prehnite  imitative  of  Analcime 
and  LaumontUe;  Steatite  of  Quartz,  Calc-epar,  Spinelle  and  Somblende-, 
Quartz  of  Calc-epar. 

257.  PseudomorphouB  crystals  are  generally  distinguished  by 
having  a  different  structure  and  cleavage  from  that  of  the  mineral 
imitated  in  form,  their  angles  are  generally-rounded,  their  surfaces 
dull,  their  texture  is  more  or  less  granular,  and  their  hardness  dif- 
ferent. This  phenomenon  may  be  due,  first,  to  a  change  of  com- 
position by  aqueous  or  some  other  agency,  without  the  original 
crystal  losing  its  form ;  secondly,  by  the  actual,  but  gradual,  and 
atomic  removal  of  one  mineral  and  replacement  by  anotner ;  thirdly, 
by  simple  infiltration  into  thecavity  left  by  a  decomposed  crystal;  and, 

fowrihUj,  by  the  incrustation  of  one  mineral  upon  another,  by  which 
process  we  first  have  the  form  of  the  original  crystal  repeated  in  that 
of  the  incrusting  one,  and  then  perhaps,  by  the  subsequent  removal 
of  the  first  hollow,  as  well  as  pseudomorphous  crystals,  of  the  second. 

258.  The  process  of  fossilization  or  petrifaction,  by  which  organic 
bodies  become  changed  into  stone,  and  capable  of  indefinite  pre- 
servation in  the  eartn,  is  of  this  kind.  It  appears  in  most  penect 
cases  to  be  a  substitution,  particle  by  particle,  of  some  permanent 
mineral  substance,  as  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime, 
or  others,  for  each  particle  of  the  original  organic  compound.  In  the 
case  of  wood  and  the  soft  parts  of  animals  the  actual  cellular  tissue  is 
replaced,  and  though  in  other  examples  the  interstices  between 
adiacent  particles  may  only  be  filled  up  so  as  to  form  a  cast  of  the 
original,  yet  is  this  cast  so  true  a  representative  of  the  most  mi- 
nute organization  as  to  retain  every  point  of  structure,  and  endure 
the  most  careful  examination  under  the  best  microscopes,  without 
yielding  any  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  change  or  substitution 
that  has  been  made. 

259.  Although  when  definite  form  and  structure  are  observable 
in  minerals,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advantage,  and  even 
necessity,  of  referring  to  them  as  a  means  of  determining  species,  still 
there  remains  a  vast  multitude  of  substances  which  have  definite 
and  most  important  properties,  but  no  distinct  crystalline  form  or 
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structure,  and  which  therefore,  in  technical  language,  are  called 
amorphous  (a  priyatiye,  and  morphe  form).  Some  bodies  assume 
the  crystalline  and  amorphous  form  almost  indifferently,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  their  passage  into  the  solid  state ; 
some  are  more  inclined  to  assume  the  one  form,  and  some  the  other, 
while  others  again  are  rarely  or  never  found  in  the  ciystalline 
state.  Thus  quartz  occurs  both  amorphous  and  aystaUine  in  great 
abundance  eyerywhere,  but  is  chiefly  crystalline  in  mountain  dis- 
tricts. Carbon  occurs  amorphous  in  anthracite  and  coal,  and  cry- 
stallized in  the  diamond  and  graphite.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  amor- 
phous in  common  limestone,  semi-crystalline  in  marble,  crystal- 
une  in-calc-spar ;  and  so  also  with  a  yast  variety  of  other  substances. 
There  are  two  means  by  which  the  nature  of  amorphous  bodies 
may  be  determined,  one  mechanical,  and  involving  a  consideration 
of  the  physical  properties  of  the  substance ;  the  other  chemical, 
and  requiring  an  analvsis  of  the  contents,  and  a  determination  of 
the  proportions  of  each.  We  proceed  in  the  next  chapter  to  consider 
these,  as  affording  the  best  methods  for  determining  mineral  species. 
260.  There  is  yet  another  condition  to  be  notioed  before  concluding  this  part 
of  the  subject — it  is  a  difference  in  the  properties  of  compound  bodies,  probably 
arisinff  from  the  different  grouping  of  the  simple  atoms  which  make  up  a  com- 
pound atom.  Thus,  when  two  or  more  compounds  exhibit  different  physical 
and  chemical  relations,  but  are  found  to  possess  the  same  composition,  they  are 
called  isomeric  (isos  equal,  meros  a  part).  Most  such  instances  occur  in 
oivanic  and  not  in  inorganic  chemistry,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
rerar  to  them  more  in  detail.  True  isomeric  conditions  are  howerer  recognixed 
in  the  mineral  kingdom  with  recard  to  phosphoric  acid,  tellurous  and  telluric 
acids,  peroxide  of  tin,  and  tartaric  aeid. 


CHAPTEE  Vin. 


PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  CHARACTEBISTICS  OF  SIMPLE 

MINERALS. 

261.  The  characteristics  of  simple  minerals,  including  those  that 
are  amorphous,  are, — 1st.  Conditions  of  structure  or  texture ;  2nd. 
Optical  peculiarities ;  3rd.  Phosphorescence ;  4th.  Electricity  and 
Magnetism ;  5th.  Odour ;  6th.  Taste ;  7th.  Hardness ;  8th.  Specific 
Gk«vity ;  and  9th.  Chemical  Composition.  Of  these  the  first  eight 
are  generally  described  as  physical,  and  are  determined  at  once  by 
the  senses  or  by  mechanical  a^ncy.  The  last,  or  chemical  struc- 
ture, requires  the  assistance  of  chemical  action,  and  involves  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  decomposition  to  determine  it. 

262.  The  cokditioks  of  stbuctube  of  minerals  are  seen  in  their 
texturcy  state  of  aggregation,  and  Jracture.     The  former  is  either 
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colunmar,  lamellar,  or  granular,  and  the  different  kinds  of  each 
are  thus  distinguished : — 

1.  Columnar  textwre  is  that  which  is  made  up  of  minute  fihres 
or  prisms,  closely  compacted  together.  It  is  common  in  the  seams 
of  rocks,  and  sometimes  in  iacrustations.  It  may  be  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  :— 

1.  Fibroutf  or  with  delicate  parallel  fibres.  Ex,,  Gypsum  and  Ajsbestos. 
2.  ReHcvlatedy  the  fibres  crossing  and  resembling  a  net.  8.  Stellaied,  fibres 
radiating  from  a  centre  and  producing  a  star-like  appearance.  JS!r.,  Stilbite, 
Wavellite.  4.  M<id%ated  and  dinergent^  fibres  radiating  but  not  stellar.  JEx,^ 
Quartz,  Qrej  antimony. 

2.  Laminated  texture  exhibits  laminae  or  leaves  (parallel  plates), 
either  thick  or  thiu,  separating  easHy  or  with  difficulty. 

1.  FoUaceofu^  leaves  thm  and  separating  easily.  Ex.^  Mica,  whence  this 
Tariety  is  sometimes  called  mccuieous,  2.  TahuloTy  laminss  thick.  JSx,^  Quartz, 
Heavy  spar. 

The  lamine  may  be  eloHiCy  as  in  Mica ;  flexible,  as  in  Talc  or  Graphite ;  or 
britUe,  as  in  Diallage.  They  are  also  sometimes  arranged  in  stellar  shapes,  as 
in  Mica. 

3.  Granular  texture.  This  term  explains  itself,  and  admits  of 
the  following  varieties : — 

1.  Coarse  Oramtlar,  as  Granular  marble.  2.  Fine  Oreumlar,  as  Gh*anular 
quartz,  Specular  iron.  8.  ImpaJ^ahle,  as  Chalcedony,  OpaL  4.  Friable,  or 
easily  crumbled  by  the  fingers. 

263.  Massive  minerals  also  take  certain  imitative  shapes,  not 
peculiar  to  either  of  these  varieties.  The  following  terms  are  used 
in  describing  them : — 

Globular,  when  the  shape  is  spherical,  and  the  structure  either  radiating  or 
oODoentric.  When  they  are  attached  in  groups  they  are  said  to  be  implanted. 
Iron  pyrites  is  often  presented  in  this  form.  JReniform,  or  kidney-shaped.  Bo" 
irvoidal,  when  a  mass  consists  of  a  number  of  rounded  prominences  like  a  bunch 
of  grapw-  MammiUary,  resembling  the  former,  but  consisting  of  larger  pro- 
minences. Jf/i^onn,  like  a  thread,  .^(ruw^ar,  slender  like  a  neeSe.  St€Uactitic, 
cylindrical  or  conical,  hanging  from  the  roof  of  a  cavern  or  cavity.  Carbonate 
of  lime,  Brown  iron  ore.  Malachite  and  Ghaloedony,  are  the  chief  minerab  foimd 
in  a  stalactitic  form.  Dmsu — a  cavity  is  said  to  be  drusy  when  it  is  lined  with 
distinct  crystals.  A  minend  having  a  drusy  cavity  is  sometimes  called  a  geode, 

264.  The  state  of  aggregation  of  minerals  exhibits  another  pecu- 
liarity of  structure ;  and  in  this  sense  solid  minerals  may  be  brittle, 
aectile,  malleable,  flexible,  or  elastic — ^terms  which  are  used  in  the 
following  senses : — 

A  mineral  is  called  brittle  if  the  particles  lose  their  coherence  and  separate 
with  a  grating  noise  into  powder,  when  we  attempt  to  alter  their  respective 
situations  in  the  substance.  Of  this  kind  are  the  gems,  spars,  pyrites,  and 
many  other  minerals.  If  a  mineral  is  malleable,  the  particles,  when  detached  by 
a  knife,  do  not  lose  their  connexion;  so  that  from  such  a  mineral  we  may  detach 
alioes,  as  fiK)m  metallic  lead.  Many  minerals,  such  as  Mica,  cannot  be  sliced, 
and  when  cut,  lose  their  mutual  connexion ;  but,  instead  of  flying  about,  remain 
quietly  upon  the  cutting  instrument.  These  are  called  seetile,  and  are  inter- 
medii^  cwtween  brittle  and  malleable.    Minerals  are  flexible  if  the  particles 

h2 
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admit  of  their  relatiye  situatioiiB  being  changed,  without  a  tendency  to  resume 
their  former  position ;  and,  lastly,  they  are  said  to  be  eUuHc,  if,  havinff  been  so 
ohanged,  they  resume  their  former  situation  when  the  force  is  remoyed. 

265.  The  fracture  of  a  mineral  is  a  character  that  haa  sometimes 
been  noticed,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  distinguished  from  cleavage,  is  the 
irregular  structure  observable  in  brea^g  a  mineral  by  violence  in 
any  direction.  Sometimes  the  &ce  presented  by  the  broken  mi- 
neral is  round  and  smooth,  resembbng  the  inside  of  a  sbell,  in 
whicb  case  it  is  called  conchoidal.  Other  kinds  of  fracture  are 
distinguished  as  wieven^  even,  JibrouSy  or  tplintery — ^terms  which 
explain  themselves, — and  hackly  y  hj  which  is  meant  the  appearance 
presented  when  a  metal  such  as  gold  is  torn  asunder.  AJl  regular 
fracture  must  be  considered  as  cleavage. 

266.  The  optical  pbopebties  op  mtkxuals  are  such  as  depend 
on  Hght,  and  are  only  observable  in  its  presence.  They  indude 
colour  and  streak,  lustre,  transparency,  iridescence,  refraction^  and 
polarization,  and  may  unquestionably  be  of  great  importance  in 
some  cases. 

267.  By  COLOITB  is  meant  the  colour  of  the  entire  mineral ;  and 

this  may  be  either  metallic  or  non-metallic.     The  following  Hst  of 

the  former  may  be  useM  to  the  student,  but  the  non-metaUic  are 

too  numerous  and  varied  to  serve  as  a  veiy  useful  guide,  except  in 

special  cases. 

1.  Copper-red;  the  colour  of  Native  copper,  and,  less  distinct,  Copper-nickel. 
2.  Bronze-yellow  i  Iron  pyrites.  3.  Braet-yeUow,  Copper  pyrites.  4.  Oold^ 
yellow  i  €k>ld.  6.  Silver 'whitei  Native  silyer,  Arsenical  pyrites  (mispickel), 
Cobaltine.  6.  7*i»HoAt^0j  Mercury,  Natiye  antunony.  Native  arsenic.  ^.  Lead' 
-yrey  i  Ghdena,  Sulphuret  of  molybdenum,  Yitreous  silver.  8.  SteeUgreyi 
Native  platina,  Ghraphic  tellurium.  9.  Iron-hlack;  Magnetic  iron  ore,  Specukr 
iron  ore,  Ghrey  copper. 

Besides  the  decided  colours,  there  exist  a  great  number  of  shades 
or  varieties,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  indications  of  those 
two  which  they  most  nearly  represent.  Colours  may  also  differ 
in  intensity,  and  may  be  spoken  of  as  pale,  light,  deep,  or  dark, 
according  to  their  Quality. 

The  streak  is  tne  appearance  presented  when  a  mineral  is 
scratched  with  a  sharp  instrument,  m  which  case  either  a  powder 
is  produced,  or  the  scratched  place  assumes  a  higher  lustre  than 
before.  The  best  method  of  oDserving  the  colour  of  the  powder 
is  to  rub  the  mineral  on  a  piece  of  porcelain  biscuit  or  a  file  till 
the  powder  appears.  Some  minerals  retain  their  colour  in  the 
streak,  as  spars,  and  white  varieties  generally;  others  change 
colour,  as  manv  oxides  and  sulphurets  of  metals ;  while  others, 
again,  are  too  hard  to  exhibit  any  change.  A  heap  of  very  fine 
powder,  however,  is  in  many  cases  white,  whatever  the  substance 
from  which  it  is  obtained. 
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268.  Lttstbe  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  a  mineral, 
which  causes  Hght  to  be  reflected  in  different  waja  and  to  a  dif« 
ferent  extent.  There  are  thus  various  kinds  of  lustre  and  many 
de^ees. 

There  are  six  kinds  of  lustre,  as  follows : — 

1.  MetaUiOy  the  usual  lustre  of  metab ;  imperfect  metallic  lustre  is  expressed 
by  the  term,  wb-metalUe.  2.  Viireoui,  the  lustre  of  broken  glass.  An  imper- 
net  vitreous  lustre  is  termed  ntb'vUreims.  Both  the  vitreous  and  sub-vitreous 
lustres  are  common.  Quartc  possesses  the  former  in  an  eminent  degree ;  Cal* 
caieous  spar  often  shows  the  latter.  This  lustre  may  be  exhibited  by  minerals 
of  any  colour.  3.  J2«moiw,  lustre  of  the  yellow  resins.  Sx.,  Opal,  Zmc-blende. 
4b  Pearly f  like  pearL  Sx.,  Talc,  Native  magnesia,  Stilbite,  &o.  When  united 
with  sub-metallic  lustre,  the  term  metaUic-pearly  is  applied.  6.  Silky,  like 
silk ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  fibrous  structure.  Sx.,  Fibrous  carbonate  of  lime, 
fibrous  ffypsum,  and  many  other  fibrous  minerals,  more  especially  those  which 
in  other  rorms  have  a  pearly  lustre.  6.  AdamanHitef  the  lustre  of  the  diamond. 
When  sub-metallic,  it  is  termed  metallia'adcMitantine,  Ex,^  some  varieties  of 
White  lead  ore. 

The  degrees  of  intensity  are  denominated  as  follows : — 

1.  Splendent,  when  the  sur&oe  reflects  light  with  great  brilliancy,  and  gives 
well-deiBbed  images.  £x,,  Elba  iron  ore.  Tin  ore,  some  specimens  of  Quarts 
and  Pyrites  2.  Skininff,  when  the  image  produced  is  not  well  defined.  Sx,, 
Gale  spar,  Gelestine.  3.  CHittening,  when  there  is  a  general  reflexion  from  the 
sor&ce,  but  no  image.  jE^.,  Talc,  Copper  pyrites.  4.  Glimmering,  when  the 
reflexion  is  veiy  imperfect,  and  apparently  from  points  scattered  over  the  sur- 
hce.  Ex,,  Flmt,  Chalcedony.  5.  Dull,  when  there  is  a  total  absence  of  lustre. 
£p..  Chalk. 

269.  T&AKSPABEKCY  is  the  property  which  many  substances 

possess  of  transmitting  light,  and  we  have  chiefly  to  observe  with 

reference  to  it  the  remtive  quantity  of  light  transmitted.     These 

degrees  are, — 

1.  IVxtnepareni,  allowing  small  objects  to  be  distinctly  seen.  2.  Send-trans- 
parent,  allowing  ol)ject8  to  be  obscurely  seen.  3.  Translucent,  allowing  light 
to  pass,  but  no  object  to  be  seen.  4.  Sub'translmcent,  when  the  acute  edges  of 
a  mineral  allow  some  light  to  pass.    5.  Opake,  not  transmitting  any  light. 

Few  species  of  a  non-metaUic  appearance  are  perfectly  opake, 
and  some,  though  opake  in  one  direction,  allow  light  to  pass 
through  them  in  another.  Mimy  minerals  vary  exceedingly  in  the 
degree  of  transparency  they  present. 

270.  Under  the  term  Ibidescskcs  may  be  included  a  pla^,  or 

change  of  colours,  opalescence,  tarnish,  and  other  peculiarities, 

often  very  remarkable,  and  well  distinguishing  certain  minerals. 

It  is  necessary  to  define  these  briefly. 

Flay  of  Colonrt,  describes  the  condition  when  several  prismatic  colours  ap- 
pear in  rapid  succession  on  tuminff  the  mineral.  They  are  well  eeen  in  the 
diamond  and  in  precious  OpaL  Change  of  Colour  is  seen  as  in  Labradorite, 
when  the  colours  alter  slowly  on  turning  in  different  positions.  Opaleeeenoe  is 
seen  when  there  is  a  mill^  or  pearly  r^exion  from  the  interior  of  a  specimen, 
as  in  some  Opals  and  in  C&t*B-eye.    Irideeeenee  occurs  when  prismatic  oolouns 
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are  seen  within  a  crystaL  It  ia  nsoallT  an  eHEdd  of  finactore^  and  is  common  in 
Quarts,  SeLenite,  and  sometimes  in  Gale-spar.  Tamith  ia  when  the  surCaoe- 
oolours  of  a  mmeral  differ  from  the  true  ana  internal  oolonr.  It  is  the  resvit  of 
eEzposmre,  and  sometimes  presents  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Feacock>ore  (Copper 
pyrites)  is  an  example. 

271.  PoLTCHBOiSM  is  a  property  belonging  to  some  prismatic 
crystals,  presenting  a  different  colour  in  different  directions.  The 
term  dichraism  is  sometimes  used,  the  colours  occurring  only  in 
two  directions,  as  in  lolite,  hence  called  Dichroite.  Mica  is  an- 
other example.  The  different  colours  are  observed  only  in  crystalB 
with  imequal  axes.  The  colours  are  the  same  in  the  direction  of 
equal  axes,  and  often  unlike  in  the  direction  of  the  unequal  axes — 
a  principle  at  the  base  of  polychroism*. 

272.  Refbaction  and  polabization  of  light. — A  ray  of  light 
proceeding  from  any  object,  and  passing  from  any  one  medium  or 
transparent  substance  to  another,  is  more  or  less  bent  out  of  its 
original  direction,  and  this  bending  is  called  refraction.  Thus, 
when  a  straight  stick  is  held  aslant  in  water  it  appears  bent  at  the 
contact  of  air  and  water ;  and  all  transparent  minerals  bend  aside 
rays  of  light  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  on  their  structure. 
The  index  of  refraction,  therefore,  or  the  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  light  is  bent  aside  on  passing  into  a  mineral,  is  one  means 
of  identifying  it.  The  accidental  colours  presented  by  certain 
substances  modify  this  measure,  and  in  the  cases  of  dimorphism 
referred  to  in  the  last  chapter  the  refraction  is  different  in  the  two 
forms  assumed  by  the  same  mineral.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  suspected 
the  true  chemioid  composition  of  the  diamond  from  observing  its 
high  refractive  power. 

278.  When  a  ray  of  light  is  passed  through  certain  minerals, 
instead  of  continuing  its  course  as  usual,  after  being  bent  aside  on 
entering  the  new  surface,  it  is  separated  into  two  parts,  each  part 
undergoing  a  different  refraction  and  ultimately  emerging  by  itself. 
An  object  seen  through  such  a  mineral  appears  double,  and  the 
phsBUomenon  is  caHei  double  refraction.  It  occurs  very  distinctly 
in  Iceland  spar,  but  extends  to  all  crystalline  minerals  belonging 
to  such  of  tne  frmdamental  forms  as  have  unequal  axes.  When 
the  object  in  these  cases  is  seen  through  the  vertical  axis,  it 
appears  single,  but  in  all  other  directions  double.  Double  re- 
fraction affords  a  most  important  means  of  determining  minerala, 
since  it  is  derived  from  the  intimate  structure  of  the  substance, 
and  is  not  affected  by  the  admixture  of  slight  impurities.  It  is 
usual  to  consider  one  of  the  two  rays  transmitted  after  double 
refraction  as  the  regular,  and  the  other  as  the  extraordinary  ray. 
Generally,  the  extraordinary  ray  is  further  removed  from  the 

•  D«u*t  "  lluiiial  of  MiiMnaogy,"  p.  75. 
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axis  of  the  crystal  than  the  other,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
ease. 

274.  When  light  is  thus  refiracted  doubly  the  extraordinary  ray 
exhibits  a  peculiar  property,  called  polarization,  and  if  afterwardfs 
viewed  through  a  tnin  plate  or  slice  of  another  doubly-refracting 
crystal,  it  becomes  alternately  visible  and  invisible  as  the  latter 
plate  is  revolved,  and  it  also  presents  a  curious  display  of  prismatic 
colours.  Light  may  undergo  this  change  of  conmtion,  or  become 
polarized,  by  reflexion  at  a  certain  angle  from  most  substances,  or 
by  passing  through  thick  transnarent  plates. 

275.  Phosfhobesgekoe. — ^The  property  of  emitting  light  either 
by  friction  or  when  gently  heated,  is  caXLe^  phosphorescence,  and  is 
possessed  by  several  minerals.  It  is  exhibited  in  quartz  by  friction, 
tight  being  readily  evolved  with  a  peculiar  smell  when  one  piece  is 
rubbed  against  another,  and  the  mere  rapid  motion  of  a  feather 
across  some  specimens  of  Blende  (sulphuret  of  zinc)  will  ofben 
produce  light  of  more  or  less  intensity.  Although  comparatively 
few  minerals  are  phosphorescent  by  friction,  many  exhibit  light  of 
this  kind  when  exposed  to  a  certam  temperature,  and  the  light  is 
often  of  different  colours.  Exposure  to  heat,  however,  destroys  the 
phosphorescent  power,  although  it  may  often  be  renewed  by  pass- 
ing electric  shocks  through  the  calcmed  mineral,  the  light  that 
then  appears  not  being  always  of  the  same  colour  as  before.  Elec- 
tricity has  a  very  manifest  power  of  increasing  the  intensity  of 
natural  phosphorescent  light,  and  repeated  electrical  discharges 
have  been  known  to  communicate  distinct  shades  of  colour,  per- 
manent,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  calcined  minerals. 

The  diamond  is  remarkable  for  exhibiting  distinct  phospho- 
rescence after  being  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  light  oi  the 
sun. 

276.  Electbioitt,  including  also  under  this  head  Maoketism, 
in  its  reference  to  mineralogy,  involves  considerations  concerning 
the  capacity  of  different  minerals  for  the  development  in  them,  and 
the  transmission  through  them,  of  electric  currents.  It  also  has 
reference  to  those  instances  in  which  electric  force  is  exerted  by  a 
mineral  in  its  natural  condition,  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnet. 

A  great  many  minerals  are  capable  of  having  electricity  deve- 
loped in  them  oy  means  of  friction,  but  it  appears  that  the  Kind  of 
electricity  thus  induced  has  no  reference  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  minerak.  Pressure  even  betwixt  the  fingers  will  excite  distinct 
positive  electricity  in  pieces  of  doubly  refracting  Calc-spar.  Topaz, 
Arragonite,  Eluor-spar,  Carbonate  of  lead.  Quartz,  and  other  mme- 
rals,  show  the  same  property,  but  in  a  much  smaller  degree.  Heat, 
or  change  of  temperature,  excites  electricity  in  the  following  mine- 
rals,— ^Axinite,  ^hnite,  Boracite,  Tourmaline,  Calamine,  Topaz, 
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Sphene,  Galc-spar,  Beryl^  Heayy-spar,  Fluor-spar,  Diamond,  Ghir- 
net,  and  others*. 

With  regard  to  the  power  of  minerak  to  conduct  electricitr 
many  experiments  have  oeen  made,  and  many  results  recorded, 
but  no  important  general  law  seems  to  have  been  obtained  bearing 
on  the  classification  of  minerab.  It  would  seem  that  generally 
native  metals  are  the  best  conductors,  next  the  sulphurets,  and  then 
the  oxides.  Lustrous  metallic  crystals  are  said  to  be  generaUy 
good  conductors,  and  unmetallic  crystals  ^nerally  bad.  Crystals 
often  conduct  differently  in  opposite  directions,  but  some  individual 
crystals  would  seem  to  oe  almost  perfect  non-conductors. 

Many  minerals  exhibit  electric  polarity  by  the  simple  applica- 
tion of  heat.     This  is  the  case  most  strikmgiy  with  tourmaline. 

The  following  remarks,  by  M.  Beoquerel,  conoeming  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  Tourmaline,  are  of  some  interest : — 

"  At  30°  Cent.,  electric  polarity  was  sensible ;  it  continued  unchanged  to  160^ 
Gent.,  as  long  as  the  temperature  continued  to  rise,  but  if  stationary  for  an  in- 
stant the  pouurity  disappeared,  and  shortly  manifested  itself  reversed,  when  the 
temperature  began  to  aedine.  If  only  one  end  was  heated  the  crystal  was  un- 
polarized,  and  when  two  sides  were  unequally  heated  each  acquired  an  electrical 
state  ind^>endently  of  the  other." 

277.  Iron,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Iridium,  and  some  other  metals,  are 
all  attractable  by  the  magnet  in  certain  mineralogical  states ;  and 
some  other  minerals  are  so  after  exposure  to  great  heat.  The 
ordinary  and  manifest  phsnomena  of  polarity  and  attraction  are 
confined,  however,  to  a  few  ores,  chiefly  of  iron.   (See  note,  p.  18.) 

278.  Odoub  is  not  possessed  by  any  minerals  in  a  dry  un- 
changed state ;  but  it  may  be  obtained  from  several  by  moistening 
with  the  breath,  by  friction,  by  heat,  or  by  the  application  of  acid! 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  varieties  are  the  following : — 

Arffillaeeoug,  the  odour  of  moistened  clay,  obtained  from  Serpentme,  Chlorite 
and  some  allied  minerals,  by  breathing  upon  them.    Uetid^  tne  odour  of  sul- 

ghuretted  hydrogen,  obtained  from  some  yarietiee  of  Quartz  and  limestone,  by 
iction  or  a  blow  with  the  hammer.  Sulphmrou$^  odour  obtained  by  friction 
from  Pyrites,  and  by  heat,  from  most  of  the  sulphurets.  Hbrte-raduh  odfmr^ 
peroeiyed  when  the  ores  of  Selenium  are  heated.  QarUe  odour,  obtained  by 
friction  from  some,  and  by  heat  from  most,  of  the  arsenical  salts  and  ores. 

279.  The  taste  is  a  means  of  distinguishing  many  of  the  solu- 
ble minerals — ^the  tastes  of  the  salts  of  soda,  of  alum,  of  vitriol, 
&c.,  being  well  known  and  easily  recognized.  Many  decomposed 
minerals,  although  they  have  no  sensible  taste,  adhere  more  or  less 
strongly  to  the  tongue,  and  thus  aftect  that  organ. 

The  tastes  of  minerals  are  thus  described : — 

1.  Jistrinffentf  haying  the  taste  of  yitrioL  2.  Sweettsh-aHrin^mU^  taste  of 
alum.  8.  iSiZtJitf,  taste  of  common  salt.  4.  ii£taZi«i«,  taste  of  soda.  6.  Coolinff^ 
taste  of  saltpetre.  6.  BUter,  taste  of  epsom  salts.  7.  Sour,  taste  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

•  Nicol't  *«  MiDenlogy,"  p.  7S* 
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280.  Habditess  is  a  very  important  and  diBtinctive  character  of 
minerals ;  but  as  it  is  of  necessity  a  purely  relative  distinction,  an 
acknowledged  scale  must  be  obtained,  composed  of  well-known 
minerals,  of  which  each  preceding  one  is  scratched  by  that  which 
follows  it,  while  the  latter  does  not  scratch  the  former ;  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  intervals  are  as  equal  as  possible,  and  not 
so  small  as  to  render  the  employment  difficult  and  uncertain,  or  so 
considerable  as  to  give  no  defimte  conclusion. 

The  following  is  the  scale  that  has  been  selected  as  possessing  these  proper- 
ties:— 

1.  Tale.  2.  Qyptwn — BocJk-saU,  8.  Calc-spar  (any  deavable  yariety). 
4.  Fluor-ipar  (any  deayable  variety).  6.  Aaparetffw-stone  (firom  Sdizburg, 
poasesaing  a  oonchoidal  fracture)  or  Apatite  (transparent  crystals).  6.  FeUmar 
(dearable  yariety).  7.  Quartz  (limpid  and  transparent).  8.  Topaz  (any 
transparent  crystal).  9.  Corundim  or  Sapphire  (the  deayable  yaiiety  called 
Conmdmi^  Hone).     10.  Diamond. 

Specimens  of  tdl  these  can  be  readily  obtained  with  the  exception  of  No.  6 ; 
but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  disooyer  a  substitute,  and  there  is,  also, 
too  much  difference  between  this  and  felspar  (6).  FoUaied  nUoa  has  been  added 
between  2  and  8,  and  numbered  2*5,  and  a  crystalline  variety  of  Scapolite  be- 
tween 5  and  6  as  6*5. 

281.  The  best  use  of  the  scale  may  be  thus  illustrated.  The 
minerals  of  the  scale  having  been  selected  pure,  with  natural 
cleavage  faces,  and  having  solid  angles  of  the  same  form  and  edges 
in  good  condition,  and  the  student,  being  provided  with  a  fine, 
very  hard,  and  well-tempered  file,  should  try  with  a  comer  of  the 
given  mineral  to  scratch  the  members  of  the  scale,  beginning  with 
the  hardest.  Having  reached  the  first  that  is  distinctly  scratched, 
he  must  have  recourse  to  the  file,  and  compare  upon  it  with  a  very 
light  touch  the  hardness  of  this  degree,  of^the  next  higher  degree, 
and  of  the  ^iven  mineral.  Care  must  be  taken  to  employ  speci- 
mens of  each  nearly  agreeing  in  form  and  size,  and  also  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  quality  of  the  angles.  From  the  resistance 
opposed  to  the  file,  and  the  noise  occasioned  by  their  passing  over 
it,  we  argue  with  perfect  security  upon  their  mutual  relations  in 
respect  of  hardness.  The  experiment  is  repeated  with  any  altera- 
tions thought  necessary  till  we  consider  ourselves  arrived  at  a  fair 
estimate,  which  is  at  last  expressed  by  the  number  of  that  degree 
with  which  it  has  been  found  to  agree  most  nearly,  decimals  being 
likewise  added  if  required. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  that  those  minerals  which  cleave  readily 
in  only  one  direction,  ofien  show  a  less  degree  of  hardness  on  the 
perfect  face  of  cleavage  than  in  other  directions.  Such  minerals 
can  be  only  properlv  determined,  in  respect  of  hardness,  by  at- 
tending to  this  peculiarity. 

282.  Specific  Geavitt. — The  relative  weight  of  bodies  is  ex- 
pressed in  common  language  by  saying  that  one  is  heavier  than 
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another,  meaning  that  if  the  two  substances  have  the  same  form 
and  dimensions,  there  is  a  greater  pressure  downwards  in  the  one 
case  than  the  other.  Thus  a  cubic  mch  of  lead  weighs  much  more 
than  a  cubic  inch  of  wood ;  but  as  both  would  displace  the  same 
quantity  (one  cubic  inch)  of  water,  if  placed  in  a  vessel  full  of  that 
fluid,  both  may  be  measured  against  and  compared  with  water  as  a 
standard*.  The  relative  weights  thus  obtained  are  called  tpecifie 
aravities;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  a  mineral  is  often  of  veiy  great 

importance  in  determining  its  nature  and  place  in  the  series. 

283.  The  following  methods  of  finding  the  specifio  grayity  of  solids  will  be 
found  oonrenient ; — 

If  the  specimen  is  large  enough  to  be  suspended  oonyeniently  by  a  thread, 
weigh  it  fint  in  air  by  a  fine  balance,  eroressing  the  result  in  grains,  and  taking 
care  preriously  to  remove  dust  or  loosely  adhering  particles.  Then  suspend  it 
by  a  horsehair  from  the  scale-pan  (it  is  conrenient  to  have  a  hook  attached  to 
it  for  this  purpose),  and  thus  suspended,  immerse  it  and  re- weigh  it  in  water, 
taking  care  that  it  is  oorered  on  aU  sides  by  at  least  half  an  inch  of  water,  and 
carefully  brushing  off  with  a  feather  any  bubbles  of  air  that  adhere  to  the  sur- 
fiice.    The  results  may  then  be  noted  as  follows : — 

Weight  of  substance  in  the  air  in  grains  

Deduct  weight  of  ditto  in  water 

Difference 

This  result  gives  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  specimen, 
and  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  specimen  in  air  by  this  number,  the  specific 
gravity  is  obtained. 

Specific  gravity  ^ weight  of  substonoe  in  air    ^ 

weight  of  equal  bulk  of  water 
If^  however,  the  substance  is  in  the  form  of  fine  sand  or  very  small  lumps,  it 
is  better,  after  weighing  it  carefully,  to  take  a  small  dry  phial  furnished  with  a 
stopper,  counterpoise  this  phial  accurately  in  the  weight-scale  by  shot  or  strips 
of  lead,  then  fill  it  completely  with  pure  water,  taking  care  that  no  bubbles  of 
air  are  left  in,  and  weigh  the  quantity  of  water  it  contains :  afterwards  empty 
the  bottle  and  dry  it  inside. 

Next  fiU  the  bottle  about  two-thirds  full  of  the  powder  to  be  examined,  weigh 
this  and  record  the  weight.    Then  fill  the  bottle  once  more  with  water,  taking 
care,  as  before,  that  all  bubbles  are  expelled  and  none  of  the  powder  washed  out. 
Once  more  weigh  it. 
We  have  then  to  make  the  following  calculation : — 

Weight  of  powder  ana  water  in  grains » 

Deduct  weight  of  powder  alone « 

Difference  (weight  of  water  left  in  bottle) — 

Weight  of  bottle  full  of  water  in  grains » 

Weight  of  water  left  in  botUe « 

Difference  (weight  of  water  displaced  "I 

by,  and  equal  in  bulk  to,  powder)     j    ™ 

Tl..  .^n.  ^^^  -  'weight  of  powder  in  air       ^"^ 

weight  of  water  displaoed 

284.  The  minerals  of  which  we  intend  to  find  the  specific  gravity,  must  bo 

•  Distiltod  water  at  •  temp«ntare  of  00^  Filir.  to  the  ttsndsnl  uMialljr  emplojed. 
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perftctly  pu3r«^  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  remore^  as  much  as 
possible,  whaterer  heterogeneous  substances  may  adhere  to  them,  or,  at  least, 
we  should  consider  and  mention  the  probable  influence  of  such  admixture  on  the 
correctness  of  the  results.  All  the  yacuities,  also,  or  empty  spaces  within  the 
specimens,  should  be  carefully  opened ;  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  have  the  minerals  broken  down  till  we  can  no 
longer  detect  a  want  of  continuity  in  the  firagments*. 

285.  The  ChemicaIi  composition  of  minerals  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  process  of  chemical  analysis,  which  it  is  not  the  object 
of  the  present  work  to  describe.  We  shall  here  merely  allude  to 
the  simplest  and  most  usual  means  of  detecting  some  characters 
which  may  lead  at  once  to  a  knowledge  of  the  mineral  without 
complete  analysis.  These  means  involve  the  use  of  acids  and 
alkalies,  and  also  the  appearance  of  minerals  when  exposed  to  heat 
under  a  blowpipe,  either  alone  or  with  certain  salts  called  fluxes. 
Many  minerals  which  exhibit  no  distinct  crystalline  form,  and  no 
sufficient  external  physical  characters,  may  still  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  very  simple  operations  of  this  kind. 

286.  Water  alone  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  determination  of 
minerals,  but  its  use  is  limited  to  a  few  soluble  salts ;  for  although 
some  stony  minerals,  as  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  even 
flilez,  are  no  doubt  soluble  to  some  extent  in  water,  the  proportion 
is  too  small  to  afford  any  practical  indication. 

287.  Adds  offer  a  far  more  valuable  and  important  test,  and  in 
many  minerals  produce  immediate  deconmosition.  The  acids  em- 
ployed are  either  sulphuric,  muriatic  (hydrochloric),  or  nitric, 
generally  mixed  with  more  or  less  water,  and  applied  either  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  or  with  heat.  The  points  to  be  determined 
and  observed  when  the  acid  is  applied,  are — 

1.  Whether  the  mineral  is  acted  on  and  dissolved  by  the  acid. 

2.  Whether,  if  so,  it  is  dissolved  with  effervescence. 

8.  Whether  the  whole  mineral  is  at  length  dissolved,  or  an  earthy 
or  gelatinous  residue  obtained. 

In.  the  first  case  the  action  may  be  either  rapid  or  slow,  and  the 
resulting  solution  either  coloured  or  colourless — ^a  result  of  con- 
siderable importance,  since  a  green  solution  almost  always  arises 
firom  the  presence  of  copper ;  a  pink,  or  rose-coloiired  solution, 
firom  cobalt,  &c. 

288.  With  regard  to  substances  that  dissolve  with  effervescence, 
both  the  kind  and  intensity  of  effervescence  should  be  noticed. 
Native  copper.  Copper  pyrites,  and  other  native  metals,  metallife- 
rous ores  not  oxides,  ana  some  in  which  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is 
small  (^protoxides),  give  off  nitrous  acid  vapours  when  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  and  may  be  at  once  distinguished — ^thus,  ^Pitchblende 
is  immediately  distinguished  from  Wolfram  by  this  experiment. 

•  Bowouui't  **  Praetieal  CbemiBtry/'  p.  41. 
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It  is  important  to  notice  whether  the  effenrescenoe  is  accompanied 
by  any  odour,  and  if  the  gas  evolyed  is  coloured. 

In  many  cases  the  effervescence  takes  place  without  colour  or 
odour,  as  happens  with  the  carbonates,  which  are  entirely  dissolred, 
their  carbomc  acid  being  liberated  in  the  form  of  gas.  In  Carbonate 
of  lime  the  action  is  extremely  rapid  and  violent ;  in  Dolomite  very 
slow,  and  generally  it  only  commences  a  minute  or  two  after  the 
substance  m  a  state  of  powder  has  been  thrown  into  the  acid.  The 
degree  and  kind  of  effervescence  at  once  distinguishes  several  nearly 
allied  and  very  similar  minerals. 

289.  Many  substances  are  only  partly  soluble,  leaving  a  distinct 
residuum,  while  others  exhibit  a  gelatinous,  transparent  mass,  float* 
ing  like  a  cloud  in  the  solution.  The  hydrosilicates  often  exhibit 
this  property,  the  floating  jelly  being  the  hydrate  of  silica.  Nephe- 
line  and  Meionite  are  good  examples.  It  is  useful  sometimes  te 
observe  the  proportion  and  nature  of  the  residue,  as  in  this  way, 
for  example,  the  difference  between  pure  and  argillaceous  carbon- 
ates of  lime  may  be  detected,  a  point  of  some  consequence  in  deter- 
mining the  value  of  limestene  lor  the  manufacture  of  cement. 

290.  Alkalies  are  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  resorted  to  by 
the  mineralogist  for  the  determination  of  species ;  some  minerals, 
as  horn-silver,  being  soluble  in  caustic  ammonia,  and  caustic  potash 
affecting  the  siliceous  jelly  obtained  by  the  solution  of  the  hydro- 
silicates  in  acid. 

291.  The  application  of  keat  is  extremely  important  in  deter- 
mining minerals ;  and  this  may  be  effected  either  by  calcining  or 
roasting,  to  discover  and  drive  off  volatile  substances ;  by  the  ap* 
plication  of  stronger  heat  to  produce  fusion ;  and  by  observing  tne 
results  of  fusion. 

Some  minerals,  such  as  Native  bismuth,  Sulphuret  of  silver, 
Cryolite,  &c.,  are  at  once  reduced  to  the  fluid  state  on  exposure 
to  the  flame  of  a  taper,  or  a  jet  of  burning  gas ;  but  this  is  not 
generally  the  case,  and  a  much  higher  temperature  is  required  to 
obtain  useful  results.  The  usual  and  most  convenient  means  of 
gaining  this  end  is  to  concentrate  the  flame  by  a  blowpipe,  a  bent 
tube  terminating  with  a  fine  orifice,  through  which  common  air  or 
some  gas  is  forced.  In  this  way  a  blast  being  obtained,  and  the 
heat  of  a  flame  brought  to  bear  on  any  required  object,  the  beha- 
viour of  the  mineral  may  be  well  and  minutely  observed*. 

292.  In  UBing  the  blowpipe  it  is  neoeMary  to  breathe  and  blow  at  the  aame 
time,  that  the  operator  may  not  interrupt  the  flame  in  order  to  take  breath. 

*  One  of  the  mo«t  importaot  works  on  the  tulqeet  of  the  blowpipe  b  that  of  Plattner,  which 
has  been  traniUted  into  English  by  Dr.  llusprmtt.  Tlie  extreme  beauty  and  accuracy  of  its 
results  hsTe  raised  blowpipe  analysis  into  a  distinct  branch  of  chemical  science,  whose  practical 
conclusions  are  inTaluablCf  and  in  many  cases  are  m<»e  to  be  depended  on  than  those  rrom  any 
other  method  of  assay  or  analysis. 
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This  habit  may  easily  be  ao<}iiired.  Let  the  student  first  breathe  a  few  times 
through  his  nostrils  while  his  oheeks  are  inflated  and  his  mouth  closed.  After 
this  practice  let  him  put  the  blowpipe  to  his  mouth  and  he  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  breathing  as  before,  while  the  muscles  of  the  inflated  cheeks  are  throwing  the 
air  they  contain  through  the  blowpipe.  When  the  air  is  nearly  exhausted,  the 
mouth  may  again  be  flUed  through  the  nose,  without  interrupting  the  process  of 
blowing. 

A  l^p  with  a  large  wick,  giving  a  broad  flame,  and  fed  with  olive  oil,  is  best ; 
bat  a  candle  is  more  conveniently  carried  about  when  travelling.  The  wick 
should  be  bent  in  the  direction  the  flame  is  to  be  blown. 

The  flame  has  the  form  of  a  cone,  yellow  without  and  blue  within.  The  heat 
IB  most  intense  just  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  blue  flame.  In  some  trials  it 
is  neoeseary  that  the  air  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  mineral  during  the 
experiment,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  outer  flame  is  used.  The  outer  is 
caUed  the  oxidcMng  flame,  and  the  inner  the  reducing  flame. 

The  mineral  is  supported  in  the  flame  either  on  charcoal,  or  by  means  of  steel 
forceps  with  platinum  extremities.  The  charcoal  should  be  firm  and  well-bumt. 
Charooal  is  especially  necessary  when  the  reduction  of  the  assay  needs  the  pre- 
sence of  carbon ;  and  platinum  when  simple  heat  is  required.  Platimun  foil  for 
enveloping  the  mineral,  and  small  platinum  cups  are  also  used«  When  nothing 
brtter  IS  at  hand  Mica  or  Cyanite  may  be  used.  The  fragment  of  mineral  under 
trial  should  be  less  thi&n  half  a  pea  in  size,  and  often  a  thin  splinter  is  required. 

To  test  the  presence  of  water,  or  a  volatile  ingredient,  the  mineral  is  heated 
in  a  glass  tube  or  test  vial.  The  tube  may  be  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  as 
large  as  a  quilL  The  flame  is  directed  against  the  exterior  of  the  tube^  beneath 
the  assay,  and  the  volatilized  substance  usually  condenses  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube.  By  inserting  into  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  a  strip  of  litmus  or  other 
test-paper,  it  is  ascertained  whether  the  fumes  are  acid  or  not.  The  substances 
thus  driven  off  are  water,  oxygen  gas,  mercury,  sulphur,  arsenic,  &o, 

293.  Some  species  require  for  fiuion  the  aid  of  what  are  caUedfluxet,  Those 
more  commonly  used  are  borax,  salt  of  phosphorus,  and  carbonate  of  soda. 
They  are  fused  to  a  deer  globule,  to  which  the  mineral  is  added ;  or  powdered 
and  made  up  into  a  ball  with  the  moistened  mineral  in  powder.  In  this  way 
some  minenJs  are  fused  that  cannot  be  attacked  otherwise.  Fluxes,  also,  are 
often  required  in  order  to  obtain  the  metals  from  the  metallic  ores.  On  heating 
a  firagment  of  copper  pyrites  with  borax,  a  elobule  of  copper  is  obtained }  ana 
tin  ore  heated  with  soda  yields  a  fflobule  of  tm*. 

294.  'Hie  composition  of  mineralB  when  learned  by  analysis 
generally  presents  some  substances  which  may  be  regarded  as 
non-essential  to  the  perfect  crystalline  condition,  and  thus  the 
true  yalue  and  chemical  determination  of  the  mineral  is  not  at 
once  obtained.  The  application  of  the  theory  of  chemical  propor- 
tions will,  however,  generally  be  sufficient  to  show  clearly  what  is 
essential  and  what  is  accidental.  Thus,  for  example,  Calc-spar  in 
its  purest  form  of  Iceland  spar  is  found  to  consist  of 

Osrbonicacid  ^*7lliAn.nA 

Lime 66-29  r^^' 

and  if  this  is  reduced  to  show  the  atomic  relation,  we  shall  find 
that  the  real  proportion  is  two  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  to  one  atom 
of  lime,  which  represents  the  true  nature  of  the  mineral.    But  if 

•  Diaa't  "  llMiiiil  of  M Snamlogy,"  ante  eit,  p.  0«. 
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we  take  a  piece  of  common  limestone,  it  may  give  snch  an  analysis 
as  the  following : — 

Carbonic  add    85*411 

^ :;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  J^'S  h~^ 

Oxideofiion 8-60j 

And  here  at  first  there  seems  little  resemblance ;  but  if  we  carry 
the  calculation  a  little  further,  we  shall  find  that  the  35*41  parts 
of  carbonic  acid  in  this  latter  analysis  contain  25*58  of  oxygen, 
while  the  45*59  of  lime  contain  12*80 ;  the  proportion  being  stiU 
2  :  1,  and  the  minerals,  therefore,  identical.  The  existence  of 
impurities  and  foreign  substances  in  minerals  often  greatly  con- 
fuses the  analyses  obtained,  and  it  requires  great  care  to  avoid 
error.  GheneraUy  no  species  can  be  admitted  in  mineralogy  as 
well  established  in  which  atomic  relations  cannot  be  traced  very 
clearly,  and  where  these  do  not  recur  in  every  fair  instance.  In 
the  example  before  us,  the  simple  relation  of  one  atom  of  oxygen 
in  the  base  to  two  atoms  in  the  acid  establishes  the  species 
distinctly,  and  every  instance  in  which  this  relation  exists  is 
only  a  variety  of  the  species,  even  if  it  present  pecidiar  physical 
characters. 

295.  The  substances  found  in  nature  in  a  simple  state  have  been 
already  indicated  (see  atUe  §  8),  as  well  as  the  other  elementary 
substances  hitherto  determined  by  chemists.  The  elements  gene- 
rally are  capable  of  combining  in  definite  proportions  of  one  and 
one,  two  and  two,  three  and  three,  one  and  two,  one  and  three, 
two  and  three,  and  so  on;  but  although  the  whole  number  of 
possible  combinations  is  thus  almost  infinite,  those  really  occur- 
ring in  minerals  are  extremely  few,  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
are  simple — ^most  of  them  being  binary  combinations,  or  including 
only  two  elements  in  their  purest  form,  and  even  the  possible 
number  of  these  being  greatly  reduced  by  two  conditions. 

296.  One  cause  of  the  limitation  of  mineral  species  is,  that  only 
thirteen  of  the  elementary  substances,  as  at  present  luiown,  are 
essential  in  natural  combinations.  In  other  words,  no  natural 
combination  exists  without  some  one  of  these  substances,  and  the 
number  of  compounds  is  thus  reduced  considerably.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  substances  -. — Oxygen,  Sulphur,  Selenium,  Chlorine, 
Pluorme,  Carbon,  Silicium,  Tellurium,  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Gk>ld, 
Osmium,  Mercury.  Even  of  these,  the  greater  number  are  com- 
paratively unimportant  combinations. 

297.  The  other  limiting  cause  is  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
laws  which  appear  to  govern  natural  combinations  of  tne  inor- 
ganic kingdom,  a  single  atom  of  one  element  in  combination  with 
one  or  more  of  another  being  far  the  most  common  case,  and  the 
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oombination  of  two  atoms  of  one  with  three  of  another  element 
being  the  proportion  which  maybe  regarded  as  next  in  abundance. 
Occasionailj,  no  doubt^we  meet  with  instances  of  greater  com- 
plication, as  where  three  atoms  of  one  element  combine  with  four 
of  another;  but  such  minerals  are  rare,  and  no  examples  more 
complicated  than  these  are  at  present  known. 

288.  IVeqaant  instances  occur  of  what  are  called  "compound  atoms'*  obeying 
similar  laws  of  combination  to  those  just  alluded  to.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Ice- 
land spar  already  mentioned,  the  mineral  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two 
compound  atoms  of  carbonic  add  and  one  of  lime— the  compound  atoms  con- 
sisting in  the  one  case  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  and  one  of  carbon,  and  in  the 
other  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  and  one  of  carbon.  It  is  often  convenient  to  express 
the  compound  atoms  more  simply  than  in  the  method  ahready  explained.  This 
Is  done  by  employing  Italic  characters  to  mark  the  compound,  and  Boman  letters 
the  simple  atoms.    Thus,  Ca  signifies  Calcium,,  and  Ca  lime  (GaO). 

Belening  to  the  table  before  quoted  (§  8^,  we  find  the  chemical  equivalents, 
or  atomic  weights  of  Oxygen  (O)  to  be  8,  oi  Carbon  (C)  6,  and  of  Calinum  (Ca) 
20.  Hence^  (Surbonic  acid  is  represented  by  (20  +  C  »  16  +  6  »)  22 ;  lime, 
by(Ca-|-O«20-f8»)28;  and  Carbonate  of  lime,  by  (carb.  add  +  Ume  := 
22  +  28  »)  50.  'In  many  cases  the  proximate  elements  (as  the  carbonic  add 
and  lime  are  also  sometimes  called)  are  those  which  it  is  most  essential  to  dis- 
cover in  a  mineral,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  thought  well  to  allude  to 
them  here. 

299.  When  binary  compounds,  of  which  oxygen  is  one  element, 
are  decomposed  by  galvanic  action,  the  oxygen  is  always  liberated 
at  the  positive,  and  the  other  element  (then  called  the  base),  at 
the  negative  pole.  As  it  is  well  known  that  electricities  of  the 
same  nature  are  mutually  repellent,  the  name  electro-negative  is 
given  to  those  elements  that  proceed  to  the  positive,  and  electro- 
positive to  those  which  appear  at  the  negative  pole.  Oxygen  is 
the  only  element  that  is  constantly  presented  at  the  positive  pole, 
all  others  being  positive  or  negative  according  to  drcumstances ; 
sulphur  and  arsenic,  for  example,  being  positive  with  respect  to 
oxygen,  and  negative  with  regard  to  other  elements. 

300.  Amon£;st  the  thirteen  elements,  some  one  of  which  is 
essential  to  aU  binary  combinations,  two  are  far  more  abundant 
than  the  rest — ^namely,  oxygen  and  sulphur ;  the  former  being  not 
only  present,  but  forming  a  very  important  proportion  of  the 
whole  mass,  in  every  one  of  the  rocks  of  which  the  earth's  crust 
is  made  up,  and  the  latter  almost  equally  important  in  reference 
to  the  metalliferous  minerals  which  form  useml  ores. 

901.  Ternary  combinations  are  generally  composed  of  two  binary 
combinations  which  have  a  common  element ;  thus  carbonate  of 
lime  is  of  this  kind ;  and  this,  as  well  as  most  others,  is  formed  of 
two  compound  elements,  of  each  of  which  oxygen  is  one,  or  else  of 
two  combiaations,  each  containing  sulphur. 

In  this  and  many  ways,  as  well  as  by  the  limitation  in  the 
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number  of  the  atoms  which  combine,  the  total  number  ot  minerals 
is  greatly  limited,  and  the  number  of  natural  groups  is  brought 
witnin  very  easj  and  distinct  description. 

802.  The  most  common  of  all  minerals,  and  the  most  abundant 
in  quantity,  are  either  oxides,  carbonates,  or  sulphurets,  or,  in 
other  words,  are  bodies  in  which  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  sul- 
phur are  combined  with  other  elements  or  proximate  elements,  so 
as  to  form  binary  or  ternary  compounds.  We  also  find  silicates 
presented  in  nature  very  generally,  while  fluates,  borates,  alumi- 
nates  and  phosphates  almost  complete  the  list.  The  remaining 
minerals  naturally  formed  and  at  present  known,  are  either  modi- 
fications of  those  already  named,  or  else  examples  (such  as  chro- 
mates,  tantalates,  and  others  where  the  base  combined  with  oxygen 
forms  an  acid,  which  afterwards  combines  with  some  other  base  or 
binaiy  compound),  bearing  a  distinct  relation  to  these,  although 
occasionally  somewhat  complicated. 

303.  Numerous  systems  have  been  suggested  and  adopted  by 
different  authors  for  classifying  minerals,  aU.  of  them  subject  to 
many  and  great  inconveniences,  since  all  separate  by  wide  inter- 
vals substances  having  manifest  relations,  and  bring  together 
others  which  have  few  manifest  and  important  resemblances. 
Bome  of  these  are  sanctioned  by  names  of  the  highest  authority, 
but  being  based  on  theoretical  views  not  universally  admitted, 
they  have  not  obtained  general  assent.  The  plan  which  will  be 
adopted  in  the  following  pa^es,  is  chiefly  foui\aed  upon  chemical 
nomenclature,  and  the  number  of  minerals  is  reduced  as  much  as 
seems  justifiable.  In  the  subsequent  descriptions  the  unim- 
portant species  are  merely  named,  but  the  names  are,  when  neces- 
sary, accompanied  by  as  Ml  a  list  of  synonyms  as  is  likely  to  be 
useful.  It  nas  also  been  thought  desirable  that  the  student  should 
be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  the  names  of  those  minerals  with  which, 
from  whatever  cause,  it  is  either  essential  or  veiy  desirable  that 
he  should  be  familiar,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  will  be  foimd 
most  useful  in  geological  investigations.  A  table  of  such  minerals 
is  therefore  appended,  and  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  a 
collection  of  the  minerals  themselves  should  be  at  hand  to  identify 
specimens  that  may  be  afterwards  found*. 

*  Collections  of  this  kind,  and  oofresponding  with  the  list  given,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Tennant,  160  Strand,  and  may  be  procored  at  a  moderate  cost. 
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304.  Table  of  the  ClasiiJieaHon  ofMmerals, 

CLASS  I.    Simple  bodies  or  binary  compoundB,  never  bases,  and  non« 

metallio. 
Qroup  1.  Combustible.  Qroup  2.  Incombustdble. 

CLASS  n.  Alealdtb  Saxtb. 

Qroup  1.  Salts  of  Ammonia.  Group  2.  Salts  of  Potash. 

Ghroup  3.  Salts  of  Soda. 

CLASS  III.  AiJLiUNB  Easths  Ain>  Eabtus. 

Group  1.  Salts  of  Baryta.  Ghroup  3.  Salts  of  Lime. 

2.  Salts  of  Strontia.  4.  Salts  of  Magnesia. 

Ghroup  6.  Salts  of  Alumina. 

CLASS  rV.  SiiJCATBS  Ain>  Axxtminatbs. 

Ghroup  1.  Anhydrous  simple  aluminous  Silicates. 

2.  Hydrous  simple  aluminous  Silicates. 

3.  Anhydrous  double  aluminous  Silicates. 

0.  SOicatee  of  Alumina  and  Lime,  and  their  isomorphs. 
h.  Aluminous  and  Alkaline  Silicates,  and  their  isomorphs. 

4.  Hydrous  double  aluminous  Silicates. 

5.  Non -aluminous  Silicates. 

6.  Silico-aluminates,  -fluates,  -borates,  -titanates,  and  -sulphurets. 

7.  Aluminates. 

£N.B. — ^The  buet  of  alkftline  aalta,  alkaline  earths  and  eaxtha,  form  the  groap  of  light  metals, 
or  ifitallmda,  which  are  arranged  and  named  ••  follows,  but  which  never  occur  in  a  native  state. 
llMiee  hapoitant  in  mineralogy  are  printed  in  italics.] 

Alkali  mbtals.                    Eaeth  mbtali.  Earth  mbtali  {eonUmttd), 

I.  Potturium.  7.  Magneaimm.  IS.  Terbium. 
%,  Sodium,  8.  Cenum.  14.  Gludnum. 
S.  lithiunu  9.  Lanthanium.  IS.  Alumimum* 

4.  Barhtm,  10.  Didjrmium.  10.  Thorium. 

5.  Strontium.  11.  Yttrium.  17.  Zirconium. 
A.  Caleimm.                           19.  Erbium.  18.  SUicium. 

CLASS  y.  Mbtais. 
Group  I.  Base  metals  (not  Mucible  by  heat  alone). 

a.  Brittle,  and  difficultly  fusible. 

1.  Titanium.  4.  l*elopium.  8.  Chromium, 

2.  Tantalum.                     5.  Tungsten.  9.  Uranium. 
8.  Niobium.                       6.  Molybdenum.  10.  Manganese, 

7.  Vanadium. 

h.  Brittle,  but  easily  fusible  or  yolatile. 

II.  Artemc.  12.  AnUmoMf,         13.  Tellurium.  14.  BiamMth, 

c.  Malleable. 

15.  Zine,  18.  Lead.  21.  yickel, 

16.  Cadmium.  19.  Iron.  22.  Copper. 

17.  Ti»,  2/0.  CobaU. 

Group  2.  Noble  metals  (reducible  by  heat  alone). 
28.  Merewry.  26.  Platinum.  29.  Iridium. 

24.  SUver,  27.  Palladium.  30.  Ruthenium. 

25.  Qold,       ^  28.  Rhodium.  31.  Osmium. 

[The  useful  metals  are  printed  in  italios.] 
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805.  Uable  of  Important  MM^eraU. 


CLASS  I. 

'Diamond. 
Graphite. 
Antnraoite. 
CoaL 
Lignite. 
Bitumen. 
Amber. 
Sulphur. 
Quarts. 
AmethyBt. 
Quartzite. 
Agate. 

IChaloedony. 
Flint. 
Tripoli 
Jasper. 
OpaL 

CLASS  IL 
f  Sal-ammoniac. 
J  Nitre. 
1  Bock-salt. 
L  Borax. 


CLASS  m. 

iWitherite. 
Heavy  spar. 
Strontianite. 
CeLestine. 
'Calc-tpar. 
Marble. 
Septariunu 
Arragonite. 
Dolomite. 
Fluor-spar. 
Gypsum. 
.Apatite. 
Magnesite. 
'Corundum. 
Sapphire. 
IBmeiT. 
Wavellite. 
Turquoise. 
Alumstone. 


CLASS  rv. 

JCyanite. 
1  Chiastolite. 


CUy. 

FulWs  earth. 
''Colophonite. 

Precious  garnet 

Epidote. 

lolite. 

Jade. 

Emerald. 
LBeryL 

Felspar. 

Obsidian. 

Pumice. 

Albite. 

Labradorite. 

Petalite. 
^Leucite. 

{Analdme. 
Chlorite. 
'  Apophyllite. 

Talc. 

Steatite. 

Serpentine. 

Oliyine. 

Ziroon. 

Hornblende. 

Augite. 

Hypersthene. 

Asbestos. 

DiaUage. 
f  Topaz. 

Bi-axal  mica. 

Lepidolite. 

Uni-axal  mica. 

Tourmaline. 

Sphene. 
^Lapis  laculL 
'  Spmelle. 

ChiysobeiyL 


CLASS  V. 

Wolfram. 

Molybdenite. 

Chromite. 
r  Pitch  blende. 

Uranite. 

Ptrolusite. 

Wad. 

Psilomelane. 
.  Manganese  spar. 


I 


i 


rArsenic. 

<  Realgar. 

y  Orpiment. 
Grvy  antimony. 
Bismuth. 

(Blende. 
Calamine. 
Electric  calamine. 
Spartalite. 
{Tmstone. 
Bell-metal  ore. 
Gfalena. 

Carbonate  of  lead. 
Pyromoiphite. 
^ron  pyntes. 
MiBpiekel. 
Magnetic  iron  ore. 
Micaceous  iron. 
Bed  hiematite. 
Brown  hsematite. 
Spathic  iron. 
Clay  ironstone. 
Yivianite. 
Jenite. 
Chamoisite. 
r'Smaltine. 

<  Earthy  cobalt. 
[  Cobalt  bloom. 

Copper  niekeL 
p^at^e  copper. 

Vitreous  copper. 

Black  oxide  of  copper. 

Bed  oxide  of  copper. 

Copper  pyrites. 

Purple  copper. 

Grey  copper  ore. 

Azurite. 

Malachite. 

ChrysocoUa. 

Mercury. 

Cinnabar. 
''Katiye  silver. 

Vitreous  silver. 

Black  silver  ore. 

Buby  silver. 

Horn  silver. 

Gold. 

Platinum. 

Palladium. 


1 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

DESCBIPTION  OP  NON-METALLIO  SIMPLE  MINERALS. 

S06.  We  now  commence  the  description  of  minerals,  and,  in 
order  that  the  account  may  be  as  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  as 
useful  as  possible,  only  a  limited  number,  including;  those  most 
widely  spread,  most  remarkable,  and  most  useful,  wuL  be  referred 
to  in  any  detail ;  but  for  each  of  these,  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  mineral,  its  hardness,  its  specific  gravity,  and  the  system  in 
which  it  crystallizes,  will  be  mentioned,  symbols  being  sometimes 
used  to  shorten  the  descriptions,  and  avoid  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  expressions.  Thus  the  chemical  composition,  if  not 
given  in  full,  will  be  expressed  according  to  the  method  indicated 
in  the  first  chapter  (see  §  8),  the  symbol  printed  in  italics  repre- 
senting the  element  referred  to  combined  with  its  full  proportion 
of  oxygen.  Hardness  is  indicated  by  the  letter  H,  and  the  degree 
of  hardness  by  figures  referring  to  the  table  inserted  in  article  280. 
The  spedfic  gravity  is  marked  by  SG-. 


CLASS  THE  FIRST. 

The  minerals  included  in  this  class  are  electro-negative  bodies, 
never  appearing  as  bases,  and  always  forming  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  binary  combinations.  Some  of  them  are  permanently 
gaseous,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  substances  of 
the  same  group,  but  these  belong  to  the  domain  of  chemistry. 
Others,  as  Caroon  and  Sulphur,  are  considered  in  their  character 
as  combustibles ;  and  a  number  of  simple  minerals,  of  which  Silica 
is  the  essential  ingredient,  form  the  remaining  group. 

G-BOUP  1.  Combustible  Minerals. 
CABBON. 

807.  This  substance  occurs  in  nature  as  a  simple  mineral  in 
three  distinct  forms,  two  of  them,  Diamond  and  G-raphite,  crystal- 
lizing in  different  systems;  and  the  third,  though  massive  and 
amorphous,  ^te  unlike  either  of  the  others  in  many  important 
characters.  W'ith  the  exception  of  the  two  crystalline  forms,  the 
various  minerals  of  which  carbon  is  a  principal  ingredient  bum 
at  a  low  temperature,  with  flame  and  sensible  odour.  They  are 
mostly  derived  from  organic  substances,  and  consist  of  combinations 
of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  and  occasionally  sulphur.  They  are 
conveniently  distinguished  as  resins,  bitumens,  and  coals. 

808.  DiAMoro  (Octahedral,  C,  H  =  10,  SO  =  3-6  —  8-6).  The 
diamond  is  one  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  pure  carbon.    It  usually 
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appears  in  regular  octahedrons,  whose  specific  gravity  is  8'55.  It 
bums  with  a  Dluish  flame,  and  is  consumed  at  a  high  temperature. 
It  is  the  hardest  known  substance,  and  the  one  of  greatest  value 
when  pure,  of  good  colour,  and  of  fair  dimensions.  It  becomes 
electric  by  friction.  Diamonds  occur  in  a  quartz  conglomerate  in 
various  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  in  alluvium  in  Brazil.  Small 
diamonds  have  been  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  in  Africa, 
The;^  have  also  been  found,  though  hitherto  of  no  value,  in  Call* 
fomia,  in  Virginia,  and  in  Austndia,  associated  with  gold  alluvia. 

Diamonds  are  either  nearly  colourless,  or  are  slightly  tinted  with 
blue,  green,  or  red — ^the  latter,  a  rose  tint,  when  the  diamond  is  in 
other  respects  good,  obtaining  the  preference.  A  black  variety 
occurs,  but  is  very  rare.  The  purest  of  all  are  limpid.  Diamonds 
are  estimated  according  to  their  weight  in  carats,  one  carat  being 
equal  to  8*17  grains  troy.  The  largest  known  are  irom  the  East, 
and  weigh  respectivelv  410,  376,  280,  206,  195,  139^,  and  106 
carats.  The  largest  Brazilian  diamond  weighed  about  100  Carats. 
All  these  are  the  weights  before  cutting. 

Besides  being  used  as  an  ornament,  the  diamond  is  valuable  for 
the  purposes  of  engraving  and  cutting  glass ;  and  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  frequent  curvature  of  the  crystalline  faces  to  produce 
the  hardest  cutting  edge.  The  grinding  and  cutting  of  the  dia- 
mond is  effected  by  hand  and  by  simple  machinery'.  The  grinding 
is  effected  generally  by  the  mutual  friction  oi  two  specimens, 
assisted  by  me  powaer  of  the  same  substance,  after  the  races  have 
been  cut  by  the  aid  of  an  iron  plate  and  diamond  powder. 

809.  aEAPHiTE  (Hexagonal,  C,  H  =  0-6  -  1,  S  G  =  19  -  2-246) 
is  generally  regarded  as  an  allotropic  form  of  carbon,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  polymorphous.  It  is  aUo  called  Pltmbttgo,  or  Black 
lead,  and  has  been  regarded  as  a  Carburet  of  iron,  but  in  its  pure 
state  it  consists  of  96  to  96  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon,  and  2^  per 
cent,  of  other  matters,  chiefly  lime  and  alumina.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  a  good  deal,  but  the  purest  varieties  are  the  lightest. 
Graphite  is  cxTstaUiue  either  in  little  plates  or  small  hexagonal 
spangles.  It  is  generallv  laminated  or  granular.  In  its  pure 
state  it  is  very  v^uable,  but  extremely  rare.  In  an  impure  state 
it  is  common,  and  generally  found  ia  lumps  in  altered  rocks.  Its 
uses  in  the  arts  are  various — ^the  best  specimens  are  cut  into  thin 
strips  for  the  manufacture  of  artist's  pencils.  A  large  quantity  is 
employed  in  polishing,  and  ia  making  crucibles  for  chemical  pur- 
poses. The  oest  specimens  are  from  Cumberland,  but  the  chief 
supply  is  from  Mexico  and  Ceylon,  The  purest  graphite  does  not 
make  the  best  pencil  lead. 

Coal  SulhOroup. 

810.  AjTrBOuciTB (Amorphous,  C, H = 2 — 26, SG  =  1*4  — 17) 
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has  a  Bemi-metallic  lustre.  It  takes  fire  with  difficiilty,  but  bums 
steadily  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  draught.  It  contaius  n*oin  70  to  90 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  volatile  substances,  the 
remainder  generally  consisting  of  incombustible  ashes,  of  which 
Silicate  of  alumina  fomvs  a  large  part.  There  is  a  ;pure  vitreous 
variety,  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  of  distinct  conchoidal  fracture. 
Anthracite  is  a  third,  but  uncrystallized  form  of  carbon,  and  is 
found  both  in  veins  and  beds,  sometimes  in  altered  rocks,  and 
with  mettdliferous  ores.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  Anthra- 
cite from  Wales : — Carbon  92*56,  Hydrogen  3*33,  Oxygen  and 
Nitrogen  2*53,  Ash  1'58.  A  finer  kind  is  used  for  certain  nur- 
poses  where  great  purity  is  required,  and  samples  of  this  yield  98 
per  cent,  of  carbon. 

Steam  coal  is  intermediate  in  its  properties  between  true  An- 
thracite and  Bituminous  coal.  Very  large  quantities  both  of 
Anthracite  and  Steam  coal  are  obtained  £rom  South  Wales ;  and 
the  eastern  coals  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  these  qualities. 

311.  BiTTTMiKOUS  Coal  is  less  hard,  more  laminated,  much 
richer  in  volatile  ingredients,  and  much  more  readily  inflammable 
than  anthracite,  containing  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  volatile  sub- 
stances. It  is  abundant  in  certain  localities,  and  is  the  kind  chiefly 
used  as  fuel.  The  Caking  coal  is  the  kind  obtained  chiefljr  at  New- 
castle.    Splint  coal  and  Cherry  coal  are  the  names  of  varieties. 

Cannel  coal  is  compact,  and  of  even  texture,  with  little  lustre. 
It  bums  freely  like  a  candle,  without  swelling,  but  with  much 
smoke.  It  contains  frt)m  40  to  nearly  60  per  cent,  volatile  sub- 
stances. Jet  is  still  harder,  of  deeper  colour,  and  higher  lustre. 
It  is  set  in  jewellery,  receiving  a  high  polish.     It  contains  about 

37i  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter. 

The  following  anajjaeB  may  be  useful.  The  English  were  chiefly  obtained 
under  the  sapermtendence  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair;  the  American  are  by  Dr.  Percy 
and  Mr.  Henry: — 

Locality.  Carbon. 

Welch  Coal...  Ebbw  Vale 89-78 

Ditto   ColeshiU 73*84 

Soolch Dalkeith 74-56 

Ditto  Grangemouth...  79*85 

English   Forest  of  Dean.  78'52 

Ditto  Newc-on-Tipe.  83-59 

Westphalian 96*02 

American PomeroVs 76*70 

Ditto   Mauch  Chunk..  84*98 

Ditto   EastemVirginia,  80*88 

French  ditto ..  Blanxy 76-48 


rdrogen. 

■  Nitrogen. 

Sulphur. 

Oxygen* 

Ad&. 

5-15 

2*16 

102 

0-39 

1*50 

5*14 

1-47 

2*34 

8*29 

8-92 

5-14 

0*10 

0*83 

16*51 

4*87 

5*28 

1-85 

1-42 

8*58 

3-52 

5-69 

2-04 

1. 

2*27 

6*48 

10-00 

6*16 

8-74 

26*0 

0-44 

2-94 

0*60 

5*67 

1*71 

11*82 

4*60 

2*45 

1-22 

1-15 

10*20 

408 

619 

9*85 

5*23 

1601 

2*28 
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812.  lAgmUy  or  Broum-eoal,  abo  called  Botey-coaly  and  Waod-ooal,  is  much 
lees  pure  than  bituminous  ooal,  and  usually  contains  water  as  well  as  rather  a 
large  proportion  of  earthy  ash.  There  are  manj  varieties,  and  the  quantity  of 
matter  given  off  at  a  moderate  heat  by  distillation  is  usually  as  much  as  50  per 
cent.  Dysodil  is  a  yellow  or  greyish  highly  laminated  substance  often  found 
with  Lignite,  burning  vividly,  and  spreading  an  odour  of  asafoetida. 

Bitumen  Sub^Ghoup. 

813.  BiTXTMEK'.  Naphtha,  Petroleum,  Mineral  Pitch,  Asphalt^ 
Mineral  Oil  (CHj,  generally  fluid,  Sa=0-7— 09.)  These  are 
names  given  to  various  forms  of  bitumen,  consisting  of  compounds 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  found  both  solid  and  fluid  in  nature,  and 

E resenting  no  regular  form.  Some  of  them,  as  Petroleum,  ooze 
:om  limestones  or  sandstones,  and  harden  on  exposure.  ^Naphtha, 
which  is  a  limpid  or  yellowish  fluid,  issues  &om  the  earth  in  large 
quantities  in  Persia  and  the  Birman  empire,  also  blackens  and 
hardens  in  the  course  of  time.  Lakes  of  bitumen  exist  in  the 
Isle  of  Trinidad  in  the  West  Indies.  The  mineral  issues  at  a  high 
temperature  and  appears  to  boil  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  but  is 
solid  and  cold  near  the  shores. 

The  variety  called  Sisphalt  is  met  with  abundantly  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  it  also  occurs  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  has  been 
obtained  from  thence  to  mix  with  gravel,  and  form  a  pavement. 
It  has  a  conchoidal  fracture  and  is  sectile,  H=2,  SG=1-1— 1'2. 
It  is  opake  and  resinous,  and  has  a  strong  bituminous  odour  when 

rubbed. 

814.  MnTEBAL  Caotttghouc.  BUutic  Bitumen,  Blaterite.  (CH^.  Yeiy  soft. 
SG-»0'8— 1'23.)  It  occurs  in  soft,  flexible  masses  of  brownish  black  colour, 
consisting  when  pure  of  8&i  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  18*3  per  cent,  of  hvdro> 
gen.  It  bums  readily  with  yeUow  flame  and  bituminous  odour.  IdriaUne  is 
a  variety  containing  upwards  of  94  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  represented  by  the 
formula  Cg  H). 

Sesin  Suh-Choup. 

315.  Ambeb  (C|oHgO,  H=:2-2-6,  SG=r08).  It  occurs  in 
irregular  transparent  masses,  of  yeUow  colour  and  resinous  lustre. 
Consists  of  carbon  79,  hydrogen  10*5,  oxygen  10*6.  Bums  with 
yellow  flame  and  aromatic  odour.  It  is  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, for  pipe-heads  in  Turkey,  and  yields  when  burnt  a  carbon- 
aceous residue,  whence  the  finest  black  varnish  is  coloured.  It  is 
highly  electric  by  friction.  It  is  unquestionably  of  organic  origin, 
and  IS  chiefly  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  between  Kdnigs- 
berg  and  Memel.  It  often  contains  the  remains  of  insects,  and 
sometimes  even  the  most  delicate  parts  of  flowers. 

Betikitb,  Betm-cuphcUi,  occurs  in  roundish  transparent  masses  of  earthy 
lustre  on  lignite.    It  is  a  mixture  of  a  vmtable  resin  with  bitumen. 

FosHl  Copal,  a  native  resin  found  at  Highgate,  and  dsewhere.    BerengeUU^ 
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€hijfaqmlUte,  MUUUetonUe,  JSamsnte,  are  other  names  for  Bimilar  fbeail  reams. 
Boff  hittter  is  a  yariety  fomid  in  Irdand. 

MoTnsTAis  Tallow  and  Satchetine  are  the  names  given  to  suhstanoee  inter- 
mediate between  resins  and  bitumens.  Thej  haye  generally  resulted  £rom  the 
deoompoeition  of  organic  substances. 

SeheererUe^  FieideUte^  KonUte^  RartUe^  IxoUte,  Ozokerite^  are  names  of 
VBiieties  differing  in  the  proportion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  MelUte  is  some- 
times regarded  as  a  resin  and  sometimes  as  a  salt  of  alumina. 

STJLPHTJB. 

316.  Sttlphub  (Prismatic,  H=2-3,  SGh=l-9— 21)  occurs  native 
in  acute  octahedral  crystals,  and  massiye.  Colour  and  streak  a 
peculiar  and  well-known  yellow;  lustre  resinous;  very  brittle; 
transparent  or  translucent  on  the  edges.  It  is  common  in  vol- 
canic districts,  often  in  an  efflorescent  form,  and  in  fine  powder. 
Larfi;e  quantilies  are  obtained  in  this  way  from  Vesuvius,  and  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  for  bleaching,  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  in  medicines.  It  is  often 
deposited  from  sprmgs. 

The  trade  in  native  sulphur  is  not  unimportant.  In  1844,  about  66,000  tons 
if«re  exported  fi!Om  Sicily;  and  in  1845,  more  than  40,000  tons,  of  which 
quantity  nearly  one  half  is  brought  to  England.  A  large  quantity  of  sulphur 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  is  obtained  from  iron  pyrites,  chiefly 
from  the  county  of  Wicklow,  Lwland. 

817.  SiLBiriuic  is  a  metalloid  hayine  certain  affinities  with  sulphur.  It  is 
found  native  in  Sicily,  in  thin  plates  of  brownish  black  or  lead-grey  colour,  in- 
vesting sulphur  (H»2'0,  SG«4'8).  Selenium  melts  a  little  ab^e  the  boiling- 
point  of  water  and  gives  off  the  odour  of  horse-radish.  Selenium  also  occurs 
combined  with  sulphur  m  Selm^mUpkur, 

G-Bomp  2.  Incombustible  Minerals, 
SILICA. 

Silica  is  an  oxide  of  Silicium,  the  most  abundant  of  the  light 
metals.  Its  nature  and  properties  are  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  it  is  only  obtainable  m  small  quantities  and  with  extraordi- 
nary difficulty.     It  has  no  known  use. 

318.  QuABTZ  (SiO.,*  or  ^i,  Hexagon^  H=7,  SG=2-65-2-8). 
One  of  the  most  abundant  substances  in  nature,  and  one  whose 
different  forms  are  very  firequently  presented  to  the  mineralogist. 
It  consists  exclusively  of  silica,  it  strikes  fire  with  steel,  and 
scratches  glass  and  most  other  substances,  except  a  few  gems.  It 
is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  and  insoluble  in  ordinary  acids. 
The  following  division  into  fire  sub-species  will  be  found  useful : — 

1.  Bock  Crystal.  4.  Flint. 

2.  Compact  Quartz.  5.  Earthy  Quartz. 
8.  Agate. 

*  CiMmiati  nc  not  qiiite  agreed  as  to  this  fonnnlA,  which  it  that  adopted  hj  Benelius.  Others 
have  awMmiiil  SiO,  ana  oChen  again  SiO,. 
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819.  Rock  Cbybtal,  Amethyst,  and  some  other  Tarieties  of  Quarts,  are  cry- 
stalline and  highly  transparent,  with  distinct  and  well-marked  Titreous  fimctiire. 
The  amethystine  varieties  (Amethyat  and  Base  quartz)  contain  alumina  and 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  the  Ceiimfform  or  Smoky-guartZy  a  small  quantity  of 
bitimien.  White  varieties  {MiUcy- quartz)  are  phosphorescent  when  rubbed 
together,  and  give  out  a  strong  odour.  Ferruginout  quartz  is  coloured  with 
iron,  and  is  remarkable  for  often  presenting  well-shaped  crystals. 

The  general  form  of  quartz-crystals  is  a  regular  six-sided  prism,  terminated 
by  six-sided  pyramids ;  but  the  usual  ciTstals  are  modifications  of  this  original 
form,  although  frequently  retaining  a  distinct  trace  of  it.  .  deavage  is  rarely 
traceable  by  ordinary  means,  but  may  often  be  detected  by  heating  a  crystal 
and  plunging  it  in  water.  The  tendency  of  cleavage  is  to  produce  the  funda- 
mental form,  of  which  perfect  specimens  are  rare.  Quartz  exhibits  double 
refraction  to  a  moderate  aegree. 

Bock  crystal  is  fi^uently  penetrated  by  adoular  crystals  of  titanium,  by 
crystals  of  asbestos,  producing  the  mineral  called  Caffeye^  and  by  cr^rstals  or 
plates  of  mica^  as  in  the  case  of  Avawtwrine,  The  latter  is  a  rare  mmenJ  in 
nature,  the  specimens  sold  being  usually  &ctitious«  A  fluid  has  been  observed 
occupying  cavities  in  quartz  crystals,  which  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be 
water ;  but  Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown  it  to  consist  of  two  oleagmous  liquids 
volatile  at  different  temperatures.  FaUe-topaz  or  JBitrine^  is  a  name  given  to 
pale,  yellow,  peUudd  crystals  of  quartz  resembling  topaz. 

CoHFACT  QuABTZ,  or  QuaHtUe^  is  tlie  name  given  to  compact  metamorphio 
sandstones  wluch  are  veiy  widely  distributed.  Cfra/mdar-quartz  is  an  eitfthy 
form  of  it*  Sandstone  passes  into  ffranular  quartz  and  quartzite,  and  will  be 
described  in  a  future  chapter  as  a  rook. 

320.  Aqate  is  a  stalactitic  or  concentrically  formed  quartz,  frequently  pre- 
senting distinct  and  beautiful  coloured  bands.  Agates  are  called  by  various 
names  according  to  their  appearance,  structure,  or  colour ;  thus,  when  undu- 
lating and  manv-coloured,  they  are  Siband-agates ;  when  zigzag,  Fortification^ 
agates ;  and  when  apparently  broken,  Bmn^agatet.  When  the  colours  and 
bands  are  not  very  numerous,  but  arranged  in  flat  horizontal  layers,  the  name 
Ongx  is  given  to  them,  and  they  are  then  employed  for  cameos,  one  colour 
being  partly  removed  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  When  the  colours  are 
mix^  irregularly,  the  specimens  are  called  Mocho'Hones  or  Mose-agatea^  and 
present  the  appearance  of  enclosed  vegetation,  generally  due  to  the  imperfect 
crystallization  of  colouring  salts  of  manganese  or  iron. 

Agate,  when  of  pearly  or  smoky  grey  colour,  subvitreous  or  waxy  lustre,  great 
translucency,  and  clear  tint,  is  called  Chalcedony^  and  specimens  presenting  a 
blood-red  colour,  either  uniformly  distributed  or  in  patches,  are  CameUaiu. 
These  are  much  used  in  the  less-expensive  kinds  of  iewelleiy,  and  the  colours 
are  generally  deepened  by  long  exposure  to  the  sun  s  rays.  Sard  is  a  deep 
brownish-red,  and  Ckrysoprate  an  apple-green  variety,  the  latter  coloured  bv 
nickel ;  while  a  peculiar  dark-green  quartz  mineral  of  this  kind,  spotted  aa  if 
with  drops  of  blood,  b  called  Heliotrope  or  Bloodstone.  A  faintly  translucent 
leek-green  variety,  resembling  jasper,  is  called  Plasma.  It  presents  conchoidal 
fracture. 

Chalcedony  is  not  unfr«quently  stalactic,  and  is  occasionally  formed  in  cavi- 
ties. These  specimens  often  attain  very  large  size.  Chert  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
granular  chalcedony  and  passes  into  the  rock  called  Somstone. 

821.  Flivt.  This  is  a  massive  compact  silica,  of  dark  shades  of  smoky  grey, 
brown  or  black.  Its  fracture  is  cononoidal ;  it  forms  into  masses  of  various 
grotesque  and  irregular  shapes,  and  is  abundantly  present  embedded  in  chalk, 
ofUn  presenting  the  structure  of  soft,  spongiform,  and  other  marine  animals. 
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It  IB  less  tnnBparent  tlian  any  of  the  Tarieties  of  agate,  and  is  oonnected  with 
them  by  chert,  fragments  being  sometimes  found  which  present  both  fonns  in 
a  hard  specimen.  There  is  a  variety  of  flint  occasionally  met  with  in  a  spongy 
or  celltdar  form,  the  cavities  bem|^  themselyes  subsequently  filled  with  quartz, 
forming  a  stone  adapted  for  grindmg.  This  kind  of  mill-stone  differs  from  tiie 
ooarae  granular  sanostone  UMd  generally  for  the  same  purpose  in  England. 

Float-Honie  is  a  name  given  to  a  fibrous  spongy  variety  of  quartz  so  lifht  as 
to  float  in  water.  Tahular^quartz  is  another  form,  also  oelluhur,  but  consisting 
of  plates  either  parallel  to  or  crossing  one  another. 

822.  Eabthy  Qtjabtz. — ^This  sub-species  consists  of  a  powdery  mineral,  often 
found  on  the  sur&ce  of  flint,  or  produced  by  infusorial  animalcules,  or  else  de- 
posited by  thermal  springs  as  a  siliceous  incrustation  on  organic  bodies.  The 
well-known  polishing  powder  of  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  and  common  Tripoli^  is  of 
this  kind.  CfeloHnaua  nlex  {ItandanUe)  is  a  remarkable  variety,  and  MtUiha- 
cUe  and  MichaeU^  are  hydrates  of  silica,  probably  belonging  to  this  group. 
AdMetive-tlate,  and  PoUshififf-tlaUy  are  other  varieties. 

323.  Jaspeb.  The  minerals  to  which  this  name  is  given  are 
merely  yarieties  of  ^pA^tz  coloured  by  iron,  of  which  they  contain 
2'75-— 4  per  cent.  They  are  quite  opake,  often  present  zones  or 
bands  like  agates,  admit  of  high  polish,  and  are  of  some  value. 
Next  to  the  valuable  and  ornamental  specimens,  those  called  Ly- 
dian  ttcne,  Basanite,  or  TcyuchHone  are  the  most  important,  being 
of  a  velvet-black  colour  (produced  by  carbon),  and  used  on  ac- 
count of  their  hardness  as  a  test  on  which  to  determine  the  purity 
of  the  precious  metals,  the  half-polished  surface  acting  as  a  fine 
file,  ana  the  blackness  of  the  mineral  showing  the  colour  of  the 
metal. 

824.  Opal  (II=5-5— 6*6,  SG=2— ;2-2).  Opal  may  ahnost  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  presenting  always  a  per-centage  of 
water,  which,  however,  varies  ttom  little  more  than  two  to  more 
than  thirteen  parts  in  a  hundred,  together  with  (generally)  some 
oxide  of  iron,  and  a  small  quantit]^  of  the  alkaline  earths.  It  is 
compact  and  amorphous,  and  sometimes  stalactitic,  of  very  variable 
colour,  and  often  with  a  play  of  colours  of  great  briUiancy ;  of 
hardness  inferior  to  pure  quartz,  and  of  comparatively  low  specific 
gravity.    The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  vaneties  : — 

1.  Preeioug-opal^  Noble-opal,  a  valuable  gem,  a  known  specimen  of  which 
wdg^  17  ounces,  and  is  as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  Bxtemal  colour  milky,  with 
rich  play  of  delicate  tints. 

2.  lU-e-^fpalt  Oirasol,  yellow  with  bright  hyacinth  or  fire-red  reflexions. 

8.  Common-opaly  Semiopal,  has  milky  opalescence,  but  no  true  play  of  colours. 

4.  ffydropkane.  Opake,  white,  or  yellowish  when  diy,  but  translucent  and 
opalescent  when  immersed  in  water.    It  is  strongly  adherent  to  the  tongue. 

6.  Cadkohnffi  resembles  ohaloedony,  but  contains  water  and  also  a  little 
alumina.  * 

6.  Hyalite^  WOUr^e-glau^  Fioriie,  a  glassy  transparent  variety  resembling 
very  transparent  gum-arabio }  occurs  in  small  concretions,  stalactitic  and  stalag- 
nutie. 

7.  MemUU,  a  brown  opake  variety,  not  unfrequently  slaty,  found  in  kidney- 
shaped  masses  at  Mont  Menil,  near  fans. 
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8.  Wood'OpfUf  impure,  TOBembling  wood,  and  oonuBting  of  wood  petrified 
into  opaL 

9.  OpeU'jasper,  resembles  jasper  and  contains  iron. 

10.  Tabcuheer,  a  siliceous  aggregation  found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo. 

11.  SiUceout-niUer  has  sometimes  an  opaline  character,  and  is  deposited  from 
hot  springs  and  near  voloanoee. 

CLASS  THE  SECOND. 
ALKALINE  SALTS. 

The  minerals  belonging  to  this  clasB  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
have  a  distinct  taste. 

Salts  of  Ammonia, 

825.  Sal-ammoniac,  Sal-volatile^  Sahniac,  Hartshorn,  Muriate 
of  ammonia  (Octahedral,  H=l-6— 2,  Sa=l-528).  Found  crusted 
and  efflorescent,  and  sometimes  crystalline,  the  usual  form  being 
a  regular  octahedron.  Occurs  in  many  volcanic  districts,  and 
about  ignited  coal  seams ;  soon  decomposes,  and  is  volatile  at  a 
low  temperature ;  coloiu*  white,  yellowish,  or  grey ;  soluble  in 
three  parts  of  water.  Used  in  medicine,  in  dyemg,  by  tin  work- 
ers in  soldering,  and  mixed  with  iron  filings,  or  turnings,  to  pack 
joints  in  steam  apparatus.  Obtained  artificially  for  economic 
purposes. 

Mascagkike  (H»2 — 2'6,  SGsl'7 — 1*8),  Sulphate  of  ammoniA  with  water. 
Yolcanio,  soluble,  found  in  coal  mines  oooasionaUy. 

Salts  of  Potash. 

Potash  or  potassa  is  an  oxide  of  potassium,  which  is  one  of  the 
light  metals  (SQ-=0-866).  It  is  silver-white  with  strong  lustre, 
and  crystallizes  readily  in  cubes.  It  conducts  heat  and  electricity. 
At  the  fireezing-point  of  water  it  is  brittle,  and  at  65^  Eahr.  as 
sofb  as  wax.  It  begins  to  melt  at  136*4  Fahr.  It  decomposes 
water  with  extraordinary  energy. 

826.  NiTKE,  Saltpetre,  Nitrate  of  potash  (Bhombohedral.  Iso- 
morphous  with  Arragonite,  H=2,  SG= 1*93) .  In  white  subtrans- 
parent  crusts  and  acicular  crystals ;  colour  white ;  translucent.  So- 
luble in  three  parts  of  cold,  or  two  parts  of  hot  water.  Is  widely 
distributed,  especially  in  Spain  and  xlgypt,  and  is  abundant,  being 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  various  rocks.  Used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  fireworks,  and  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric adds,  in  medicine,  and  in  glass-working. 

Glasbbitb,  Areamte,  Sulphate  of  potash. 

Stlvine,  Chloride  of  potassium  (SG-^bI'Q — ^2).    Volcanic.    Native,  and  in 
blown-out  furnaces. 
Alux.    See  Salts  ofalmmma,  §  356. 
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SalU  of  Soda, 

Soda  is  protoxide  of  sodium,  a  light  metal  (SG=0-935)  re- 
sembling potassium,  but  more  fusible. 

827.  EocK  SALT,  Muriate  of  soda,  or  Chloride  of  sodium  (Octa- 
hedral, 11=2,  SG= 2*267).  Occurs  in  cubes  and  derived  forms, 
also  in  masses  more  or  less  laminated,  and  associated  with  gypsum, 
and  in  fibrous  masses.  It  is  a  chloride  of  sodium,  generidly  with 
some  impurities.  It  is  soluble  in  nearly  three  times  its  weight  of 
water  and  decrepitates  on  charcoal.  Colour  of  crystals  when  pure, 
white,  greyish,  rose-red,  yellow,  and  amethystme.  Sometimes 
massiye. 

Very  abundant  in  certain  districts :  it  occurs  in  thick  beds  and 
masses  in  the  New  red  sandstone  of  Cheshire  in  England,  at 
Cardoya  in  Spain,  WieHczka  in  Poland,  HaUein  in  Salzburg,  Bex 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  yarious  places  in  Hungary.  Eemarkably 
fine  specimens  in  large  quantities  haye  been  found  in  the  island  of 
Santo  Domingo. 

KiTBATnns,  Nitrate  of  soda  (Hexagonal,  isomorphous  with  Dolomite,  H » 
1*5 — ^2,  SG»2'1 — 2'2).  Transluoent.  Abundant  in  Peru.  Used  in  the  manu- 
fiMSture  of  aquafortis. 

Natbon,  Carbonate  of  soda  (Monoclinic,  H =1 — 1*5,  SG=1'4 — 1*5).  Abun- 
dant. Efflorescent  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  solution  in  Egypt,  and  in 
seTOTal  volcanic  districts.  Used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  in  smelting  silyer, 
in  dyeing  and  bleaching,  and  for  medicine.  Therm<m<xtrUe  is  a  carbonate  derired 
from  the  effloiesoenoe  of  natron. 

Tbona,  Uraoy  Hydrous  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  (Monoclinic,  H»2*6— 3,  SG- 
«  21— 2-2). 

Gat-Lubsits,  Hydrous  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  lime  (Monodinio,  H=2'5, 
SG=l-9— 1-96). 

Glaubkb-saltb,  MirdbUUe^  BladUe^  Musnte^  Hydrous  sulphate  of  soda 
(Monoclinic,  H^l'S — ^2,  SG»l'4i — 1'5).  Used  in  medicine.  Chromate  of 
soda  is  isomorphous. 

Thekabdite,  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda. 

Glaubebite,  Brongnarttne^  PohfhaiUe  ?    Sulphate  of  soda  and  lime. 

Mabtikbite,  Chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

828.  BoBAX,  Tineal,  Hydrous  borate  of  soda  (Monoclinic,  H 

=2 — 2-5,  SG= 1-716).    In  white  transparent  crystals  with  glassy 

lustre.      Taste,  sweetish  alkaline;    swells  and  becomes  opake 

white  before  the  blowpipe,  and  fuses.     Is  soluble  in  twelve  times 

its  weight  of  cold,  and  six  times  its  weight  of  hot  water.    Formerly 

obtained  chiefly  from  Thibet,  but  now  from  Tuscany.     Used  as  a 

flux  in  various  metallurgical  operations,  in  soldering,  and  in  the 

manufacture  of  imitative  gems.- 

Sabsouke,  Native  borado  acid  (boracic  add  66*38,  water  43*62),  is  found 
hot  springs  in  Tuscany. 
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CLASS  THE  THIRD. 

ALKALINE  EABTHS  AND  EABTHS. 

All  the  mineralB  of  this  class  are  ston^;  when  pure  thej 
are  colourless,  or  milk-white.  Usually  (with  the  exception  of 
Corundum)  not  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.  Specific  gravity, 
except  in  the  case  of  Tunsgate  of  lime,  between  2*5  and  4*6; 
generally  infusible  before  the  blowpipe. 

SalU  of  Baryta. 

Baryta  is  an  oxide  of  Barium.  Barium  is  a  silver-white  ductile 
metal  with  somewhat  less  lustre  than  cast  iron.     SG-=4. 

329.  WiTHXBiTE,  Barolitey  Carbonate  of  Baryta  (Prismatic, 
H=8 — 3'5,  SG^=4'3).  Bemarkable  for  its  high  epecific  gravity ; 
occturs  generally  in  six-sided  prisms,  or  modified  rhombic  prisms, 
very  imperfectly  cleavable;  and  also  in  globular  and  boiryoidal 
masses,  showing  prismatic  structure.  Brittle.  Decrepitates 
before  the  blowpipe,  fusing  easily  to  a  transparent  globule,  which 
becomes  opake  on  cooling.  Effervesces  in  nitric  acid.  Abun- 
dant at  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  Anglezark  in  Lancashire, 
and  also  in  Styria.  Used  to  obtain  the  salts  of  bar3rta,  much  used 
in  chemical  analysis,  and  also  in  pyrotechny,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  colour  for  artists.  Poisonous.  Sulphai(hcai*bonate  of 
baryta  is  a  variety  containing  sulphate  of  barytes. 

Babtto-calcite,  Alttomte^  BromUte,  Carbonate  of  lime  and  baiyta. 

880.  Heaty-spab,  Hepatite^  Bologna  f^oir^  Sulphate  of  Baryta 
(Prismatic,  H=8 — 8-6,  SG=4-8 — 4-7).  This  mineral  is  presented 
in  various  forms,  viz.  crvstalline,  fibrous,  saccharoid,  compact,  and 
earthy.  Its  high  specific  gravity  distinguishes  it  from  most  mine- 
rals. Some  varieties  are  fetid  when  rubbed,  others  phosphores- 
cent when  heated.  It  decrepitates  before  the  blowpipe,  and  fuses 
with  difficulty.  It  does  not  effervesce  with  adds,  and  exhibits 
no  metallic  reactions  before  the  blowpipe ;  colour  white,  inclining 
to  yellow,  grey,  blue,  red,  or  brown ;  streak  white.  It  is  generally 
associated  with  ores  of  metals,  especially  lead.  It  is  used  instead 
of  white  lead,  either  openly,  or  in  adulterating  the  latter  mineral, 
but  mixed  with  white  lead  it  forms  the  pigments  called  Venice 
white,  Hamburg  whiter  and  Dutch  white,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions. Bologna  spar  is  highly  phosphorescent  after  calcination. 
Allomorphite  is  identical ;  Cawk  is  a  massive  variety. 

Dbxelite,  Sulphate  of  baryta  and  lime. 

Salts  of  Strontia. 

Strontia  is  oxide  of  strontium,  a  metal  greatly  resembling  barium, 
but  less  fusible  and  with  even  less  lustre. 
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331.  STBONTiAiriTB,  Carboiukte  of  strontia  (Prismatic,  H=8-6, 
SG  =  3'6 — 3*8),  occurs  in  modified  rhombic  prisms,  with  nearly 
perfect  cleavage ;  also  in  fibrous  and  granular  masses,  sometimes 
globular,  with  internal  radiated  structure.  Colour  usually  light 
green,  white,  grey,  and  yellowish-brown ;  brittle,  transparent,  or 
tmnalucent ;  vitreous  luslre.  Fuses  before  the  blowpipe,  tmging  the 
flame  red.  Found  with  galena  at  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire,  N.B., 
whence  the  name.  Used  in  the  preparation  of  nitrate  of  strontia, 
which  is  extensively  employed  in  giving  a  red  colour  to  fireworks. 
Smmonite  and  Stromnite  are  varieties ;  the  latter  is  sometimes 
called  BarjfHrofUianite, 

332.  CBLEBTiins,  Sulphate  of  strontia  (Bhombohedral,  II=:d 
— 3'5,  SQ-=8*9 — 4).  Crystallized  in  modified  rhombic  prisms, 
sometimes  fiattened,  often  long  and  slender,  with  distinct  cleavage. 
Also  massive,  laminated,  columnar  and  fibrous — ^rarely  granular. 
Transparent  or  translucent ;  colour  blue  or  white ;  lustre  pearly 
or  vitreous.  Phosphorescent  when  heated.  Very  brittle.  Found 
abundantly  in  Sicuy  with  Sulphur  and  Gypsum,  and  frequently 
mixed  with  sulphates  of  lime  and  baryta,  forming  Galeareo-suU 
pkate  of  strontioy  BarytO'Sulphate  of  strontia^  Calcite  and  NatrO' 
ealcUe.    Baryto-celeBtine  is  a  variety. 

8alt9  of  Lime, 

883.  Lime  is  oxide  of  calcium,  a  silver-white  metal,  solid  at 
(vdinary  temperatures  but  oxidizing  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  not 
hitherto  appbed  to  any  useful  purposes.  Lime  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  has  an  alkaline  taste.  It  is  one  of  the  most  refiractory  bodies 
in  nature,  but  emits  a  splendid  red  light  in  the  flame  of  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  blowpipe.    It  is  white,  soft,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder. 

834.  Calo-spab,  Carbonate  of  lime  (Hexagonal,  11=3,  SQ=2*5 
— ^2'8).  This  ver^  important  mineral,  remarkable  for  the  varieties 
of  form  in  which  it  is  presented,  mav  be  best  described  under  the 
following  subdivisions,  all  of  which  have  the  same  chemical  com- 
position when  pure,  although  they  are  greatlv  modified  in  appear- 
ance. AQ  effervesce  freely  with  the  mineral  acids,  and  all  under 
the  blowpipe  are  reduced  to  quick-lime.  All  are  easily  scratched 
with  a  common  knife.  Calc-spar  is  one  of  the  two  dimorphic 
forms  of  Carbonate  of  lime ;  the  other  form  is  called  Arragonite, 
and  will  be  described  separately. 

1.  Crvstalline  carbonate  of  lime. 

2.  Fibrous  ditto. 

8.  Saccharoid  ditto. 

4.  Compact  ditto. 

5.  Earthy  ditto. 

835.  CBTBTALLnri  YABnmBS. — ledand  tpar  indudet  the  mott  perfect  and 
crjrstalB,  and  theee  aire  tranapaieat,  with  vitreous  lustre,  doubly  lefrac- 
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tire  in  a  high  degree,  and  generally  rhombohedronB.  CbZc^jpor,  or  CatciU^  in 
a  name  ^yen  to  similar  crystals  wnen  opake ;  thej  are  often  wMte  or  pinkish. 
One  yanety  of  the  fundamental  rhombohedron  is  called  NaUrhead  tpar^  and  a 
common  dodecahedron  is  Dog-tooth  tpar.  Many  other  fonns  also  occur.  The 
yast  yariety  of  forms  into  which  thu  mineral  passes,  renders  it  difficult  to 
describe,  at  least  in  cirstallography,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  yery  easily  recog- 
nized. The  cleayaee  is  perfeet,  and  all  yarieties  are  brittle.  The  ciystals  some- 
times attain  gigantic  dimensions. 

Argentine  is  a  white  laminated  limestone  containing  a  small  portion  of  silica, 
and  Nficreous  carbonate  of  limey  Madreporite,  Schiefer  or  elate-tpary  and 
Apkrite,  Schaum-erde^  or  Earth-foam  belong  to  the  group  which  we  are  now 
considering.  Plumbo-ecUcite  is  a  calc-spar  containing  a  certain  per-centage  of 
carbonate  of  lead.  Fontain^leau  eandttone  is  an  impure  pseudomoiphouB 
yariety  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

FiBBOUS  Yabietibs. — Of  these,  SaHn^spar  is  the  most  common,  and  spe- 
cimens of  it,  worked  by  the  Egyptians,  are  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called 
Alabaster.  The  fibrous  yarieties  chiefly  occur  in  yeins  trayersing  rocks  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  but  are  also  presented  in  the  well-known  Stalactitet  and  Stalag- 
miiee,  concretions  found  in  cayerns  in  limestone  rocks. 

836.  Mabblbs. — Under  this  head  are  included  all  the  semi-transparent,  semi- 
crystalline,  or  crystalline  forms  of  carbonates  of  lime  to  which  the  name  marble 
is  applied.  The  finest  kinds  for  statuary  purposes,  from  Carrara,  are  of  a  pure 
white,  and  from  Paros,  of  a  ynixy  cream  colour ;  others  are  mixed  with  yanous 
metallic  oxides,  occurring  in  yeins,  and  producing  clouded  and  coloured  yarieties, 
used  for  yarious  ornamental  purposes.  OiaUo-antico  is  yellow  and  mixed  wiliL 
a  small  proportion  of  hydrate  of  iron ;  Boeeo-antico,  a  deep  blood-red ;  Mandelato^ 
a  light  red ;  and  Verd-antique,  a  cloudy  green  yariety  mixed  with  serpentine. 
OipoUno  is  a  mixture  of  talcose  schist  with  white  saocharoidal  marble.  The 
Blac1>marble  of  Derbyshire  presents  a  combination  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
bitumen,  and  like  some  of  the  other  marbles  of  that  part  of  Eneland,  made  up 
entirely  of  coralline  or  encrinital  remains  or  shells,  belongs  ratner  to  the  next 
group. 

837.  CoKFACT  Yabieties. — ^The  carbonates  of  lime  of  this  group  are  ex- 
tremely abundant  in  quantity,  and  present  yery  great  modifications.  They 
form  thick  deposits  of  yarious  geological  dates ;  are  presented  in  association 
with  yarious  proportions  of  argillaceous  earth,  of  silex,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  of 
carbon;  are  of  yarious  colours  and  yarious  degrees  of  hardness,  and  exhibit 
great  yarieties  of  texture.    The  following  are  important  yarieties : — 

1.  HydrcuUio-Umeetoney  the  per-centage  of  argillaceous  earth  yarying  from 
7  or  8  to  as  much  as  30  per  cent.,  different  per-centages  being  used  for  tne  yarious 
purposes  for  which  hycuraulic  cements  are  required. 

2.  Cement-stone, — ^A  name  giyen  to  compounds  where  the  proportion  of 
argillaceous  earth  is  still  greater  than  in  the  former  case.  Thus  the  stones  fit>m 
which  Roman  cement  is  made  in  England  contain  36  per  cent,  of  day  and  8*60 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron.  They  are  at  once  recognized  by  the  argillaoeoiu 
odour  they  emit  when  breathed  on.  They  frequently  form  lumps  or  nodules  in 
clay,  and  are  called  Septaria  or  lAidi  HelmontU.  Siinkstone,  or  AMthraeoniie^ 
is  a  bituminous  yariety,  giying  off  a  fetid  odour  when  struck. 

8.  Oolite  \b  a  small-grained,  and  PitoUte  a  large-drained,  compact  stone, 
formed  of  carbonate  of  lune,  and  consisting  of  concentric  layers  collected  round 
a  central  point,  usually  organic,  and  cemented  by  a  calcareous  cement. 

4.  Lumachelle,  or  Fire-marble^  is  a  dark  brown  yariety  haying  brilliant 
chatoyant  reflexions. 

5.  Uncrystalline,  or  rather  semi-crystalline  marbles,  of  which  there  aire  many 
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kinds,  fonn  another  group,  some  of  uniform  teztmre  and  of  yarions  colours,  others 
veined,  others  more  or  less  fossiliferous.  The  Pwrhech  and  Fettoorth  marbles^ 
ForeH-marhle,  &c.,  are  English  examples. 

338.  EabthyYasebties. — Of  these  there  are  abo  seyeral.  Chalk  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  abundant,  and  consists  of  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  Ume  in  a 
peculiar  mechanical  condition.  Eock-tniik,  A^aruMninercUf  or  MduntatTt-milkt 
reaembles  challc,  but  is  still  more  eartfaj.  Calcareous  tufa,  and  the  Caleaire 
gro9tier  of  Paris,  are  other  examples.  M.wrl  is  an  earthy  carbonate  of  lime 
with  a  large  per-centage  (40  to  60  per  cent.)  of  day.  StaiactUes  and  Stalag- 
mitegf  the  incrustations  found  in  cayems,  are  also  sometimes  earthy.  A  large 
number  of  limestones  must  be  regarded  as  rocks  rather  than  simple  minerab, 
and  will  be  described  in  a  future  chapter. 

839.  ABKAGK)in[TE,  Prismatic  carbonate  of  limCy  Igloite,  Flos- 
ferri  (Prismatic,  H=3*5 — 4,  SG=2-93).  A  remarkable  dimor- 
phic form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  ciystalHzing  often  in  hexagonal 
prisms  or  stellated  forms,  and  appearing  in  fibrous  seams  and  in 
globular  coralloid  masses.  Its  colour  is  white,  with  tints  of  grey, 
yellow,  green,  and  violet.  It  is  transparent  or  translucent.  Found 
associated  with  gypsum  and  iron  ore  oeds.  It  is  not  employed  for 
any  purpose  in  the  arts. 

840.  Dolomite,  PearUspary  MiSmite,  Bitter-spar,  Garojiany 
Tharandite,  Broum-^oTy  Rhomb-spar  (Hexagonal,  H= 3*6-— 4*6, 
SG=2-8 — ^2*95).  A  compound  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  with 
carbonate  of  lime  {CaC^+MgC^  ;  infusible  before  the  blowpipe ; 
effervescing  slowly  with  acids ;  colour  generally  yellowish  or  creamy ; 
lustre  pearly;  brittle;  translucent.  It  bums  to  lime  like  common 
limestone,  and  makes  a  stronger  cement.  It  is  used  in  the  manu* 
facture  of  Epsom  salts.  As  Magnesian  limestone  it  forms  extensive 
and  widely  spread  deposits  in  various  districts,  some  of  them  pro- 
ducing excellent  builoing  material. 

The  BUte-limestoney  or  Blue  Lava  of  Vesumus^  is  really  a  dolomite,  and 
belongs  therefore  to  this  group.    PredazzUe  is,  probably,  a  variety. 

341.  Fluoe-spab,  Chlorophane,  Fluate  or  lime  (Octahedral, 
H=4,  G=3*l — 3-2.)  Called'by  miners  Blue  John,  Generally 
found  in  tolerably  perfect  cubes,  or  compact.  Transparent  or 
translucent,  exhibiting  much  variety  of  colour,  generally  shades  of 
yellow,  blue,  or  green.  Many  varieties  are  phosphorescent  when 
neat^.  ITsed  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  fluoric  acid.  It  abounds  in  the  lead-miaes  of  Derbyshire,  Corn- 
wall, and  elsewhere.  Batofkite  is  fluor-spar  with  sulphate  of  baryta. 

842.  Gypsum,  Alabaster,  Selenite,  Hydrous  sulphate  of  ume 
(Monoclinic,  H=l-5— 2,  SG=:2-264— 2*35).  Like  carbonate  of 
lime  and  dolomite,  this  mineral,  which  is  very  abundant,  presents 
itself  in  several  forms,  being  found  crystalline  or  lameUar,  fibrous, 
saccharoid,  and  compact.  It  consists  of  Cbi^+2Aq.  The  plates, 
of  which  laminated  varieties  are  formed,  bend  in  one  direction, 
but  are  brittle  in  another.    It  is  eminently  foliated  in  one  direc- 
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tion.  It  parts  with  its  water,  and  is  whitened,  on  calcination, 
becoming,  when  ground.  Flatter  of  Paris,  a  substance  which  is 
well  known,  and  which  becomes  solid  on  admixture  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  water. 

The  more  remarkable  varieties  are  Alabaster  or  snowy  gypsum, 
Mbrous  or  Plumose  gypsum,  and  radiated  gy]psum.  When  crystal- 
line, gypsum  is  often  quite  transparent,  ana  is  generally  colourless, 
or  lightly  tinted.  It  shows  no  action  with  acids.  Used,  as  above 
mentioned,  in  the  manufacture  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  also  for 
various  ornamental  purposes,  chiefly  as  Alabaster.  Employed  also 
(when  burnt  and  subsequently  prepared)  to  make  plasters  and 

cements  of  very  common  use  in  the  arts. 
PoLYHAUTB  is  a  hydioiu  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  potash. 

843.  AiTHYDBiTS,  Karstenite,  Muriacite,  Vulpinite,  Anhydrous 
sulphate  of  lime  (Prismatic,  H = a--8"6,  SGaa  2-8—8) .  The  name 
Anhydrite  is  given  to  crystalline  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
Vulpinite  to  a  mixture  of  the  same  salt  with  a  little  silex.  The 
latter  mineral  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, being  harder  than  the  other  varieties.  Anhvdrite  is  gene- 
rally somewhat  harder  than  statuary  marble,  ana  presents  no 
whitening  or  exfoliation  before  the  blowpipe. 

844.  Apatite,  Phosphorite,  Asparagus  Stone,  Moroxite  (Hexa- 
gonal, H=6,  SG=3166— 8-286).  Phosphate  of  lime  with  chloride 
or  fluoride  of  calcium.  Occurs  generally  crvstalline.  Soluble  in 
nitric  acid ;  fusible  with  difficulty.  Its  powder  is  phosphorescent. 
It  is  found  in  various  districts  in  a  granular,  compact,  concre- 
tionary, or  earthy  form,  and  frequently  in  old  rocks.  It  has  been 
attempted,  but  not  successfully,  to  ma!ke  use  of  the  Phosphorite  of 
Estremadura  (where  it  is  very  abimdant)  for  agricultural  purposes. 
It  is  also  abundant  in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.S.  The  pure 
varieties  contain  about  81  per  cent,  phosphate  of  Hme,  and  14  of 
fluoride  of  calcium,  with  a  httle  iroli. 

845.  The  following  arseniates,  and  other  salts  of  lime,  are  of 
little  general  interest. 

Phabmacolitb,  Hydrous  arseniate  of  lime.  HcndUtgwils  is  a  Tarietv  oon* 
taining  a  larger  per-oentage  of  water,  and  PierooharmaeolUe,  a  supposed  sub- 
arseniate,  oontainmg  magnesia.  Both  are  refenvd,  bj  Dufr^oy,  to  uus  species  s 
BoselUe  is,  probably,  another  yaiiety  with  cobalt  (§  458). 

BxszBLiiTB,  KuittUe,  Anhydrous  sub-arseniate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a 
little  protoxide  of  manganese. 

BoKsnni,  Antimonite  of  Ume. 

Pebowbkite,  Titanate  of  lime. 

Ptbochlose,  Titanate  of  lime,  uranium,  cerium  and  iron. 

SCHVSLITE,  White  wofflram^  White  twngHen^  Tungstate  of  hme.  Ghieflj 
found  in  tin  mines,  in  crystals,  or  massive. 

NlTBATE  OF  UXB. 
MVBLITB  or  UME. 
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HATBsnnE,  Hydrous  borate  of  lime. 
Gyboutb,  OiroUte^  Hydrous  silicate  of  lime. 
Whswsllite,  Hydrous  oxalate  of  lime. 

Salts  ofMtignena, 

846.  Magnesia  is  an  oxide  of  magnesium.  Magnesium  is  a 
metalloid  less  abundant  than  calcium;  crystallizing  in  octahedrons; 
silrer-white  with  high  lustre ;  very  ductile  and  capable  of  being 
beaten  into  thin  leaves ;  hard  but  yielding  to  the  hammer  and  the 
file ;  fusing  at  a  gentle  heat ;  coated  with  oxide  when  exposed  in 
moist  air ;  burning  with  many  sparks  and  vivid  light. 

Pebigiasb,  Native  magnesia. 
BxuciTE,  Hydrate  of  magnesia. 
Nbmautb,  Hydrous  carlx>nate  of  magnesia. 
BBETJirvBBiTE,  Carbonate  of  magnesia. 

347.  Magkesite,  or  Meerschaum  (H=2 — 2*5,  SG=0-8 — 10), 
is  an  earthy  and  siliceous  carbonate  of  magnesia,  often  confounded 
with  the  true  carbonate,  which  is  much  more  rare.  It  resembles 
chalk,  but  is  harsher.  It  gives  off  water  on  calcination,  and  does 
not  effervesce  with  acids  when  pure. 

Aphrodite,  Dermatine,  and  Qpincitef  are  varieties ;  the  first-named  nearly 
pfure,  but  much  heayier  than  magnesite  (SGI-b2*21)  ;  the  second  containing  iron 
and  manganese,  and  the  last  a  large  per-centage  of  silica.  The  mineral  is  used 
in  the  manu&cture  of  pipes,  and  o  otamed  chiefly  from  the  Crimea  and  from  near 
Kcmie,  in  Natolia.  The  name  Magnetite  is  somethnes  given  to  a  compact  and 
pure  carbonate,  whose  specific  gravity  is  2*86 — 2'96. 

BoBACiTB,  jRhodizite,  Borate  of  magnesia. 

Htdboboracits,  Hydrous  borate  of  magnesia  with  lime. 

Waqvebite,  Phosphate  of  magnesia. 

348.  Epsom  salts,  Upsomite,  Sulphate  of  magnesia  (Prismatic, 
H=2 — 2-5,  SG=1'7 — 1*8).  Found  occasionally  in  caverns  and 
in  mineral  springs.  Used  in  medicine.  Obtained  artificially  from 
dolomite.     Astrakanite  and  Meussin  are  varieties. 

NlTR^TB  OV  MAdNIBIA. 
MUBIAXB  0?  MaOBEBIA. 

SalU  of  Tttria. 

849.  The  following  are  of  little  importance.  Th^  contain,  besides  yttria, 
other  rare  earths  and  metals,  especially  cerium,  zirconium,  uranium,  lanthanium, 
tantalum,  &c.  See  §  403.  Yttrium  is  a  metalloid,  very  rare,  and  whose  pro- 
perties have  scarcely  been  determined. 

Phosphatb  ov  tttbia,  Xenotime,  Thorite, 

YnBOCXBiTB,  Fluate  of  yttria,  with  cerium,  and  calcium. 

Tttbotaittautb,  Black,  yellow,  and  brown  varieties,  consisting  of  compound 
Tantalatee  of  yttria  and  lime  with  uranium,  and,  in  some  cases,  cerium  and  Ian- 
jhaninm,  combined  also  with  Tungstatee  of  iron,  uranium,  &c.  Mwnnite  is 
identified  with  the  brown  Yttrotantalate. 

FxBGTJBOiaTE,  Tautalatc  of  yttria  and  zirconium. 

Gasolivitb,  Silicate  of  yttna,  cerium  and  iron,  with  glucina. 

i5 
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Salts  qf  Alumina, 

350.  Alumma  is  an  oxide  of  Aluminium  (Al'  O*).  Aluminium 
is,  next  to  Silicium,  tbe  most  abundant  of  the  ligbt  metals.  It  is 
obtained  in  tbe  metallic  state,  tbougb  not  without  difficulty.  It  is 
then  hard,  ductile,  of  brilliant  silyer-white  colour,  and  brimant  me- 
tallic lustre,  and  scarcely  changes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  dis- 
solves iu  alkaline  solutions,  but  is  not  affected  by  cold  acids.  The 
manufacture  has  been  attempted  lately  with  a  view  to  economic  uses. 

351.  CoBViTDUM  (Hexagonal,  isomorphous  with  peroxide  of  iron 
and  chrome,  Al,  O3,  H==9,  Sa=3-9— -*16).  The  minerals  col- 
lected together  under  this  name,  and  consisting  essentially  of  pure 
crystalline  alumina  coloured  by  iron  or  other  metallic  oxides,  mffer 
enormously  in  colour,  appearance,  and  value.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal groups,  one  crystalline  and  the  other  granular;  each  of  which 
requires  some  notice.  All  specimens  agree  in  possessing  extreme 
hardness,  inferior  only  to  the  diamond,  and  this  gives  great  value  to 
the  granular  varieties,  which  would  otherwise  be  worthless.  The 
specific  gravity  is  high.  All  are  infusible  under  the  blowpipe,  and 
totally  unchanged  by  acids.  The  different  varieties  that  have  been 
analysed  give  from  84  to  98  per  cent,  of  alumina,  with' a  variable 
proportion  of  oxide  of  iron  and  silica. 

1.  OBYSTAXuinE  Vabietisb. — ^These  are  generally  transparent,  and  coloured 
blue  or  red ;  the  former  most  frequently;  the  colour  is  often  confined  to  the 
edges  of  the  crystaL  The  crystalline  usually  form  six-sided  prisms,  but  often 
not  traceable.  The  fine  azure  or  indigo-blue  varieties  are  called  Sapphire ;  the 
red.  Oriental  rvhy  ;  the  yellow,  Oriental  topaz ;  the  green,  Oriental  emerald ; 
and  the  violet,  Oriental  amethyst.  Of  these,  the  ruby  is  the  most  Tsluable,  and 
fine  stones  oft;en  exceed  the  diamond  in  yalue.  The  best  crystalline  corundoms 
are  obtained  from  the  kingdom  of  Ava  and  from  Ceylon.  The  largest  known 
ruby  is  in  the  crown  of  Russia.  Imperfect  opake  laminated  masses  exhibiting 
distinct  cleavage  are  found  in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere,  and  have  been  oalled 
Compact  corundum.  Corundum  is  the  name  given,  generally,  to  rough,  opake, 
dull  masses. 

2.  Gbanttiab  VABimTEB. — ^These  are  better  known  by  the  name  of  Emery, 
They  are  impure,  and  occur  in  boulders,  or  nodules,  in  gneissoid,  mica-slate,  or 
talcose  rock,  and  even  in  granular  limestone,  associated  with  oxide  of  iron.  The 
colour  is  smoke-grey  or  bluish-grey ;  fracture  imperfect.  The  use  of  this  mineral 
is  chiefly  confined  to  cutting  and  poUshing  gems  and  other  very  hard  substances. 
The  best  kinds  are  those  havinff  a  blue  tint;  but  many  substances  are  sold  under 
the  name  of  emery  which  oontam  no  corundum.  Emery  is  chiefly  brought  from 
Naxos,  Smyrna,  and  other  Greek  islands,  and  from  Spain,  Saxony,  Greenland, 
and  the  East  Indies. 

352.  We  have  next  a  small  group  of  Hydrates  of  alumina  of 
little  importance. 

GiBBSiTE,  a  Hydrate  of  alumina  (^Z+Aq,  H«3 — 8-5,  SG«2'4).  Earthy, 
greenish  colour,  and  resembles  chalcedony.     Contains  alumina  64*8,  water  35'7. 

HvDBABOTLiTE,  another  Hydrate  of  alumina,  probably  containing  two  parts 
of  alumina  to  one  of  water  i^Al-\-Aq).     Claussenite  is  a  variety. 
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DiASPOBS,  a  third  Hydrate  of  alximiiia  (ZAl-\-A.q).  A  rariety  of  this  mineral 
from  Chemnitz  exhibits  dichroism. 

863.  Wavellite,  Hydrous  phosphate  of  alumina,  probably  with 
fluate  of  alumina  (Hexagonal,  H=3-6 — 4,  SGh=2-33 — 2-37).  A 
fibrous,  pale-green,  or  yellowish  mineral,  usually  in  small  hemi- 
spheres, attached  to  fissures  in  aluminous  rocks.  Translucent. 
Common  at  Barnstaple  in  Devonshire.  Of  no  value.  FUcherite 
and  Peganite  from  the  Ural  are,  perhaps,  distinct,  but  may  for  the 
present  be  included  either  with  Wavellite  or  Turquoise.  A  sup- 
posed Flvmbiferaus  phosphate  of  alumina  has  been  described,  and 
alBO  a  mineral  called  Ohildrenite,  containing  phosphoric  acid,  alu- 
mina, iron,  and  water. 

HsBDEBiTB  IB  a  phosphate  of  alumina  (anhydrous)  with  phosphate  of  lime 
and  hydrofluoric  acid.    It  closely  resembles  asparagus  stone. 

AiCBLiGONiTE,  Phosphate  of  alumina  and  lithia. 

Lazxtlitb,  Klaprotkrine,  Double  phosphate  of  alumina  and  magnesia. 

354.  TuBQTJOiSE,  Calaite,  Agaphite,  Jbhnitey  Phosphate  of 
alumina  with  copper  and  iron  (H=6,  80^=2-62 — 3).  A  well- 
known  mineral,  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  having  a  bluish- 
green  colour,  nearly  opake,  and  of  somewhat  waxy  lustre.  Hard- 
ness a  little  greater  than  Apatite.  The  blue  colour  is  lost  by  the 
action  of  muriatic  acid.  The  considerable  value  of  this  amorphous 
gem  has  induced  imitations,  which  are  now  very  common,  but  they 
are  generally  much  softer  than  the  true  mineral.  Variscite  is  also 
a  phosphate  of  alimiina,  of  a  green  colour. 

Tlttsijtb,  Fluoride  of  almninium. 

Cbtoxite,  Ice-HonCf  is  a  Fluoride  of  aluminiimi  and  sodium,  and  ChioUte  is 
nearly  allied.  The  former  has  been  found  abundantly  in  Ghreenland,  and  ap- 
pears likely  to  be  useful  in  manufacturing  the  metal  aluminium. 

355.  We  have  now  a  small  group  of  Sulphates  of  alumina  of 
some  interest. 

Fbatheb-aluk,  SalotrickUey  Hydrous  sulphate  of  alumina,  common  in 
solfiataras,  in  mines,  and  generally  where  argillaoeous  rocks  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  decomposing  smphurets. 

Wbbstebite,  Ahminite,^  Hydrous  subsulphate  of  alumina,  found  in  com- 
pact reniform  masses  and  beds,  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  and  Newhaven  in  Sussex. 
Of  white  colour  and  earthy  appearance. 

Alum  -  stoke,  Alunite,  Hydrous  subsulphate  of  alumina  and 
potash  (Hexagonal,  H=3-5— 4,  SG=2"6— 28).  Abundant  at 
Tolfa  near  Eome,  in  Hungary,  and  elsewhere,  and  much  used  for- 
merly in  the  manufieu;ture  of  common  alum,  to  which  it  very  closely 
approximates.  Pound  in  crystals  with  perfect  cleavage,  and  also 
massive.  Pearly;  translucent.  Alum  is  chiefly  obtained  now 
from  the  decomposition  of  certain  shales. 

Nativb  Alum. — ^This  is  also  a  hydrous  subsulphate  of  alumina  and  potash, 
the  proportion  of  water  being  larger  than  in  alum-stone.  AmnKmia-alumy 
Soda-alum,  Moffnesia-alum,  Inm-alwn  and  Manganete-alvm,  are  isomorphic* 
▼arietiea,  in  which  ammonia,  soda,  magnesia,  iron,  or  manganese  replace  the 
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potaah.    Th6  minenls  called  Baoyte^  Puaopkane,  GarmdorffUe^  and  Fieker' 
inffUCf  are  rarietiet  of  the  same  kind. 

The  three  minerals,  alum,  alum-stone,  and  aluminite  are  often  confounded. 
The  following  analyses  of  them  may,  therefore,  be  useful : — 

Alum.  Alum-stone.  Alnmtaiitn. 

Alumina 10*8            81-8  29*8 

Potass 101  6-8 

Sulphuric  acid    887            27*0  28-3 

Water 45*4            887  467 

100-0  988  99-8 

Mellitb,  Hydrous  mellite  of  alumina,  is  a  resinous  substance  found  on  bitu- 
minous wood  in  Thuringia,  and  sometimes  regarded  aa  a  resin.  It  is  probably 
of  oiganio  origin,  or  at  £a8t  deriyed  from  organic  sources. 


CLASS  THE  POTJETH. 
SILICATES  AND  ALUMIITATES. 

356.  The  minerals  of  this  claas  are  stony.  Their  specific  gravity 
ranges  from  2*5  to  4,  rarely  approaching  the  latter.  They  are 
fi;enerally  crystalline,  and  rarely  quite  amorphous,  except,  indeed, 
in  the  case  of  the  hydro-silicates  of  alumina.  They  form  several  di- 
stinct groups,  some  hydrous  and  others  anhydrous.  Some  of  them 
are  of  great  use  in  the  arts,  either  massive,  as  the  varieties  of  clay, 
or  ciyi^alline,  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  in  jewellery. 

I.  Anhydrous  Simple  Aluminous  Silicates. 

367.  Ctakitb,  Disthene,  Sapparite  (Monoclinic,  H=5 — 7, 
SG=3-56— 3-7),  SiHcate  of  alumina  (Silica,  3667;  alumina, 
63*11 ;  protox.  iron,  1*19).  It  is  an  abundant  mineral.  Usually 
found  in  long  thin-bladed  crystals,  of  light  blue  colour  and  pearly 
lustre,  with  distinct  lateral  cleavage ;  rather  brittle,  infusible,  and 
without  a  flux,  only  losing  its  colour  before  the  blowpipe.  White 
varieties  are  called  Shcetizite,  and  fibrous  specimens  Fibrolite, 
Bueholadte  is  an  analogous  mineral,  also  fibroius.  Sillimanite  is  a 
variety  occurring  in  rhombic  prisms,  with  brilliant  and  easy  cleavage. 
WMhite  resembles  Cyanite,  but  contains  water. 

Ain>ALi7BiTB  (Hexagonal,  H«7 — ^7*6,  SQ-«»3"1 — 8-3).  A  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  probably  a  form  of  Cyanite,  which  is  in  that  case  dimorphoua.  This 
mineral  occurs  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  massive,  coarse,  columnar,  but  nerer 
fine-fibrous.  Colour,  flesh-red  and  grey  {  lustre,  yitreous  or  pearly ;  tou^ } 
translucent  to  opake. 

Tesselatcd  and  cruciform  crystals  of  Andalusite  are  common,  and  present 
several  varieties.  Steinmark  is  a  compact  variety.  Both  Cyanite  and  Andalu- 
site often  contain  iron. 

Staxjbolite,    Chiastolite^   Crost-stone,   Staurotide    (Hexagonal,    Ha6'75, 
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80 » 3*8 — 3*7),  Silicate  of  alumina  and  iron.  Colour  grey,  reddish  brown,  or 
dark  brown.  Occurs,  generally,  in  micaceous  schists  and  gneiss.  It  is  rery 
abundant,  and  generally  cruciform,  two  crystals  crossing  each  other.  CMagtoUte 
is  common  in  some  slate  rocks. 

Bamutb  (Silica  67,  alumina  41,  with  iron  and  lime),  white,  translucent. 
Found  in  Norway. 

II.  Hydrous  Simple  Alumi/nous  Silicates, 

Almost  all  the  minerals  included  in  this  e;roup  are  badly  defined 
and  doubtful^  few  of  them  occurring  crystalline  or  with  permanent 
well-marked  character. 

858.  FAHLUNrrE,  Triklante^  Hydrous  silicate  of  slumina  with  magnesia, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  manganese.  The  following  are,  also,  hydrous  silicates 
of  alumina — Fholerite,  JHllnite,  Hydrobuchohnie,  Wdrthiie^  ChUbertitey  BosUey 
OroppUe,  and  SmeUU,  They  are  generally  soft  and  earthy,  often  resembling 
clays  and  magneeian  earths,  from  which  they  are,  however,  distinguishable 
by  becoming  milk-white  before  the  blowpipe,  and  refusing  to  fuse.  They  are 
none  of  them  of  any  known  use.  Some  ox  them  contain  magnesia,  lime,  and 
potash  with  iron  oxide. 

359.  CiAT.  Under  this  name  may  be  included  a  multitude  of 
earthj  minerals,  whose  base  is  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  but 
which  present  admixtures  of  iron,  manganese,  lime,  magnesia, 
potash  and  soda,  with  free  silica.  The  proportions  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, and  water  are  variable,  and  thus  the  different  varieties  may 
be  collected  into  groups.  They  are  all  amorphous,  and  many  of 
them  rery  useful  in  various  plastic  arts.  Pure  clays  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  Al«  (T ,  2Si  O* + 2Aq. 

Clays  proper.  The  clays  of  this  group  contain  onlv  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  of  water.  They  resist  the  action  of  acids,  and  form 
into  a  tenacious  paste  with  water.  Thev  are  much  used  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  china  and  pottery,  and  iadude  several  distinct  varieties. 

1.  Kaolin  or  Foreeliin-elaiyy  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
finer  kinds  of  porcelain,  and  derived  generally  from  granitic  rocks,  and  from  the 
decomposition  of  felspar.  It  is  oi  loose  earthy  texture,  SO- =2*21  to  2*26. 
Different  localities  give  clay  of  this  kind  containing  from  VJ\  to  47i  per  cent. 
of  silica,  15  to  44  per  cent,  of  alumina,  6  to  15  per  cent,  of  water,  a  proportion 
▼airing  from  a  mere  trace  to  6  per  cent,  of  alkaline  earths,  with  traces  of  iron 
and  manganese^  and  from  less  than  1  to  more  than  12  per  cent  of  sand  or 
fne  silica. 

2.  PUuHc-clay^  or  JPoUet^t-cUufy  used  for  the  less  valuable  and  cheaper  kinds 
of  pottery.  The  varieties  thus  designated  are  far  more  soapj  and  plastic  than 
the  former,  absolutely  infusible  when  pure,  slightly  soluble  m  acids,  especially 
after  moderate  calcination,  and  parting  with  their  water  only  at  a  red  heat.  A 
specimen  from  Devonshire,  of  good  quaUty,  shows  the  following  composition : 
SiEoa,  49-60;  alumma,  37'40;  water,  11-20. 

LUhomarge  is  a  variety  referable  to  this  group. 

8.  Brick-clay  or  Uxim  contains  a  httle  mne,  varying  from  6  to  6  per  cent., 
partly  as  carbonate  and  partly  as  silicate.    Most  clays  of  this  kind  contain  iron. 

4.  Marl  is  the  name  given  to  combinations  of  day  with  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 
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5.  Ochres,  These  are  generally  mixtures  of  a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of 
iron  with  clay ;  they  are  sometimes  of  uniform  yeUow  or  red  tint,  and  sometimes 
variegated.    PUnthUe  is  a  ferruginous  clay,  and  so  also  is  Bole  or  IHtbole. 

6.  Bituminous  clays,  containing  a  variable  proportion  of  carbon.  Stourbridge 
clay  is  of  this  kind,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  and  for  other 
purposes  where  exposure  to  intense  heat  is  required. 

Hydrated  Clays,  These  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
water,  and  have  in  many  cases  distinct  properties,  but  only  one  of 

them  has  any  economic  yalue. 

7.  Fullers-earth,  a  greenish  or  bluish  earth  containing  about  25  per  cent,  of 
water,  50  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  20  per  cent,  of  alumina.  Soft,  tenacious,  and 
falling  to  pieces  in  water;  generally  of  blue  or  green  colour,  8GI-=2'8 — 2*5. 
Fuses  into  a  greenish-grey  glass  before  the  blowpipe.  It  was  formerly  much 
used  in  the  fuUing  of  cloth,  and  is  still  valuable  ror  that  purpose. 

8.  SdUoysite,  or -Halloy lite,  a  whitish  opaline  mineral  becoming  transparent 
in  water,  like  hydrophane  (SGI-=2 — 2*2).  Fusible  before  the  blowpipe, 
unctuous  and  steatitic  to  the  touch.  The  following  minerals  belong  to  tnis 
variety : — Tuesite,  Zenzinite,  CymoUte^  Bazoumoffskine,  Mountain-soap,  Alumo- 
calcite. 

9.  AUophane  differs  but  little  from  Halloysitc,  but  contains  generally  much 
more  water.  It  is  translucent,  like  wax.  Its  colour  is  pale  blue  and  streak 
white  (H=3,  86-= 1*85 — 1*90).  It  changes  colour  and  becomes  opake  before 
the  blowpipe,  and  tinges  the  flame  green.  Occurs  reniform,  massive,  and 
sometimes  earthy.  Schr&tterite,  or  Opal  AUophane,  is  a  variety.  JHHosckine 
is  another  variety,  with  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  chrome. 

10.  KoUyrite  is  a  Hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
silica  is  extremely  smalL    It  is  white  and  translucent. 

III.  Anhydrous  double  Aluminous  Silicates. 
a.  Silicates  of  Alumina  cmd  Lime,  and  their  Isomorphs, 

360.  Gabnet  (Octahedral,  H=6*5— 75,  SG=3-6— 4-3).  The 
large  and  interesting  group  of  minerals  collected  under  this 
name  affords  the  best  ilhistration  of  the  theory  of  isomorphism. 
They  present  great  differences  of  specific  gravity,  corresponding  to 
differences  of  colour,  and  great  complication  in  their  chemical 
composition,  but  their  form  remains  the  same,  and  they  may  aU  be 
represented  theoretically  by  the  formula  B  Si-\-h Si,  B  represent- 
ing bases  which  combine  with  3  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  b  other  bases, 
combining  with  only  one.  Thus  some  are  AlSi+CaSi,  or  Sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  lime,  or  very  nearly  so ;  but  it  is  so  commonly 
the  case  that  instead  of  alumina  only,  there  is  alumina  and  iron, 
or  iron  only,  and  the  replacement  is  so  variable,  that  no  line  can 
be  drawn  between  this  mineral  and  a  Silicate  of  iron  and  lime 
{FeSi-\-CaSt),  and  all  the  apparent  species,  however  strongly 
marked,  thus  pass  into  each  other.  It  is,  however,  foimd  convenient 
to  collect  the  whole  series  into  four  groups,  which  are  called  respect- 
ively Gfrossular,  Almandine,  Melanite,  and  Spessartine,  The  general 
crystalline  form  is  the  dodecahedron  and  its  modifications  j  but 
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massiye  specimens  are  common.  The  fracture  is  conchoidal,  and 
there  is  a  tolerably  distinct  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the 
dodecahedron.  The  prevalent  colour  is  red.  Crystals  transparent 
to  opake;  lustre  vitreous;  brittle.  They  are  generally  msible 
before  the  blowpipe. 

361.  The  following  are  the  chief  varieties : — 

GBOdSTTLAB  VABDinxs. — ^These  are  silicatee  of  alumina  and  lime ;  they  in* 
elude  Orosaularite  in  greenish  crystab ;  Easonite  or  CinfMrnon-stone^  of  light 
dnnamon-yellow  colour,  and  high  lustre;  Erlany  Wtlnite,  Aplome,  a  deep 
brown  or  orange  variety ;  Bomamovite,  TopazoUte,  a  yellow  variety ;  Colopho- 
mte^  a  coarse  granular  resinous  variety ;  and  Succinite^  also  a  granular  garnet. 

Alvavdine  Vabietibs. — Silicates  of  alumina  and  iron ;  violet,  red,  brown, 
or  black  colour ;  bard ;  heavier  than  the  former  group.  It  includes  the  Atman- 
dine  or  Precious  garnet^  the  mineral  commonly  used  in  jewellery  under  the 
name  of  garnet ;  a  magnesiui  garnet,  in  which  magnesia  replaces  the  iron ;  and 
the  PifTope^  or  Bohemian  garnet,  also  magnesian,  but  where  a  part  of  the  alu- 
mina is  replaced  bv  oxide  of  chrome.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  predous 
garnet  from  the  Zillerthal : — Silica,  87*55 ;  lime,  26*74 ;  iron  protox.  81  35 ;  man- 
ganese protox.  4*78. 

Melanite  Yabieties. — ^In  these,  the  alumina  is  replaced  by  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  silicates  of  iron  and  lime.  Melanite,  JRothoffite,  Pyre- 
meite,  and  AlloehroUe,  are  the  principal  forms,  the  latter  still  referable  to  the 
garnets,  though  possessing  a  certain  quantity  of  free  sihca. 

MAiraANESiAN  Yabieties. — Spesaartine  is  the  name  given  to  a  deep  red 
garnet  in  which  protoxide  of  manganese  replaces  the  lime  of  the  usual  formula, 
so  that  it  becomes  silicate  of  almnina  and  manganese.  Oufooromto,  or  Zfwaro- 
wite,  is  a  fine  emerald-coloured  form  in  which  oxide  of  chromiimi  replaces  the 
alumina.     Compact  garnets  of  this  kind  have  been  found. 

862.  Idocsasb  (Square  Prismatic,  H«6'5,  SGI-=3'd5— 4).  A  brown,  green, 
or  blue,  subtransparent  species,  generally  presented  in  modified  square  prisms, 
and  including  the  minerals  Vesuvian,  Egeran^  Cyprine  and  FrugardUe^  as  well 
as  Idoerase,  ProiheUs  is  a  variety,  and  so  also  is  Xemtkite,  All  are  siHcates  of 
alumina  and  lime  with  iron. 

363.  Epn)OTE(Monoclinic,H=6— 7,  G=3-32— 3-5).  Another 
weU-known  mineral  assuming  many  forms,  and  described  by  several 
names.  There  are  three  prominent  varieties : — Thallite,  Zoisite,  and 
Manganenan  ^Epidote,  determined  chiefly  by  crystalline  structure, 
but  partly  from  the  difference  of  colour,  which  in  the  first  is  fine 
pistachio  green,  in  the  second  greenish  grey,  and  in  the  last  violet. 
The  composition  is — Silica,  33*50 ;  alumina,  15 ;  lime,  14*50 ;  iron, 
protox.  19*50;  manganese  protox.  12*00.  They  are  represented 
generally  by  the  formula  2B Si'\'h Si,  which  shows  their  rela- 
tions with  garnet  (see  the  description  of  that  mineral).  Fistacite, 
Bucklandite,  Thulite,  Scarza,  Violaney  Withamite^  are  either  syn- 
onvmB  or  varieties  of  Epidote. 

MoimOBLLrrB  is  a  silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

864.  Allaitite,  OrlkUe,  BodewUe  (H»x6,  Sa»8-l-^'2);  a  silicate  of  the 
protoxide  of  cerium,  lime,  iron,  and  alumina,  chieflv  occurring  in  granite  in 
Qreenland,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  chief  source  of  the  metal  Cerium^  which, 
howeyer,  has  no  known  use.    Pgrorthite  contains  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and 
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IB  supposed  to  be  allftnite  with  a  mechanical  admixture  of  carbon.  Cereritet  or 
CerUe  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  cerium.  TtcheffTnnUe,  or  T^hewkimie,  is  a  silicate 
and  titanate  of  cerium,  lanthanium,  and  didymium  with  oxide  of  iron.  Triiomiie 
is  a  silicate  of  cerium  and  lanthanium. 

MoiTAZiTE,  Mengiie^  Edtoardwte^  Eremite^  is  a  phosphate  of  cerium  and  lan« 
thanium,  with  or  without  the  oxide.  Found  in  Siberia.  KryptoUte  is  another 
phosphate  of  cerium.  Lanthamte  is  a  carbonate  of  cerium.  ParisUe  is  a 
carbonate  of  cerium,  lanthanium,  and  didrmiimi. 

d65.  SCAPOLITB  (Square  Prismatic,  H=5— 5*5,  SGI^»2'6— 2*8).  Under 
this  name  are  included  Wemeritey  ParcmtMne  and  Meionite,  together  with 
NuttdUte^  EkehergUe^  Qahranite^  JBarsowite^  Bergmamte^  OttreUte,  Patago* 
mte  and  Scolexerose,  ArkHxite  and  SapidolUe  are  also  synonyms.  The  mi- 
neral thus  designated  is  represented  by  the  formula  (9M  Si-^CaSi),  It  is 
widely  distributed  in  old  crystaUine  rocks  and  some  yolcanic  rocks,  presenting 
many  varieties  of  form  and  structure.  AmphodeUte  is  a  mineral  of  a  similar 
ooniposition,  except  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  lime  is  replaced  by  magnesia. 

W lOHTiBiTE  and  GiLiucoFHAinB  are  silicates  of  alumina  and  iron  with  a  little 
lime,  soda,  and  magnesia. 

Gehlbnecb,  StylobUe,  contains  85  per  cent,  of  lime. 

Mabgabite,  Pearl-^nica. 

866.  loLiTE  (Prismatic,  H»7— 7*5,  Sa«2'&— 2*7).  A  remarkably  glassy 
violet-coloured  mineral,  transparent,  and  presenting  dichroism  very  distinctly, 
whence  it  has  been  called  IHchroite.  It  is  also  called  CordierUe  and  Water 
sapphire,  the  latter  name  being  given  by  jewellers  to  a  variety  from  Ceylon, 
which  presents  different  colours  in  two  durections.  Its  formula  iBHAlSi'^ 
(MgFe)  Sif.     SteUiheUite  is  a  synonym. 

Ths  following  minerals,  essentially  silicates  of  alumina  with  another  base,  may 
be  regarded  as  pseudomorphous  varieties  of  iolite  more  or  less  altered : — Bons^ 
dorjffUe  or  Hifdrous  loliie,  EsmarkUe,  PrcueolUe,  ChlorophtflUtey  Weusite, 
Pimte,  OieaeckUe,  Oonte,  QigawtoUte^  KilUmte,  AjpanoUte^  PJfrargiUUe^ 
Iherite, 

867.  Nephrite  or  Jade,  also  called  Axe-stone  and  CerawmUe  (H»6'&— 7*6, 
3G- = 2*9 — 8*08).  A  hard,  tough,  and  compact  stone  of  greenish  colour,  without 
cleavage ;  lustre  vitreous.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alimiina  and  magnesia.  Silica,  64*68 ; 
magnesia,  26*01 ;  lime,  16*06  $  iron  prot.  2*16 ;  manganese  prot.  1*89 ;  water, 
0*68. 

SoBDAWAiiTE,  SiUcate  of  alumina  and  magnesia  with  phosphate  of  magnesia. 

868.  Emeeald  (Hexagonal,  H=7-5— 8,  S&=2-6— 2-8),  Sili- 
cate  of  alumina  and  glucina,  containing  silica,  66*45 ;  alumina, 
16' 75 ;  glucina,  15*50 ;  iron  prot.  0*60.  This  mineral  is  sometimes 
perfectly  transparent,  and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  forming  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  gems;  more  frequently  it  is 
semi-tranaparent,  of  sea-green  colour,  and  often  of  large  size.  The 
less-coloured  specimens  are  called  Beryl  or  Aquormarine,  Cry- 
stallizes  in  hexagonal  prisms.  Beryls  are  often  of  large  size,  but 
seldom  transparent.  The  name  Damdttomte  baa  been  given  to  a 
supposed  variety. 

EucLAfiB  {Al^  ai-\-2  GSi,  Monoclinic,  H«7*5,  Sas8*09).  CLeavage  very 
per£9Ct ;  always  crystalline ;  Tcry  brittle ;  electric  by  simple  pressure ;  odour 
sea-ffreen  or  blue;  highly  doubly-refracting;  used  sometimes  as  a  gem,  but 
rarely  cuts  well  owing  to  its  great  brittleness. 

Fhznacitb,  Silicate  of  gludna. 
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b.  Aluminous  and  Alkaline  Silicates,  and  their  laomarphs. 

809.  Felspar  ^aup, — Granites  and  many  other  tmstratified  rocks 
contain,  as  an  important  constituent  part,  a  laminated  nacreous 
mineral  of  white  or  pink  colour  and  peculiar  lustre  called  felspar. 
Generally  this  minend  is  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash, 
but  this  composition  is  by  no  means  invariable,  soda  and  other 
alkaline  bases  sometimes  replacing  the  potash,  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  in^dients  varying,  and  modifications  of  the  crystalline 
form  being  orten  observable.  It  has  become  necessary,  as  these 
variations  from  the  original  type  have  been  studied,  that  the  whole 
group  of  minerals,  which  with  quartz  and  mica  compose  granitic 
rocks,  and  possess  the  external  characters  called  felspathic,  should 
be  distinctly  understood,  for  they  do  not  all  belong  to  the  same 
crystalline  system,  and  they  possess  important  atomic  differences, 
although  their  external  characters  are  easilv  confused.  Several 
ways  have  been  suggested  of  bringing  the  subject  into  order,  and 
the  one  here  adopted  is  that  given  by  M.  Du&6noy  in  his  work  on 
Mineralogy. 

870.  Eelsfab,  or  Orthoae,  also  called  Aduhma  and  Orthoclase 
(Monodinic,  H=6,  SG=2-39 — 2*58),  is  the  original  species  of  the 
whole  group,  and  must  therefore  be  mentioned  first.  It  is  found 
crystalline,  generally  reddish-white  or  flesh-coloured,  and  opake ; 
sometimes,  as  in  Amazon  atone,  of  a  fine  green.  Fracture  emi- 
nently lamellar.  It  becomes  glassy  white  before  the  blowpipe, 
and  fuses  with  difficulty  at  the  edge  into  a  semi-transparent  glass. 
Composition :  Silicate  of  alumina  and  potash  (^Al  Si^+KSi^,  but 
a  portion  of  the  potash  is  generally  replaced  by  soda.  The  analysis 
01  a  specimen  of  glassy  felspar  from  the  Drachenfels  shows — Sinca, 
66*60;  alumina,  18*50;  magnesia,  1*09;  potash,  8;  soda, 4.  A  mineral 
named  Ryacolite  by  G-.  Kose  has  been  identified  with  felspar. 

liaminsted  yarieties  sometimeB  present  fine  chatoyant  lustre,  as  Mow^atone* 
"UjkdlJ  felspathic  rocks  present  eartny  yarieties  of  this  form,  and  others  compact 
felspar  or  Fetranlex,  sometimes  called  Ikuible  homstoney  of  which  Adinole  and 
Leeliie  are  s^onyms.  A  silky  fdspathio  mineral  is  called  Necronite,  and  some 
ciear  and  brilliant  crystals,  Ice^ar, 

CUnh-Hone  or  PhonolUe  is  a  greyish  yariety  of  true  felspar,  frequently  occur* 
ring  in  yolcanic  districts.  PUcMone  is  a  blackish,  or  bottle-green  mineral,  also 
volcanic ;  and  ObMian  or  Voleamc-fflasSf  of  which  Marekanite  is  a  yariety,  is 
also  a  well-known  yolcanic  product.  Fumiee  or  Volcamc-ash  is  a  li^ht  spongy 
modification  of  obsidian ;  and  Mttrchisonite,  an  interesting  mineral  from  the 
New  red  sandstone  of  Exeter,  is  no  doubt  of  the  same  origin  although  it  exhibits 
ft  small  excess  of  silica.  The  most  interesting  and  most  abundant  fonns  of  these 
■nd  many  other  minerals  will  be  alluded  to  again  as  rocks. 

871.  Albitb  rTriclinic,  H=&--6-6,  SG=2-6— 27).  In  this 
species  the  potash  of  felspar  is  exactly  replaced  by  soda,  so  that 
its  formula  is  {^Al  Si'+ JVa  8^),  The  following  is  the  analysis : 
Silica,  67  99;  alumina,  19-61;  lime,  0*66;  soda,  11*12;  iron  prot.0'70. 
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It  indudes  PericUne,  Thtartine,  Camatite  aad  Oleavelandite,  It  is 
generally  ciystalline,  but  also  massive  and  laminated.  It  re- 
sembles felspar  in  many  respects,  but  is  heavier.  There  are 
massive  varieties,  white  and  almost  saecharoid,  and  sometimes 
fibrous.  Some  earthy  Albites  are  also  known,  whence  soda-kaolin 
is  derived.  A  peculiar  soda-felspar  is  obtained  from  the  Yosges 
and  from  Monte  Bosa^  presenting  some  anomalies.  Andesine  is 
a  variety  from  the  Andes.  Loxoclnse  is  another  variety  from 
the  state  of  New  York,  North  America. 

872.  Labradobitb,  Lalrador  felspar^  Opaline  felspar  (Triclimc,  H«6,  SG 
ss2*68 — ^2'74).  A  felspar  in  which  ^e  and  soda  together  replace  the  potash. 
It  is  usuallj  in  cleayable  massiye  formB,  has  nearly  perfect  cleayage,  and  pre- 
sents a  series  of  bright  chatoyant  colours,  especially  blue  and  green.  It  reoeiyes 
a  high  polish,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  jewellery.  The  name  Saueeurite  has 
been  given  to  a  variety  found  in  the  Alps  and  called  by  De  Saussure  Jade. 
Chan&rite  is  probably  of  the  same  kind.  Glaucolite  and  SUiciie  are  other 
varieties. 

FsTAUTB,  a  felspathic  mineral  in  which  Uthia  takes  the  place  of  potash. 
Castor  is  a  variety. 

.  SpoDnMENE  or  Triphanef  another  felspathic  mineral,  with  a  yet  lai^er  pro- 
portion of  sihcate  of  Uthia  in  the  place  of  silicate  of  potash. 

OuGOCLAfiB,  Soda-spodumenej  a  mineral  having  the  same  relation  to  spodu- 
mene  that  albite  has  to  true  felspar.  It  occurs  in  the  granites  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  also  in  the  recent  volcanic  rock  of  Teneriffe.  lAme-oligocUue  has 
been  found  in  Iceland. 

Akobthite,  ChrisHamte^  Indianite,  In  this  mineral,  a  certain  proportion 
of  magnesia,  soda,  and  lime,  replace  a  ooiresponding  portion  of  the  potash  in 
fSelspar.     With  this  species  the  list  of  felspathic  minerals  terminates. 

373.  Lettcite,  Leucolite^  Amphiaene,  Vesuvian  garnet  (Octahedral,  H» 
5'5— 6,  SO- =2*4 — 2'6).    Occurs  in  duU,  fflassy  crystals,  of  the  form  of  a  trape- 
zohedron  of  greyish  colour.    It  is  translucent  and  brittle.    It  is  a  silicate  of 
alumina  and  potash,  and  is  very  abundant  in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius.     (Silica, 
53-76 ;  alumina  21-63 ;  potash  21-35.) 

Most  of  the  following  species  are  complicated  combinations  of 
various  bases  with  silicate  of  alumina,  and  are  of  little  general 
interest.     Many  of  them  are  volcanic. 

SoDALiTE,  CancriwUe  {hlue),  StroganowUe^  Silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  with 
chloride  of  sodium. 

Nefheldte,  Davyne,  Cancrinite  (rosc'red),  PmgwUe^  SlaoUte,  FcU'Hone, 
Contains  soda  16,  potash  6,  or  carbonate  of  Inne. 

DiPTBE  contains  lime  9*6,  and  soda  9*4. 

Htthboldtilite,  Melilitej  SomermllUe,  chiefly  silicate  of  lime. 

Damoubite.     (Silica,  45*25 ;  alumina,  37*75 ;  potash,  11*26 ;  water,  5*26.) 

Ephesite.     (Silica,  30 ;  alumina,  56*5 ;  soda,  4*5 ;  water,  3*0.) 

liATROBiTE,  IHpl&ite.  (Silica,  42*5  ;  alumina,  34*8 ;  lime,  8*5;  potash,  6*5 1 
ox.  mang.  4 ;  water,  2.) 

lY.  Ifydrous  double  Aluminous  Silicates, 

The  group  next  to  be  considered  includes  a  number  of  mi- 
nerals greatly  resembling  each  other ;  they  are  glassy  and  fre* 
quently  milk-white,  but  occur  of  various  tints  of  colour*    They 
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are  neither  very  hard,  nor  very  heavy.      SG=1'96 — 2*7.     They 

S've  off  water  before  the  blowpipe,  and  are  soluble  in  acids. 
xaj  of  the  minerals  of  this  group  are  called  ZeoUteSy  on  account 
of  their  boDing  and  swelling  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
blowpipe  flame. 

374.  Mesottpe  (Rhombohedral,  H=6— 5*5,  SG-=2-l7--2-8).  The  follow- 
ing mineralfi  are  oomprehended  under  this  name:  Mesotype,  NatroUte,  Scolezite 
or  NeedleHone,  and  Meaolite.  Madiolite  or  Brevtcite^  Caporeianiie^  LehunUtey 
Siellite,  SarringtonUe,  Cluthalitet  Poanahlite  and  AiUrimolite  are  yarietdes. 
They  are  all  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime,  or  soda,  and  are  chiefly  vol- 
canic, either  recent  or  ancient. 

Stilbite,  Besmine  (Bhomhohedral,  H»3'5— 4,  SG=2'1 — ^2'2),  occurs  in 
amygdaloid ;  is  generally  crystalline ;  highly  lamellar.  White,  red,  grey,  yellow 
and  brown.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime.  SpherosHUnte  and 
MyposHUnie  are  closely  allied. 

HsTTLAimiTB  (Monoclinio,  H«3'5 — 4,  SG=2'1 — ^2*2),  including  lancolnita 
and  Aedelfortitey  is  composed  in  nearly  the  same  way  that  Stilbite  is,  but  in 
somewhat  different  proportions.  It  is  a  volcanic  mineral.  BpistUhite  is  pro- 
bably a  yariety. 

875.  The  following  are  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina  with  Ume, 
potash,  soda,  and  other  alkaline  earths,  and  have  little  general 
interest.  In  some  the  per-centage  of  alumina  and  other  bases  is 
given.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  mention  the  propor- 
tion of  silica,  nor  must  the  quantities  mentioned  be  regarded  as 
invariable.  Many  of  these  minerals  occur  in  basalt  or  in  amygda- 
loidal  rocks. 

B&EW8TEBITE  (coutains  strontia  and  baryta). 

Faujasiti  contains  about  17  per  cent,  alumina^  with  10  per  cent,  lime  and 
soda. 

GiSMOKDnnt,  2^ag(mUe,  AbrazUe,  contains  about  26  per  cent,  alumina,  with 
14  per  cent,  lime  and  potash.  Supposed  to  be  a  yariety  of  Fhillipbite.  A 
similar  hydrous  silicate  found  in  igneous  and  yolcanic  rocks. 

EDiSGTOinTB  contains  alumina  28,  lime  13. 

Alokbite.  Yellowish  white :  Silica,  52 ;  alumina,  26 ;  potash,  10*60;  water, 
Sy  with  iron  and  magnesia. 

Glottalite  contiuns  alumina  16,  lime  24. 

Laumontite,  Leanhardite,  contains  alumina  22^  Ume  12. 

Pbehttite,  KouphoUte,  in  six-sided  prisms  or  massiye  reniform  and  botryoi- 
dal,  and  of  compact  texture ;  colour  light  ereen ;  found  in  trap  and  other 
igneous  rocks ;  reoeiyes  a  handsome  polish.     (It  contains  alumina  23,  lime  26.) 

Chababftb,  with  Omelinite  or  HydrolUey  Levyne,  Lederolite,  Phacolite^ 
AcadiolUe,  HerseheUUy  BeawnowtUey  Saydenite  (Khombohedral,  H=4— 4*5, 
8Gs2 — 2'2).  A  group  of  minerab  of  rather  doubtful  identity,  composed  of 
nearly  60  per  cent,  of  silica  with  alumina,  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  water.  Form 
of  cnrstals  generally  nearly  cubical,  but  different  in  some  yaiieties.  (Alumina, 
20 ;  mne^  10 ;  soda  and  potash,  2.) 

Habmotome,  Morvenite^  SrcinUe,  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  baryta.  (Alu* 
mina,  16 ;  baryta,  18.) 

CHSiBTiAiaTE,  FhUUptUe  (lime  or  Potash  Harmotome) .  (Alumina,  20 ;  lime, 
6 ;  potash,  7.) 

AirALcncB,  CnhieUe^  SarcoUie,  (Silica,  66 ;  alumina,  23 1  soda^  14 ;  water^  8.) 
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Thifi  mineral  ooonn  in  dyBtalB  and  mABUve,  lunaUy  in  cayitiM  in  amygdaloidBl 
rooks,  basalt,  &o.,  but  also  in  beds  of  iron  ore  in  Norway,  and  in  silver  veins  in 
the  Hartz.  Azuildme  is  dimorphous,  and  the  rarer  form  has  been  described 
as  a  distinct  mineral  imder  the  name  Sudnophite. 

Ittkebitb.     (Alumina^  28 ;  lime,  5 ;  soda,  12.) 

ScouLEBiTB,  Fipettone.    (Alumina,  17 ;  soda,  12,  with  lime  and  magnesia.^ 

Thompbonite,  Comptonite,  ChaUUte.   (Alumina,  81*6 ;  lime  and  soda,  17*2.) 

KiTAPLBUTB,  Silicate  of  ziroonia  and  soda.     (Zuroonia,  80  j  soda,  11.) 

Agaijcatolitb,  Onchosine,  I^gwre-Hone.    (Alumina,  88  \  potash,  6.) 

Safonite,  Piotine^  KeroUte^  SoapsUme  (not  Steatite). 

Bhodautb,  JPagodUe. 

Yebmicitlitb. 

Kabfholitb. 

Ptbobclbbitb,  K(immererite, 

KiBWAKITS. 

Ptbophyllitb. 

876.  Chlobitb  (Hexagonal,  H=l— 15,  SG= 2-78— 2-96).  It 
is  a  silicate  and  aluminate  of  magnesia  and  iron.  Composition : 
Silica,  31*47;  alumina,  16'67;  magnesia,  32*56 ;  iron  protox.  5*97 ; 
water,  12*43.  Under  this  species  are  included  certain  crystals 
formerly  regarded  as  talc,  wmch  may  be  grouped  under  the  names 
Ohloritej  Fetmi/ne,  and  Bipidolite.  bexagonat  chlorite  is  generally 
greenish,  massive,  and  granular,  or  in  inelastic  lamin®,  and  is  very 
widely  dispersed  in  rocks.  Fennine  is  more  crystalline,  and  RipU 
dolite  of  GUfferent  crystalline  form.  Chlorite  schist  is  a  rock  va- 
riety. All  these  minerals  may  be  detected  by  the  argillaceous 
odour  given  off  on  breathing  upon  them. 

377.  The  following  are  sihcates  in  which  alumina  and  iron 
play  an  important  pa^. 

LEFiDOMSiLAirB,  a  black  and  micaoeoua  mineral  containing  a  laige  per-oentage 
of  iron. 

Nacbite,  Chramtlar  talc,  containB  potash. 

LoGAiriTB,  contains  35  per  cent,  magneaia, 

WiOHTiNE,  contains  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda. 

Setbsbtitb,  CUntonite,  Solmite,  Solmeeite^  Xantoph^Uite^  BranduUe^  Sili< 
oate  and  Aluminate  of  magnesia,  lime,  and  iron. 

Masokite,  CMorite  epar^  ChlorUoid^  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  iron  with 
magnesia;  groen,  brittle, 

G-EDBITB. 

SlSMOlTDITB. 

BOKBITB. 

y.  ybn-^luminous  Silieates, 

878.  Apophtllitb  (Square  prismatic,  H=4'6 — 6,  SO=2'8 — 
2*4).  Occurs  crystalline,  and  in  lamellar  masses ;  very  nacreous ; 
cleavage  very  penect ;  colour,  white  and  grevish.  It  is  a  hydrous 
silicate  of  hme  and  potassa,  frequently  with  fluorine.  Composi- 
tion: Silica,  52 ;  lime,  25 ;  potash,  5 ;  fluorine,  1*25;  water,  16*50. 
Tesaelite  is  another  name  for  the  mineral,  and  Oxahverite  is  a 
variety.    AJUdn  is  a  white  variety. 
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Tabuiab-bpab,  WoUasUmte^  ChelmtfordUe,  Bisilioate  of  lime. 
Edslfobsitx,  Trisilicate  of  lime. 

Dtbclasitb,  OketUie,  DatHmrite^  Hydrous  tetra-ailicate  of  lime. 
Pbotoute,  OstneUie,  Silicate  of  lime  and  soda. 

879.  Talo,  Silicate  of  magnesia  (Ehombohedral  and  Monoclinic, 
H=l,SG=2-68— 2-9).  Composition :  Silica,  63;  magnesia,  33-60; 
vater,  3-40.  A  very  soft  mineral  of  eminently  pearly  lustre  and 
unctuous  feel.  Colour,  greenish  white.  Usually  in  foliated 
masses,  but '  sometimes  crystalline,  stellate  or  divergent,  easily 
separating  into  thin  translucent  plates,  flexible,  but  not  elastic. 
The  purest  variety  is  foliated,  others  are  fibrous,  and  others  take 
the  pace  of  mica  in  granite,  producing  the  rock  called  Protogine, 
Lapis  ollarU  or  Fotstone  is  an  impure  variety,  also  called  Indtt' 
rated  tale  or  Talcose  slate, 

380.  Steatite.  Another  silicate  of  magnesia  nearly  resembling 
talc.  It  is  presented  in  two  states,  both  soft  and  soapy,  but  one 
more  compact  than  the  other.  JE^eneh-^halk  and  Soiipetone,  not 
Sapanite^  are  varieties  of  Steatite  or  synonyms.  Bensaelaerite  is 
an  American  variety. 

881.  Sebpes^tine,  also  called  Ophite^  includes  several  varieties; 

they  are  all  hydrous  silicates  of  magnesia  with  iron,  manganese  or 

chrome,  and  sometimes  alumina.     The  following  are  varieties : — 

Pierolite,  Schiller  asbestos,  Metaxite^  Baltimorite,  JBetinalite,  Mar" 

molite,  Picrophyllitey  Rhodochromey  Hydrophitej  Ckrysotile,  and 

Chlorophyllite,     Precious  serpentine  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable 

marble,  and  when  mixed  with  limestone  constitutes  verd^antique. 

Ptballoutx,  an  amorphous  and  impure  silicate  of  magnesia. 
PiCBOSMurs,  BoUomtey  Hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia. 

882.  OuvnnE,  also  called  Peridote  and  ChrysoUt€y  Silicate  of  magnesia  and 
iron  (Prismatic,  H->6'&— 7,  Sa«8-34).  The  following  arevarieties  i—Limbi- 
lUey  Chmrite,  ffyalonderitey  Chekumite,  Foraieritey  Batrachitey  TautolUey  and 
KnebelUe.  An  olive-green  mineral  occurring  usufUly  in  lava  and  basalt  in  im- 
bedded grains — ^translucent  and  glassy — cleaying  readily.  It  is  characteristic  of 
some  lavas,  and  is  used  occasionally  as  a  gem. 

TiLiABSiTB,  Silicate  of  magnesia  with  iron  and  manganese. 

883.  ZiBOOK,  called  also  Hyacinth  and  Jargon,  Malaeon  is  a 
variety  (Square  prismatic,  H=7'6,  SG=4 — 4*7).  This  mineral 
occurs  in  crystals,  and  also  CTanular.  Colour,  brownish  red,  and 
red  of  clear  tints;  also  yellow  and  grey.  Streak,  uncoloured; 
lustre,  adamantine ;  fracture,  conchoidal  and  brilliant.  It  is  a  sili- 
cate of  zirconia  coloured  generally  with  iron.  Composition :  Silica, 
32'60;  zirconia, 6450 ;  iron  prot.  2'(X).  Its  hardness  (near  corun- 
dum) renders  it  valuable  for  jewelling  watches.  It  is  also  some- 
times set  as  a  gem. 

AJMCHTvrrB,  Titanate  of  oroonia  with  several  rare  metallic  bases. 
PoLYKiGKiTE,  another  titanate  of  ziroonia,  &c. 
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PoLTCBASE^^Tantalate  and  titanate  of  zirooma  with  uranium,  &c. 
WoHLBBiTE,  Silicate  and  tantalate  of  zirconia,  &c. 
Oebstedite,  Silicate  and  titanate  of  zirconia,  &c. 
EiTDYAUTE,  Silicate  of  zirconia,  lime,  soda,  &c. 

The  next  mineral  is  only  interesting  as  giving  an  earthy  clement  (Thorittm) 
not  met  with  elsewhere.     It  is 
Thobits,  Hydrous  silicate  of  thorina. 

"We  have  next  to  consider  a  series  of  minerals  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  composition  of  rocks,  and  havin?  several  bases. 
The  first  is  the  Sarriblende  group,  including  a  considerable  number 
of  varieties.  The  name  Amphihole  is  given  by  Dnfrenoy  to  the 
principal  species.  The  group  of  Augites  will  follow.  Analyses  of 
homblendic  minerals  wiU  be  given  in  a  future  paragraph,  as  these 
minerab  must  be  again  referred  to  when  rock  masses  are  con- 
sidered. 

384.  HoETTBLEiTDE,  or  Amphibolb  (Monoclinic,  H=6 — 6,  SG 
=2*9 — 3*4).  There  are  two  principal  sub-species,  Tremolite  or 
calcareous  amphibole,  and  Sornhlende  or  ferruginous  amphibole, 
but  they  pass  into  each  other. 

TremolUe  or  White  Amphibole,  also  called  GrammatUe,  occurs  generally 
fibrous,  of  greenish  colour,  and  nearly  transparent.  ActinolUe  is  a  radiated 
variety,  but  is  sometimes  glassy.  It  occurs  asbestiform  or  massive.  Compact 
Tremolite  is  sometimes  called  Jade,  and  is  used  for  various  ornamental  pur- 
poses. Composition:  SiHca, 60*10 ;  alumina,0'42;  magnesia,  24*31;  lime,  12*73; 
iron  protox.  1*00 ;  magnesia,0*47  $  hydrofluoric  add,  0*83;  water,  0*16.  lUtpM- 
lite  is  a  variety. 

Black  Amphibole  or  true  Hornblende  is  much  more  abundant  than  tremolite. 
It  is  generally  in  laminated  masses,  sometimes  adcular  as  in  StrahUtein,  some- 
times laminated,  and  sometimes  granular  as  in  Pargasite;  or  in  globular 
masses,  or  compact.  The  colour  is  generally  dark  green,  but  not  invariably. 
Hornblende  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  many  rocks,  such  as  syenite,  trap,  and 
hornblende-slate.  Ar/hedsonite  is  a  variety  containing  30  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
iron.  Phyllite  is  another  ferruginous  variety.  Carinthine,  a  greenish  black 
mineral,  is  another.  Polylite  has  a  smaller  proportion  of  nUca,  but  in  other 
respects  resembles  hornblende ;  and  JHaetoHte  only  presents  some  difference  of 
crystalline  form.  Some  varieties  of  Asbestos  belong  to  Amphibole,  but  the 
whole  group  will  be  described  under  the  species  Pyroxene,  to  which  it  more 
properly  belongs. 

BABivaTONiTE  presents  striking  resemblances  to  Amphibole,  and  also  to 
Tourmaline,  but  has  been  considered  a  distinct  species. 

386.  PTBorENE,  or  Auoite  (Monoclinic,  H=5 — 6,  SQs=8-2 — 
3*5).  This  is  the  name  given  to  a  large  group  of  minerals,  pre- 
sented under  various  external  forms,  and,  like  Amphibole  and 
some  others  already  described,  offering  very  striking,  though  diffi- 
cult, cases  of  isomorphism  and  dimorphism.  Many  divisions  of 
the  species  have  been  suggested,  but  we  retain  that  of  Werner, 
advocated  also  by  Dufr^noy.  According  to  this  view,  there  are 
two  principal  groups,  the  former  chiefly  occurring  in  igneous  rocks, 
and  the  latter  in  modem  volcanic  districts.    AU  are  silicates  of 
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magnesia  and  lime,  combined  with  one  or  more  bases,  of  which 
protoxide  of  iron  and  protoxide  of  manganese  are  most  abundant. 
These  bases  all  replace  each  other.  These  minerals  occur  crystal- 
line and  massive,  sometimes  fibrous,  sometimes  granular,  and 
sometimes  compact.     Lustre  vitreous.     Brittle. 

386.  Hyp£Bsth£K£  (H=6,  SG=3'39),  a  silicate  of  magnesia 
and  iron,  with  lime  and  manganese.  Found  in  crystals  and  cry- 
stalline, occasionally  in  large  quantities.  A  greyish  or  greenish 
black  mineral,  nearly  opake,  and  with  pearly  or  vitreous  lustre. 
Very  tough,  and  not  acted  on  by  acids.     Faulite  is  a  synonym. 

DiOPSlDB,  or  White  nudaeoUte,  is  white  or  pale  dear  green,  more  or  lees 
tTBiisparent ;  SahUte  and  BaikalUe  are  darker  green ;  Mutnte  occurs  in  long, 
flat,  crystalline  plates  ;  CoccolUe  in  grains,  green  or  white ;  Lherzolite  is  com- 
pact ;  Fanaite  and  AUalUe  are  names  that  have  been  given  to  other  varieties ; 
ffedenberffUe  and  Jeffersonite  are  ferruginous  varieties.  Some  manganese  va- 
rieties will  be  described  amongst  the  ores  of  manganese. 

887.  An  important  group  of  this  sub-species  is  that  which  contains  AsheHoB^ 
jMiantkuSf  Mouwtaii^-woody  MowUain'Cork^  and  Mountain-leather.  These  are 
some  of  them  so  fibrous  that  they  admit  of  beinff  woven  into  cloth,  which  from 
its  incombustibility  and  the  slowness  with  which  heat  passes  through  it,  is  used  as 
a  defence  in  entermg  heated  or  burning  places.  Some  kinds  seem  to  be  hydrous 
silicates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  and  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  distinct 
species ;  others  belong  to  the  species  Amphibole.  Composition  of  a  spedmen 
m>m  the  Little  St.  Bernard :  Sihca, 48*70 ;  alumina,  1*60;  lime,  14*60 ;  magnesia, 
9*90 ;  iron  protox.  20*30 ;  water,  2*20.  ZeuxUe  ib  a  distinct  variety  of  diopside 
resembling  Amianthus. 

388.  AuGiTE  or  Black-pyroxene,  the  form  usually  found  amongst 
modem  volcanic  rocks,  appears  in  black  or  greenish-coloured 
crystals,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  lime,  as  well  as  iron  and  mag- 
nesia. Baealt  has  been  regarded  as  a  massive  form  of  this  variety, 
and  win  be  further  described  when  treating  of  rocks. 

A  crystalline  mineral  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  Owralite^  inter- 
mediate between  amphibole  and  pyroxene. 

389.  DiALLAOE,  Bastite  (Monoclinic,  H=4-5,  SG=8-2--3-5). 
Silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  This  name  has  been  applied  to 
different  minerals.  It  may  be  considered  to  include  Bronzite,  a 
mineral  of  greenish  brown  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  common  in 
serpentine  ;  and  Schiller'Spar,  a  dusky  green  mineral,  brittle,  and 
of  metallic  pearly  lustre.  Composition  of  a  specimen  of  Schiller- 
spar  from  the  Hartz:  Silica, 5d'71 ;  alumina,  2*82  ;  magnesia^  17*55 ; 
hme,  17*06;  iron  and  manganese  protoxides,  8*08;  water,  1*04. 
Bronzite  contains  30  per  cent,  of  magnesia  and  very  little  Ume. 
Diachmte  is  a  variety  of  diaUage.  Antigorite  is  a  variety  of 
bronzite.  Smaragdite  is  an  emer^d-green  mineral,  also  belonging 
to  bronzite.    Gobhardite  is  probably  a  variety  of  Schiller-spar. 
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yi.  SUico-aluminateSf  Silico-fluates,  and  other  iaUs  of  similar 

nature. 

390.  Topaz,  Silico-fluate  of  alumina.      Silica,  35*52 ;  alumina, 

5614;  iron  protoxide,  17-21.   (Hexagonal,  H= 8,  Sa= 3-6.)    Cry- 

stallizes  in  right  rhombic  prisms ;  cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to  the 

base.     Colour  wine-yellow,  greenish,  bluisn,  or  reddish;  streak 

white ;  lustre  vitreous.     Occurs  generally  in  old  porphyritic  rocks 

in  the  XTral  and  Altai  mountains,  and  also  in  Scotland.     It  is 

found  in  Brazil,  frequently  as  a  pebble.     Employed  in  jewellery, 

the  colour  beiag  altered  by  heat.    Becomes  eleciric  by  heat.    Has 

two  axes  of  double  refraction.     Picnite  and  Fyrophyiolite  are 

varieties ;  but  the  former  is  thought  to  differ  in  its  crystalline 

system. 
Chondbodite,  SwnUe^  Maclwrite^  Silioo-fluate  of  magnesia. 

891.  MiOA,  Muscovy  glass,  A  group  of  minerals  having  ex- 
tremely perfect  lamination  and  a  marked  semi-metaUic  lustre,  more 
or  less  pearly.  They  present  several  examples  of  isomophism  in 
the  substitution  of  some  of  the  alkaline  earths  for  others,  and  an 
instance  of  dimorphism  iu  the  two  varieties  called  uni-axal  and 
H-axal  mica.  Mica  is  important  as  forming  one  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  granite,  and  it  is  used  in  Siberia  and  elsewhere  as  glass, 
owing  to  its  transparency,  toughness,  and  perfect  cleavage.  Ac- 
cording to  Hauy,  it  may  be  divided  into  lamins  only  ^^^^  ^th  of 

an  inch  thick. 

892.  Bi-AXAL  MIOA  or  Potash  hioa  (Monodinio,  H  »  2 — 2*5,  SG  ^  2*66 — 3). 
Colour,  shades  of  white,  grey,  green,  brown,  red,  yiolet,  and  black ;  silver-white, 
greyish-green,  and  black,  bong  the  most  usuaL  This  is  the  common  kind  of 
mica,  and  generally  occurs  in  thin  foliated  masses,  plates,  or  scales,  in  granite 
and  mica-schist.  Composition :  Silica,  46*3 ;  alumina,  36*8 ;  potash,  9*2 ;  per- 
oxide of  iron,  4*6 ;  fluoric  acid,  0*7;  water,  1*8. 

Lepidolitb  or  Lithia-mica  occurs  in  crystals  of  purplish  colour,  and  in 
masses  of  aggregated  scales.  Lithia  is  here  present  in  the  place  of  alumina  to 
the  extent  offirom  2  to  6  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  fluoric  add  is  much 
more  considerable  than  in  potash-mica.    It  is  monodinic  or  perhaps  tridinio. 

893.  TJni-axal  mica  orMAaNBSiA-iacA  (Hexagonal,  H»2'5 — 3,  SG»2*85 
— ^2*9).  This  mineral  contains  from  10  to  26  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  alumina 
being  present  only  to  the  extent  of  about  15  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
potash  remains  nearly  the  same  for  all  varieties  of  mica,  but  is  generally  inter- 
mediate in  this  variety  between  the  proportions  met  with  in  the  two  fonner. 
Biotite  is  another  name  for  this  mineral 

Fuchrite  is  a  green  mica  containing  chrome.  Plumose  mica  is  a  variety  in 
which  the  scales  are  arranged  in  a  featheiy  form.  The  name  Subellane  has 
been  given  to  a  red  mica.  Marfforodite  is  a  variety  of  common  mica.  Mydrtmt' 
mica  contains  14  percent,  of  water. 

LEnooFHAiTB  contains  Hi  per  cent,  of  gluoina. 

894.  Datholite,  JSsmarktte^  Hvdrous  boro-silicate  of  lime  (Monodinio^ 
H  >-  5 — 5*6,  SG  "»  2*9—3).  Founa  crystalline  and  botiyoidal,  in  the  latter 
case  called  BotryoUte,  Colour  whitish;  translucent.  When  abundant  it  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  borax.    Haytorite  and  MmmboldtUe  are  varieties. 
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395.  ToxmMAiiNB  (RhombohedraJ,  H  =  7—7-6,  SG  =  3—3-3). 
Crystalliiie  in  prisms,  also  coarse  columnar,  and  sometimes  massiye. 
Brittle.  Lustre  vitreous  to  resinous.  Electrically  polar  when 
heated.  Blue  and  green  varieties  exhibit  dichroism.  Black,  or 
brown  black  is  the  more  common  colour,  but  red  and  yellow  cry- 
stals occur.  The  streak  is  white.  The  composition  of  tourmalines 
is  very  varied  and  complicated;  boracic  acid,  however,  is  an  almost 
invariable  ingredient,  and  there  are  three  varieties,  one  containing 
a  sensible  proportion  of  lithia,  another  of  soda,  and  a  third  of  pot- 
ash. Most  specimens  contain  a  proportion  of  iron  or  manganese 
oxides.     The  colours  are  derived  from  these  latter  ingredients. 

ItubellUe  is  s  red  Turietj  $  IndicolUe^  an  indigo  blue  j  and  BrazU^emerald^  a 
groen. 

The  folloTring  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  principal  varieties  of  the 
tourmaline: — a.  Yellow  and  brown.    6.  Black,    c.  Blackest,    d.  Violet,    e.  Bed. 

d.  b.  e.  d,  e. 

Fluorine 2-BO        2-10        164        2*00        2*47 

Phosphoric  add 0*24        0-08        0-12        0*27 

Silica   38-33      87-11      36-61      86-71      88*38 

Boracic  arid    986        878        762        711        741 

Alumina 3315      31-26      82-92      3600      4397 

Red  oxide  of  iron  307        7*57        813        714 

Protoxide  of  iron  012        0-77        9-61         

Protoxide  of  manganese 0*11        5*62        2*60 

Magnesia 10*89        9*48        0*78        2*30        1*62 

Lime    0*77        0*80        0*72        080        0*62 

Soda    1   ,.Ko        1-78        1*86        204        1-97 

Potash J    ^^^        0-32        058        0*88        0*21 

liithia 0*48 

AxiiTTTB,  Thumiie,  ToHolyte,  occurs  inriolet  crystals,  remarkable  as  affording 
one  of  the  few  representatiTe  forms  of  the  unsymmetrical  oblique  prism. 

896.  SCHOBL  IS  a  name  that  has  been  given  to  several  minerals  of  very  di- 
stinct character.  The  most  correct  application  seems  to  be  that  which  re&n  it 
to  a  varieU^  of  tourmaline,  as  a  rock  consisting  of  quartz  and  tourmaline  is 
gmerally  designated  schorl  roek.  There  is  however  no  mineral  described  as 
sdiorl  in  the  most  accurate  works  on  mineralogy. 

897.  Sphsns,  TitanUe  (MonocUnic,  H  »  &— 6*6,  80  -  8*4—8*6),  Silioo- 
titanate  of  lime.  A  well-known  mineral,  coloiued  variously  with  greenish-grey, 
greyish,  or  reddish-green  tints.  It  occurs  in  altered  and  igneous  rocks.  (Trsew- 
ooUe  is  a  rose-coloured  sphene^  containing  manganese.  MetuicetMiUe  is  a  dark 
Tariety.  PictiU  is  dirty  ydlow.  The  name  Semeline  has  been  given  to  an 
orange-yellow  variety. 

MosAiTBBiTS  contains  also  cerium  and  Umthanium. 

898.  Lapis-lazttli,  Lazulite,  {7Z^ramarin«  (Octahedral,  H  =  5*5, 
8G'=:2-d8  —  2'42).  Generally  massive;  of  a  rich  and  bril- 
liant azure  blue  colour,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
Bulphuret  of  sodium.  Obtamed  from  Persia,  and  near  Lake  Baikal 
in  oiberia.  Crystallizes  rarely  in  dodecahedrons.  Consists  of  silica, 
85'8 ;  alumina,  34*8 ;  soda,  23*2;  carb.  lime,  3*1 ;  sulphur,  3*1.  It 
is  used  in  mosaic-work  and  other  costly  inlaid  furniture.    When 
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Eowdered  it  is  manufactured  into  ultramarine,  but  this  has  lately 
een  made  artificiallj.     HaiM/ne,  with  a  nearly  allied  mineral, 
8pinellane,  also  called  Nosean,  cannot  with  propriety  be  separated. 
HELTiNli  is  remarkable  for  oontainmg  sulphuret  of  manganese  as  one  of  the 
bases  in  the  silicates  of  which  it  is  composed.    It  is  the  only  instonoe  known  in 
which  a  sulphuiet  acts  in  this  way. 

YII.  AluminaUt. 

899.  Sfhtelus,  Aluminate  of  magnesia :  AlumiTia,  69'01 ;  mag- 
nesia, 26*21 ;  silica,  2*02 ;  iron  prot.  0*71 ;  chromium  ox.  1*10 
(Octahedral,  H  =  8,  SG  =  3'4  —  8'8).  A  common  crystalline 
gem,  resembling  yarious  precious  stones,  and  denying  its  ordinary 
names  from  those  resemblances.  The  scarlet  or  bright  red  crystals 
are  called  Spinelle'rvhy,  the  rose-red  Salas-rulnf,  the  orange-red 
Bubicelle,  the  violet  Jlrnandine-'rvhy,  the  green  ChlarO'apineUe, 
and  the  black  Pleanaste.  Opake  octahedral  crystals  are  called 
Ceylanite.  They  are  of  the  nardness  of  topaz.  The  colour  is 
derived  from  oxides  of  iron,  chrome,  copper,  or  other  metals.  The 
mineral  is  found  in  igneous  rocks,  the  black  varieties  in  volcanic 
districts,  and  the  lighter  colours  in  granite  and  ^eiss. 

YoLxmBiTB  is  a  hydrous  aluminate  of  magnesia,  found  in  the  Ural. 

AuTOMOXiTB,  or  Qiihmte^  resembles  spinelle,  but  contains  upwards  of  80  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  zinc.    Mereynite  is  a  variety. 

Dysluitb  is  a  similar  mineral,  with  a  large  per-centage  of  iron. 

400.  Chsysobebyl  or  Chfmaphane,  Aluminate  of  glucina  (Hexa- 

fonal,  H=8'5,  SG=8*69 — 8*78),  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable  gem, 
ut  rarely  without  flaws.    Colour  bright  green.    H = 8*6,  SG= 8*69 
— 8*78.     Specimens  from  the  Ural  have  been  called  Alexandrite. 
TUBNIBITB,  Aluminate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 


CHAPTEE   X. 


DESGBIFTION  OF  METALS  AITD  METALLIFEBOUS  MINSKAI^ 

OB  OBES. 

The  minerals  that  remain  to  be  described  are  those  to  which 
the  term  metallic  or  metalliferous  applies  with  more  or  less  accu- 
racy. They  are  collected  together  into  one  class,  and  include  a 
variety  of  species  of  great  interest  and  importance. 


CLASS  THE  FIFTH. 
METALS. 
401.  This  class  includes  two  kinds  of  minerals,  very  easily  di- 
stinguished by  their  aspect.     They  consist  of,  Jlret,  the  native 
metalB,  and  combinations  of  native  metals  with  each  other  pos- 
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sessing  a  metallic  lustre;  and  secondly^  combinations  of  metals 
with  osygen  or  with  acids,  not  having  generally  a  metaUic  lustre, 
and  often  resembling  the  silicates  in  appearance.  They  have, 
however,  a  peculiar  aspect,  and,  generally,  a  high  specific  gravity, 
and  they  almost  always  yield  a  regulus  or  metallic  ash  on  trial 
with  the  blowpipe. 

In  the  present  Chapter,  these  various  minerals  will  be  grouped 
mider  the  nead  of  the  metal  most  important  in  their  composition, 
and,  after  a  short  notice  of  the  metal  itself,  the  chief  ores,  if  any, 
will  be  alluded  to,  and  the  names  only  (with  the  composition)  of 
the  other  minerals  mentioned. 

Base  Metals. 

Under  this  head  are  included  those  metals  which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  metaUic  state  by  the  simple  application  of  heat. 
There  are  three  divisions :  the  first,  including  those  that  are  brittle, 
and  require  an  intense  heat  to  reduce  them;  the  second,  those 
that  are  brittle,  and  can  readily  be  fused ;  and  the  third,  those 
that  are  malleable.  The  first  includes  Titanium^  Ihrngstetiy  Mohh- 
denunif  Cfhromium,  Uranium,  and  Mdiwcmese ;  besides  fom*  other 
metals,  only  known  to  the  chemist.  The  second  includes  Arsenic, 
Antimony,  Tellurium,  and  Bismuth ;  and  the  last,  a  great  number 
of  the  more  common  useful  metals. 

• 

Gboup  1.  Brittle  Metals,  Justble  with  difficulty, 

TITAmXJM. 

402.  Titanium,  although  a  true  metal,  and  occurring  sometimes 
native,  has  more  analogies  with  silica  than  with  the  metallic  mine- 
rals generally.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  nature  in  combination  with 
oxygen,  forming  titanates  of  various  earths  and  metals,  and  is  very 
universally  diffused  with  quartz  and  iron. 

When  obtained  artificially  as  a  metal,  or  in  the  slags  of  iron- 
works (where  it  is  found  not  unfrequently  in  the  form  of  brilliant 
cubic  crystals*),  titanium  is  foimd  to  be  of  copper-red  colour, 
very  brittle,  hard  enough  to  scratch  quartz  and  steel,  very  li^ht 
(SGf^  =  5*3),  and  infusiole  at  all  ordinary  temperatures,  not  being 
affected  by  the  highest  heat  of  the  blast-mmace.  In  a  crystallized 
state  it  is  not  acted  on  by  acids,  but  when  powdered  is  less  refrac- 
tory. Titanium  is  at  present  little  used  for  any  practical  purpose, 
but  an  attempt  was  once  made  to  employ  it  as  a  pigment. 

BuTELS,  Nigrine,  Titanio  add,  s  reddish-brown  mineral,  found  in  altered 
rocka,  and  used  to  a  small  extent  in  painting  on  porcelain,  and  in  enamelling 
artificial  teeth. 

Akatasb,  another  variety  of  Titanio  acid. 

*  WOhlct  ■qr>*'tliCM  cubes  aMfonned  of  cyanide  sad  of  idtniTCt  of  tiCaiihim.'' 

k2 
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Bbookttb,  a  third  Tariety.    JrkantUe  is  a  Tarietj  of  Brookite. 

Wabwickits,  Fluoride  of  titanium  and  iion. 

Sphxitb  is  a  silioo-titanate,  and  is  mentioned,  with  other  silicates,  in  a  former 
paragraph  (§  897). 

A&TACCAiriTB,  TitaniferouB  iron. 

SCHOBLOMITX,  FefToHtamiUe^  a  titanate  and  silicate  of  lime,  with  iron  and 
magnesia. 

TAirrALItTM,  NIOBIUM,  AIH)  PELOPItTM. 

403.  So  little  is  known  of  these  metals,  and  they  are  so  absolutely  without 
use  in  the  arts,  that  a  yery  short  notice  will  suffice. 

Tantauuk,  or  CoLXTMBimc  (SGb  6),  combines  with  oxygen,  forming  an  acid, 
whence  are  produced  several  compounds  called  Tantalates.  The  metu  is  hard 
and  infusible  before  the  smith's  forge.  The  various  Tantalates  contain  also  the 
met^  Niobium  and  Pelopium. 

The  following  are  chiefly  Titanates,  Tantalates,  and  Niobatee  of  iron,  with 
other  bases. 

luOENiTB,  CriehtonUe^  MoksUe,  Waahi^gUmUe^  MengiUy  MenechamUe^ 
TUaniiie  iron.  The  minerals  thus  named  contain  fix)m  8  to  &8  per  cent,  of 
peroxide  of  titanium.    They  are  titanates  of  iron. 

IsEBDTE,  Orefforite,  0<muinite,  IHtaniferout  stmd,  Nigrine^  other  titanates 
of  iron  with  manganese. 

TantaIiITB,  lirro'ta/idalUe^  Tantalate  of  iron  and  manffaneee  with  tin. 

Ck>Li7iCBiTS,  Bmerine,  JfiobUe^  Niobote  and  tantalate  of  iron  and  manganese 
with  tin. 

YtTBOTANTALITE,    EuXEKITE,    FXBOVSOiriTB,    PtBOOHLOSE,    TJRAKOTAir- 

TALITB,  PoLTiaoKiTB,  PoLTKBASE,  contaiH  Yttria,  Uranium,  Cerium,  Lan- 
thanium,  with  other  metalloids,  as  bases,  combined  with  Tantalic,  Titanic, 
Scheelio,  Niobio,  and  Molybdic  acids.    They  are  unimportant  minerals. 
Ptbbhitb  is  said  to  be  a  niobate  of  idroonia. 

TUNGSTEN. 

404.  Tungsten  is  a  hard  brittle  metal,  of  light  steel-grey  colour, 
and  brilliant  metallic  lustre  (SG  =  17*6).  It  is  barely  fusible  at 
the  greatest  heat  of  the  smith's  forge,  but  when  heated  to  redness 
in  the  open  air  it  bums  into  the  peroxide  (tungstic  acid).  Its 
ores,  tunestates  of  lime,  iron,  and  manganese,  are  yery  frequently 
associated  with  those  of  tin,  and  injure  the  latter  greatly.  TSma- 
sUe  acid  has  been  found  native.  No  use  is  made  of  the  metal  in 
the  arts.     Tungstic  acid  is  used  by  the  dyers. 

WoLFBAif,  Tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese  (H  ■>  5,  SG-  »  7 — ^7*5).  In 
this  mineral  lime  sometimes  replaces  part  of  the  iron.  Although  of  no  value. 
Wolfram  is  not  witUbut  interest  in  its  association  with  the  ores  of  tin,  which 
it  interferes  with  so  much  as  sometimes  to  render  the  ore  valueless.  It  is  hard, 
and  ertremely  heavy,  and  sometimes  magnetic.  Colour  brownish-Uaok,  with 
reddish-brown  streak.  It  fuses  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  magnetio  globule, 
studded  with  crystalline  points. 

TnvoflTATE  OF  Lead,  StolsUe. 

TirKGSTATE  OP  LiME,  JFkUe  wolfram.  White  tnngtUn,  SckeelUe  (§  846). 

TlTNOSTIC  OCQBB. 

MOLYBDENUM. 

405.  Molybdenum  is  a  silver^white,  brittle,  very  infusible  metal, 
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not  to  be  procured  in  buttons  by  the  heat  of  the  smith's  forge, 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  8*64.  It  oxidizes  readily.  It 
occurs  in  nature  with  sulphur  and  oxygen,  and  also  with  lead  as 
MoUfhdate  of  lead.  The  sulphuret  resembles  lead,  and  is  remark- 
ably unctuous  to  the  touch,  by  which  it  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished.    This  metal  has  been  little  used  in  the  arts. 

Moi.TBDBinTB,  Sulphuret  of  molybdenum  (MbS^.  Used  Bometimes  in 
colouring  poroelAin. 

MoLYBDic  OGHSB,  Molybdio  acid,  or  oxide  of  molybdenum. 

VANADItTM. 

406.  A  silver-white  metal,obtained  irom  some  Swedish  ores  of  iron,  and  from 
Vamadimiie  (a  vanadiate  of  lead),  and  vanadiates  of  copper,  or  combined  with 
Ume.  It  has  no  value  in  the  arts,  unless  a  suggestion  to  employ  vanadiate  of 
Mfwiiw/mU.  as  a  writing  fluid  should  be  found  of  importance. 

CHROMIUM. 

407.  Chromium  is  a  hard,  brittle  metal  of  greyish-white  colour, 
resembling  iron,  having  a  high  metallic  lustre,  and  exceedingly 
infusible.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6,  but  it  is  rarely  obtained  in  the 
metaUic  state,  and  has  never  been  used  as  a  metal.  It  does  not 
oxidize  readily  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  combines  readily  with 
oxygen  at  a  red  heat.  Combined  with  oi^gen  it  forms  oxide  of 
chromium  and  chromie  aoid^  and  with  iron  and  lead  it  forms  chro- 
mates  of  those  metals.     It  occurs  with  iron  in  meteorites. 

The  ores  of  chromium  are  employed  in  the  manufjEtcture  of  chro- 
mate  of  potash,  a  yellow  salt  largely  used  by  calico-printers.  Mixed 
with  a  soluble  salt  of  lead,  an  artificial  chromate  of  lead  is  pro- 
duced of  deep  orange-red  or  orange-yellow  colour,  which  forms  an 
excellent  pigment,  used  both  in  oil  and  water  colours,  in  calico- 
printing  and  in  dveing.  The  oxide  of  chromium  gives  a  green 
colour  to  glass  and  porcelain,  and  is  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
emerald.  Both  by  itself,  and  with  the  oxides  of  other  metals,  it 
is  also  extensively  used  as  a  colouring  material  in  dyeing  and  in 
calico-printing,  in  potteir,  porcelain,  enamel,  and  oil-painting,  and 
in  glass-staimng ;  and  ui  one  of  its  combinations  it  has  been 
employed  as  a  preservative  of  wood.  Chromic  acid  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  spinelle  ruby.  It  is  used  as  an  agent  to 
discharge  colours  in  dyeing  in  lieu  of  chlorine. 

Chbomje  oohbe.  Oxide  of  chromium.  This  mineral  has  been  found  in  the 
Shetland  Islands  and  in  France  in  an  earthy  state— the  proportion  of  oxide  of 
chromium  varying  from  2i  to  25  per  cent.  WolchontkUe  is  a  name  eiven  to  a 
variety  frt>m  Perm,  in  Russia,  with  80  per  cent,  of  silica.  WUotchine  is  another 
variety. 

408.  Chbomitb,  Chromio  iron,  Chromate  of  iron  and  alumina 
(Octahedral,  H=5'5,  SQ=4r'4 — 4*5^.  This  mineral  consists  of 
green  oxide  of  chromium,  60;  protoxide  of  iron,  20*1 ;  alumina,  11*8 ; 
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magnesia,  7*5.  Occurs  in  octahedral  crystals  or  massive,  in  small 
fi^reen  fragments,  attracted  bj  the  magnet.  Colour  iron-black  and 
Brownish-black.  Found  in  serpentine  and  crystalline  limestone, 
commonly  in  some  of  the  Western  islands  of  Scotland,  either  in 
veins,  nests,  or  disseminated.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Bare  Hilla 
near  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  U.S.,  and  in  the  continuation  of  similar 
rocks  in  PennsylvaniA  and  New  Jersey;  in  Unst  and  Fetlar,  Shet> 
land  Isles,  and  at  Portsay  in  Banffshire ;  in  the  department  of  Yar, 
France ;  in  Silesia  and  Bohemia ;  in  the  Ural  mountains ;  in  the 
mountains  near  Drontheim  in  Norway;  in  Asiatic  Turkey;  and 
in  the  Sharrawarry  HiUs  near  Madras.  The  supply  is  obtained 
at  present  from  Turkey,  Baltimore,  Drontheim  and  Shetland :  the 
average  yield  of  the  ore  is  40  to  45  per  cent.,  and  the  value  £12 
to  £13  per  ton.  This  is  the  chief  ore  of  chromium.  It  is  much 
used  in  the  preparation  of  pigments,  and  is  an  important  and 
valuable  ore, 

409.  A  very  combustible  metal,  burning  in  the  air  at  a  tem- 
perature of  400°  Fahr.,  but  unaltered  by  exposure  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  more  resembles  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkaline 
eartns,  and  especially  magnesium,  than  the  true  metals;  it  has, 
however,  a  metallic  lustre  equal  to  that  of  silver,  and  it  is  malleable 
to  a  certain  extent.  Its  colour  is  greyish  or  reddish-brown. 
SG=9.  It  is  almost  infusible.  The  oxides  of  Uranium  are  used  in 
the  porcelain  manufacture  as  a  pigment,  yielding  a  fine  orange  tint 
in  the  enamelling  fire,  and  a  bl^k  colour  in  that  in  which  the 
porcelain  is  baked. 

410.  PiTCHBLSiTDB,  Oxide  of  Tiramum  (UO,  H»5*5,  SGI-»6'35 — 648).  A 
sreTiBh,  browniBh,  or  yelvet  black  mineral,  often  massive ;  opake ;  dull ;  contain- 
ing 79  to  87  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  uranium  with  silica,  loetd,  iron,  and  some 
impurities.  It  occurs  in  reins  with  ores  of  lead  and  silver  in  Saxony,  and  with 
tin  in  Cornwall.  Urtxme  oehre  is  a  hydrous  peroxide  found  with  pitchblende. 
It  is  a  yellow  pulverulent  mineraL  CaracUe  resembles  pitchblende,  but  con- 
tains alumina.  OnfMni-erz,  or  hyacinth-red  pitchblende,  is  a  variety  with 
Vanadium.    PUtin-ert  is  another  variety. 

UsAiiTTE,  Phosphate  of  uranium.  Tnis  includes  two  minerals,  Uramte  and 
ChdUcoUte  {Torherite\  the  one  containing  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  other 
phosphate  of  copper,  combined  with  the  phosphate  of  uranium.  They  are  veiy 
brittle;  the  former  is  of  bright  dear  yellow,  and  the  latter  of  green  colour. 
H«2,  SG«312or3-33. 

Samabseite,  UranO'tant<dtUe,  Oxide  of  uranium  with  niobic  and  tungstic 
adds. 

JoHAinfiTE,  Uran  vitriotf  Sulphate  of  uranium* 

MANGANESE. 

411.  The  earthy  oxides  of  this  metal  are  very  widely  diffused 
oyer  the  earth,  frequently  in  bands  of  small  thiclmess  between  the 
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oldest  and  seoondaiy  groups  of  rocks,  but  often  in  masses  without 
anj  regularity,  either  parallel  or  traosyerse  to  the  stratification. 
The  sandstone  called  by  foreign  geologists  Arkose  is  one  in  which 
these  masses  frequently  occur.  The  crystalline  minerals  of  manga- 
nese are  generally  in  tlun  veins.  The  metal  when  obtained  resemUes 
cast  iron,  is  moderately  ductile,  but  breaks  with  a  blow  of  the 
hammer ;  is  ^ible  with  great  difficulty,  rapidly  tarnishes  and  falls 
to  powder  on  exposure  to  damp  air,  decomposing  water  and  giviiig 
off  the  odour  of  hydrogen  when  breathed  on.  (SG=7'86.) 

Manganese  is  not  used  in  the  arts  in  the  metallic  state,  but  its 
oxides  are  employed  in  bleaching  to  a  very  large  extent,  owin^  to 
the  fiicility  with  which  they  part  with  theur  oxygen  gas.  Besides 
this  use,  the  oxides  are  valuable  in  giving  violet  colours  to  glass, 
and  removing  brown  and  green  tints  from  the  same  substonce. 
The  sulphate  and  chloride  are  used  in  calico-printing,  the  sulphate 
giving  a  chocolate  or  bronze  colour.  Waa^  one  of  the  impure 
hydrous  oxides,  is  used  also  as  a  coarse  pigment,  and  in  glazing 
pottery.  The  ores  of  manganese  are  genendfy  associated  with  iron, 
often  with  baryta,  and  sometimes  with  cobalt. 

MAKQAJngSB-BLBypE,  Alohondine,  Sulphuret  of  mangimeBe  (Mn  S).  Mauerite 
ia  another  sulphuret  (Mn  S^). 

AjuskioaIi  MAifQAirBSE,  ArBeniuTet  of  manganese  (Mn  As). 

412.  Fybolusite,  Peroxide  of  manganese :  Manganese,  61*80 ; 
oxygen,  85*42,  with  baryta,  silica  and  water  (MnO^,  Hexagonal, 
Hs2 — ^2*6,  8G'=4-7 — 6).  Colour  blackish-grey  or  olack;  gene- 
rally massive,  botryoidal,  fibrous,  earthy  or  compact,  and  often 
dendritic.  This  is  the  most  common  ore  of  manganese,  and  is 
much  worked  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  in  Thuringia,  West> 
phalia,  Moravia,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia ;  in  Hungary  and  France ; 
m  the  United  States ;  m  Brazil ;  in  England,  in  Cornwall,  Devon- 
shire, and  Somersetshire;  and  in  Scotland  near  Aberdeen.  It 
contiuna  very  little  water,  and  gives  off  10  to  11  per  cent,  of  oxygen 

at  a  red  heat. 

413.  MAiroAiriTE,  Hydrous  sesqoioxide  of  manganese.  This  mineral  is 
deseribed  l^  Beudant  and  referred  to  by  Dufrdnoy  as  Aeerdese»  It  is  much 
hardfor  than  ^rrolusite  (Hb>3'5),  containing  oxygen  in  excess,  and  about  10 
per  cent,  of  water.  The  names  Nemirirkite  and  Varvtufite  have  been  given  to 
vaneties.    It  has  little  valuer 

Ha-USKakvitb,  Sesouioxide  of  manganese. 

BBAUirrrs,  Protoxide  of  manganese.  PoUanUe  is  supposed  to  be  a  pseudo- 
morphous  form.    • 

Cbboksbitb,  Oxide  of  manganese  and  copper. 

414.  Waj),  Bog  mangainete,  also  called  Earthg  manganese^  a 
peroxide  of  manganese,  with  much  water  (H=3,  SG=2'd — 8*7). 
This  ore  is  very  impure,  being  mixed  geneiuQy  with  oxides  of  iron, 
cobalt,  copper,  and  various  other  substances.  It  is  used  in  bleach- 
ing, and  m  the  manufacture  of  the  pigment  called  wnber^  and  when 
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mixed  with  linseed-oil  often  takes  fire  spontaneously.  It  is  found 
near  Exeter^  and  in  many  places  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

An  aliuninate  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese  occurs  near  Siegen 
on  the  Bhine,  and  appears  to  be  a  distinct  mineral. 

416.  PsiLOMBLANE  (H=5 — 6,  SG=41— 4-2),  a  doubtful  mi- 
neral,  probably  a  mixture  of  man^anite  of  baryta  or  potash,  with 
peroxide  of  manganese.  Composition  of  a  specimen :  Manganese, 
51-22 ;  oxygen,  26'2B ;  bar^  1650 ;  water,  4.  It  is  an  abundant 
ore,  generfdly  accompanymg  other  ores  of  the  same  metal.  It 
contains  cobalt.  HeterocUn  and  Marceline  are  similar  ores,  con- 
taining silica. 

DiALLoaiTB,  MhodocroUte,  Carbonate  of  manganese  (Hexagonal,  H  »  8'5— 4*5, 
Sa-Sa— 8-6). 

HiTBBAirLiTB,  Hetebozitb,  and  TBiPHYLLnrx,  or  THpRte,  are  phosphatee 
of  manganese  and  iron.     Dufr&ioj  puts  Iron  apcUite  in  the  same  list. 

416.  Makgaitese-spab,  Ited-mangane%e,  ■  Som-manganese, 
Rhodonite,  Photozitey  Bi-silicate  of  manganese  (Monoclinic, 
H=6 — 7,  SG=8'54— -3*68).  A  deep  rose-  or  flesh-coloured  mi- 
neral, crystalline  or  granular,  translucent  at  the  edges,  with  irre- 
gular fracture.  Composition:  Silica,  48;  manganese  protoxide,  49, 
with  lime  and  magnesia.  It  is  sufficiently  common,  though  rare  in 
England,  and  is  found  both  in  veins  and  beds.  It  is  susceptible  of 
a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  as  an  ornamental  stone,  and  also  in 
colouring  glass  and  glazing  pottery.  Troostite,  or  Troolite,  is  a 
variety  containing  iron.  Sustamite,  Opsimoge,  and  Dyssnite,  are 
probaoly  varieties  obtained  by  partial  decomposition.  Tephroite  is 
a  silicate  containing,  silica,  30;  manganese  protox.  67,  with  a  little 
iron  and  water. 

Tbi-bilicats  of  MAiTGAiniSB  is  a  oonoretionaiT  mineral,  much  lighter  and 
less  hard  than  the  former,  and  yery  brittle.  AiloffUe  is  a  yoriety.  All  the 
silicates  of  manganese  are  doubtful,  and  oontain  many  impurities  and  aocidental 
substances. 

G-BOVP  2.  Brittle,  and  easily  Jkmble  or  volatile  Metals. 

ARSENIC. 

417.  Arsenic  occurs  in  a  native  state  nearly  pure  and  sometimes 
crystallized,  and  also  with  many  other  metals,  especially  iron,  cobalt, 
nickel,  silver,  copper,  antimonv,  and  manganese.  It  is  a  bluish- 
white  or  steel-grey  metal  with  bnlliant  lustre.  It  is  very  soft 
(H=3'5)  but  brittle,  and  has  a  granular  fracture  and  graniilar  or 
lamellar  texture.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6*7 — 6.  At  a  compara- 
tively low  temperature  (365^)  it  volatilizes  and  is  readily  inflam- 
mable, giving  off  a  strong  odour  of  garlic.  It  readily  tarnishes, 
becoming  almost  black  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  conducts  elec- 
tricity perfectly. 

Arsenic   combines  with   oxygen   naturally  in   White  arsenic 
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(arsenious  acid)  and  -with  sulphur  in  two  fonuB,  both  common  and 
valuable  minerals.  It  also  forms  arseniurets  with  various  metals. 
It  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  metal,  in  mixture  with  lead,  to  manufac- 
ture shot,  its  effect  being  to  make  the  lead  break  readily  in  drops. 
It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  several  allovs  of  lead,  antimony,  bismuth, 
Ac,  White  arsenic  is  used  in  medicine,  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  and  by  candle-makers,  and  the  siQphurets  (reahar  and  or- 
pimenf)  are  valuable  pigments,  used  both  in  dyeing  and  in  the  fine 
arts.  Arsenic  acid  (a  second  combination  with  oxygen)  forms 
many  metallic  and  other  salts,  called  Arseniatea. 

NaTTVE  ABSEiaC. 

White  absekic  {Ab^  O3). 

Phamuicolitey  and  other  arseniates  of  lime  are  described  in  §  345. 
Kujffernickel  and  White  nickel  (§  455),  SmalUne  and  Arsenical  cobalt  (§  461), 
with  ArsemctU  pyrites  (§  440),  are  arseniurets  elsewhere  referred  to. 

418.  Bealgab,  Ked  sulphuret  of  arsenic  (AsS).  Eound  in 
oblique  pnsms  or  massive,  of  a  beautiful  clear  cochineal  or  orange- 
red  colour.  Transparent.  H=l-6 — 2,  SGh=3-35— 3-65.  Found 
chiefly  in  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  with  tellurium  and  gold ; 
also  irom  China.  Used  for  coloured  fire  in  fireworks.  Contains 
70  per  cent,  arsenic. 

419.  Obpimekt,  Yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic  (AsgSj,  H=l-6, 
SQ=3'48).  Barely  crystalline.  Contains  61  per  cent,  of  arsenic. 
Subtransparent.  Sectile.  Obtained  from  Hungary,  Turkey,  China, 
South  and  North  America.  Made  use  of  as  the  basis  of  the  pig- 
ment called  Xing' s-yellow. 

ANTIMONY. 

420.  Antimony  is  a  silver-white  metal,  slightly  blue,  and  with 
very  brilliant  lustre.  Its  hardness  is  about  equal  to  that  of  gold. 
80-= 6*7 — 6*8.  Compact,  and  brittle.  It  does  not  oxidize  on 
exposure  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  fuses  a  little  below  red 
heat  and  bums  vividly.  It  is  found  native  but  not  abundantlv. 
It  occurs  generally  with  lead,  silver,  arsenic,  <&c.,  but  the  only 
important  ore  is  the  sulphuret.  As  a  metal  it  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  type  metaty  of  which  it  forms  from  one-foiu^h  to  a 
twelfth  part,  the  rest  being  lead,  with  a  little  tro,  bismuth,  and 
copper.  Mixed  with  lead  alone  it  forms  the  rather  brittle  plates 
from  which  music  is  printed.  ITard  pewter  is  made  of  12  parts 
tin  and  1  antimony.  Britannia  metal  of  100  parts  tin,  8  antimony, 
2  bismuth,  and  2  copper.  With  iron  it  forms  a  hard  whitish  alloy. 
A  very  small  quantity  renders  gold  unmaUeable.  The  sulphuret 
(crude  antimony)  has  sometimes  been  used  in  the  East  to  stain 
the  hair  black.  The  oxides  are  much  used  in  medicine,  and 
also  in  giving  colour  to  factitious  gems.  Hungary  has  sirpplied 
600  tons  annually,  and  large  quantities  have  been  obtainea  from 

K  5 
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various  parts  of  England  and  France,  and  till  lately  from  the  island 

of  Borneo. 

Natiyi  AlfTiMOKT,  with  a  little  Bilrer  (rarelj  oryBtallised). 

AXTiMONiAii  BILYIK  (Silyer  77,  antimony  23). 

Stiblite,  Antimoniato  of  antimony. 

AiTTiMONiATB  OF  LEAD  (Ant.  31  per  cent.). 

AssENiCAL  JlNTIHONT  (Antimonj  37  per  cent.,  anenio  62). 

421.  Gbet  antimont  (SbS,,  Rhombic  H= 2,  Sa=s4-ft— 4-7). 
An  important  mineral,  containing,  ant.  73,  sulpb.  27.  Colour 
lead-grey.  Sectile,  cleaving  readily.  Often  in  long  prismatic  or 
aciciueu*  crystals,  witb  strong  vertical  stri».  Occurs  in  masses  or 
veins  in  the  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks.  Often  compact  and 
sometimes  capillary.  It  fuses  rapidly  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It 
resembles  the  oxides  of  manganese,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by 

its  cleavage. 

422.  ZiKESiOTB,  Snlphuret  of  antimony  and  lead  (proportion  of  antimony 
46  per  cent.). 

f  XiAGiOKiTB,  another  snlphuret  (Ant.  38  per  cent.). 

Feathxb  QBE,  a  third  (Ant.  31  per  cent.). 

BouiiAirOEBiTB,  a  fourth  (Ant.  25i  per  cent.). 

Bed  ANTncomr,  Kermes  mineral^  AnHmongf  blende^  Snlphuret  and  oxide  of 
antimony  (Ant.  75  per  cent.). 

WoLFSBEBOiTE,  Sulphuret  of  oopper  and  antimony  (Ant.  47). 

White  ANTiMOirr,  ValenHnite,  Oxide  of  antimony.  Senarmontite  is  a  variety. 
Both  contain  Ant.  84'32,  ox.  15*68. 

Aktimovo-fhyllite,  an  impure  oxide  of  antimony. 

Bebthibbite,  HaidingeriUy  Sulphuret  of  antimony  and  iron  (Ant.  25  per 
cent.). 

Jambsokite,  Sulphuret  of  antimony  and  lead  with  iron  and  bismuth  (Ant. 
85  per  cent.). 

In  addition  to  these  are  sereral  other  sulphurets  of  antimony  and  lead,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  ores  of  lead.  These  are  SteinmannUe^  KUlbrickemte^ 
Kobellite,  White  silver.  Qeoeronite  and  Boulangerite  are  sometimes  regarded 
as  belonging  to  this  group.    See  §  435. 

TELLURIUM. 

423.  Tellurium  occurs  native,  generally  iu  combination  witb 
eold,  iron  and  silver,  and  often  witb  lead  and  bismutb.  Its  colour 
IS  brilliant  white,  like  tbat  of  tin ;  it  is  brittle,  rather  less  ^ible 
tban  lead,  and  combustible.  H=2 — 2*5,  SG=6'15.  It  is  rare, 
and  of  no  use  in  tbe  arts.  It  bas  been  found  cbiefly  in  Transyl- 
vanian  mines.     Tbe  following  are  tbe  most  usual  combinations : — 

Native  tellubiitic  (Tellurium,  iron,  gold). 

Gbaphio  tellubhtm,  Cfraphio  Chid,  AuroteUmriie,  Sylvanite  (Tellurium, 
gold,  silver). 

Black  TBLLxnuxnc,  Nagyagite  (Tellinium,  sold,  lead,  silver,  sulphur). 
Foliated  tellttbitth  (Tellurium,  lead,  gold,  oopper,  silver,  sulpnur). 
Cabbonate  oe  tellvbium,  fferrerite.  Carbonate  of  tellurium  and  niokeL 

BISMUTH. 

424.  A  metal  of  considerable  interest  and  some  value,  employed 
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in  the  arts  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  cliieflj  found  native,  gene- 
rally combined  with  arsenic,  and  the  whole  supply  at  present  comes 
from  Saxony.  It  has  a  greyish  or  reddish-white  colour,  with  a 
distinct  reddish  shade.  SG-s9'9.  The  metal  crystallizes  readily 
in  cubes.  Its  texture  is  generally  crystalline.  Its  hardness  lies 
between  copper  and  lead,  it  breaks  under  the  hammer,  and  cannot 
be  drawn  into  wire.  It  fuses  at  497°  Eahr.  It  is  not  a  common 
metal,  and  is  usually  associated  with  iron,  lead,  silver,  arsenic,  and 
other  metals,  and  with  sulphur  or  oxygen. 

When  mixed  with  other  metals,  bismuth  generally  renders  them 
more  ^ible,  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  only  present  in  small 
quantity.  The  uses  of  bismuth  are  in  the  maniuacture  of  type- 
metal,  and  of  some  kinds  of  solder ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  as  a  cosmetic  {Pearl powder).  Plwnher*B solder  consists  of 
1  bismuth,  5  lead,  and  3  tin.  A  mixture  of  8  bismuth,  5  lead,  and 
3  tin  constitutes  a  fusible  metal  which  melts  at  a  heat  a  little  below 
that  of  boiliug  water  (200°  Fahr.).  A  small  addition  of  mercury 
adds  to  the  fusibility.     The  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  employed  as  a 

mordant  for  lilac  and  violet  dyes  in  caUco-printing. 

Native  bibututh. 

SiTLPHXTBET  OF  BISHUTH  oontainfl  81  per  cent,  bismuth,  and  fiiBee  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle. 

KoBBLLiTB,  Snlphnret  of  lead  and  bismuth,  contains  27per  oent.  of  bismuth. 

Patbiititb,  Plumbo-cupriferous  sulphuret  of  bismuth. 

AoiouiiAB  BISMUTH,  SiUf^uiet  of  bismuth,  lead  and  copper,  with  gold. 

Bismuth  tellubium  (Tellurium,  80;  bismuth,  60;  sulphur,  2;  silver,  2,  and 
trace  of  selenium). 

Tbtbadtmite,  Bomine  (Bismuth  60,  tellurium  85),  found  in  Hungary. 

Bishuth  oghbb,  Oxide  of  bismuth  with  carbonate  of  iron. 

Bismuthitb,  Agnente^  Carbonate  of  bismuth,  green  and  yellow  (Hb4, 

sa-7). 

Bismuth  blehde,  EulifHney  SOioate  of  bismuth  (siL  22,  ox.  bism.  69,  with 
iron,  manganese  and  water). 

GBOtTPd.  Malleable  Metals, 

ZINO. 
425.  Zinc  is  much  used  in  the  arts,  generally  in  sheets.  It 
melts  at  rather  a  low  temperature  (773°  Fahr.),  and  hoils  at  a 
white  heat.  It  is  so  volatile  as  to  be  occasiomdly  distilled.  Its 
colour  is  bluish-white,  its  fracture  clean  and  laminated,  and  very 
brilliant.  SQ=6'8&— 7'20,  varying  according  to  its  condition,  as 
cast  or  beaten.  It  is  very  easily  oxidized,  but  the  tarnish  does  not 
eat  into  the  substance.  It  is  not  found  native.  It  has  long  been 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  metallic  alloys,  of  which  Brass 
is  the  best  known.  It  is  now,  and  has  always  been,  obtained  from 
the  carbonate,  sulphuret,  and  silicate,  which  are  widely  distributed. 
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It  is  malleable  between  220^  and  280^  Fahr.,  and  maj  then  be 
hammered  out,  rolled  into  sheets,  and  drawn  into  wire.  At  higher 
temperatures,  between  400^  and  500^  Fahr.,  it  is  so  brittle  that 
it  may  be  pounded  in  a  mortar.  It  is  tough  and  intractable  at 
common  temperatures.  Wire  ^th  inch  diameter  sustains  a  weight 
of  26  pounds.  In  England  the  annual  make  is  about  1200  tons, 
and  in  Belgium,  2600  tons.  The  returns  from  Prussia  for  1854 
show  a  jiela  of  37,942  tons  in  that  year. 

Brass  is  made  from  two  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  zinc*  Zinc 
is  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  leaa  in  lining  cisterns,  coyenng 
roofs,  forming  water-spouts,  and  manufacturing  many  kitchen  and 
dairy  utensils.  It  is  aiso  used  for  engravins  on  (instead  of  stone) 
for  zincographic  printing.  It  is  used  by  tne  Chinese  as  a  coin. 
The  sulphate  and  oxide  are  employed  in  medicine. 

426.  Blende,  Black  jack,  Sulphuret  of  zinc  (Octahedral,  ZnS, 
H=8'6,  SQ-=4-15).  Green,  y^ellow,  red,  brown  or  black.  Streak 
white  to  reddish-brown.  Brittle.  Decrepitates  violently  when 
heated.  Contains  when  pure  67  per  cent,  of  zinc.  Not  so  much 
used  as  calamine,  though  very  common.  It  is  found  abundantly 
with  lead  ores,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  calamine.  It  is 
often  phosphorescent  by  friction.     Marmatite  is  a  variety. 

SiLBNITTIUtT  07  ZllfO. 

YoLTzimi,  Oxy-sulphuret  of  zino. 

427.  CiJLonins,  Carbonate  of  zinc  (Hexagonal,  H=5,  SG= 
4*1 — 4*5).  This  is  the  usual  ore  of  zinc,  and  the  metal  is  obtained 
from  it  by  distillation.  It  is  crystalline,  massive,  or  incrusting. 
Colour  impure  white,  green,  or  brown.  Subtransparent.  Brittle. 
Effervesces  in  nitric  acid.  Contains  when  pure  about  65  per  cent, 
of  oxide  of  zinc  (four-fifths  of  which  is  pure  zinc),  and  about  35 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  but  is  often  impure,  containing  iron, 
manganese,  and  cadmium.  It  occurs  commonly  with  ?alena  and 
blende  in  the  Mendip  Hills  in  Somersetshire,  in  Flintshire,  Derby- 
shire, Alston  Moor,  and  elsewhere  in  England,  in  Belgium,  near 
Aix-lA-Chapelle  on  the  Brhine,  in  Carinthia,  Silesia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Siberia,  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  especially  China,  and 
m  the  United  States.  Zinc  Bloom  is  an  earthy  carbonate,  con- 
taining 15  per  cent,  of  water.  Aurichalcite  is  a  variety,  also 
containing  water.  The  rare  metal  Cadmium  is  found  with  this 
ore.  Pseudomorphous  crystals  are  common,  resembling  Dog-tooth 
spar.  Buratite  is  a  carbonate  of  zinc  and  copper,  containing 
copper  28,  zinc  45. 

428.  Electbic  CALAHnns,  Stnithsonite,  was  long  confounded 
with  calamine.  It  is,  however,  a  true  Silicate  of  zinc:  Silica, 
25-48;  oxide  of  zinc,  6707;  water,  745  (2Zn8^-^Aq,  GWclinic, 
11=4-5—5,  SG=3-35--3-45).     Colour  whitish,  bluish,  greenish, 
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or  brownish.  Transparent.  Brittle.  Strongly  electric  when 
gently  heated,  and  some  varieties  become  electric  by  friction.  It 
occurs  with  calamine  generally  in  the  lead  mines,  and  sometimes 
contains  cadmium.  It  is  valuable  as  an  ore  of  zinc.  Mancinite 
and  Willemite  are  anhydrous  silicates,  containing  72*47  per  cent. 
oxide  of  zinc. 

429.  Sp^btalite,  Eed  oxide  of  zinc :  Zinc,  75*04 ;  oxygen,  18*46 ; 
manganese  oxide,  6*50  (Triclinic,  11=4— -4*6,  SQ-=6*4--6*66). 
Colour  red,  inclining  to  yellow,  but,  when  pure,  colourless ;  streaJ^ 
orange-yeUow.  A  good  ore  when  abundant,  and  one  easily  re- 
duced, out  nearly  confined  to  mines  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 

U.S. 

Htdbatb  ov  znrc  akd  coffeb. 

Whitx  vitbioIi,  Qoslaritet  Sulphate  of  zino.  It  is  puppoeed  to  ariBe  from 
the  deoompodtion  of  blende,  beiiu;  found  chiefly  in  desert^  mines. 

HoPEiTX,  supposed  to  be  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  zinc  with  cadmium. 

CADMIUM. 

430.  This  metal  occurs  with  ores  of  zinc  chiefly  in  Silesia,  in  the 
proportion  of  from  2  to  11  per  cent.  It  is  also  found  in  Ihigland 
in  the  form  of  sidphuret  in  tne  mineral  called  Greenoehite,  When 
reduced,  the  metal  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  tin,  but  with  a  shade 
of  grey.  It  ^takes  a  high  polish.  It  resembles  tin  not  only  in 
colour,  but  in  softness,  ductility,  and  in  the  peculiar  creaking  sound 
it  emits  when  bent  and  heated.  It  is  malleable,  and  fusible  at  442^ 
Fahr.  80-= 8*6.  Its  oxide  and  sulphuret  produce  fine  brown  and 
orange-yellow  colours  which  may  be  used  as  pigments.  The  sul- 
phate has  been  used  in  medicine.  Some  other  uses  have  been  sug- 
gested, of  which  the  most  important  is  coating  iron  tubes  with  a 
mixed  deposit  of  copper  and  cadmium  to  supersede  the  so-called 
"  galvanized  iron,"  or  iron  dipped  in  melted  zinc. 

Obbbnockitb  (Hexagonal,  CdS,  H»3— 3*6,  Sa»4-8 — 4*9).  Colour  yellow 
or  brown.  Cndmnim,  77 '70 ;  sulphur,  22*80.  Found  crystaUixed  at  Bishopton, 
in  Benfrewshire,  N.B. 

TIN. 

431.  A  useful  metal,  of  silver-white  colour,  having  a  peculiar 
taste,  and  an  odour  which  may  easily  be  recognized  when  the 
metal  has  been  long  held  in  the  hands.  Tin  is  very  malleable, 
and  may  be  beaten  into  very  thin  plates,  especially  at  a  tempera- 
ture about  that  of  boiling  water.  It  has,  however,  little  tenacity, 
a  wire  of  -Ath  of  an  inch  breaking  with  a  weight  of  about  50 
pounds,  ana  it  is  not  very  ductile,  though  more  so  than  lead.  It 
may  be  beaten  into  leaves  -pAnr^^  ^^  '^  ^^^  thick.  It  is  very 
fusible,  melting  at  442^  Fahr.  (a  temperature  170^  below  the 
melting-point  of  lead),  and  burning  with  a  bright  flame.  It  gives 
out  a  peculiar  cracking  noise  when  bent,  but  is  scarcely  if  at  all 
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elastic.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7'28,  but  may  be  a  little  increased 
by  hammering. 

Tin  oxidizes  slowly  on  exposure,  whence  its  value  in  ooatine  iron 
and  copper.  It  alloys  £reely  with  quicksilver,  bismuth,  lead,  and 
other  metab. 

The  principal  ore  of  tin  is  the  oxide,  and  it  is  obtained  chiefly 
from  Cornwall,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Himgary  in  Europe,  and 
from  Malacca  and  Banca  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  also  found  in 
Spain  and  France,  and  in  Chili  and  Mexico,  and  occurs  in  many 
other  mineral  districts,  but  in  very  smaU.  quantities.  JS'early  6000 
tons  are  produced  annually  in  i&gland,  and  not  more  than  that 
quantity  urom  all  other  known  locahties.  Tin  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  tin-plate  (iron  coated  with  tin),  and  for  tinning 
copper,  and  also  as  tin-foil,  which,  alloyed  with  quicksilver,  forms 
the  reflecting  surface  in  glass  mirrors.  The  salts,  dissolved  in 
muriatic  acid,  are  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  and  the 
metal  is  alloyed  with  copper  in  various  proportions,  to  form 
bronze,  bell-metal,  speculum  metal,  &c. 

Native  tin  (?). 

Tin  pyrites,  Stanninef  Bell-metal  ore,  Sulphuret  of  oopper,  tin,  and  iron, 
the  iron  Bometimes  replaced  by  zinc  (Octahedral,  H  =  ^  SG-  »  4*8  —  4*5). 
Steel  grey  to  bronze  yeUow.  Streak  black.  Found  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Bohe- 
mia,  in  tin  yeina. 

4s32.  Tin  QBE,  Casnterite,  Oxide  of  tin :  Tin,  77'60 ;  oxygen, 
21-50,  with  iron  and  sjHca  (StO„H  =  6-5,  SG  =  6;9).  The 
only  important  ore  of  tin.  Occurs  crystallized,  massive,  or  in 
grains ;  frequently  as  gravel.  Colour  brown  or  black ;  in  veins  in 
crystalline  rocks,  often  with  wolfram,  copper,  and  iron  p3rrites,  and 
otner  minerals.  Wood-tin  is  the  name  given  to  botryoidal  and 
reniform  shapes,  with  concentric  and  radiated  structure.  Toad^s-eye 
tin  is  the  same  variety  on  a  small  scale.  Stream  tin  is  the  gravel- 
like tin  ore  found  with  detritus. 

Tin  ore  resemblee,  in  colour  and  form,  Beveral  mineralB,  fi^m  which  it  is  often 
desirable  to  distinguish  it.  The  principal  of  these  are  Brown  idocrase^  Zircon, 
2Anc  blende,  some  tantalatea,  and  Wolfram  (tungstate  of  iron).  Its  high  spe- 
cific gravity  is  a  sufficient  characteristio  with  respect  to  the  three  minerals  first 
named,  of  which  the  specific  gravities  are  8*8,  4*^  and  4*1,  respectively,  instead 
of  6'9.  The  tantalates  are  not  so  hard,  barely  scratching  glass,  and  being  readily 
scratched  by  steel.  Before  the  blowpipe,  the  oxide  of  tin  gives  metallic  tin  with 
soda,  and  an  opal-white  enamel  wiui  borax.  The  tantautes  colour  borax  yel- 
lowish-green, like  oxide  of  iron,  and  wolfram  is  lamftllar  and  readily  fusible. 

LEAD. 

483.  Lead  is  a  metal  of  great  importance  in  the  arts.  It  is 
foimd  native  verv  rarely,  being  usually  in  combination  with  silver, 
antimony,  arsemc,  selenium,  sulphur,  molybdenum  or  chromium, 
and  various  acids.    The  only  important  ores  are  the  sulphuret  and 
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carbonate.  Lead  when  pure  is  of  bluish  grey  colour,  tarnishing 
black  (H  =  r6,  SG  =  11'3  — 11-4).  It  is  ductile  and  malle- 
able, but  the  least  tenacious  of  all  metals.  Its  texture  is  close, 
like  that  of  sold  or  silver.  It  is  inelastic,  and  one  of  the  least 
Bonon^^s  of  the  metals.  It  melts  at  612°  Fahr.,  soils  the  fingers 
when  rubbed,  and  marks  paper.  It  emits  a  peculiar  odour  when 
rubbed  in  the  hand.  It  is  apparently  soluble  to  some  extent  in 
perfectly  pure  water,  and  as  the  solution  is  poisonous,  cannot 
safely  be  used  for  culinary  purposes.  Lead  oxidizes  readily  on 
exposure,  but  not  deeply,  assuming  a  dull  earthy  aspect.  It  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  abundant  and  most  widely  diffused 
metal  after  iron.  The  supply  of  lead  from  the  British  Islands  in 
1854  is  stated  at  64,000  tons,  from  Spain  nearly  20,000,  and  from 
Prussia  10,000  tons. 

Metallic  lead  is  much  used  in  the  arts  in  various  ways :  in  thick 
sheets  for  roofing,  lining  cisterns,  <&c.,  and  also  in  much  thinner 
sheets  for  smaller  works;  it  is  cast  or  drawn  into  pipes  for  conduct- 
ing water,  gas,  <&c. ;  alloyed  with  tin,  to  make  solder  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  pewter ^  and  vinith  antimony  and  tin  in  ttfpe-Tnetal ; 
alloyed  with  arsenic,  it  forms  shot;  combined  with  oxygen,  it 
forms  massicot  and  litharge,  both  protoxides,  and  the  latter  of 
them  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass,  and  in  separating 
silver,  from  lead  ores ;  it  forms  also  red  lead,  a  deutoxide  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  flint-glass,  and  as  a  pigment;  the  carbonate 
or  white  lead  is  a  well-known  paint ;  ana  the  chromate  a  yellow 
pigment ;  the  acetate,  sugar  of  lead,  is  used  in  various  ways  in 
medicine  and  the  arts.     Lead  in  many  forms  is  poisonous. 

434.  G-ALENA,  Lead  glance,  Sulphuret  of  lead,  almost  always 
containing  silver  (PbS,  H  =  2*6,  SO- =  757).  This  very  im- 
portant mineral  occurs  in  cubical  crystals,  in  coarse  or  fine  granular 
masses,  or  fibrous.  When  pure  the  proportion  of  lead  is  86^  per 
cent.,  and  there  is  generaUy  some  silver,  varying  indefinitely  in 
amount  from  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  up  to  150  ounces  in  the  ton 
of  galena,  but  if  present  in  no  larger  a  proportion  than  1  part  to 
10,000  (3  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  oi  metallic  lead),  the  silver 
can  be  separated  with  advantf^e.  The  greater  part  of  the  silver 
found  in  Europe  is  obtained  fiom  argentiferous  galena.  Galena 
has  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre  and  lead-grey  colour,  and  is  brittle. 
The  principal  localities  for  this  mineral  in  England  are  in  Derby- 
shire, Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Shrop- 
shire, and  Cornwall.  Cardiganshire  and  Flintshire,  in  Wales,  and 
various  places  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  also  yield 
a  considerable  quantity.  It  occurs  in  the  south  of  Spain  and  else- 
where in  that  country  in  large  quantities,  and  also  in  Saxony,  the 
Uartz,  and  France,  m  various  places ;  in  Belgium,  near  Namur ; 
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in  Bohemia ;  in  Siberia,  and  in  many  places  in  Asia ;  and  in  North 
America,  in  the  Missouri  district.  It  is  usually  in  yeins,  but  is 
not  unfrequently  in  very  irregular  masses  in  large  cavities  in  lime- 
stone.    There  are  two  varieties,  fine  grained  and  flaky. 

The  following  names  have  been  given  to  minerals  of  which  sul- 

E buret  of  lead  is  the  principal  ingredient,  but  in  which  antimony, 
ismuth,  iron,  copper,  or  other  substances,  replace  a  portion  of 

the  lead. 

GuPBOPLiiiCBlTE,  Sulphuiet  of  lead,  74*98;  sulphnret  of  copper,  24*46,  with 
silver. 

DuFB^NOTBiTE,  Sulphuret  of  lead  and  arsenic  (lead  57,  arsenic  21,  sulphur  22) . 

STSiNiCANifiTE,  Sulphuret  of  lead  and  antimonj,  proportions  unknown. 

KiLBBiOKEiaTE,  Sulphuret  of  lead  and  antunonj,  with  arsenic  and  iron,  or 
oopper  (lead  68*87,  iron  0*88,  antimony  14*39). 

WBissauLTiOBSZ,  Sulphuret  of  silver  and  lead  (silver  20,  lead  48). 

G^BOKBOiaTB,  SchultUe,  Antimono-arseniuret  of  lead,  Pbg  (Sb  As^. 

Ck)BALTic  LEAD  OBB,  Arseniuret  of  lead  containing  cobalt. 

BoniiANG-BBiTB,  Plumbaatibf  Antimono-sulphuret  of  lead. 

Claubthalitb,  Seleniuret  of  lead. 

Lbbbaohitb,  Seleniuret  of  lead  and  mercury. 

ZoBaiTB,  Seleniuret  of  lead  and  copper. 

Tbllitbated  lead,  Altaite  (lead,  60 ;  tellurium,  38,  with  silver). 

BotrsNONiTB,  Antimono-sulphuret  of  lead. 

435.  The  following  are  oxides  and  sulphates  of  lead : — 
Plattkxbite,  Oxide  of  lead,  black,  brittle  (Sa  »  9*4)  :  Lead,  86*62. 
Massicot,  Tellow  oxide  of  lead. 

Native  Miioitm,  Bed  oxide  of  lead,  contains  upwards  of  90  per  cent,  of 
metaL  The  red  lead  of  commerce  is  an  artificial  product.  PUimbic  ochre  is  a 
similar  ore  of  yellow  colour. 

SiTLPHATE  OB  LEAD,  AnfflesUe,  a  mineral  sparingly  distributed,  but  £:>und 
occasionally  with  galena. 

LiNABiTB,  or  Cupreous  angleHUy  a  hydrous  azure-blue  sulphate  of  the  oxides 
of  lead  and  copper,  foimd  chiefly  at  Lead-hills. 

436.  White  lead  ose,  Cemssitey  Carbonate  of  lead  (H  =  3 
—  3'6,  SO-  =  6*47) .  A  white  greyish  or  brownish  mineral,  worked 
for  lead  when  abundant,  and  c^ording,  when  pure,  75  per  cent,  of 
the  metal.  With  sulphate  of  baryta  it  forms  the  pigment  called 
Venice  white.  It  is  widely  distributed  and  abundant  in  certain 
localities.     It  is  reduced  with  great  facility. 

DioXTiJTB,  Sulphato-carbonate  of  lead. 
Lbadhillite,  Sulphato-tricarbonate  of  lead. 
Oalbdonitb,  Cupreous  sulphato-carbonate  of  lead. 

437.  Pybomobphite,  Phosphate  of  lead  (H  =  3*5  —  4,  SG  = 
6'5  —  7).  A  bright  green  or  brown  mineral,  sometimes  orange- 
yellow,  owing  to  the  admiiture  of  chromate.  Streak  nearly  white ; 
lustre  resinous.  Common  in  lead  districts,  and  occasionally  abun- 
dant. Ghenerally  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  other  ores,  of 
which  it  is  a  good  surface  indication.  The  following  is  the  com- 
position: Le£^,7'50;  oxideof  lead,  56*62;  phosphoric  acid,  32*49; 
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chlorine,  2*57,  with  phosphate  of  lime  and  carhonate  of  iron. 
Fohspheride  and  Mutcoide  are  varieties. 

MiMBTiNi,  Phosphato-anenate  of  lead.  Hedifha^ne  is  a  variety.  NusHerite 
is  another  mineral  referable  to  the  eame  spedeB. 

HtDBOUB  AB8BNATE  OF  LEAD. 

COBKiovs  LEAD,  Hom  lead,  PhosgenUe,  Chloro-carbonate  of  lead. 

Obbabite,  Cotunmte,  Chloride  of  lead. 

Yanadihitb,  Yanadiate  of  lead :  Ox.  lead,  80*75 ;  vanadio  aoid,  16.  Found 
in  Mexico.  JDeehenUe  is  another  vanadiate  of  lead :  Ox.  of  lead,  54*67 ;  vanadio 
acid,  45*83. 

Cboooisitb,  Lehmanniie,  Krokoits,  Chromate  of  lead.  The  pigment  caUed 
ekrome^eUow  is  obtained  firom  this  mineral.  It  contains  chromic  acid  31*85, 
protoxide  lead  68*15. 

Mblaitoghboiie,  FhtBnicUe^  Subsesqm-chromate  of  lead  (23*64  per  cent, 
chromic  add). 

YAUQiTBLiiaTE,  Chiomate  of  lead  and  copper. 

Moltbpate  of  isad,  Wulfenite  (Molybdic  acid  89,  ox.  lead  61).  There 
is  another  molybdate  (basic)  containing  73  per  cent.  ox.  lead. 

TmrosTATB  of  lead,  StoUite. 

Plumbo-bbsinitb,  a  doubtful  mineral  containing  oxide  and  phosphate  of 
lead,  alumina,  and  water. 

AirrucoiriATE  of  lead. 

IRON. 

438.  Iron  is  the  most  abundant  and  universal  metal,  and  it  is 
also  the  most  useful.  It  is  found  in  almost  all  aunerals,  combined 
with  many  metals  directly,  and  with  most  indirectly,  and  with 
sulphur,  silica,  carbon,  and  other  earths.  The  ores  from  which 
the  metal  is  obtained  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  easily 
recognized.  They  have  a  specific  gravity  below  8,  and  generally 
as  low  as  5 :  their  hardness  is  seldom  more  than  6*5.  They  belong 
to  various  systems  of  crystallization.  Iron  is  found  native  in 
masses,  which  seem  in  most  cases  to  have  passed  through  a  portion 
or  the  whole  of  our  atmosphere,  but  in  this  case  there  is  always  a 
certain  proportion  of  nickel  (from  1  to  25  per  cent.),  together  with 
chrome,  cobalt,  and  other  metab,  sulphur,  magnesia,  and  often 
some  portion  of  other  alkaline  earths.  Stones  of  this  kind  are 
called  meteorites f  and  they  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  They  exhibit  a  hardness  of  about  4*6,  and  SG  =  7-8  —  78. 
They  are  magnetic,  malleable,  and  do  not  rust  so  readily  as  iron. 
The  largest  known  specimen  is  estimated  to  weigh  80,000  poimds, 
and  was  foimd  in  South  America.  Other  specimens  of  native  iron 
have  been  found,  but  are  extremely  rare.  Recently  iron  has  been 
found  in  a  native  state,  but  in  extremely  minute  proportions,  in 
several  basalts  and  other  igneous  rocks. 

Pure  metallic  iron  can  only  be  obtained  with  great  difficulty, 
and  by  chemicfd  manipulation  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  the  most 
tenacious  of  all  metals,  and  highly  ductile,  but  cannot  be  beaten 
into  veiy  thin  leaves.    A  cylindrical  wire,  whose  diameter  is  i^-th 
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of  an  inch  (2  millimetres),  just  breaks  under  a  weight  of  550 
pounds  (250  kilogrammes).  It  is  most  malleable  at  a  temperature 
exceeding  red  heat.  Oast  iron  fuses  at  2786^  Fahr.,  but  malleable 
iron  requires  the  highest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge.  Two  pieces  may 
be  cemented  together  when  red-hot  hj  hammering ;  this  is  called 
welding,  and  is  usually  aided  by  the  mixture  of  a  little  sand, 
which  forms  a  fusible  silicate  at  the  siurface,  and  prevents  oxi- 
dation. The  iron  obtained  by  the  ordinary  processes,  and  used 
in  the  arts  generally,  contains  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  and 
titanium.  Its  value  differs  according  to  the  proportion  in  which 
some  of  these  are  present. 
I^ATivB  Ibok. 

439.  Ibon  pybites,  JUareante,  Martial  pyrites,  Mundie,  Bisul- 

? buret  of  iron,  containing  iron  47 '30,  sulphur  52*70  (Dimorphous, 
>ctahedral and HexagonS, Fe Sg;  H  =  6  —  65, SOt  =  48  —  5-1). 
A  well-known,  very  common  mineral,  of  peculiar  bronze-yellow 
colour,  frequently  round  crystallized  in  cubes,  and  often  radiated, 
or  in  masses  of  various  forms.  It  occurs  in  rocks  of  all  ases,  and 
often  contains  a  little  gold.  It  is  brittle,  strikes  fire  with  steel, 
and  easUy  gives  off  a  sulphurous  odour  when  exposed  to  heat. 
Upwards  of  130,000  tons  of  this  mineral  are  used  annually  in 
England,  a  large  proportion  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  carbonate  of  sooa.  That  from  Wicklow  is  preferred.  Iron 
pyrites  also  yields  a  large  part  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  of  com- 
merce, and  much  sulphur  and  alum.  It  is  a  mineral  very  liable 
to  spontaneous  decomposition.  White  iron  pyrites  is  a  second 
form  of  the  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  hexagonal  system ;  it  is  a 
little  paler  in  colour  than  the  other,  and  decomposes  yet  more 
readily.     Crucite  is  a  variety. 

Magnstic  pybites,  Fyrrhotiney  is  a  softer  mineral,  found  chiefly 
in  old  rocks.  It  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  probably  consists  of 
Fe  Sj  -h  6Fe  S,  containing  iron  59*85,  sidphur  40*15. 

440.  ABSEKiCAii  PYBITES,  Mtspickel,  consisting  of  iron  84*94, 
sulphur  20*13,  arsenic  43*22  (Fe  S^  +  Fe  As,  Hexagonal,  H  =  5*5 
—  6,  SO-  =  6  —  6*2),  is  a  silver- white  or  almost  steel-grey  mineral, 
generally  crystalline,  and  occasionally  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
arsenic,  but  of  little  value.  One  variety  contains  cobalt.  An 
axotomous  variety  is  considered  by  Dufi«noy  a  distinct  species. 
Leucopyrite  is  the  name  given  to  an  arsenical  iron  with  very  little 
sulphur,  and  is  called  by  Haidinger  Lolinyite,  It  appears  to  be 
an  mipure  arseniuret. 

441.  Maoketio  ibok  obe.  Octahedral  iron  are,  Oxidulated  irony 
Magnetite,  Peroxide  and  Protoxide  of  iron  (Octahedral,  H  =  5*5 
— 6*5,  SG-  =  4*9 — 5*2).  Colour  iron  black ;  streak  black ;  brittle. 
A  very  generaUy  diffused  and  important  ore  of  iron,  common  in 
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the  old  Togka,  and  generally  presenting  iron  71*785,  oxygen  28*215, 
or  peroxide  of  iron  69,  protoxide  of  iron  81,  and  often  1  or  2  per 
cent,  of  silica,  and  some  oxide  of  titanium.  It  is  often  magnetic, 
and  always  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It  is  usually  in 
octahedrons,  but  occurs  also  in  sand,  and  sometimes  fibrous  or 
amorphous.  Little  of  this  ore  is  foimd  in  England ;  but  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Bussia,  nearly  all  the  iron,  for  which  those 
countries  are  celebrated,  is  made  from  it.  It  also  forms  the  centre 
of  a  vast  mass  of  iron  ore  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  and  is  abundant  in 
India^  in  North  America,  in  Mexico,  and  in  Brazil.  Amorphous 
specimens  exhibiting  polarity  are  called  lodestones  or  native  magnets. 
uUlingite  is  a  variety. 

B^rankUmte  ia  a  peroxide  of  iron,  probably  combined  with  manganate  of  sine. 
It  oocure  chiefly  in  the  state  of  Kew  Jersey,  U.S.,  and  is  there  considered  a 
Talnable  ore.    laophane  seems  identicaL 

442.  Sfeculab  irok  ore,  Med  hBrnaHte,  Micaeeous  iron,  Oligist^ 
Iron-^kmce,  Peroxide  of  iron  (Hexagonal,  H=6*5 — 6*5,  SQ-= 
5*1 — 5*3).  An  ore  of  iron  present  in  some  of  its  varieties  almost 
everywhere.  Colour  generally  dark  steel-grey,  or  iron-black,  and 
when  crystallized  having  splendid  lustre.  When  pure  the  ore 
contains  69*34  iron,  30*66  oxygen,  and  is  therefore  a  true  peroxide, 
but  it  is  generally  mixed  with  impurities.  The  different  varieties 
have  been  separated  into  two  groups,  including, — 1st.  the  metalloid 
minerals ;  2nd.  the  concretionary,  generally  known  as  red  hamoHtef 
and  the  red  earthy  oxides. 

The  first  group  contains  Specular  iron,  yery  abundant  at  Elba, 
and  in  volcanic  districts,  and  often  presenting  brilliant  iridescence 
with  perfect  metallic  lustre;  Micaceous  ore,  composed  of  flat 
spangles,  which  separate  on  touching,  and  soil  the  finger;  and 
OligUt,  called  in  Brazil  Itaberite  or  Martite. 

The  second  group  includes  all  the  red  earthy  oxides  of  iron,  firom 
the  ochres  to  those  having  metallic  lustre ;  all  the  red  haematites, 
often  of  brown  colour,  but  forming  a  red  powder,  much  used  in 
burnishing,  and  also  in  mixing  with  poor  iron  ores  in  England ;  the 
compact  red  oxides ;  and  the  hydrous  varieties  found  in  grains. 
Med  chalk,  Jaspery  clay  iron,  are  varieties,  and  the  Clay  ironstones, 
which  supply  tne  vast  manufactories  of  iron  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, are  sometimes  considered  to  be  of  this  kmd.  They  are, 
however,  partly  carbonates. 

443.  Bbowk  hematite.  Under  this  name  are  included  the 
numerous  hydrous  oxides  of  iron,  to  which  the  following  names 
have  been  given :  Lepidokrohite,  Limnite,  lAmonite,  Brown  iron- 
stone^ Gfothite,  Pyrrhosiderite,  Chileite,  Oetite,  Oolitic  and  Piso- 
liHc  iron  ore,  OOuryite,  Iron  ochre,  and  others.  Its  crystallization 
is  unknown.     H=5  —  5*5,  SG-=3'4 — 3*95.     It  is  opake ;  with 
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a  fine  fibrous  fracture ;  brown,  yellowish-brown,  yellow,,  brownish- 
yellow,  or  blackish-brown  colour ;  and  yellowish-brown  streak.  It 
contains,  when  pure,  rather  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  peroxide 
of  iron  (56  per  cent,  of  iron),  and  from  12  to  18  per  cent,  of  water. 
Under  the  names  Lepidokrokite,  Cfothite,  and  lUihin-alimmer,  are 
included  the  crystalline  varieties,  while  the  yarious  other  minerals 
are  amorphous  or  earthy.  £o^  iron  ore  is  an  impure  variety,  con- 
taining phosphorus  (§447).  Gothite  is  considered  to  differ  from 
the  true  Brown  hematites  by  a  smaller  proportion  of  water. 
8tilpno9iderite  seems  also  a  variety.  Brown  haematite  is  valuable 
in  polishing.  Yellow  ochre  is  a  common  pi^ent.  VMer  is  a 
mechanical  admixt\u<e  of  this  oxide  of  iron  with  hydrous  oxide  of 
manganese  and  clay.  This  mineral,  if  it  occur  in  suf&cient  quantity, 
is  viuuable  as  an  ore  of  iron. 

444.  Spathic  ikon,  Sparry  iron,  Spathose  iron.  Brown  spar, 
SpluBTOsiderite,  Siderite,  Clay  ironstone,  Carbonate  of  iron,  gene- 
rally with  carbonate  of  lime  (Hexagonal,  H=6'5 — 4'6,  SQ-=3'7 
— 8'9).  A  very  important  ore  of  iron,  widely  distributed  and 
locally  abundant.  Aiialyses  of  various  specimens  show  that  prot- 
oxide of  manganese  is  generally  present  with  the  iron,  and  mag- 
nesia with  the  lime,  while  the  per-centage  of  protoxide  of  iron 
varies  from  under  87  to  nearly  64  per  cent.  (25  to  45  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron),  with  from  80  to  42  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  There 
is  a  strong  tendency  in  these  crystaUine  carbonates  to  assume  a 
spherical  form ;  ana  hence  the  name  Siderite  and  Spharosiderite, 
from  the  star-like  radiation  that  results. 

Vast  masses  of  the  spany  carbonate  occur  in  Styria  and  Carin- 
thia,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  Bohemia,  and 
elsewhere.     They  are  only  partially  worked. 

Junkerite  iB  a  variety  of  this  mineral.  ThomaUe  is  a  carbonate  of  iron  in 
rhombio  prisms.  Mesitine  spar,  a  carbonate  of  iron  and  manganese,  sometimes 
called  Rhomb  spar»  OUgon  spar  is  another  variety.  AnkerUe  is  a  carbonate 
of  iron  and  lime  with  magnesia  and  manganese. 

445.  The  Clay  ironstones  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland, 
found  and  worked  in  association  with  the  coal  and  limestone  of  the 
carboniferous  period,  contain  from  50  to  nearly  90  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  mixed  with  much  earthy  and  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter. They  are  of  the  first  importance,  owing  chiefly  to  the  almost 
indefinite  quantity  present,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  occur.  The  total  amount  of  iron  made  annually  in  the  British 
islands,  chiefly  from  these  ores,  in  1854  exceeded  three  millions  of 
tons.  Similar  deposits  occur  in  the  coal  formation  of  Belgium  and 
Silesia. 

The  argillaceous  or  clay  ironstone  Ib  of  ash-grey  colour,  sometimes  inclining 
to  yellowish  and  bluish,  also  brown  and  reddish  brown,  passing  into  brownish 
Uaok  and  blaok,  a  red  colour  being  often  produced  at  the  surface  by  exposure 
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to  weather.  The  celebrated  BUtck  hand  is  one  of  the  richeet  varietiefl.  Tt 
occurs  in  amorphous  or  flat  tabular  masses,  also  in  globular  and  irregularly 
reniform  masses ;  the  \atter  are  sometimes  solid,  sometimes  hollow,  or  enclose  the 
same  substance  in  a  pulverulent  state.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  termed  Oetiies, 
The  fracture  is  even,  earthy,  sometimes  flat  conchoidal;  occasionally  the  structure 
ia  slaty.  It  yields  easily  to  the  knife,  and  is  meagre  to  the  toucn.  SGs8'35. 
It  blackens  and  becomes  verv  magnetic  before  the  blowpipe.  The  following  is 
the  analysis  of  a  spedmen  from  Low  Moor  Iron  Works,  near  Bradford,  York- 
shire, called  Black  irotutone,  of  the  specific  ^vity  of  8*036,  by  Mr.  Bichard 
Phillips : — Protoxide  of  iron  with  a  trace  of  oxide  of  manganese,  48*26 ;  carbonic 
acid,  29*30 ;  sHex  and  alumina,  20*78 ;  carbonaceous  matter,  2*67 ;  lime,  1*89 ; 
moisture,  1*00;  loss,  1*1*. 

446.  The  following  anaJyses  of  clay  ironstone  nodules,  chieflv  from  South 
Wales,  performed  at  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  will  be  found  usefrdf. 


Name  and  locality  of  the  bed. 


Upper  vein,  Ystradgunlas    

Maesteg  Valley  bed,  No.  2  

Bl<ickband,'BeBia£oTt  Iron- Works,  Pontypool 
Maesteg  Valley,  No.  8,  Lower  black  band . . . 

Pendaivn  red  vein 

A  bed,  Ystradgunlas 

Black  band,  Lanarkshire,  N.B 

Maesteg  Valley  bed,  No.  1  

Nodules,  Aberperffwm , 

Pendaren  Jack  vem 

Cwm  Avon  bed 
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447.  The  phosphates  of  iron  are  numerous,  and  possess  some 
interest.     The  most  common  is  that  first  named. 

ViTiAKiTB,  Anfflarite,  Mullicite,  Blue  phosphate  of  iron  (MonocUnic,  Hn2, 
SG»2*66).  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  mineral,  one  crystalline  and  the 
other  earthy.  The  former  contains  Phosphoric  acid,  26*99 ;  iron  protoxide,  42*10 ; 
water,  28*60.  The  latter  or  earthy  variety  contains  more  iron.  Phosphate  of 
iron  is  often  found  as  an  incrustation,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pigment. 
The  earthy  mineral  is  called  ^(d^tetf  PpfMnon  5Z«0.  Allu<zndUeiBaYmeS^.  This 
mineral  is  found  in  many  European  countries  and  in  various  parts  of  America, 
especially  Canada,  often  in  the  earthy  friable  state  called  Boff  iron'ore.  This 
species  seems  to  be  an  impure  earthv  phosphate  combined  with  manganese  and 
a  large  per-centage  of  water.  It  is  earthy,  friable,  and  amorphous;  colour 
brown-yellow,  blackish-brown,  or  grey ;  sometimes  very  abundant,  and  used  in 
the  manufiMsture  of  iron,  though  not  well  fitted  for  that  purpose,  owing  to  the 
prssence  of  phosphorus.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  ftom  the  decomposition 
of  other  rocks.  It  is  found  rather  abundantlv  in  Scotland  and  England,  and 
contains  about  66  per  cent,  oxide  of  iron.  Excellent  iron  is  made  from  Bog 
iron-ore  in  CSanada. 


•  Phimpa'a  "  ITmeralogy."  Sid  edit.  d.  237. 

t  "  Memoin  of  Oeologkal  Snrrejr  of  Great  Biitam,"  vol.  i.  p.  180. 
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BirntftinTE,  Ghreen  phosphate  of  iron  (Phosph.  aa  28*42 ;  iron  protodde, 
67-60  5  water,  1215). 

Deltattxike,  Brown  phosphate  of  iron  (Phoeph.  ac.  13*60 ;  iron  protox.  29 ; 
carh.  lime,  11 ;  water,  42*20). 

Eakoxenx,  Hydrous  phosphate  of  iron  and  alumina. 

448.  The  following  are  silicates  of  iron.  Others  containing  also 
alumina  have  been  already  described  (§  377),  and  some,  as  Green^ 
earth  or  Glauconite,  hardly  admit  of  definite  description.     Some 

are  used  as  ores. 

Fatalite  (Sil.  80,  protox.  iron  60^,  found  native  and  in  refinery  cinder. 

Tenite,  Jenitey  iMhrite,  Ilvaite,  is  a  silicate  of  iron  and  Ume^  containing 
upwards  of  60  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron.  Wehrlite  is  a  variety.  Poltapsi^- 
PHITS  is  another  silicate  of  iron  and  lime,  containing  less  iron  (ahout  22  per 
cent.)  and  some  maffnesia  and  alumina.  Achkite  is  a  silicate  of  iron  and  8oda» 
and  Kboxidolite  yOrocidolite)  is  a  silicate  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  soda.  Cox- 
HiNGTOiriTE  is  a  silicate  of  iron,  manganese,  and  soda. 

Bebthiebite,  Chamoiaite^  a  silicate  and  aluminate  of  iron.  This  mineral, 
containing  60  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of  iron,  is  obtained  in  abundance  from  the 
greensand  of  CSiamoisin  in  the  Yalais,  near  St.  Maurice  in  Switzerland,  where  it  ia 
worked  as  an  ore.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  and  there  are  several  varieties 
furnishing  three  sorts  of  ore,  the  brown,  blue,  and  ^rey,  all  oolitic  and  bedded. 

Cbokbtedtite,  Chloromelane^  is  a  silicate  of  uron,  manganese,  and  mag- 
nesia.    Sideroschisolite  is  verv  similar,  but  contains  more  iron. 

HiBiNOEBiTE  is  another  silicate  of  iron,  and  with  it  are  associated  the  fol- 
lowing minerals — Stilpnomelane^  Chloropale,  Herheckite^  Fetthol,  Verona  earthy 
Nontronite,  Anthostderite^  XyUte^  Thraulitef  Pinguite,  Polvhydrite. 

Ptbobvalitb  is  a  silicate  with  14  per  cent,  of  muriate  of  iron. 

449.  The  following  are  sulphates,  arseniates,  oxalates,  and  other 

salts  of  iron. 

YoLTAiTE,  Sulphate  of  iron  with  some  potash. 

CoppEBAfi,  Misiff  Mslanterite,  Sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

Neoplabe,  Botryogen^  Bed  sulphate  of  iron.  Sulphate  of  the  protoxide  and 
peroxide. 

GoQTJiiCBrrE,  Sulphate  of  the  peroxide  with  water.  This  is  white,  and  Yellow 
eulphate  {CopiapUe)  is  another  sulphate  of  the  peroxide  found  encrusting 
Coquimbite. 

PHABMACOBrDEBrrE,  Cuhe  orcy  Arseniate  of  iron.  BeudanHte  is  a  very  impure 
variety  containing  much  lead. 

ScOBODiTE,  Neocteee^  Sympleeite,  another  arseniate  of  iron. 

Abbenio-bidebite,  Arseniate  of  iroD  and  lime. 

FiTTTziTE,  Iron-einter,  and  Mbro-ferrite,  are  sulphates,  phosphates,  and 
arseniates  of  the  peroxide  of  iron. 

HniCBOLDTiirE,  or  OxalUe^  is  an  oxalate  of  iron. 

WoLTBAii,  Tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese  (ScheeUc  acid,  76;  iron  prot.  10 
to  20;  manganese  protox.  8  to  16)  (H«6*&,  SQ»7),  found  with  oxide  of  tin. 
See§404. 

Chbomite,  Chromate  of  iron.    See  §  408. 

COBALT. 

450.  The  metal  Cobalt  is  of  reddish  steel-^y  colour,  brittle, 
rather  soft,  and  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish.  SG=8'5.  It 
alters  less  than  iron  on  exposure  and  is  rather  less  fusible.     It  has 
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not  been  found  native,  and  the  metal  is  not  employed  in  the  arts, 
but  its  oxides  are  very  valuable,  yielding  a  blue  colour,  much 
used  under  the  names  gmalt  and  zqffre  in  the  manufactures  of 
porcelain  and  potterv.  They  are  also  used  as  pigments.  '*  Cobalt 
blue  "  or  "  Thenard  s  blue  "  are  colours  prepared  from  the  phos- 
phate, and  largely  used  by  decorative  painters  and  sometimes  as 
a  substitute  for  ultramarine.  These  are  also  employed  in  colour- 
ing glass  and  in  painting  on  porcelain.  The  impure  oxides  em- 
plo)yed  in  the  arte  are  chiefly  produced  from  the  arsenical  ores 
ana  the  earthy  oxide.  About  650  tons  weight  of  zaffi^  are 
annuallv  obtained  from  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  200  tons  of 
smalts  n*om  Norway.  Zqffre  is  the  impure  oxide  and  of  an  intense 
blue  colour.  When  melted  with  three  parts  of  sand  and  one 
of  potash  it  forma  a  blue  ^lass,  and  this  pounded  very  small  is 
called  smalts.  So  intense  is  the  blue  afforded  by  zaffire  that  one 
grain  will  give  a  full  blue  to  240  grains  of  glass.  Cobalt  is  gene- 
rally found  in  nature  combined  with  nickel  and  arsenic,  and  the 
ores  are  difficult  of  reduction.  The  ores  without  metallic  lustre 
have  a  reddish  colour ;  those  with  metallic  lustre  are  tin-white  or 
pale  steel-grey. 

CoBAi/r  FTBITES,  ImmUUc^  Kohaldine^  Sulphuret  of  cobalt  (Cobalt  68,  sul- 
pfaor  42).    Sylpoorite  is  another  Bulphiuiet  from  IndiA  (Cobalt  65,  sulphur  85). 
Gl^ucodotb,  Sulphuret  and  arseniuret  of  cobalt ;  in  chloritic  slate  in  Chile. 

451.  Smaltinb,  Arsenical  cohalt,  2Hn-white  cobalt  (Co  Asj, 
Octahedral,  H=5-5,  SQ-=6-4 — 7-3).  A  tin-white  or  steel-grey 
mineral,  with  dark  grey  or  iridescent  tarnish.     Gives  off  garlic 

-     -       -    tL     ■  "       ■     '      -       -^ 


fumes  when  heated.     The  cobalt  varies  from  18  to  23'5  per  cent. 

and  the  arsenic  from  79  to  69  per  cent.    A  variety  with  crom  9  to 

14  per  cent,  of  cobalt  is  called  Radiated  white  cobalt, 

CoBALTurB,  Setffloriie,  SkutterudUe^  Orey  cobtUt^  other  arsenical  cobalts. 
I}anaUe  is  a  yariety.     Bismuth  cobalt  is  another  rariety. 

452.  Eabthy  cobalt,  AsbolanCj  Peroxide  of  cobalt  (H=l — 1*5, 
SGI-=2'2 — 2*6).  Obtained  with  oxide  of  manganese.  Colour  black 
or  blue-black.  Very  variable  in  the  quantity  of  cobalt  it  yields, 
and  at  present  little  used.  Found  in  Germany,  the  Ural,  and 
England,  and  abundantly  in  Missouri  and  Carolina  in  the  United 
States.     Sam  cobalt  seems  a  variety. 

453.  Cobalt  bloom,  Erythrvne^  Peach-blossom  ore,  Bed  cobalt 
ochre,  Arseniate  of  cobalt  (Monodinic,  H=2*5,  S(3^=»2'9 — 3). 
Found  with  other  cobalt  ores,  and  as  an  incrustation.  It  is  valu- 
able as  an  ore  of  cobalt.  Colour  peach  and  crimson  red ;  trans- 
parent. Consists  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  39*2 ;  arsenic  acid,  37*9  ;• 
water,  22*9.  Boselite  and  Laoenduline  are  probably  identical. 
Arsenite  of  cobalt  results  from  the  decomposition  of  this  and 
various  arsenical  ores. 
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BiBBEBiTB,  Cobalt  ifiifiolj  Hydroiu  Bulphate  of  cobalt,  oontaioB  fi^m  20  to  25 
per  oent.  of  oxide  of  cobalt;  found  massive  in  old  mines  with  other  ores  of  cobalt. 

NICKEL. 

454.  Nickel  is  of  brilliant  white  or  greyish  colour,  ductile,  more 
malleable  than  cobalt,  and  capable  of  being  rolled  and  drawn  into 
wire.  SG=8'8.  At  low  temperatures  it  is  as  magnetic  as  iron, 
but  loses  this  property  when  heated.  It  is  rather  less  fusible  than 
iron.  It  is  a  useful  and  rather  valuable  metal,  found  native  in 
meteoric  iron,  and  associated  with  arsenic  in  various  ores,  none  of 
them  veiy  abundant.  It  accompanies  cobalt  and  silver,  and  some- 
times copper.  It  does  not  oxidize  on  exposure  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. An  alloy  of  this  metal  with  copper  and  zinc  is  much 
used  as  a  substitute  for  silver  plate  in  German  silver,  the  usual  pro- 
portions  being,  copper  100  parts,  nickel  4,  and  zinc  6.  Hie  Tvhite 
copper  of  Germany  is  a  similar  alloy.  The  Tackfong  or  Twtenague 
of  the  Chinese  is  also  nickel  with  copper  and  zinc,  but  with  the 
admixture  of  silver,  cobalt  and  iron.  Dome  of  the  ores  of  nickel 
have  a  metallic  lustre  and  pale  colour,  others  are  green. 

EisEK  KICKELKIB8,  Sulphiiret  of  iron  and  nickel  (Nickel,  22*1 1;  iron,  41*04; 
sulphur,  35'95). 

Nickel  pybiteb,  CapiUary  pyrttes,  MUleriie,  Sulphuret  of  nickel  (Nioke! 
64*86,  sulphur  35*14). 

BiBHTTTH  NICKEL,  Sulphuret  of  nickd  and  bismuth. 

455.  COPPEE  BiCKBL,  Nickeline,  Kupfer-nichel,  Arsenical  nickel 
(Hexagonal,  H=5*5,  SQ-=7*3 — 7-7),  contains  nickel,  44;  arsenic 
54;  the  arsenic  sometimes  replaced  by  antimony.  Colour  pale 
copper-red.  Brittle.  MetaUic  lustre.  Found  with  cobalt  and 
silver  in  veins  (generally  in  old  rocks),  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and 
Styria,  and  rarefy  in  Cornwall  and  Scotland.     Used  as  an  ore. 

White  kickel,  BammeUhergite,  Cloantkite,  other  arsenical  ores,  much 
poorer  in  nickel,  and  not  containing  more  than  28  per  oent.  with  70  per  cent,  of 
arsenic  and  a  little  bismuth  or  cobalt. 

Placodine,  a  third  ore  also  arsenical,  with  67  per  cent,  nickel. 

Nickel  glakce,  Chrsdorffite,  Disomose,  Amoibitef  a  fourth,  with  28  to  88  per 
oent.  nickel^  45  to  50  per  cent,  arsenic,  a  litUe  iron,  and  15  to  20  per  oent.  sulphur. 

Aktimonial  kiokel,  BreithaupHte,  contains  nickel,  29  to  83  $  antimony, 
63  to  68,  and  is  therefore  represented  by  Ni  Sb. 

Nickel  btilbike,  ZJllmannitef  an  antimonial  sulphuret  of  niokeL 

Nickel  gbeek,  Tombazite,  Annahergitey  Hydrous  arsemate  of  niokeL  Con- 
tains 36  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  nickeL 

Easthy  oxide  ov  mOKKL. 

G^BEEir  HTDBATE  07  NIOKEL. 

PiMBLiTE,  a  clay  oontaining  16  per  oent.  of  oxide  of  nickel. 

COPPER. 

456.  This  very  important  metal  has  been  known  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  is  used  in  a  vast  variety  of  operations  in  the  arts.  It 
is,  when  pure,  of  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  red  colour,  and 
tiunsmits  a  beautiful  green-coloured  light  when  in  extremely  thin 
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pellicleB,  obtained  bj  a  cbemical  process.  Its  density  Taries, 
80-=  8*78 — S'Oe.  It  acquires  a  disagreeable  odour  by  rubbing, 
and  has  a  distinct  taste.  It  melts  at  the  temperature  of  1996° 
Pahr.,  and  at  a  white  heat  bums  with  a  green  flame.  It  is  very 
malleable,  beii^  reduced  by  hammering  into  thin  leaf,  and  it  is 
also  capable  ot  being  drawn  into  very  fine  and  strong  wire.  A 
thread  whose  diameter  is  ^th  of  an  inch  supports  a  weight  of  300 
pounds.  Copper  is  one  of  the  most  sonorous  of  all  metals ;  it  is 
harder  and  more  elastic  than  silver.  It  bears  exposure  to  dry  air 
perfectly  unaltered,  but  damp  air  and  acid  vapours  convert  it  into 
a  green  substance,  called  verdigris  (an  acetate  of  copper). 

Copper  is  found  native  in  Cornwall,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  in 
China,  and  in  Brazil,  either  in  octahedral  crystals  (H=2'5— -8, 
SGh=8*58)  or  in  threadlike,  mosslike,  or  arborescent  shapes, 
generally  in  granite  or  metamorphic  rocks,  and  especially  at  their 
junction.  It  generally  contains  silver.  It  is  also  found  native  in 
very  large  masses  in  volcanic  rocks  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
where  one  lump  has  been  quarried  whose  weight  was  estimated  at 
80  tons ;  it  measured  50  feet  in  length,  6  feet  deep,  and  averaged 
6  inches  in  thickness.  Silver  is  not  associated  with  these  masses 
in  the  shape  of  alloy,  but  intimately  mixed  in  grains  and  strings. 

The  chief  ores  of  copper  from  which  the  metal  is  obtained  for 
the  market  are  the  yellow  and  grey  sulphurets,  the  oxide,  and  the 
carbonate.  The  solutions  of  the  sulphate  also  yield  some  portion. 
The  quantity  of  metal  obtained  from  Europe  is  about  26,000  tons 
annually ;  in  addition  to  which  a  large  quantity  of  ore  is  brought 
from  Cuba,  Chili,  South  Australia,  and  lately  from  North  America 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  ores  from  Cornwall  and  Devon 
alone  yield  about  12,000  tons  annually.  The  quantity  of  copper 
ore  reduced  at  Swansea  annually  is  about  200,000  tons,  yielding 
20,000  tons  of  metal. 

Copper  is  used  by  itself  as  a  metal  very  extensively  in  the  manu- 
fEkcture  of  machinery  of  various  kinds  and  in  sheathmg  ships'  bot- 
toms. It  is  also  alloyed  with  tin  in  bronze,  speculum  metal,  and 
helJrmetal ;  vnth  zinc  in  brass,  pinohhecJe,  tomoac,  and  Dutch  gold, 
and  with  nickel  in  German  silver  \  Malachite  (the  green  carbonate) 
is  worked  for  ornamental  purposes ;  Azurite  (the  blue  carbonate) 
is  used  occasionally  as  a  gem ;  and  the  sulphates  are  valuable  in 
dyeing.  Other  salts  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  blue  and 
green  colours  and  in  medicine. 

457.  ViTBEOirs  coppeb  obe,  Bedruthite,  Bisulphuret  of  cop- 
per, containing  sulphur,  20*6;  copper,  77 ;  iron,  1*5  (Ithombic;  H= 
2*5,  SG=5'5— -5'8).  Colour  bLaiiclush  lead-grey,  tarnishing  blue 
or  green ;  lustre  dull.  Fusible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  soluble 
in  nitric  acid.    Besembles  sulphuiet  of  silver,  but  is  easily  distin- 
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guishable  by  the  blowpipe  button  or  by  the  colour  of  the  Bolution 
in  nitric  acid,  which  is,  in  this  mineral,  green.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  rich  ores  of  copper,  and  is  found  with  other 
ores  in  Cornwall,  Scotland,  Saxony,  Silesia,  Norway,  Siberia,  and  the 
United  States.  It  passes  into  Black  copper  ore,  and  is  accompanied 
by  Variegated  vitreous  copper,  which  is  a  variety.  Digenite  is  avariety 
containing  70  per  cent,  of  copper  and  of  lower  specific  gravity. 

Stbombyxsits,  Sulphuret  of  silver  and  copper  (H«2'6 — 8,  SG«6'2 — 6'3), 
found  maasive  or  crystalline.  Contains  silver,  52'9 ;  copper,  81'4 ;  and  sulphury 
15*7.    Colour  like  the  former,  but  with  brighter  lustre. 

Blue  coppeb,  CoveUine^  Indiffo  copper^  Sulphuret  of  copper  (Cu  S,  sulphur, 
32;  copper,  66;  H«2  Sa=3-8). 

Seleniubbt  of  COFFEB,  BcrteUne.  Silver  white,  soft  and  mftlleable  (Copper, 
64 ;  selenium,  40). 

EiTKAiBiTE,  Seleniuret  of  silver  and  copper  (Silver,  48*06  s  copper,  26*29  j 
selenium,  81*68). 

458.  CoFPEE  PTEiTES,  Towonitc,  Chdlkopyrites,  Sulphuret  of 
copper  and  iron  (Sulphur,  34*91 ;  copper,  84*55 ;  iron,  80*54 ;  Square 
Prismatic,  H=d'5--4,  SG=4*17).  This  is  the  most  important 
and  most  abundant  ore  of  copper  in  England,  Sweden,  Cuba,  South 
America,  and  various  other  places.  Tt  occurs  in  tetrahednd  or 
octahedral  crystals,  and  in  dendritic  forms,  but  most  frequently 
massive.  It  is  of  brass-yellow  colour,  high  metallic  lustre,  and 
frequently  iridescent  {Peacock  ore).  It  is  often  much  mixed  with 
iron  pyrites.  It  resembles  native  cold  and  iron  p^tes,  and 
sometimes  tin  pyrites,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  greater 
hardness  and  shade  of  colour  from  the  first-named  mineral,  by  its 
less  considerable  hardness  from  the  next,  and  by  its  behaviour 
under  the  blowpipe  from  the  last.  It  varies  much  in  composition. 
The  better  class  of  ores,  when  entirely  separated  from  all  earthy 
impurities,  contain  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  copper,  80  to  82  per 
cent,  iron,  and  about  86  per  cent,  sulphur,  with  frequent  traces  of 
silver  and  gold.  The  average  quantity  of  metallic  copper  yielded 
by  the  ore  after  being  dressed  in  the  usual  manner,  varies  from  6 
to  25  per  cent.  A  remarkable  decomposed  sulphuret  of  copper 
passing  into  oxide  has  been  found  in  ^gantic  veins  at  a  moderate 
depth  in  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia  in  North  America. 

BoBNiTB,  Purple  copper,  A  richer  sulphuret,  containing  copper,  65*57;  iron, 
16*87;  sulphur,  28*06.  Spedmens  sometimes  show  as  much  as  70  per  cent  of 
copper,  the  iron  being  reduced  to  6  or  7  per  cent.  It  is  usually  massive.  It  is 
much  softer  and  rather  heavier  than  copper  pyrites. 

CuBAKX,  another  sulphuret  found  in  Cuba,  and  containing  only  28*85  per 
cent,  copper.    It  is  easily  fusible  before  the  blowpipe. 

459.  Gbey  coppeb  oee,  Fdhlerz.  A  mixed  sulphuret,  contain- 
ing sulphur  86,  antimony  24,  copper  85,  or  thereabouts,  with  vari- 
able proportions  of  arsenic,  zinc,  and  silver.  It  corresponds  with 
another  ore,  called  Silver  JBhhlerz,  in  which  silver  replaces  the 
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copper.      H=3*5,  SG=4*6 — 6.      Brittle.      Colour  steel-grey; 
bright  metallic  lustre. 

TBiTKAimTE,  AneniferoQB  grey  copper.    Sulphur,  28*11 ;  copper,  41*07. 
Abssnicaii  copfeb.    Copper,  80 ;  arsenic,  18*88,  with  zinc,  iron  and  lead. 
DOKXYKITB.    Copper,  71 ;  arsenic,  28. 

460.  Bed  oopfeb  obe,  Cuprite  (CU2O),  contadns  copper,  88*78 ; 
oxygen,  11*50.  (H=3*5 — 4,  SQ=6.)  It  has  a  deep  red  colour 
of  various  shades,  and  is  found  crystalline,  massive,  ana  earthy,  but 
is  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  used  as  an  ore.  A  variety, 
of  brick-red  colour,  occurs  in  Siberia,  and  is  called  by  the  German 
mineralogists  ZHegeUerz^  or  tile-ore. 

461.  GuBNOBiTE,  Black  oxide  of  copper,  is  a  valuable  ore  in 
many  mines.  It  occurs  in  didl,  black,  earthy  masses,  soiling  the 
fingers.  It  yields  60,  70,  or  even  80  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  is 
considered  to  be  a  natural  protoxide,  but  often  contains  sulphur, 
and  is  most  likely  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  other  ores. 
When  found  witn  other  copper  ores,  there  is  little  danger  of  mis- 
taking this  mineraL  In  other  cases,  as  it  resembles  the  oxides  of 
manganese  and  cobalt,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  colour  given 
to  the  button  of  glass,  obtained  under  the  blowpipe.  In  the  pre- 
sent mineral  it  is  emerald-green,  in  manganese  violet,  and  in  co Wt 
rich  blue. 

462.  AziTBiTE,  Che89ylitey  Blue  carbonate  of  copper.  A  deep 
blue  or  azure-coloured  mineral  (Monoclinic,  H=8*5,  SG-=:3'88), 
containing  carb.  ac.  24,  ox.  copper  70,  water  6 ;  generally  crystal- 
line, but  also  amorphous.  Poimd  in  beautiful  crystals  at  Cnessy 
in  France,  in  Siberia,  lately  in  South  Australia,  and  elsewhere. 
When  abundant  it  is  valuable  as  an  ore  of  copper. 

463.  MAitACHiTB,  G-reen  carbonate  of  copper  (Monoclinic, 
H=2'5,  SG-ss4^.  Contains,  carb.  ac.  18,  deut-ox.  copper  70*5, 
water  11'5.  This  beautiful  ore,  remarkable  for  its  rich  velvet-green 
colour,  is  probably  in  all  cases  an  incrustation  or  deposit  from 
aoueouB  solution.  TOl  lately,  it  was  only  found  abundantly  in 
Siberia,  at  Nijny-Tagilsk,  whence  very  large  quantities  have  oeen 
obtained,  and  where  the  finer  specimens  are  greatly  valued  as  an 
ornamental  stone.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  mines  of  South 
Australia  have  proved  extremely  rich  in  the  same  kind  of  ore,  and 
it  is  now  worked  commonly,  and  to  great  advantage,  for  the  metal. 
It  may  be  recognized  by  ito  colour,  which,  however,  resembles  that 
of  several  salts  of  copper,  lead,  and  uranium.  Malachite  may  be 
diBtinguished  by  its  suky  texture,  and  its  complete  solution,  with 
efferyescenoe,  in  nitric  add. 

BuBATiTB,  Hjp'dro-carbonate  of  zinc  and  copper,  §  427. 
Ktbobdib  (du  0),  Anhydrous  carbonftte  of  copper. 
Atacamxtb,  Chloride  of  copper. 

L  2 
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Bbkolinitb,  Muriate  of  copper. 

SXTLPHATO-OHIOBIDB  OV  OOPPEB. 

464.  Chbysocolla,  Hydro-silicate  of  copper.  A  bright  or 
bluish-green,  massive  or  earthy  mineral,  found  in  Siberia  and 
America,  containing  from  40  to  53  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  copper  and 
17  per  cent,  of  water,  and  sometimes  used  as  an  ore.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  malachite  by  its  residuum  after  exposure  to  the  action 

of  nitric  acid. 
DioPTABB,  Silicate  of  copper,  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  copper. 

465.  Blue  Yitbiol,  Sulphate  of  copper,  occurs  native  with  the 
sulphurets  of  copper  as  the  result  of  decomposition.  It  is  a  soluble 
salt,  and  easily  recognized  by  its  nauseous  metallic  taste.  Sul- 
phate of  copper  is  common  in  deserted  parts  of  mines  in  a  massive 
or  stalactitic  form,  and  also  as  dissolved  in  the  water  there  left 
standing. 

Lbttsomite,  VeU)et  copper  ore,  ib  a  h  jdrouB  sulphate  of  copper  and  alumina, 
with  about  48  per  cent.  ox.  copper  and  11  per  cent,  alumina, 
Bbochaktitb,  Sub-Bulphate  of  copper,  insoluble.    K&nigite  is  identicaL 

466.  The  following  phosphates  and  arseniates  of  copper  are  of  no 
value  in  the  arts.  The  arseniates  give  the  garlic  odour  before  the 
blowpipe.    The  phosphates  give  no  fumes,  and  exhibit  the  reaction 

of  phosphoric  acid. 

LiBXTHBNiTB,  Apherese,  Phosphate  of  copper  (ox,  copper  66*7,  ph.  ao.  28*7, 
water  4*3),  isomorpnous  with  OUvenUe.  OliTe  green,  in  crystals  and  masses. 
ShUte  and  lAtmnUe  are  yarieties. 

Pbobpho-chaxcitb,  Tpolei/M,  Hjdro-phosphate  of  copper  (ox.  cop.  62*8, 
ph.  ao.  21*7,  water  16*5).     TrombolUe  and  Pelocroniie  are  yarieties. 

KomcHALCiTB,  an  aneniate  and  phosphate  of  copper  and  lime ;  found  in 
Andalusia. 

Aphanbsitb,  KUnoelaee,  JJbiehiie  (ox.  cop.  62*8,  ars.  ac.  27,  water  7*5). 

CovDXTBSiTB  (ox.  cop.  60*5,  ars.  ao.  26,  water  9). 

SaiNiTB  (ox.  cop.  59*4,  ars.  ac.  83*8) ;  found  in  reniform  masses  in  Limerick. 

OuvBNiTX  (ox.  cop.  58,  ars.  ac.  21,  water  20). 

COBNWALLITB  (ox.  COD.  55,  STS.  sc  80,  ph.  ac.  2,  water  12)  j  found  massiye 
with  oliyenite  in  Cornwall.    Colour  greenish. 

Tamaxite,  ChaUcophvUUe  (ox.  cop.  45  to  50,  ars.  ac.  17  to  21,  water  22  to 
80,  with  phosphate  of  alumina  and  some  iron)  ;  with  copper  ores  in  Cornwall. 
Emerald  and  grass-green,  crystalline. 

Ettohboite  (ox.  cop.  47*5,  ars.  ac.  34,  water  19).     Copper  J^iK  is  a  yariety. 

LntocoKiTB  (ox.  cop.  86,  ars.  ac.  22*5,  water  25). 

TntOLiTE,  Copperhroth  (ox.  cop.  44^  ars.  ac.  25,  water  17'5,  carb.  lime  13*6), 
bluish-green  colour;  found  crystallme  and  massiye  in  the  Tjrrol  with  other  copper 
ores. 

ToLBOBTHiTX,  Tanadiatc  of  copper. 

Noble  MetaU, 

467.  This  group  consists  of  metals  reducible  by  heat  alone.  All 
of  them  occur  native,  and  most  of  them  resist  oxidation  in  a  veiy 
remarkable  manner.    The  greater  number  are  extremely  rare,  and 
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exist  onlj  in  small  quantities.    Others  are  widely  distributed,  but 
are  also  in  small  quantity. 

MEBCUBY. 

468.  Mercury  is  found  native  in  association  with  the  sulphuret 
or  chloride,  the  only  ores.  It  is  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
has  a  tin-white  colour  and  brilliant  lustre.  SG= 13*596  at  the 
freezing-point  of  water,  and  U'^  when  solid.  It  solidifies  at  —39^ 
Fahr.  and  boils  at  680°  Fahr.  It  volatilizes  very  easily.  Its  prin- 
cipal use  is  in  the  preparation  of  silver  and  gold.  When  soHd, 
mercury  is  malleable.  In  its  ordinary  state  it  combines  very  readily 
with  some  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  and  tin.  It  tamishes  readily  on 
exposure. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  the  amalgamation  of  the 

ores  of  the  precious  metals,  it  is  employed  in  gilding,  in  silvering 

mirrors,  in  filling  thermometer  and  barometer  tubes,  and  in  various 

philosophical  instruments*    The  salts  of  mercury  are  used  in 

medicine. 

Kativs  hbboitbt. 

Nativx  amaloax  (Merouiy  and  silver,  with  64—72  per  cent,  of  merouiy). 

469.  CnmABAB,  Sulphuret  of  mercury  (HgS,  H=2*5,  SG=r 
8*098),  contains  86'29  per  cent,  of  mercury.  The  principfd  ore  of 
mercury.  Colour  bright  red  to  brownish-red;  streak  red.  Found 
crystalline  in  tabular  or  six-sided  prisms,  and  massive.  Sectile ; 
nearly  opake.  It  occurs  with  talcose  and  argQlaceous  slate,  or 
with  porphjmes,  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  and  is  volatile,  and  easily 
reduced.  The  principal  mines  in  Europe  are  in  Idria,  Almaden 
in  Spain,  and  the  Paiatiaate  (on  the  Bnine  near  Bingen) ;  it  is 
also  found  in  Peru,  Chili,  and  Mexico ;  and  very  lately  abundantly 
in  California.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment,  under  the  name  vermiUan, 
but  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  the  metal  by  distillation. 

HoBir  QincKBiLVSB,  Calomel^  Muriate  of  merewnfy  Chloride  of  mercniy,  a 
tough  sectile  ore  found  masuTe  or  in  oiyBtiJB  coating  dnnaher  in  the  Almaden 
•nd  Ober  Moechel  (Rhine)  mines. 

Iodic  mBCUBT,  CoceinUe^  Iodide  of  meroniy.    Found  in  Mexico. 

Okofbitx,  Selemnret  and  sulphuret  of  merourj. 

SILYEB. 

470.  This  important  and  valuable  metal  is  very  widely  distri- 
buted over  the  earth,  and  is  found  either  native;  in  ores,  combined 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  chlorine;  or  with  other  metals,  of  which 
antimony,  iron,  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  and  cobalt  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  principal.  It  is  usually  found  in  veins  in  granite 
and  other  porphyntic  rocks,  gneiss,  and  various  metamorphic  rocks, 
and  occasionaQy  in  limestones,  sandstone,  and  shales,  of  different 
geological  periods. 
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Silver  is  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  white  colour  and  brilliant 
lustre,  which  does  not  readily  tarnish  on  exposure,  unless  sulphur- 
ous vapours  are  present.  When  perfectly  polished  it  reflects  more 
light  and  radiates  less  heat  than  any  other  metal.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  10*47.  It  is  harder  than  gold,  but  softer  than  copper 
(H=2'5  to  3),  and  the  addition  of  a  small  alloy  of  copper  hardens 
it.  Next  to  gold,  it  is  the  most  malleable  metal,  and  it  has  also 
great  tenacity,  a  wire  of  -Mh.  of  an  inch  supporting  nearly  200 
pounds.  It  fbses  at  a  wnite  heat  at  the  temperature  of  1873^ 
Fahr.,  and  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  when  kept  long 
in  a  pure  state  melted  and  exposed  to  the  air.  It  has  been  beaten 
into  leaves  ^  ^  K  ^th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  drawn  into  wires 
finer  than  the  human  hair.  It  is  flexible.  It  is  acted  on  by  nitric 
and  sulphuric,  but  by  no  other,  acids. 

Silver  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  sulphurets,  often  in  combina- 
tion with  lead  and  antimony ;  also  from  the  chloride,  and  native 
silver.  South  America  has  supplied  the  largest  part,  although  the 
mines  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Spain,  Norway,  the  Hartz, 
Austria,  and  Bussia,  as  well  as  many  in  Asia,  have  yielded  enor- 
mous quantities.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  silver  raised 
annuaiUy  amounts  to  more  than  5,000,000  of  pounds  sterling. 

The  uses  of  silver  are  numerous  and  for  the  most  pajrt  well 
known.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  too  soft  for  coin,  plate,  and  other 
economic  purposes,  requiring  an  alloy  of  copper,  by  which  it 
becomes  much  harder  without  material  futeration  of  colour  or  other 

Sroperties.  The  standard  silver  of  British  coin  is  an  alloy  of  18 
wt.  of  copper  to  11  oz.  2  dwt.  of  pure  silver ;  the  pound  troy  of 
12  ounces  being  coined  into  66  shillings.  In  the  arts  silver  is 
employed  in  sQvering  or  plating  other  metals  either  by  a  thin 
coating  of  the  solid  metal,  by  solutions  of  silver,  or  by  the  process 
of  electrotypinff.  The  oxidie  of  silver  is  used  in  giving  a  yellow 
colour  in  porcelain  painting ;  the  nitrate  is  used  in  surgery  as  a 
caustic,  and  mixed  with  alcohol  it  forms  a  fulminating  powder  used 
in  the  preparation  of  percussion  caps,  lucifer  matches,  &c.  The 
iodides  and  nitrates  of  silver  are  important  ingredients  in  various 
chemical  and  physical  processes. 

Nativx  bzlveb  18  sometimes  combined  with  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  copper 
or  bismuth,  and  is  often  oirstallized  in  octahedrons.  It  is  also  combined  with 
antimony,  arsenic,  and  gold.  It  occmv  in  crystals,  often  dendritic,  and  also 
massive.  Native  amalg<Em  is  a  combination  of  mercury  with  silyer,  already 
alluded  to,  and  represented  by  the  formulas  AgHff,  AgHg^,  AgHg^.  JrqueriU 
is  another  combination,  and  consists  of  Ag«  Hg.  it  has  been  regarded  as  native 
silver,  and  is  much  worked  in  the  rich  mines  of  Arqueros  m  Chili.  It  is 
malleable.    H  -  2'6— S,  Sa  «*  10*85. 

Aliuifkkotjs  If ativb  bAvbb. 

Abbenical  bilveb  (AgFs  As,  the  iron  being  regarded  as  isomorphous  with 
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silver).    A  rich  ore  rer^  Tariable  in  ito  yield  of  silver ;  silver  white,  brittle, 
yielding  readily  the  garhc  odour.    Sometimes  valuable  as  an  ore. 

MOLYBDIO  8ILYBB. 

Pbtzite,  Tellmrated  iHner  (Silver  62*77,  tellurium  87*28),  part  of  the  silver 
oooaaionally  replaced  by  gold ;  found  in  Siberian  and  Transvlvanian  mines. 

NAUiCAioriTB,  Seleniwret  of  tUver^  iron  black,  malleable,  H»2'5,  SG»8 
(silver  73*16,  sdeninm  26*86).    BioUte  is  another  seleniuret  with  less  silver. 

471.  ViTEBOUB  siiiTXB,  Sulpburet  of  silver  (AgS,  H  =  2*5, 
S(3-=:6*9 — 7*2).  The  richest  and  most  abundant  ore  of  silver. 
Eound  crystalliney  branching,  or  dendritic,  and  amorphous ;  mal- 
leable; readily  fusible.  Colour  lead  or  steel-grey;  easily  tarnished. 
It  resembles  the  grey  sulphuret  of  copper,  but  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  specific  gravity.  It  contains,  when  pure,  86*5  per 
oent.  of  silver. 

472.  Bbittlb  biIiVEE  obb,  Black  silver,  Stephanitey  Sprodglaaerz 
(H=2-5,  SG=5-9— 6-9).  SulphureJ;  of  silver  and  antimony, 
copper  and  arsenic  sometimes  replacing  the  silver.  A  very  im- 
pcntant  ore  in  the  South  American  mines.  Specimens  have  been 
found  to  contain  from  66  to  68  per  cent,  of  si^er,  and  others  con- 
taining somewhat  more  silver,  and  some  arsenic,  have  been  named 
FohflMsUe.  The  specific  gravity  is  the  best  test  of  this,  as  of  the 
preceding  ore. 

SVLPHITBST  07  8ILVBS  AKD  AirTlXOirY,  FreteiUhenUe^  Antimonial  silver^  a 
rare  mineral  accompanying  arsenical  ores  of  silver.  ScMlfylaserz  (silver,  22*93 ; 
lead,  80*27;  antimony,  27*88;  sulphur,  18*74). 

Flexiblb  sulphttbet  07  BiLVEB,  Sulphuret  of  silver  and  iron.  It  is  very 
•oft,  yielding  readily  to  a  knife. 

Stxevbbboitb,  Sulphuret  of  silver  and  iron  (AgS9-h4FS). 

SuiiPHUKBT  07  BELVZB  AHP  COPPBB.    See  Strome^erite,  §  467. 

Xasthocons,  Sulphuret  of  silver  and  arsenic  (silver,  64;  arsenic,  14; 
sulphur,  21). 

473.  EuBT   siLVEE,   Pvrarayrite    (SCgS+SbjSg,    H=2 — 2*5, 

8Q-=5*72 — 6*84).    An  abundant  ore  of  silver  in  Mexico,  and 

found  in  Saxony.     Easily  distinguished  by  its  brilliant  cochineal 

colour  and  red  streak.     It  is  transparent  or  translucent.    It  yields 

nearly  60  per  cent,  of  silver.    There  are  two  varieties,  one  dark 

and  tne  other  light  red,  the  former  combined  with  about  20  per 

cent,  of  antimony,  and  the  latter  with  15  per  cent,  arsenic. 

Pboubtttb  (8AgS+As|S,). 

MiAXOTiUTB,  Jjitimonial  sulphuret  of  sQver. 

474.  HosN  siLVXB,  Eerate,  Chloride  of  silver  (AgCl,,  H=I — 1*5, 

SG=s5*6),  contains,  when  pure,  68  to  76  per  cent,  of  silver.    A 

soft  mineral,  of  grey,  green,  or  bluish  colour ;  cutting  like  wax  oi 

horn.    Beadily  Known  by  its  softness,  and  much  worked  in  South 

America  and  Mexico,  especially  at  Fotosi. 

Iodic  bilveb  (Ag,  I). 
Bbomio  silver  (AgBrs). 
Cabbovaxb  of  BILVEB,  SelbUe  (Ag  Os). 
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aoLD. 

475.  Oold  is  found  only  native,  and  rarely  pure,  being  generally 
alloyed  with  silver,  and  frequently  with  copper,  pallium,  and 
osmium.  It  alwavs  presents  the  peculiar  yellow  character  which 
belongs  to  it,  and  takes  a  very  brilliant  polish.  Its  hardness  is 
inferior  to  that  of  silver,  but  greater  than  tin  and  lead.  It  is  the 
most  malleable  and,  with  the  exception  of  iron,  the  most  tenacious 
metal.  Its  specific  gravity  is  very  hifi;h  (amounting  to  14*857  for 
pepitas,  and  as  much  as  19*258  when  hammered).  It  is  fusible  at 
a  temperature  of  2016^  Fahr.,  but  is  unaltered  by  exposure. 
Beaten  into  thin  leaves  it  is  transparent,  and  transmits  lignt  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour.  It  also  appears  of  brilliant  greenish  colour 
when  in  fusion. 

Gold  has  been  formed  into  wire  of  the  diameter  of  only  -g^^h 
of  an  inch,  550  feet  of  it  weighing  only  one  ffrain.  It  has  been 
beaten  into  leaves  only  ir^^nfth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It 
expands  more  than  any  other  metal  when  fused.  It  is  unaffected 
by  any  of  the  simple  mineral  acids,  but  dissolves  in  nitromuiiatic 
acid. 

Gt)ld  occurs  in  crystals ;  in  dendritic  and  branching  firagments; 
in  filaments,  grains,  and  minute  flat  spangles ;  and  also  in  lumps 
or  pepitas.  It  is  rarely  obtained  with  profit  from  the  veins  m 
which  it  has  been  originally  formed,  and  is  chiefly  procured  from 
gravel  and  detritus,  together  with  which  it  has  been  removed  by 
the  action  of  water  from  its  original  position  in  rocks.  JEleetrum 
is  a  variety,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  silver,  which  seems 
to  replace  and  be  isomorphous  witn  the  gold.  The  Falladium' 
gold,  or  Jacotinga  of  Gbngo  Soco  in  Brazil,  is  another  variety,  and 
there  is  also  found  occasionally  another  mixture  of  gold  and  paUa* 
dium,  and  an  alloy  of  gold  with  rhodium. 

476.  The  uses  of  gold  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  well 
known.  AUoyed  with  -^^^  part  by  weight  of  copper  or  silver, 
it  \a  used  in  tnis  country  as  a  coin,  being  then  much  harder  than 
in  its  pure  state.  With  a  stiU  larger  admixture  of  other  metal,  it 
is  very  extensively  used  in  jewellery.  In  consequence  of  its  ex- 
treme divisibility  and  malleability,  it  is  used  in  ^din^  or  coating 
other  substances  with  an  exceedingly  thin  film,  which  is  very 
durable,  owing  to  the  perfect  manner  in  which  gold  resists  oxidation 
from  exposure.  Some  of  the  salts  of  gold  are  used  in  porcelain 
painting,  and  for  staining  glass. 

477.  The  rocks  in  which  gold  is  found  are  very  variable,  in- 
cluding granites,  slates  and  schists,  and  even  limestones.  The 
alluvial  deposits  containing  particles  of  the  metal,  and  most  pro- 
lific when  sifted  and  washed,  are  quartzy  sands  with  iron.  It  has 
been  considered  in  Siberia,  where  labour  is  extremely  cheap,  that 
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the  sand  of  any  river  pays  for  washing  if  it  yield  on  an  average 
24  grains  of  gold  per  Hundredweight  of  sand.  In  Australia  and 
Oalubmia  the  sands  hitherto  worked  are  much  richer. 

The  chief  localities  in  which  gold  is  worked  to  profit  are — 
1.  Australia ;  2.  Califomia ;  3.  The  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia; 
4.  Brazil ;  5.  Central  and  Western  AMca ;  6.  East  Indian  islands; 
and  7.  Bohemia  and  Transylvania.  Other  known  localities,  not 
now  profitable,  are  various  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  North 
Wales,  County  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  Prance,  Germany,  and  some 
of  the  West  Indian  islands.  The  Eastern  States  of  the  American 
Union  (chiefly  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas)  appear  to  contain  rich 
deposits,  but  the  present  yield  is  small.  Gold  has  been  found  in 
the  Northern  States,  and  in  Canada.  The  total  annual  supply  till 
within  the  last  ten  years,  when  Califomia  was  discovered,  was  less 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  ounces,  the  estimated  value  being  about 
five  millions  sterling.  During  the  vear  1855  nearly  ten  mimons  of 
ounces,  value  thirty-five  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  were  exported 
from  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  alone,  the  supply  from  Cali- 
fomia bein^  probably  almost  as  great.  There  is  no  reason  at  pre- 
sent to  anticipate  any  diminution  of  these  large  supplies. 

Masses  of  gold  of  considerable  size  have  been  found  from  time 
to  time ;  several  specimens  weighing  as  much  as  16  pounds  troy, 
one  27  pounds,  and  one,  discovered  in  1842,  weighing  nearly  100 
pounds  troy.  These  were  all  from  the  Ural;  out  other  large 
masses  have  been  reported  from  the  province  of  Quito  weighing 
50  and  60  pounds,  and  others  little  interior  to  the  largest  known 
masses  have  been  recently  obtained  from  Australia  and  Califomia*. 

Nativx  gold,  generally  associated  with  silyer,  oopper,  and  iron.  That  from 
Australia  is  generally  remarkably  pure. 

Auno-TBLLUBITS  and  Qraphio  tellurium  are  ores  of  tellurimn,  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  gold  they  contain.    The  latter  contains  30  per  cent,  of  gold. 

PLATDOTM. 

478.  This  rather  remarkable  metal,  of  whitish  iron-grey  colour 
and  extreme  specific  gravity  (risins  to  21*53  in  purified  and  pre- 
pared specimens),  is  distributed,  like  gold,  in  grains  or  pepitas, 
and  obtained  from  the  sands  of  valleys  opening  out  from  crystalline 
rocks.  It  cannot  be  melted  bv  the  heat  of  the  fire,  but  admits  of 
welding  in  the  manner  already  described  for  iron  (§  438).  Its 
hardness  is  4 — 4*5,  and  it  is  scratched  by  iron.     It  is  usually  com- 

*  It  maybe  useful  to  mention  that  the  English  soTerdgn  eontaina  1S3*S74  gnins  troy  of  gold, 
SS  cnnti  fine,  and  therefore  113*001  grains  of  fine  gold.  Thus  the  ounce  troT  of  fine  gold  is 
worth  j^4  4s.  Hi  Ad.f  nearly,  and  the  ounce  of  standard  gold,  being  l-1Sth  less,  amounts  to 

^8  17s.  l^d.  The  French  Napoleon  weighs  99*664  grains,  of  which  S9'01  are  fine  gold.  The 
Outdk  10-fiorin  piece  weighs  103*88  gruns,  and  the  American  eagle  a<l9'85  grains,  of  which  23S 
■re  fine.    The  pound  troy  of  standard  gold  is  coined  into  4fi^EU^  English  soToeigns,  and  the 

pound  avo&rdnpois  of  fine  gold  is  worth  jS61  18s.  1  \d. 
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bined  with'  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  and  osmium,  besides  cop- 
per and  iron.  The  malleabilitj  of  platinum  is  very  considerable, 
as  it  may  be  beaten  into  leaves  as  tmn  as  tin-foil.  Its  ductility  is 
however  &r  more  remarkable,  as  Dr.  Wollaston  obtained  a  wire 
not  more  than  .fl^^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  tenacity  is 
very  ereat,  as  the  same  chemist  found  that  a  wire  TxirTrth  of  an 
incK  L  diameter  wiU  support  a  grain  and  a  third  witSlreaking. 
Except  Tantalum  it  is  the  most  infusible  of  all  metals.  It  is  fre- 
quently magnetic.    In  thin  plates  it  is  ductile  and  flexible. 

Platinum  is  found  (always  in  the  metallic  state)  in  Brazil  and 
Peru,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  particles  are 
ff^nerally  small  and  rarely  larger  than  a  pea,  but  a  mass  has  been 
found  weighing  20  pounds. 

It  is  of  great  value  in  the  manu&cture  of  utensils  and  instru- 
ments required  to  resist  oxidation,  and  the  action  of  acids  and 
mercury,  at  very  high  temperatures.  It  is  however  costly  and  not 
very  plentiful.    Coins  have  been  made  of  it  in  Bussia. 

PALLADIUM. 

479.  A  m^tal  not  at  present  much  used,  but  more  abundant 
than  either  of  the  precedmg.  It  is  extracted  from  the  auriferous 
and  platinum  sands  of  Br^dl.  It  greatly  resembles  Platinimi  in 
colour,  and  has  a  splendid  steel  lustre  when  polished.  It  is  mal- 
leable and  ductHe ;  very  flexible  when  in  thin  laminsB,  but  not 
very  elastic.  SG-= 11*3-— 11*8.  Somewhat  harder  than  bar  iron. 
Fuses  with  great  difficultly  at  the  highest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge. 
It  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  but  resists  ordinary  en)osure  without 
tarnish.  It  has  been  used  in  the  manufacture  or  some  philoso- 
phical and  surgical  instruments,  and  mi^^ht  probably  be  employed 
to  great  advantage  in  coating  other  mettus  by  the  electric  process, 
to  enable  them  to  resist  oxidation. 

Nativb  PALLADimc  oooun  in  graixu  appftrentl]^  composed  of  dxveivmg 
fllnres,  but  in  other  respects  these  grains  differ  little  in  extmal  ohanoter  from 
those  of  the  native  platmum  among  which  they  are  found.  It  melts  easily  with 
the  addition  of  sulphur,  and  fonns  a  deep  red  solution  with  nitric  add. 

BHODIUM. 

480.  This  metal  is  very  rare.  It  is  usually  found  associated 
with  native  platinum  in  Peru.  It  gives  hanmess  to  steel,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2  per  cent,  might  be  alloyed  with  that 
metal  to  some  advantage  if  it  were  more  abundant.  Like  Iridium, 
it  has  been  used  instead  of  gold  to  manufacture  the  nibs  of  metallic 
pens.  It  is  of  whitish  colour,  difficult  of  fusion  like  Iridium,  and 
extremely  hard  and  durable.  SG=:  10*65.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  red  colour  (rhodoUj  a  rose)  of  some  of  its  salts. 
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IRIDIUM. 

481.  A  metal  which  has  been  rarely  applied  to  any  use.  It  is 
found  with  the  ores  of  platinum  in  the  washings  of  two  localities 
in  the  Ural.  The  specimens  found  are  generally  mixtures  or 
alloys  of  this  metal  and  another,  equally  rare,  named  Osmium. 
Iridium  is  extremely  hard,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  16  to  18.  It 
is  brittle,  of  whitish  colour,  and  when  carefully  polished  resembles 
platinum.  It  is  scarcely  affected  by  acids  but  forms  several  oxides 
and  chlorides,  and  combines  readily  with  carbon.  It  is  infusible  in 
the  heat  of  a  smith's  forge,  but  may  be  melted  before  the  oxy-hy- 
drogen  blowpipe.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  metals  that  do  not 
decompose  water.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  variegated  colours 
(iris,  a  rainbow)  of  its  solutions. 

OsMTRiDnrM,  IridosminSf  a  natural  alloy  of  Iridium  and  Osmium,  containing 
vespectiyely  one,  three  and  four  equivalents  of  Osmium  in  three  varieties  ana- 
lysed.    Newfamkite  is  a  tin- white  variety. 

Kattve  iBionrx,  FlaUmrtdmrn^  a  combination  of  Platinum  and  Iridium 
(IrPt). 

Ibits,  oonaisting  of  oxide  of  iridium,  68 ;  protoxide  of  osmium,  10*2 ;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  12*5  $  oxide  of  chromium,  18*7,  mth  a  trace  of  manganese. 

EUTHENIUM. 

482.  Found  in  platiniun  ores*  in  Russia  and  America,  but  only 

to  the  extent  of  1  or  1^  per  cent.     Found  also  with  iridium  and 

osmium.     Its  colour  is  wiiitish  grey.     It  is  very  brittle,  infusible, 

and  probablv  of  nearly  the  specific  gravity  of  iridium,  which  it 

much  resembles.  . 

OSMIUM. 

488.  OsMJiTM  is  a  dark-grey  or  blue  metal,  infusible  except  before 
the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  and  having  a  specific  gravit;^  of  19*5  (?), 
It  is  usually  found  alloying  platinimi.  Its  peroxide  is  extremely 
volatile  and  has  a  pungent  odour.  It  has  not  been  applied  to  auy 
useful  purpose. 
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Abichite,  466. 
Abnsite,  875. 
Aoadiolite,  875. 
Aoerdese,  413. 
Achmite,  448. 
Acicular  bumuth,  424. 
Actinolite,  884. 
Adhesire  slate,  322. 
Adinole,  870. 
Adularia,  870. 
Aedelfonite,  374. 
AeBohynite,  883. 
A^matolite,  375.  ' 
Agaphite,  854. 
Agario  mineral,  838. 
Agate,  820. 
Agnesite,  424. 
ALibandme,  412. 
Alabaster,  842. 
Albm,878. 
Albite,  871. 
Alexandrite,  899. 
Algerite,  875. 
AupoUne  earthi,  828. 
AUagite,  416. 
All^te,  886. 
Allanite,  864. 
AUochroite,  861. 
Allomorphite,  830. 
Allopbane,  859. 
AUuandite,  447. 
Almandine,  861. 
Almandine  ruby,  899. 
AUtonite,  829. 
Altaite,  206. 
Alum,  355. 

Alnmm^  850. 

Almmina  soUm,  850-— 355. 
Aluminate  of  lime,  399. 
Aluminate   of  magnesia, 

899. 
Aluminite,  355. 
Aluminium,  850. 
Alumocalcite,  359. 
Alunite,  355. 


Amalgam,  natire,  468,470. 
Amazon  stone,  870. 
Amber,  815. 
Amblygonite,  858. 
Amethyst,  819. 
Amethyst,  oriental,  852. 
Amianthus,  887. 
AffMtoma  BolUy  824. 
Amoibite,  455. 
Amphibole^  884. 
Amphigene,  873. 
Amphodelite,  865. 
Anaicime,  875. 
Anatase,  402. 
Andalusite,  357. 
Andesine,  871. 
Anglarite,  447. 
Anglesite,  485. 
Anhydrite,  343. 
Ankerite,  444. 
Annabergite,  455. 
Anorthite,  872. 
Anthosiderite,  448. 
Anthracite^  810. 
Antigorite,  389. 
Antimoniate  of  antimony, 

420. 
Antimoniate  of  lead,  420. 
Antimoniate  of  lime,  845. 
Antimonial  nickel,  455. 
Antimonial  silyer,420,472. 
Antimono-phyllite,  422. 
Antimony,  420. 
Apatite,  844. 
Aphanesite,  466. 
Apherese,  406. 
Aphrite,  835. 
Aphrodite,  347. 
Aplome,  861. 
Apophyllite,  378. 
Aqua-marine,  868. 
An»nite,  826. 
ArfVedsonite,  884. 
Argentine,  335. 
Arkansite,  402. 


Arktizite,  365. 
Arquerite,  470. 
Arragonite,  389. 
Arseniate  of  cobalt,  458. 
Arseniate  of  iron,  449. 
Arseniate  of  lime,  845, 417. 
Arseniate  of  nickel,  455. 
Arsenic,  417. 
Arsenical  antimony,  420. 
Arsenical  cobalt,  451. 
Arsenical  manganese,  412. 
Arsenical  nid^l,  455. 
Arsenical  pyrites,  440. 
Arsenical  surer,  470. 
Arsenio-siderite,  449. 
Arseniuret  of  lead,  434. 
Arseniuret  of  manganese, 

411. 
Asbestos,  387. 
Asbolane,  452. 
Asparsffus  stone,  844. 
Aspasimite,  866. 
Asphalt,  813. 
Astrakanite,  348. 
Atacamite,  468. 
Augite,  386. 
Aurichalcite,  427. 
Aurotellnrite,  423, 427. 
Automolite,  899. 
Autunite,  410. 
Ayanturine,  319. 
Axestone,  867. 
Azinite,  396. 
Azurite,  462. 

BABnroTONiTB,  384. 
Baierine,  403. 
Balas  ruby,  399. 
Baltimorite,  381. 
Barolite,  329. 
Barsowite,  365. 
Baryta  aalU^  829. 
Baryto-calcite,  829,  830. 
Baryto-oelestine,  832. 
Baryto-strontianite,  331. 
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Basalt,  38d. 
Bawnite,  323. 

"Rmri  mrinn   Sl>4. 

Bastite,  3^. 
Batmchite,  382. 
Bcaumontite,  875. 
BeU  metal,  456. 
Bell  metal  ore,  481. 
Berengelite,  815. 
Berynannite,  365. 
Beiyfnehi)  338. 
Berthierite,  422, 448. 
Beryl,  368. 
Beneline,  457. 
BeneHte,345. 

Beodantite,  449. 

Bieberite,  453. 

Biotite,  393. 

Bismuth,  424. 

Biamuth  blende,  424. 

Bismnth  cobalt,  451. 

Bismuth  nickel,  454. 

Bismuth  ochre,  424. 

Bismuth  tellurium,  424. 

Bismuthite,  424. 

Bitter  spar,  340. 

Bitumen,  313. 

Bituminous  coal,  311. 

Black  Jack,  426. 

Black  lead,  309. 

Black  sUyer,  472. 

Black  tellnrium,  423. 

Blende,  426. 

BlOdite,  327. 

Bloodstone,  320. 

Blue  copper,  457. 

Blue  John,  341. 

Blue  lar^  340. 

Blue  Titriol,  466. 

Bodenite,  364. 

Bog  butter,  315. 

Boff  iron  ore,  447. 

Bote,  859. 

B<dogna  spar,  880. 

Boltonite,  381. 

Bombite,  377. 

Bonsdorffite,  366. 

Boradc  add,  314 

Boradte,  347. 

Borate  of  lime,  845. 

Borate  of  magnesia,  847. 

Borate  of  bo&,  827. 

Borax,  827. 

Bonitne,424. 


Bomite,  458.  Garb,  of  manganese,  415. 

Boro-silicate  of  lime,  899.  Oarbonate  of  silyer,  474. 


Botiyoflen,  449. 
BotiyoUte,  394. 
Bouhmgerite,  422,  434. 
Boumonite,  434. 
Boyej  coal,  312. 
Brandisite,  377. 
Brass,  456. 
Braunite,  412. 
Brazil  emerald,  395. 
Breithauptite,  455. 
Breunnerite,  346. 
Brericite,  374. 
Brewsterite,  375. 
Britannia  metal,  420. 
Brittle  silver  ore,  472. 
Brochantite,  464. 
Bromic  silver,  474. 
BromHte,  829. 
Brongnartine,  326. 
Bronse,  456. 
Bronzite,  389. 
Brookite,  402. 
Brown  coal,  312. 
Brown  luematite,  443. 
Brown  spar,  340,  444. 
Brucite,  346. 
Bucholzite,  357. 
Bucklandite,  368. 
Buratite,  427. 
Bustamite,  416. 

GADMnnc,  480. 

Caim-gorm,  319* 

Ca]aite,854. 

Oalamine^  427. 

Calcareous  tufa,  388. 

Galcite,  382,  835. 

Gale  spar,  334—338. 

Gatedonite,  486. 

Galomd,  469. 

Gancrinite,  378. 

Gannel  coal,  811. 

Gapillaiy  jiyrites,  454. 

Garbo-cenne,  864. 

Garbon,  806. 

Carbonate  of  baryta,  828.  Chlorite,  876. 

Carbonateof  bismuth,  424.  Chlorite  spar,  877. 

Carbonate  of  copper,  462.  CSiloritoid,  377. 

Carbonate  of  iron,  444.      Chloromelane,  448. 

Carbonate  of  lead,  486.      Chloropale,  448. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  334.      Ghlorophane,  341. 

Carbonateof  magnesia,  847.ChlorophyIlite,  366,  381. 


Carbonate  of  soda,  327. 
Carbonate  of  strontia,  831. 
Carbonate  of  teUuriimi,428. 
Carbonate  of  zinc,  427. 
Carburet  of  iron,  309. 
Carinthine,  384. 
Camatite,  871. 
CameUan,  820. 
Casdholong,  824. 
Cassiterite,  432. 
Castor,  372. 
Cat's  eye,  819. 
Cawk,  330. 
Gelestine,  832. 
Cement  stone,  337« 
Cerasite,  487. 
Cerate,  474. 
Geraunite,  367. 
Cererite,  364. 
Gerine,  364< 
Cerite,  364. 
Cerium,  864. 
Cerium  odire,  864. 
Cerussite,  486. 
Ceylanite,  899. 
Ghabasite,  875. 
Chalcedony,  320. 
Chalcolite,  410. 
Chalk,  338. 
Chalkophymte,  466. 
Ghalkopyrites,  458. 
Chamoisite,  448. 
GhelmsforcUte,  378. 
Chert,  820. 
Chessylite,  462. 
Chiastolite,  357. 
Childrenite,  853. 
Ghildte,  443. 
ChioUte,  354. 
Chloanthite,  455. 
Chloride  of  copper,  463. 
Chloride  of  mercury,  469. 
Chlorideof potassium,  326. 
Chloride  or  silver,  474. 
Chloride  of  sodium,  327. 
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Chlofo-spineUe,  899. 
Chondrodite,  890. 
Chonikrite,  872. 
Chmtianite,  872,  876. 
Chrome  oolure,  406. 
Chromic  iron,  408. 
Chromite,  406. 
Chromium*  406. 
ChryBoberyl,  399. 
Chiysooolla,  464. 
Chrysolite,  882. 
ChiTBopraaei  820. 
ChiyBOtile,  881. 
Chusite,  882. 
Cimutbar,  469. 
Ciimamon  stone,  861. 
CipoUnp,  886. 
Claiusenite,  858. 
daosthalite,  484. 
Clay,  859. 
Clay  ironstone^  445. 
Cleavelandite,  871. 
Clink-stone,  870. 
Clintonite,  877. 
Cloanthite,  455. 
Outhalite,  874. 
Coal,  811. 
Cobalt,  450. 
Cobalt  bloom,  458. 
Cobalt  pyrites,  460. 
Cobalt  Titriol,  458. 
Cobaltic  lead  ore,  484. 
Cobaltine,  451. 
Coooinite,  469. 
CooooUte,  886. 
Colophonite,  861. 
Colnmbite,  408. 
Columbium,  408. 
Commingtonite,  448. 
Comptonite,  875. 
Condurrite,  466. 
Copal,  fossil,  814. 
Copiapite,  449. 
Copper,  466. 
Copper  mica,  466. 
Copper-nickel,  465. 
Copper  pyrites,  468. 
Copperas,  449. 
Coqnimbite,  449. 
Concite,  410. 
Cordierite,  866. 
Corneous  lead,  487. 
Comwallite,  466. 
Corundum,  851. 


Cotunnite,  437. 
Corelline,  457. 
Crednerite,.  412. 
Crichtonite,  403. 
Croooiaite,  487. 
Cronstedtite,  44a 
Cross-stone,  357. 
Cracite,  489. 
Ciyolite,  354. 
Cxyptolite,  864. 
Cubane,  458. 
Cube  ore,  449. 
Cubicite,  875. 
Cupreous  anglesite,  485. 
Cupriferouus  sulphaie  of 

lead,  485. 
Cuprite,  460. 
Cuproplumbite,  484. 
Cyanite,  857. 
C^olite,  859. 
C^moplume,  899. 
C^rine,  862. 

Dakoubite,  873. 
Danaite,  451. 
Danburite,  878. 
DathoUte,  894. 
Daridstonite,  868. 
Davyne,  878. 
Dayyte,  355. 
Dechenite,  437. 
Delvauzine,  447. 
Dermatine,  847. 
Desmine,  874. 
DiaUage,389. 
Diallogite,  415. 
Diamond,  806. 
Diaspore,  852. 
Dichroite,  866. 
Digenite,  457. 
Difinite,  858. 
Diopside,  886. 
Dioptase,  468. 
DioxyUte,  436. 
Diplolte,  878. 
Dipyre,  378. 
Disomose,  455. 
Disthene,  857. 
Dc^-tooth  spar,  885. 
Dokmiite,  840. 
Domeykite,  459. 
Dr^ehte,  830. 
Dufr^iite,  447. 
Dttfr^oysite,  484. 


Dutch  gold,  450« 
Dysdasite,  376. 
Dysluite,  399. 
Dysodil,  312. 
Dyssnite,  416. 

Eabth  poav,  335. 
Earthy  cobalt,  452. 
Earthy  quartz,  322, 
Edelforsite,  378. 
Edingtonite,  375. 
Edwardsite,  364, 
Egeran,  862. 
EhUte,466. 
Eitrine,  816, 
Ekebergite,  865. 
ElsBolite,  873. 
Elastic  bitumen,  314. 
Elaterite,  314. 
Eleotrio  calamine,  428. 
Blectrum,  475. 
Emerald,  866. 
Emerald,  oriental,  352. 
Emery,  352. 
Emmonite,  381. 
Epidote,  363. 
EpistUbite,  374. 
Epsomite,  348. 
Epsom  salts,  346. 
Eremite,  375. 
Eremite,  364. 
Eiinite,  466. 
Erlan,361. 
Erythrine,  458. 
Esmarkite,  866. 
Essonite,  861. 
Euchroite,  466. 
Eucla8e,86a 
Eudnophite,  875. 
Eudyalite,  888. 
Eukairite,  457. 
Eulytine,  424. 
Euxenite,  349,  408. 

Fahlbbz,  459. 
Fahlunite,  856. 
Ealse  topai,  8ia 
Fassaite,  886. 
Fat-stone,  378. 
Fai:yasite,  875. 
FayaUte,  377. 
Feather  alum,  355. 
Feather  ore,  422. 
Felspar,  370. 
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VergoBomto,  840,  40S. 
Ferro-tantaUte,  403. 
Ferro-titanite,  402. 
Ferrngmous  quarts,  819. 
Fettbol,  859. 
Fibio-fiBrrite,  449. 
Fibrolite,  857. 
Fichtelite,  815. 
Fiorite,  324,  v.  6. 
Fire  marble,  387,  v,  4. 
Fire  opal,  824. 
Fiaoherite,  858. 
Flint,  821. 
Float  stone,  821. 
Flos  ferri,  839. 
Flnateoflime,841. 
FlnAteof7ttna,349. 
Flue]it^854. 
Fluooenne,  364. 
Floor  spar,  841. 
Fluoride  of  aluminium, 

855. 
Fluoride  of  titanium,  402. 
Foliated  tellurium,  428. 
Fontainebleau  sandstone, 

885. 
Forsterite,  382. 
Fortification  agate,  820. 
Fossil  oopal,  815. 
FnnUinite,  441. 
Fraoch  chalk,  880. 
Freieslebenite,  472. 
Fronrdite,  862. 
Foobsite^  898. 
FuDei^s  earth,  859. 

01BBO3nTB,  865. 
Gadolinite,  849. 
Gahnite,399. 
Galena,  434. 
Galliiinite,  408. 
Oani0t,S6O. 
GamsdoHBte,  855. 
Garafian,840. 
G^-hisaite,  827. 
Gedrite,877. 
Qehknite,  866. 
Qelatinoiis  silex,  822. 
QeokroniiB,  422, 434. 
German  silrer,  454. 
GersdoriBte,  455. 
GiaDo-antioo,  886. 
Gibbsite,  852. 
Gieseckite,  366. 


Gigantolite,  866. 
O^bertite,  858. 
Gillingite,  441. 
Giraeol,  824,  v,  2. 
GKsmondine,  375. 
Glaserite,  826. 
Glauber  salts,  827. 
Glauberite,  327. 
Glaucodote,  450. 
Glauoolite,  872. 
Glauoophane,  865. 
Gbttalite,  875. 
Gmelenite,  875. 
GObhardite,  889. 
GcBkumite,  882. 
G0thite,448. 
Gold,  475. 
Goslarite,  429. 
Gbammatite,  884. 
Graphic  gold,  423. 
Graphic  tellurium,  428. 
Graphite,  809. 
Greenoclate,  430. 
Greenoyite,  397. 
Gregorite,  403. 
Grey  antimony,  422. 
€hney  cobalt,  451. 
€hney  copper  ore^  459. 
Gboppite,  858. 
GToasularite^  861. 
Guanite,824. 
Gmnmi-ers,  410. 
Giuolite,  845. 
Gnyaquillite,  815. 
Gypsum,  842. 
GyroUte,345. 

Hjocatxtb,  BBOWir,  448. 
Hfimatite,red,442. 
Haidingerite,  846,  42S. 
HalloyUte,  859. 
Halloysite,  859. 
Halotrichite,  855. 
Harmotome,  375. 
Harringtonite^  374. 
Hartite,  815. 
Hatchedne,  815. 
Hauerite,  412. 
Haosmannite,  412. 
Haayne,898. 
Haydenite,  875. 
Hayesine,  845. 
Haytorite,  894. 
Heavy  spar,  830. 


Hedenbergite,  886. 
Hediphane,  437. 
Heliotrope,  320. 
Helyine,  399. 
Hepatite,  880. 
Herbeckite,  448. 
Hercynite,  399. 
Heroleiite,  854. 
Herrerite,  423. 
Herschelite,  875. 
Heterodin,  415. 
Heterozite,  415. 
Heulandite,  374. 
Hisingerite,  448. 
Holmiesite,  877. 
Hohnite,  377. 
Hopeite,  428. 
Hornblende,  384. 
Horn  cobalt,  452. 
Horn  lead,  437. 
Horn  manganese,  416. 
Horn  qpcksilyer,  469. 
Horn  silyer,  474. 
Homstone,  820. 
Homstone,  fusible,  870. 
Humboldtilite,  378. 
Humboldtine,  895,  449. 
Humite,  390. 
HureauUte,  415. 
Hyacinth,  888. 
Hyalite,  324,  v.  6. 
Hyaloeiderite,  882. 
Hydrargylite,  85|i. 
Hydrate  of  alumina,  352. 
Hydroboraoite,  847. 
Hydrobucholsite^  358. 
HydroUte,  375. 
Hydrophane,  324, «.  4. 
Hydrophite,  381. 
Hypersthene,  886. 
Hypostilbite,  374. 

Ibsbitb,  366. 
Iceland  spar,  885. 
loe  spar,  870. 
Ice  stone,  854. 
Idocrase,  862. 
Idrialine,  314. 
^loSte,  839. 
Ihnenite,  403. 
Ilmenium,  408. 
IlTaite,448. 
Indianite,  872. 
Indioolite,  895. 
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Inctigo  copper,  467. 
Iodic  mercury,  469. 
Iodic  silver,  474. 
loUte,  866. 
Iridiiun,  481. 
Iridosmine,  4B1. 
Irite,481. 
Iron,  488. 
Iron  Kpatite,  415. 
Iron  gumoe,  442. 
Iron  ochre^  443. 
Iron  p^tea,  489. 
Iron  Binter,  449. 
I8erine,40d. 
Iflopliane^  441. 
Itaberite,  442. 
Ittnerite,  876. 
Ixolite,  816. 

Jaoothtga,  476, 
Jade,  867,  884. 
Jamesonite,  422. 
Jaiig^on,  888. 
Jasper,  828. 
Jeffersonite,  886. 
Jenite,  448. 
Jet,  811. 
Johannite,  410. 
Johnite,  354. 
Junkerite^  444. 

Kakoxbvs,  447. 
Kibnmererite,  875. 
Kaolin,  869. 
Karpholite,  876. 
Karstenite,  843. 
Eataplerite,  376. 
Kermes,  422. 
Kerolite,  876. 
KiUbrickenite,  422, 484. 
Killinite,  866. 
King's  yellow,  419. 
Kirwanite,  876. 
Klaprothine,  868. 
Klinoclase,  466. 
Knebelite,  882. 
Koboldine,  450. 
Kobellite,  422,  435. 
Kdnigite,  464. 
Koll^rite,  859. 
Komchalcite,  466. 
Konlite,  815. 
Koupholito,  875. 
KrokrdoUte,  448. 


Krokoite,  487. 
Kryptolite,  864. 
KtUmite,  845. 
Kup&r  nickel,  456. 

Labradositb,  872. 
Lanthanite,  864. 
Lapis  lasuli,  898. 
Lapis  oUaris,  879. 
Latrobite^  878. 
Laumontite,  876. 
Larenduline,  458. 
Lazuli  (lapis),  898. 
Lasulito,  858. 
Lead,  438. 
Lead  glance,  484. 
Leadhillite,  486. 
Lederolite,  876. 
Leelite,  870. 
Lehmannite,  487. 
Lehuntite,  874. 
Lenzinite,  359. 
Leonbardite,  876. 
Lepidokrokite,  443. 
Lepidomelane,  377. 
Lepidolite,  892. 
Lerbachite,  434. 
Lettsomite,  465. 
Leucite,  378. 
Leuoolite,  373. 
Leucophane,  393. 
Leucopyrite,  440. 
Leyyne,  375. 
LbenoUte,  386. 
Libetbenite,  466. 
Lievrite,  448. 
Lignite,  312. 
Limbelite,  882. 
Limonite,  443. 
Lindblnite,  874. 
Linarite,  435. 
Idnn&te,  450. 
Lithomarge,  359. 
Idroconite,  466. 
Loam,  359. 
Lodeetone,  441. 
Loganite,  377. 
LOUngite,  440. 
Loxoclase,  371. 
Lumaohelle,  837  «.  4. 
Lunnite,  4/66. 
Lydian  stone,  328. 

Maclusitb,  890. 


Madreporite,  885. 
Moffnenan  aaUt^  346. 
Magnesian  limestone,  840. 
Magnesite,  347. 
Magnetic  iron  ore,  441. 
Magnetic  pyrites,  489. 
Magnetite,  441. 
Malachite,  468. 
Malacolite,  wbite,  886. 
Malacon,888. 
Maltbacite,  822. 
Mancinite,  428. 
Mandelato,  836. 
Manganese,  411. 
Manganese  blende,  412. 
Manganese  spar,  416. 
Manganite,  418. 
Marble,  336. 
Marcasite,  489. 
Marceline,  416. 
Marekanite,  870. 
Margarite,  363. 
Margarodite,  393. 
Marmatite,  427. 
Martial  pyrites,  439. 
Martinsite,  327. 
Martite,443. 
Mascagnine,  325. 
Masonite,  377. 
Massicot,  435. 
Meerschaum,  347. 
Meionite,  865. 
Melanite,  861. 
Melanochroite,  437. 
Melanterite,  441. 
MeUiUte,  873. 
MeUite,  315,  866. 
Menaocanite,  897. 
Mengite,  864,  403. 
Menilite,  824^  e.  7. 
Mercury,  468. 
Mesitine  spar,  444. 
Mesolite,  874. 
Mesotype,  374. 
Metaxite,  381. 
Meteorite,  438. 
Miargyrite,  473. 
Mica,  391. 
Micaceous  iron,  442. 
Micliaelite,  322. 
Middletonite,  316. 
Miemite,  340. 
Milky  quartz,  319. 
MiUerite^  454. 
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lldoflchine,  859. 
Mimetme^  487. 
Mmeral  oaoutohono,  814. 
Mmeral  oil,  818. 
liiiiflnl  pitch,  818. 
Mminm,  486. 
Mirabflite,  827. 
Mispickel,  440. 
Mi87,440. 
Mocha-stone,  820. 
Mohflite,  408. 
Mol7bdateoflfiad,487. 
Molybdenite,  406. 
Molybdenum,  406. 
Molybdio  ochre,  406. 
Molybdio  nlTer,  470. 
Monadte,  864. 
MontioeUite,  868. 
Moon-stone,  870. 
Morozite,  844. 
Moirenite,  875. 
Mosandrite,  897. 
Moss  ae;ate,  820. 
Mountain  cork,  887. 
Mountain  leather,  887. 
Monntain  meal,  888. 
Mountain  soap,  869. 
Mountain  tallow,  815. 
Monntain  wood,  887. 
Mailer's  glass,  824,  «.  6. 
Mullicite,  447. 
Mundic,  489« 
Murchisonite,  870. 
Mnriacite,  848. 
Muriate  of  ammonia,  824. 
Muriate  of  copper,  468. 
Muriate  of  lime,  945. 
Muriate  of  magnesia,  840. 
Muriate  of  mercuiy,  469. 
Muriate  of  sQyer,  474. 
Muriate  of  soda,  827. 
Musooide^  487. 
Musoory  glass,  891. 

BlUflSllrPi  OoO. 

Mysorine,  468. 

Kaobitx,877. 
Nasyagite,  428. 
Kafl-head  spar,  885. 
Naphtha.  818. 
Natro-caldte,  882. 
Katiolite,  874. 
Natron,  827. 
Naumannite^  470. 


Kecronite,  870. 
Needlestone,  874. 
Nemalite,  846. 
Neoctese^  449. 
Neoplase,  449. 
Nepheline,  878. 
Nephrite,  867. 
Newjanskite,  481. 
Newkerkite,  418. 
Nickel,  454. 
Nickel  glance,  455. 
Nickel  green,  455. 
Nickeline,  455. 
Nickel  pyrites,  454. 
Nickel  stilbine,  455. 
Nigrine,408. 
Niobite,  408» 
Niobium,  408. 
Nitrate  of  lime,  845. 
Nitrate  of  magnesia,  848. 
Nitrate  of  potash,  826. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  827. 
Nitratine,  827. 
Nitre,  326. 
Nontronite,  448. 
Nosean,  898. 
Nusaierite,  487. 
NuttaUte,  865. 

Obsidiav,  870. 
Ochre,  chromic,  408. 
Ochre,  iron,  444. 
Ochre,  molybdic,  406. 
Ochre,  red  cobalt,  458. 
Ochre,  yellow,  443. 
Octahedral  iron  ore,  441. 
Oerstedite,  888. 
Oetite,  448,  445. 
Okenite,  878. 
Otigist,  442. 
Oligoclase,  872. 
Oligon  spar,  444. 
OliTine,  882. 
Olirenite,  466. 
Onchosine,  875. 
Onofrite,  469. 
Onyx,  820. 
OoUte,  887,  v.  8. 
Oolitic  iron  ore^  448. 
Oosite,866. 
Opal  824. 

Opal  jasper,  824, «.  9. 
Ophite,  881. 
(^mmoie^  416. 


Orpuneni,  419. 
Orthite,364. 
Orthoclase,  370. 
Orthose,  870. 
Osmelite,  378. 
Osmiridium,  481* 
Osmium,  488. 
Ottrelite,  865. 
Ouralite,  888. 
Ouwarorite,  861. 
Oxahverite,  878. 
Oxalite,449. 
Oxalate  of  iron,  4494 
Oxalate  of  lime,  845. 
Oxide  of  antimony,  42(X 
Oxide  of  bismuth,  424. 
Oxide  of  cobalt,  460. 
Oxide  of  copper,  460. 
Oxide  of  iron,  441. 
Oxide  of  lead,  485. 
Oxide  of  manganese,  418. 
Oxide  of  tm,  482. 
Oxide  of  zinc,  429. 
Oxidulated  iron  ore,  441. 
Ozokerite,  815. 

Pala.gonitb.865. 
Falladiuni,  479. 
Paranthine,  865. 
Pargasite,  884. 
Paruite,  864. 
Patrinite,  424. 
Paulite,  886. 
Peach-blossom  ore,  458. 
Peacock-ore,  468. 
Pearl-mica,  866. 
Pearl  powder,  424. 
Pearl  spar,  340. 
Pectolite,  378. 
Pelocronite,  466. 
Pelopium,  403. 
Pennine,  376. 
Periclase,  346. 
Peridine,  371. 
Peridote,  382. 
Perowskite,  845. 
Petalite,  872. 
Petroleum,  818. 
Petroeilex,  370. 
Petsite,  470. 
Phaootite,  875. 
Pharmacolite,  845,  417. 
Pharmaoosiderite,  449. 
Phenaoite,  868. 
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Phmipita,  875. 
Fhcenicite,  437. 
Pholarite,  85a 
Fhonolite,  870. 
Phoegenite,  437. 
Phoflphate.  of  alumina,  858. 
Phosphate  of  copper,  466. 
Phosphate  of  iron,  447. 
Phosphate  of  lead,  487. 
Phosphate  of  lime,  844. 
Phosph.  magnesia,  847. 
Phosph.  manganese,  415. 
Phosph.  uranium,  410. 
Phosphate  of  yttna,  849. 
Phosphate  of  zino,  429. 
Phospho-chalcite,  466. 
Phosphorite,  844. 
Photo^te,  416. 
Ph7mte,884. 
Piauzite,  815. 
Piokeringite,  855. 
Picnite,  890. 
Picrolite,  881. 
PijBFopharmacolite,  845. 
Picrophyllite,  881. 
Picrosmine,  881. 
Pictite,  897. 
Pimelite,  455. 
Pinchheck,  456. 
Pinguinite,  873. 
Pinguite,  448. 
Pinite,366. 
Piotine,  875. 
PisoUte,  337,  o.  8. 
Pisolitic  iron  ore,  448. 
Pissophane,  855. 
Pistaoite,  863. 
Pitchblende,  410. 
Pitchstone,  370. 
Pitten-erz,  410. 
Pittinte,  449. 
Plaoodine,  455. 
Plagionite,  422. 
Plasma,  820. 
Platiniridium,  481. 
Platinum,  478. 
Plattnerite,  485. 
Pleonaste,  899. 
Plinthite,  859. 
Plumbago,  309. 
Plumbic  ochre,  485. 
Plumbo-caldte,  835. 
Plumbo-resinite,  437. 
Plumbostib,  484. 


Plumose  mica,  893. 
Polianite,  fll2. 
Polishing  slate,  322. 
Polyadelphite,  448. 
Polybasite,  472. 
Polycrase,  383,  403. 
Polyhahte,  827. 
Polyhydrite,  448. 
PolyUte,  884. 
Polymignite,  888,  408. 
Polysplueride,  437. 
Poonahlite,  374. 
Porcelain  day,  859. 
Potash,  326. 
Potassium,  326. 
Potstone,  379. 
Praseolite,  366, 
Predasxite,  340. 
Prehnite,  875. 
Protheite,  362. 
Prou^tite,  473. 
Psilom^Ume,  415. 
Pumice,  370. 
PyralloUte,  381. 
Pyrargillite,  366. 
Pyrargyrite,  473. 
iTTcneite,  361. 
Pyrites,  arsemcal,  440. 
Pyrites,  capillary,  454. 
Pyrites,  copper,  458. 
Pyrites,  iron,  439. 
Pyrites,  magnetic,  489. 
Pyrochlore,  345,  403. 
I^Tolusite,  414. 
I^Tomorphite,  437. 
Pyrope,  361. 
Pyrophyllite,  876. 
Pjrrophysalite,  390. 
lyorthite,  364. 
Pyrosderite,  375. 
Pyrosmalite,  448. 
Pyroxene,  885. 
Pyrrhite,  428. 
^rrhosiderite,  438. 
P^hotine,  439. 

QlTABTZ,  318. 
Quartzito,  318. 
Quicksilver,  468. 
Quincite,  347. 

Radioiitb,  374. 
Bammelsbergite,  455. 
Bandanite,  322. 


BaphiHte,  384. 
Bapidolite,  365. 
Batofkile,  341. 
Basoumoffskine,  359. 
Bealgar,  418. 
Betin-asphalt,  815. 
Bed  antunopy,  422. 
Bed  copper  ore,  460. 
Bed  silver  ore,  478. 
Bed  zinc  ore,  429. 
Bedruthite,  457. 
Ben)o]inite,468. 
Bensselaerite,  380. 
Betmalite»  889. 
Betinite,  815. 
Beussin,  348. 
Bhodalite,  875. 
Bhodium»480. 
Bhodizite,  347. 
Bhodochrome,  381. 
Bhodocrolite,  415. 
Bhodonite,  416. 
Bhetizite,  357. 
Bhomb  spar,  340. 
Biband  agate,  320. 
Biolite,  471. 
BipidoUte,  376. 
Bock  crystal,  319. 
Bock  milk,  338. 
Book  salt,  327. 
Bomanzoyite^  361. 
Bomeine,  345. 
Boselite,  845,  453. 
Bose  quartz,  319. 
Bosite,  858. 
Bosso-antico,  836. 
BothofBte,  361. 
BubeUane,  393. 
Bubellite,  395. 
Bubin-elimmer,  443. 
Bubic^  399. 
Buby,  oriental,  352, 
Buby  silver,  473. 
Buin-agate,  320. 
BuBsit^  327. 
Butile,  402. 
Byacolite,  870. 

Satplobite,  451. 
SahUte,  886. 
Sal*ammoniac,  825. 
Salmiac,824, 
Salt,  rock,  326. 
Saltpetre,  325. 
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Sttnuunkite,  410« 
Saponite,  875. 
Sapparito,  357* 
Sapphire,  851. 
Sarcolite,  875. 
Sard,  320. 
Sassoline^  828. 
Satin-sPar,  835. 
Saussurite,  872. 
Scapolite,  865. 
Scliaiiin-erde,  865. 
Sobeelite,  845. 
Scbeererito,  815. 
Sdiiefer  apar,  885. 
SohiUglaaers,  472. 
Schiller  asbestos,  881. 
SehiUer  spar,  889. 
Schorl,  896. 
Schorlomite,  402. 
SchrOtterite,  859. 
Schulxite,  434. 
Soolexeroee,  865. 
Soolente,  874. 
Soorodite,  449. 
Sooir»s86d. 
Scoulerite,  875. 
Salbiie,  474. 
Selen-sulphor,  817. 
Seleoite,  842. 
Seienxom,  817. 
Seleniiiret  of  copper,  457. 
Seleniiuret  of  leac^  434. 
SdeniTiret  of  mercury,  469. 
Sdeninret  of  silyer,  471. 
Semdine,  897. 
Semi*opal,  824. 
Sfloamiontite,  422. 
Serpentine,  881. 
Seybertite,  877. 
Sidorite,  444. 
SIderoschisolite,  448. 
Silicate  of  alumina,  857. 
Silicate  of  bismuth,  424. 
Silicate  of  copper,  464. 
Silicate  of  iron,  448. 
Silicate  of  lime,  345,  878. 
Silicate  of  magnesia,  879. 
Silicate  of  mancaneso,  416. 
Silicate  of  yttaru,  849. 
SiEoateofsino,428. 
Silicate  of  ziroonium,  888. 
Silicite,  872. 
Siliciam,  818. 
Sillimanite,  857. 


Silver,  470. 
Sinter,  824,  v.  11. 
Sismondite,  377. 
Skutterudite,  451. 
Slate  spar,  885. 
Smalt,  450. 
Smaltine,  451. 
Smaragdite,  389. 
SmeUto,  858. 
Smithsonite,  429. 
Smoky  quaitz,  319. 
Soapflitone,  375,  380. 
Soda  saUt^  326. 
Sodalite,  373. 
Soda^spodumene,  872. 
Somenilliie,  373. 
Sordawalite,  867. 
Spartalite,  429. 
Sparry  iron,  444. 
Spathic  iron,  444. 
Specular  iron  ore,  442. 
Speculum  metal,  456. 
Spessartine,  361. 
Sphterosiderite,  444. 
Sphffirostilbite,  374. 
Sphene,  897,  402. 
Spinellane,  898. 
Spindle,  899. 
Splint  coal,  310. 
Spodumene,  372. 
Stahlstein,  444. 
Stalactite,  835. 
Stalagmite,  335. 
Stannine,  431. 
Staurotite,  357. 
Staurotide,  357. 
Steam-coal,  310. 
Steatite,  880. 
Steinheilite,  866. 
Steinmannite,  422,  434. 
Steinmark,  857. 
SteUite,  875. 
Stephanite,  472. 
Stembergite,  472. 
StibUte,  420. 
Stilbite,  874. 
Stilpnomelane,  448. 
Stilpnoeiderit^  448. 
StoLrite,  437. 
Strahlstein,  884. 
Stream  tin,  432. 
Stroganowite,  873. 
Stromeyerite,  467. 
Stromnite,  831. 


StrowHa  9alt9y  881. 
Strontianite,  331. 
StruYite,  324. 
Stylobite,  365. 
Succinite,  361. 
Sulphate  of  alununa,  855. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  324. 
Sulphate  of  baryta,  330. 
Sulphate  of  cobalt,  458. 
Sulphate  of  iron,  449. 
Sulphate  of  lead,  435. 
Sulphate  of  lime,  842. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  348. 
Sulphate  of  potash,  326. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  827. 
Sulphate  of  strontia,  832. 
Sulphate  of  uranium,  410. 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  429. 
Sulphur,  816. 
Sulphuret   of   antimony, 

420. 
Sulphuret  of  arsenic,  418. 
Sulphuret  of  bismuth,  424. 
Sulphuret  of  cobalt,  450. 
Sulphuret  of  copper,  457. 
Sulphuret  of  iron,.  439. 
Sulphuret  of  lead,  434. 
Sulphuret  of  manganese, 

411. 
Sulphuret  of  mercury,  469. 
Sulphuret  of  nickel,  454. 
Sulphuret  of  silver,  471. 
Sulphuret  of  tin,  431. 
Sulphuret  of  zinc,  426. 
Sylpoorite,  450. 
Sylvanite,  423. 
Sylyme,  326. 
I^mplesite,  449. 

Tabasheeb,  324,  e.  10. 
Tabular  quartz,  821. 
Tabular  spar,  378. 
Talc,  379. 
Tamarite,  466. 
Tantalite,  403. 
Tantalium,  403. 
Tautolite,  382. 
Tellurated  sttyer,  470. 
Tellurated  lead,  434. 
Tellurium,  423. 
Tennantite,  459. 
Tenorite,  461. 
Tephroite,  416. 
Teeselite,  378. 
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Tetartine,  871. 
Tetradymite,  424 
lliaUite,  868. 
Tharandite,  840. 
Thenardite,  827. 
Thermonatrite,  827. 
Thomait^  444. 
Thomflonite,  876. 
Thorite,  849,  888. 
Thnolite,  448. 
ThiOite,  868. 
Thumite,  895. 
Tile  ore,  460. 
Tin,  447. 
Tin  oxide,  482. 
Tin  pyriteB,  481. 
Tin-white  cobalt,  448. 
Tincal,828. 
TitanilerouB  sand,  408. 
Titanate,  897. 
Titaniiio  iron,  408. 
Titanium,  402. 
Toad's  eye  tin,  482. 
Tombac,  456. 
Tombazite,  465. 
Topa2,890. 
Topaz,  oriental,  852. 
Topacolite,  861. 
Torberite,  410. 
Tonchatone,  828. 
Tourmaline,  896. 
Towanite,  468. 
Tmnolite,  884. 
Triclasite,  868. 
Triphane,  872. 
TriphjUine,  415. 
TripUte,  416. 
Tripoli,  822. 
Tritomite,  864. 
Trombolite,  466. 
Trona,  827. 
Troolite,  416. 
Troostite,  416. 
TscheffUnite,  864 
Tachewkinite,  864 
Tueaite,  869. 
Tungatate  of  iron,  449. 
Tungatate  of  lead,  437. 
Tungatate  of  lime,  846. 
Tungsten,  405. 
Tungatic  acid,  405. 
Turgite,448. 
Tum0rite^899. 


Turquoise,  854 
Tutenague,  454 
Type  metal,  420. 
aerolite,  466. 

TJiiLiCAiTinTB,  456. 
Ultramarine,  898. 
Umber,  448. 
Uran  vitriol,  410. 
Uranic  ochre,  410. 
Uranite,  410. 
Uranium,  410. 
Uranotantalite^  408,  410. 
Urao,  827. 
Uwarowite^  861. 

YAUEKmOTE,  422. 
Yanadiate  of  copper,  466. 
Yanadinite,  437. 
Yanadium,  407. 
Yariscite,864 
Yarvacite,418. 
Yauqudinite,  437. 
Yelyet  copper  ore,  465. 
Yenioe  white,  436. 
Yerd-antique,  886. 
Yennioulite^  876. 
Yerona  eartii,  448. 
YeauTian,  862. 
Yesuyian  garnet,  878. 
Yillaraite,  882. 
Yiolane,  868. 
Yitreous  copper  ore,  457. 
Yitreous  silver,  471. 
Yitriol,  blue,  466. 
Yirianite,  447. 
Yolborthite,  466. 
Yolcanic  aah,  870. 
Yoloanic  glass,  870. 
YOlknerite,  899. 
Yoltaite,  449. 
Yoltsme,  426. 
Yulpinite,  843. 

Wad,  414 
Wagnerite,  847. 
Warwickite,  402. 
Waahingtonite,  408. 
Water  sapphire,  866. 
Warellite,  868. 
Websterito,  866. 
Wehrlite,  448. 
WeissgOltigen,  484 


Weiasite,  866. 
Wemerite,  865. 
Whewellite,  845. 
White  antimony,  422. 
White  arsenic,  417. 
White  iron  pyrites,  439. 
White  lead  ore,  436. 
White  nickel,  456. 
White  silver,  422. 
White  tunffsten,  845. 
White  wolfram,  846. 
Wichtine,  877. 
Wichtisite,  866. 
Willemite^  428. 
Withamite,  868. 
Witherite,  829. 
Wihiite,  861. 
Wnoschine,  408. 
W5hlerite,  888. 
WOrthite,  868. 
Wolchon8kite,408. 
Wolfram,  404. 
WolfBbergite,  422. 
Wollastonite,  878. 
Wood-coal,  812. 
Wood-opal,  824,  v,  8. 
Wood-tin,  432. 
Wulfisnite,  437. 

Xaitthitb,  362. 
Xanthocone,  472. 
Xanthophyllite,  877. 
Xenotime,  849. 
XyUte,  448. 

Yanolite,  896. 
Yellow  ochre,  448. 
Yenite,448. 
'Spoleine,  466. 
Jitria  salts,  849. 
Yttrocerite,  849. 
Yttrotantalite,  849,  403. 

Zaffss,  440. 
Zeagonite,  375. 
Zeuzite,  387. 
Ziegel-erz,  460. 
Zinc,  426. 
Zinc-bloom,  427. 
Zinkenite,  422. 
Zircon,  888. 
Zoisite,  868. 
Zorgite,434 
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PART  III. 

DESCRIPTIVE   GEOLOGY. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 


ON  THE  NATUEB  OF  BOCKS,  THE  MODE  OP  THEIE  OEIGHNAL 
AGGBEaATIOK  AND  SUBSEQUENT  METAMOBPHOSIS,  AND 
THE  DIPEEBENT  KINDS  OP  BOCKS  THAT  ABB  POUND  NEAB 
THE  EABTH'S  SUBPACE. 

484.  By  tbe  term  rock,  in  Geology,  is  understood  any  aggrega- 
tion of  minerals,  or  fragments  of  minerals— whether  cryst^Ene  or 
amorphous,  hard  or  son,  compact  or  loose, — ^forming  an  essential 
part  of  the  mass  of  matter  subject  to  our  observation  near  the 
earth's  surface.  Bocks  may,  therefore,  be  mere  mechanical  heaps, 
presenting  no  structure,  and  nothing  from  which  their  history  can 
oe  traced ;  or  they  may  be  mechanical  heaps  arranged  so  that  we 
can  readily  discover  the  law  of  their  formation ;  or  finally,  they 
may  be  so  &r  modified  by  some  re-arrangement  of  particles — ^the 
result  of  chemical  action — ^that  the  history  they  present  is  that  of 
subsequent  change,  more  or  less  obscuring  the  evidence  of  original 
formation.  The  vast  majority  are  of  the  latter  kind,  since  few  rocks 
are  without  marks  of  some  action  which  has  changed  them  from 
their  original  condition,  but  to  determine  how  iai  tms  alteration  is 
the  residt  of  desiccation,  pressure,  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  or 
time,  and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  chemical  causation,  has  rarely^ 
been  determined  by  geologists,  and  has  formed  but  a  small  part  of 
the  objects  of  chemical  investigation.  In  this  chapter  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  lay  before  the  student  an  account  of  the  actiml 
condition  of  various  rocks. 

485.  Bocks  may  be  regarded  in  two  ways,  either  as  derived 
bom  certain  crystalline  masses,  such  as  granite,  presumed  to  be 
part  of  the  original  oxidized  film  of  the  earth  before  it  became 
affected  by  atmospheric  or  aqueous  agency,  and  thence  called  Prf- 
miti/ve,  Undoyenous,  or  by  other  simikr  and  significant  names ;  or, 
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as  mineral  substances  accumulated  at  first  in  a  manner  more  me- 
chanical than  chemical,  and  afterwards  changed,  by  the  action  of 
chemical  force,  into  the  condition  in  which  we  now  find  them. 
The  former  view  involves  the  idea  that  a  large  part  of  the  surfiace 
has  undergone  little  change,  and  that  masses  of  rock  remain,  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time,  in  a  state  of  permanent  equilibrium, 
so  far  as  their  internal  and  molecular  arrangement  is  concerned. 
The  latter  view,  without  assuming  that  changes  have  really  taken 
place  in  these  respects,  admits  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence ; 
and  as  it  teaches  us  to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
and  requires  no  statement  of  theory  at  starting;,  we  shall  here 
endeavour  to  carry  the  reader  along,  step  by  step,  by  its  assistance, 
commencing  with  phflBnomena  that  we  can  explain  distinctly,  and 
advancing  gradually  to  those  concerning  which  we  can  only  spe- 
culate. 

486.  The  essential  ingredients  in  all  natural  combinations  on  a 
large  scale,  are  Quartz,  Limestone,  Clay,  and  Water ;  and  we  must 
refer  to  the  paragraphs  where  the  three  former  have  been  described 
as  minerals,  for  an  account  of  their  important  chemical  and  mine- 
ralogical  characteristics.  We  have,  however,  now  to  consid^  them 
in  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  as  amorphous  masses,  com- 
pounded generally  of  several  substances,  and  admitting  of  many 
varieties  of  appearance  and  of  structure.  In  this  form  they  abound 
everywhere,  while  the  crystalline  fonns,  unmixed  with  other  sub- 
stances, are  so  little  abundant  that  we  may  safely  regard  them  as 
rare  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  common  varieties,  the 
common  associations,  and  the  common  modifications,  are  the 
materials  for  the  geologist;  and  he  often  puts  aside  the  cirstal- 
line  mineral  as  an  object  of  interest  quite  distinct  firom,  and  sub- 
ordinate to,  the  amorphous,  massive,  or  semi-crystalline  rock.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  the  cirstal  and  the  mineral 
species  are  useless  even  to  the  geologist,  for  they  often  afford 
good  evidence  of  change  having  taken  place  in  the  whole  mass ; 
and  with  such  evidence  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  he 
should  be  acquainted. 

487.  Although  the  great  maas  of  all  rooks  is  made  up  of  quarts,  limeatone^ 
or  olaj,  o»adiiuxtureB  of  these^  there  are  manj  other  substances  whose  presenoe 
is  not  less  invariable ;  although  the  proportion  they  bear  in  pomt  of  actual 
quantity  is  often  eitremelj  sm^  Sium  ingredients  maj  be  regarded  as  of  two 
kinds — ^those  which  are  essential  in  giving  to  the  various  rock  masses  either 
their  character  of  usefulness,  or  the  marks  b j  which  they  maj  be  distinguished  j 
and  those  whose  presence  is  not  easily  recognized  owing  to  the  small  proportion 
in  which  they  exist,  or  which,  if  found,  are  not  known  to  have  anj  usend  pro- 
perties under  the  drcumstances  in  which  they  appear.  The  following  simple 
minerals  occasionally  form  rock  masses,  viz.  rock  salt,  calc  spar  Himestone), 
brown  spar  (carbonate  of  iron),  dolomite  (magnesian  limestone),  gypsum. 
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quarts,  mica,  obsidian,  pixmioe,  hornblende  and  augite,  chlorite,  serpentine, 
aulphur,  coal,  asphalt. 

m  addition  to  these  the  following  are  freqnently  found  in  combinations,  vis. 
Leucite  and  Tarious  felspathic  mineSrals,  yarious  seolitio  minerals,  garnets,  fluor 
spar,  heavy  spar.  Amongst  the  metallic  oxides  iron  is  the  most  remarkable, 
giTing  colour  to  almost  every  natural  substance,  and  performing  manvparts  in 
nature  of  infinite  importance.  Manganese  is  also  highly  influential  The  bases 
oi  Tarious  alkahne  earths,  and  chie^  the  salts  of  potash  and  soda,  are  present 
to  almost  equal  extent  and  in  nearly  the  same  way,  while  Oarbon,  Magnesia, 
Sulphur,  and  Phosphorus,  among  the  solids,  and  GUorine  and  Nitrogen  among 
gases,  complete  the  list  of  substwices  of  this  nature. 

488.  Of  elements  widely  distributed,  but  whose  value  and  neces- 
sity are  not  so  manifest,  Gbld,  Arsenic,  and  Titanium  are  well- 
known  metals ;  and  Fluorine,  Iodine,  and  Lithia,  other  substances 
also  widely  spread.  Some  of  these,  as  gold,  are  of  great  value 
when  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity;  but  in  the  proportion  in 
which  they  are  found  in  most  rocks,  the  cost  of  extraction  would 
be  very  much  more  considerable  than  the  value  of  the  produce. 
Others,  as  Titaniimi,  have  no  knowm  value.  We  may  regard 
these  substances  as  more  important  in  modifying  than  in  forming 
rocks ;  and  it  is  clear  that  when  there  is  anv  possibility  for  chemi- 
c^  action  to  take  place,  the  materials  at  first  accumulated  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  will  soon  begin  to  act  on  each  other,  and 
may  in  many  cases  produce  combinations  totally  unlike  those 
originally  constituted. 

489.  We  learn  from  the  investi^tions  of  modem  chemists, 
that  new  combinations  may  take  place  in  solid  bodies,  without 
either  substance  being  in  a  state  of  absolute  ^ion  or  aqueous 
solution.  The  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  moist  clay, 
tends  to  produce  an  entire  re-arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the 
mass,  givm^  to  the  whole  a  lamination  which  the  orimnal  did  not 
possess,  and  which  has  no  reference  to  any  original  mmination  of 
the  mass  itself;  and  abo  separating  certain  impurities,  and  collect- 
ing them  into  simple  minerals  in  some  crevice  or  cavily. 

Amongst  the  evidence  of  this  kind  to  which  we  can  directly  refar  is  that  of 
Mr.  Bobert  Were  Fox.  This  gentleman  submitted  a  mass  of  moist  clay  worked 
up  with  acidulated  water,  to  weak  voltaic  action  for  some  months  ;  and  it  was 
found  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  exhibit,  when  dry,  a  rude  laminated  structure,  • 
the  planes  of  the  lamime  being  at  right  angles  to  the  electric  forces.  Mr.  Hunt 
his  also  made  experiments,  extending  these  investigations  to  other  substanoee 
with  similar  results*. 

Besides  this  direct  evidence  with  regard  to  rocks,  there  have  also  been  obser- 
vations made  by  some  distinguished  chemists,  which,  so  far  as  they  so,  illustrate 
the  same  principle.  Thus  M.  Mitscherlich,  in  experimentinff  on  the  sulphates 
of  lime  and  other  substances,  found  prismatic  crystals  of  nickel  distinctly 
modified,  and  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  atoms  changed,  by  a  few  days' 
expoeme  to  the  sun*s  rays,  without  the  exterior  being  affected ;  and  Sir  H.  be 

*  Mem.  of  0«oI.  Survey  of  Ofeat  Britafai,  vol.  i.  p.  4S1,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  031. 
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U  Bedhe  haa  well  obeer^ed  in  quoting  thiB  experiment,  **  When  aoqoainted  with 
these  and  other  &ct6  of  the  same  kmd,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  rocks  may 
not  only  become  Tisibly  altered  by  the  long-continued  action  of  diminished  or 
increased  heat  upon  them,  but  tliat  they  may  also  have  their  yarious  parts  dif- 
ferently arranged,  as  to  mutual  attraction,  without  the  general  appeanmoe  of 
the  rook  being  sensibly  changed*.**  The  same  author  adds,  in  another  place, 
"  CiTstals  of  suli^te  of  sine  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  gradually  heated  in 
alcohol,  lose  their  transparency,  and  are  found  composed  of  numCTOua  small 
crystals,  di£foring  in  form  from  those  used  in  the  experiment.**  Mitscherlich  has 
obserred  that  the  optical  properties  of  plates  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  other  sub- 
stances were  altered  by  changes  of  temperature ;  showing  an  alteration  in  the 
interior  structure  while  no  sensible  exterior  modification  could  be  obserred  in 
the  plates.  The  various  tempering  of  steel  and  the  annealing  of  glass,  must  also 
arise  from  new  arrangements  of  the  particles  of  steel  and  glass  caused  by  heat 
insufficient  to  produce  fusion.  If  we  take  a  piece  of  common  green  bottle-glaas 
and  expose  it  to  continued  heat,  insufficient  to  cause  fusion,  we  obtain  a  cr^^talf 
line  substance  composed  of  numerous  prisms  arranged  at  right  anffLes  to  tibus 
sur&ces  of  the  glass,  the  external  form  of  which  remains  unaltereo^  notwitL- 
standing  the  new  arrangement  of  the  internal  particles. 

4^,  Among  mineral  substances  present  in  rocks  are  some  that 
have  been  apparently  derived  firom  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom ; 
of  these  co^  is  the  most  remarkable.  This  mineral  consists  chiefly 
of  carbon,  but  it  occasionally  exhibits  organic  structure,  althougn 
generally  in  an  inorganic  state.  So  in  other  cases  the  accumula- 
tions of  shells  of  marine  animals,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
although  inorganic  so  far  as  the  present  form  of  their  existence  is 
concerned,  are  clearly  due  to  organic  causation;  and  the  infusorial 
mud  imbedded  near  tbe  mouths  of  rivers,  is  another  inorganic 
product  due  to  the  secretions  of  organic  beings.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  that  which  is  and  that  which 
has  been  organic. 

Ab  long  as  by  direct  evidence  of  any  kind  we  can  trace  actual 
organization,  as  in  the  asbes  of  coal,  the  shape  of  a  sea-shell  or 
coral,  or  the  siliceous  skeleton  of  an  animalcule,  there  is  no  diffi* 
culty  in  determining  how  these  substances  were  introduced,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  materials  form  part  of  regular 
beds,  amongst  whicb  it  is  easy  to  suppose  organic  remains  would 
be  found.  Thus  in  the  mud,  sand  or  silt  of  nvers,  or  in  the  accu- 
mulations of  broken  material  near  a  coast,  no  one  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  twigs,  leaves,  broken  shells,  fishes'  teeth,  and  other 
matters  of  the  kind ;  but  when  we  discover,  as  has  been  lately 
done,  that  the  remains  of  animals  resembling  those  inhabiting  the 
land  and  freshwater  are  thrown  up  into  the  air,  as  volcanic  pro- 
ducts, from  islands  without  freshwater  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
ocean,  some  astonishment  maywell  be  felt,  although  the  fact  seems 
equally  beyond  question.  When,  however,  salto  of  potash  and 
soda,  together  with  phosphorus,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  sub- 

•  Dc  U  B«Ae'a  "  Tlieoretksl  Hsiwirrim,"  p.  100. 
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stances,  are  the  onlj  evidences  of  the  former  existence  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easj  matter  to  decide  how  far 
the  presence  of  a  certain  excess  of  particular  minerals  is  indicative 
of  organic  origin,  or  whether  this  unusual  proportion  is  the  result 
of  a  condition  of  the  earth  before  animals  and  vefretables  existed 
<m  its  Bur&ce.  ^ 

491.  Geologists  generally  speak  of  the  various  rocks  presented 
to  their  notice,  as  separable  into  three  groups.  These  have  been 
named  respectively,  Mechaitioal,  Metamobfhic,  and  Cbystal- 
IiUTE;  or  Aqueous,  Metahobfhio,  and  Igneous:  the  term  Jf<^a- 
morphie  indicatingan  intermediate  state  not  very  distinctly  limited 
in  its  meaning.  The  Mechanical  or  aqueous  rocks  are  understood 
to  include  all  the  ordinary  sandstones,  limestones,  and  clays,  or 
mixtures  of  these,  which  appear  to  have  been  deposited  firom  water, 
and  which  show  lamination,  or  as  it  is  called,  stratification  s  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Crystalline  or  igneous  group  comprehends 
certain  mineral  masses,  of  which  granite  is  a  fainilmr  example, 
which  are  found  in  many  districts,  and  in  which  marks  of  mecha- 
nical deposit  cannot  generally  be  traced.  We  shall  have  to  recur 
fipequently  to  these  terms,  which  are  too  firmly  rooted  in  the 
scientific  language  of  the  day  to  be  n^lected  or  disturbed ;  but 
as,  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  inmiite  variety  of  accumula- 
tions of  mineral  matter  at  the  earth's  surface  which  is  not  really 
fnetamarphic,  we  do  not  willingly  admit  a  distinction  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  Nature's  making. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  obtain  a  satisfiictory  notion  of 
the  different  groups  of  rocks  seems  to  be  bv  referring  each,  as  &r 
as  possible,  to  its  origin  as  a  mechanical  aggregate,  and  then 
tracmg  the  various  transformations  or  metamorphoses  which  each 
may  undergo  when  exposed  to  such  chemical  action  as  we  can 
HbotIj  assume.  This  mode  of  treatment  has  at  least  the  advantage 
of  distinctness,  and  the  student  will  thus  see  as  he  advances  the 
bearings  of  the  subject,  and  also  recognize  its  weak  points  as  well 
as  its  strength. 

492.  The  following  cLaaaiflcation  of  rodks  is  a  modifioation  of  that  raggetted 
hj  Gotta*,  and  may  be  found  oonyenient  for  lefereDce : — 

1.  BoioUie  rocki, 

2.  Oremktionei, 

8.  Ihiekytio  roek»  (trachyte,  traohytio  porphyry,  obndian  and  pmnioe, 
phonolite). 

4.  Porphj^riei, 

5.  OramUet  and  gnei$ne  rocJa, 

6.  HRea  tekisU  and  chlorite  i^uti. 

7.  Clay  roeki  (day  slate,  shale,  day,  kaolin,  fuBa^s-eajrth). 
a.  SUieeaui  roek*, 

•  *'  Die  Gtttaoddat."    VttSbn^,  ISM. 
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9.  lAmegtoneBy  dolomUeSy  and  gifptwm* 

10.  Carhoncuieout  rocks  (graphite,  anthncite  ooal,  lignite,  asphalt). 

11.  SandHoneSf  conglomerates^  breccias^  tufaceons  rocks,  gravels. 

Of  these  groups  we  may  single  out  three  as  including  the  yezr  large  and  ixn- 
portant  class  of  mechanical  rocks  usually  stratified,  yery  widely  distributed,  and 
of  prindiMl  importance.  These  we  may  call  the  sana  group,  the  lime  group, 
and  the  clay  group  respectiyely, 

2%e  Sand  Group, 

498.  The  sunplest  mechanical  condition  of  the  rocks  referred 
to  this  group  is  that  of  fine  white  sand,  the  particles  being  smaU, 
of  uniform  size,  and  consisting  of  nearly  pure  quartz.  Such  mar 
terial  is  not  unfrequentlj  seen  hj  the  seanside,  and  it  is  there 
found  to  be  absorbent  of  water,  becoming  then  compact  and  even 
hard.  Such  material  not  unfiequently  alternates  with  clays,  and 
if  met  with  in  sinking  a  shaft  or  making  a  cutting,  readily  fives 
out  the  water  it  contains,  and,  when  of  £>ose  texture,  is  liable  to 
be  soon  removed.  It  is  then  called  qidcksand.  Other  sands  have 
little  tendency  to  be  removed  in  this  manner,  permitting  of  drain- 
age without  much  loss  of  material. 

If  we  take  up  an  ordinary  piece  of  white  sandstone,  and  compare 
it  with  this  loose  sand,  some  differences  will  be  recognized,  ana  we 
thus  are  introduced  to  the  first  and  simplest  modification  of  a  rock» 
The  particles  of  sand  have  now  been  consolidated,  and  a  texture  is 
observable  which  may  be  fine  or  coarse  according  to  the  size  of  the 
component  particles,  and  loose  or  compact  according  to  the  way  in 
which  it  has  become  solidified.  The  process  of  consolidation  may 
be  merelv  the  result  of  the  force  of  cohesion,  for  no  doubt  the 
continuea  contact  of  the  particles  under  heavy  pressure  may  pro« 
duce  such  change ;  but  the  infiltration  of  water  containing  only 
the  small  quantity  of  silica  usually  present  in  sea-water,  or  holding  a 
little  clay,  lime,  or  iron,  is  often  the  immediate  cause  of  this  con- 
solidation when  due  to  inorganic  causes  only,  while  a  little  carbon 
or  bitumen  frequently  points  to  organic  agency. 

494.  Loose  sand  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  great  heat  without 
pressure,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  furnace,  will  sometimes  consolidate 
and  form  a  compact  and  veiy  durable  but  brittle  stone.  It  is 
difficult  generally  to  avoid  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
alkaline  earth,  which  serves  as  a  flux ;  but  examples  nave  been 
often  obtained  of  pure  sand  forming  into  a  loose  rock  with  a  coarsely 
colimmar  structure.  This  seems  to  be  a  first  approach  to  crystal- 
lization, and  IB  generally  assumed  by  rock-masses  when  circum- 
stances are  fiivourable,  that  is,  when  they  have  long  been  exposed 
to  uniform  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature ;  a  high  tem- 
perature not  being  required. 

495.  The  most  compact  form  of  sand-rock  is  that  denominated 
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quartz  rock^  or  quartzite.  It  is  occasionally  found  compact  and 
crystalline^  little  differing  from  quartz;  but  even  in  these  cases 
showing  a  tendency  to  divide  in  parallel  beds.  When  pure,  it  has 
an  aspect  obscuroly  ^anular,  which  by  degrees  becomes  somewhat 
arenaceous ;  the  grams  varying  in  size  and  in  the  intimacy  of  their 
union.  In  some  of  these  examples,  it  appears  to  be  a  granular 
crystallized  mass ;  in  others  it  possesses  a  mixed  mechanical  and 
chemical  texture;  while  in  a  third  the  rounded  aspect  of  the 
mioBy  and  the  small  number  of  the  points  of  contact,  appear  to 
indicate  an  origin  chiefly  mechanical,  and  resulting  from  the  ag- 
glutination of  sand.  Tnese  are  its  varieties  when  in  the  purest 
state,  and  cavities  are  sometimes  found  in  the  specimens,  contain- 
in^regular  although  minute  crystals*. 

^Hbe  rock  thus  characterized  is  considered  as  primitive,  but  the 
transition  from  the  granular  to  the  crystalline  state  is  so  gradual  as 
to  justify  the  idea  that  the  one  is  but  an  altered  form  of  the  other. 
496.  Beside  these  three  varieties  of  pure  sand-rock,  there  are 
innumerable  others  presented  in  nature,  where  the  sand  is  associated 
with  clay,  calcareous  matter,  iron,  manganese,  and  other  impurities. 
We  append  analyses  of  some  well-ma&ed  instances  from  building 

materials  used  in  England. 
In  the  subjoined  table,  the  stones  referred  to  may  be  described  as  foUoira : — 
1.  The  Oraigleith  stone,  finom  near  Edinburgh,  is  a  whitish  grey  stone  -with 
siliceous  cement,  slightly  calcareous,  with  occasional  plates  of  mica.  2.  The 
Darley  Dale  stone,  nrom  near  Bakewell,  is  of  light  ferruginous  brown  colour, 
has  an  argillo-siHoeous  cement,  contains  decomposed  felspar  with  plates  of  mica, 
and  has  irony  spots.  8.  The  Seddon  stone,  m>m  near  Newcastle-on-lVne,  is 
of  light  brown  odirej  colour,  and  is  similar  in  composition  to  that  from  barley 
Dale,  with  the  exception  of  the  plates  of  mica.  4.  The  KetU&n,  from  the  same 
district,  is  also  of  l^ht  irony  brown  colour,  and  contains  mica  in  the  planes  of 
bedding.  It  has  an  ar^o-siliceous  and  ferruginous  cement.  5.  The  Mangfield 
stone  ^ottinghamshiTe)  has  a  rosy  brown  colour  and  a  magnesio-calcareous 
cementy* 
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CoBSlitaeBt  minerals. 

1. 
Craiglci«h, 
SGersss. 

s. 

Darlcj 

Dale. 

SOsS'dss. 

s. 

Heddon, 

SOsS*299. 

4. 

Kenton, 
80sS'S47. 

5. 
Muttfleld. 
SOkS'838. 

Silica 

98-86 
110 
OOO 
0-60 
0-00 

96-40 
0-86 
000 
1-80 
1-94 

9610 
0-80 
0-00 
2-80 
1-80 

9310 
2-00 
000 
4*40 
0-60 

49*40 

26-60 

16*10 

8*20 

4-80 

Oarbonate  of  lime 

Oarbonate  of  magnesia 

Iron,  alumina  ..,,..,.,-,,- 

Water  and  loss 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

497.  The  quartzy  or  sand-rocks  may  be  thus  subdivided:' — 


•  Macenllocb's  *<  Wotern  lalinds  of  Scotluid,"  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 
t  B«pofft  of  ConunittM  on  BuUding  Stooei. 
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1.  Qttartz  sands ^  valuable  in  the  foundry,  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  and  for  sawing  marble  and  other  stones.  2.  Sands  of  yarious 
materials,  with  different  cementing  media,  forming  sandstones. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  greensands  (glauconite  and  quartz  with  a 
clayey  or  marly  cement),  micaceous  grits  (in  which  appear  a  large 
proportion  of  mica),  arkose  (sand  and  felspar  grains  cemented), 
trappean  grits  (with  basaltic  and  quartz  sands),  shelly  sandstones 
or  grits  (mixed  quartz  and  fragments  of  shells).  These  may  be 
fine  or  coarse-gramed,  and  either  laminated  or  compact,  the  latter 
valuable  as  building  material,  the  former  as  flags  for  paving  or 
occasionally  for  coarse  roofing.  8.  QHUstanss  ot fine  conglomerates^ 
in  which  quartz  pebbles,  usually  small,  are  associated  with  smaller 
grains,  and  cemented  together  into  a  hard  mass,  often  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  miU-stones ;  and  4th.  coarse  conglomerates  or  pud' 
ding-stones,  of  which  examples  are  not  rare,  but  which  are  seldom 
avfiulable  for  any  useful  purpose.  They  all  occur  in  most  parts  c^ 
the  world,  and  are  almost  aU  more  or  less  coloured  by  iron.  l%ey 
are  little  affected  by  adds,  and  usually  stand  exposure  well,  but  they 
are  often  associated  intimately  with  other  sandstone  rocks  much  less 
pure ;  and  if  these  impurities  consist  of  carbonates  or  sulphates  of 
lime,  or  contain  potash  or  soda,  the  rock  is  apt  to  lose  its  valuable  and 
durable  character,  and  is  exposed  to  injury  from  disintegration. 

498.  In  quartzose  rocks,  and  in  veins  or  crevices  in  such  rocks, 
are  found  many  valuable  metals,  of  which  ^old  and  platinum  are  the 
most  remarkable.  Iron  is  also  widely  distributed  through  them, 
and  crystals  of  titanium  often  penetrate  massive  quartz  as  well  as 
quartz  crystals.     Ghumets  ofben  occur  in  quartz  rock. 

Of  the  fragments  of  quartz  rock  and  of  the  harder  sandstones 
are  formed  many  of  the  beds  of  gravel  common  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  which  appear  to  be  deposits  left  behind  by  moving 
water,  and  originally  derived  from  the  breaking  up  and  wearing 
away  of  much  larger  masses.  Except  when  a  fittle  oxide  of  iron 
or  carbonate  of  lime  has  served  as  an  imperfect  cement,  such  gravel 
has  rarely  undergone  any  true  consolioation ;  and  thus  we  have 
in  it  an  example  of  siliceous  rock  in  a  very  irregular  and  confused 
state.    Blocks  of  other  kinds  of  stone  not  unfr^quently  appear  in  it. 

499.  Quartz  rock,  and  siliceous  accumulations  of  all  kinds,  are 
usually  very  barren  of  organic  remains — ^a  &4St  easily  explamed, 
when  we  consider  their  origin,  since  gravel  and  sands  are  not 
those  places  where  marine  animals  chiefly  inhabit,  and  any  mate- 
rials of  organic  origin  conveyed  to  such  places  would  be  exposed 
to  much  injury  from  mechanical  attrition.  The  soluble  salts  and 
other  mineral  ingredients  of  organic  beings  might,  however,  in 
many  cases  become  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  suiceous  aegreffar 
tions,  and  perhaps  under  various  conditions  tend  to  mo£rjr  die 
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rock.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  seaweeds,  which  have  in 
some  instances  heen  present  in  great  abundance,  and  of  which 
indications  are  found  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  enclosing 
rocks,  and  animal  bitumen  is  also  sometmies  found  in  sand  and 
quartz  rock  to  a  veiy  remarkable  extent. 

The  Lime  Orottp. 

500.  A  piece  of  soft  chalk,  or  the  soft  calcareous  mud  produced 
from  the  rubbing  and  pounding  of  Hmestone  bj  a  river  or  the  sea, 
presents  to  us  the  best  and  simplest  example  of  calcareous  rock  in 
its  first  stage.  It  consists  of  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  com* 
bined,  however,  with  a  small  proportion  of  silica.  When  from 
calcareous  mud  a  portion  of  the  water  is  evaporated,  a  certain 
amount  of  solidification  is  produced,  and  we  see  before  us  a  mineral 
into  which  water  is  readily  absorbed,  and  which,  if  exposed  to  the 
action  of  heat  under  considerable  pressure,  assumes  a  hard  and 
compact  texture,  becoming  either  chalk,  limestone,  or  marble ;  but  it 
is  rarely  that  calcareous  rock  occurs  in  nature  in  a  simple  and  pure 
state,  even  crystalline  masses  ofben  containing  foreign  substances. 
Among  them  silica  is  perhaps  the  most  universal,  while  magnesia,  and 
to  a  smaller  extent,  potash,  soda,  iron,  manganese,  and  even  phos- 
phorus and  fluorine,  may  be  mentioned  as  extremely  common. 

Limestones,  moderately  solidified  and  tolerably  pure,  are  either 
finely  granular,  like  the  harder  varieties  of  chalk,  or  else  approxi- 
mate to  the  condition  of  what  we  mav  call  earthy  marble,  examples 
ai  which  are  abundant  in  the  south  of  France  and  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  are  well  adapted  for  building  purposes.  They  are  ex- 
tremely compact  and  of  close  texure,  and  often  show  a  conchoidal 
fracture  when  broken.  They  are  hard,  white  or  cream-coloured, 
and  contaiu  few  of  the  fragments  of  animal  substances  present 
during  their  formation.  They  have  undergone,  apparently,  the 
same  change  as  the  finer  white  sandstones,  exhibiting  the  result  of 
a  simple  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  laws  of  cohesion  imder 
favourable  circumstances. 

501.  Few,  however,  of  the  common  limestones  of  any  country 
are  thus  simple  in  their  composition,  and  very  few  mdeed,  if 
any,  fail  to  exhibit  in  some  way  or  other  marks  of  an  origin  which 
has  some  reference  to  organic  bein^  When  we  consider  the 
vast  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  daily  and  hourly  being 
separated  to  form  the  solid  parts  of  animals,  and  remember  that 
this  operation  goes  on  in  wide  tracts  of  open  water  as  well  as  on 
the  sea-shore,  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  is  possible  on  land — 
that  every  race  of  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  zoophytes,  inhabit- 
ing sheUa  or  building  coral  reefs,  or  constructing  other  stony 
akeletons  and  dwelling-places,  secretes  a  quantity  of.  this  mate- 
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rial  from  the  sea-'water,  and  renders  it  permanent  in  a  solid 
form : — ^wben  we  remember,  too,  that  the  quantity  secreted  by 
each  individual  during  its  brief  existence  is  almost  always  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  smaller,  and  its  life  shorter,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  the  number  of  individuals  is  then  largest  and 
the  multiplication  of  the  species  most  rapid,  little  astonishment 
will  be  felt  at  the  vast  accumulations  thus  made  in  the  course  of 
years,  or  the  result  thus  produced  upon  the  mass  of  solid  matter 
in  the  earth's  crust. 

The  composition  of  limestones,  even  of  those  that  exhibit  no 
organic  remains,  corresponds  so  nearly  to  that  of  the  solid  matter 
secreted  by  animals,  ana  it  is  so  difficult  to  understand  the  deposit 
and  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime  without  some  such  means,  that 
most  naturalists  have  admitted,  as  highly  probable,  the  suggestion 
that  all  rocks  of  the  kind,  exhibiting  mechanical  structure,  or 
affording  organic  remains,  are  partly,  if  not  entirely,  of  organic 
origin.  Whether  some  of  those  that  exhibit  even  the  greatest 
amount  of  crystalline  structure  may  not  be  of  the  same  mnd,  we 
shall  presently  consider.  We  have  not  here  taken  into  account 
the  deposits  of  travertin  and  stalactite  from  fresh  water,  as  these 
are  never  exhibited  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  do  not  affect  the 
general  question. 

502.  The  modifications  of  limestone  are  abundantly  distributed, 
and  are  many  of  them  very  valuable.  The  principal  are.  Oolites ; 
Compact  limestoneSf  more  or  less  crystalline ;  Limestones  that  may 
be  called  Massive  marbles ;  and  innumerable  varieties  of  Crystalline 
marble.  Other  kinds  are  present  only  in  comparatively  small 
quantities  and  in  particular  districts,  but  these  are  very  widely 
spread,  and  appear  under  different  names  in  every  district,  the 
deCTee  and  nature  of  the  modification  varying  almost  inde- 
finitely. 

Oolite  is  the  name  given  to  limestones  made  up  more  or  less 
completely  of  minute  egg-shaped  particles  (whence  the  name), 
generally  concentric,  and  often  consisting  of  calcareous  matter 
accumulated  about  some  minute  point  of  organic  origin.  Many 
of  the  common  building-stones  of  England,  especially  those  firom 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  Portland  island,  Ketton,  and  others, 
are  of  this  kind,  and  analyses  of  a  few  of  the  more  important 
will  be  found  useful.  Some  of  these  are  given  in  the  annexed 
table*. 

508.  Compact  limestones  and  massive  marbles  are  frequently 

*  Of  theu  antljMt  th«  iint  six  give  the  conuratition  of  the  reiidaiim,  and  are  therefore  more 
detailed  than  the  others.  These  are  copied  from  the  "  Memoira  of  the  Geolooieal  Surrej  of 
Great  Britain,"  vol.  ii.  part  S,  p.  065.  The  reat  aie  from  the  "  Report  on  Bulldma;  Stonea  for 
the  new  Houaea  of  Parliament,"  and  were  made  under  the  supennlendence  of  the  late  Fro- 
feaaof  DanieU. 
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80  far  altered  from  their  original  condition  as  to  liave  acquired  a 
distinct  and  semi-crystalline  texture,  a  fine  grain,  and  a  more  or 
less  jointed  or  crystalline  structure.  They  are  often  coloured  by 
metallic  oxides,  of  which  those  of  iron  are  by  fsir  the  most  abun- 
dant ;  they  constantly  exhibit  organic  remains,  corals  and  shells 
being  the  most  common ;  and  they  almost  always  abound  in  small 
creyices,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  result  of  contraction,  owing 
to  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  water  they  once  contained. 
These  crevices  not  unfiequently  contain  crystals  of  pure  carbonate 
of  lime.     Caverns  are  very  common  in  Umestone  rocks. 

Compact  limestones  pass  by  insensible  degrees  into  true  ciystal- 
line  marbles,  of  which  the  finest  examples  are  obtained  from  Italy 
and  Ghreeoe,  but  which  are  not  wanting  in  other  districts. 

504.  We  oondude  this  description  of  lime  rocks  -with  an  account  of  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  varieties  of  marble,  chiefly  from  Dana's  '*  Manual  of 
Mineralogy." 

*'  Verd  aniique  marble — Verde  tmtico — ^is  a  clouded  green  marble,  consisting 
ol  a  mixture  of  serpentine  and  limestone.  A  marble  of  this  kind  occurs  at 
Genoa  and  in  Tuscany,  and  is  much  valued  for  its  beauty.  A  variety  is  called 
Polzivera  di  Genoa,  and  Vert  dUEgypte. 

"  The  OfpoZtfi' marbles  of  Italy  are  white,  or  nearly  so,  with  shadings  or  zones 
of  green  talc    The  Cardiff  Uo  is  a  grey  variety  from  Corsica. 

"  Compact  limestone  usually  breaks  easily  into  thick  slabs,  and  is  a  oonv^ 
nient  and  durable  stone  for  building  and  all  kinds  of  stone-work.  It  is  not 
possessed  of  much  beauty  in  the  rough  state.  When  polished  it  constitutes  a 
variety  of  marbles  aocordms  to  the  colour ;  the  shades  are  very  numerous,  from 
white,  cream  and  yellow  snades,  tlurough  grey,  dove^wloured,  slate-blue  or 
brown,  to  black. 

*<  The  Nero'OwHoo  marble  of  the  Itslians  is  an  ancient,  deep  black,  marble ; 
the  Paragone  is  a  modem  one,  of  a  fine  black  colour,  from  Bergamo ;  and 
Pan/no  di  morte  is  another  black  marble  with  a  few  white  fossil  sheUs.  Neither 
of  these  modem  black  limestones  of  Italy  is  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  Derby- 
shire. The  Srittol  marble  is  a  black  marble,  containing  a  few  white  shells,  and 
the  Kilkenny  is  another  similar  kind. 

"  The  BoseO'awHco  is  deep  blood-red,  sprinkled  with  minute  white  dots.  The 
Oiallo  anticot  or  yellow  antioue  marble,  is  deep  yeUow  with  black  or  yeUow 
rings.  A  beautiful  marble  m>m  Sienna,  BroeateUo  di  SienOf  has  a  yellow 
colour  with  large  irregular  spots  and  veins  of  bhush-red  or  purplish.  The 
Mandelaio  of  the  Italiuis  is  a  light  red  marble,  with  yellowish-white  spots ;  it 
is  foimd  at  Lugsezsana.  At  Verona,  there  is  a  red  marble,  inclining  to  yellow, 
and  another  wiu  large  white  spots  in  a  reddish  and  greenish  paste.  A  sauHl 
quantity  of  deep  red  marble  of  fine  quali^  is  obtained  from  Derbyshire. 

"  The  Porior  u  a  Genoese  marUe,  verv  highly  esteemed.  It  is  deepblack,  with 
elegant  veinings  of  yellow.  The  most  beautiful  comes  from  Porto-Venese,  and 
under  Louis  XIY.  a  great  deal  of  it  was  worked  up  for  the  decoration  of  Ter- 
sailles.  Ruin'marble  is  a  yellowish  marble,  with  brownish  shadings  or  lines, 
arranged  so  as  to  represent  castles,  towers,  or  cities  in  ruins.  These  markings 
proceed  from  infiltrated  iron  or  manganese.   It  is  an  indurated  calcareous  marl. 

"  OoliHc  marble  has  usually  a  greyish  tint,  and  is  speckled  with  rounded  dots, 
looking  much  like  the  roe  of  a  fish.  SheU-marble  contains  scattered  fossils,  and 
may  be  of  difi'erent  colours.    Crinoidal,  or  enerimtal  marble,  differs  only  in  the 
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ibsaik  being  mostly  remains  of  encrinites,  resembling  thin  disks.  Madreporic 
marble  consists  largely  of  corals,  and  the  sur&oe  resembles  delicate  stars  :  it  is 
the  Pietra  aiellaria  of  the  Italians.  Fire  marble,  or  Lumachelle,  is  a  dark 
brown  shell-marble  having  brilliant  chatoyant  reflexions  finom  within.  Breccia 
marbles  and  JPuddin^'Stone  marbles  are  polished  calcareous  breccia,  or  pudding 
stone. 

**  Stalagmites  and  Stalactites  are  firequently  polished,  and  the  yarielnp-  having 
banded  shades  is  often  highly  beautifuL  The  Gibraltar  stone,  so  well  known, 
is  of  tliis  kind.  It  comes  from  a  cavem  in  the  GKbraltar  rock,  where  it  was 
deposited  from  dripping  water.  It  is  made  into  inkstands,  letter-holders,  and 
yanons  small  articles. 

'*  Wood  is  often  petrified  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  occasionally  whole  trunks 
are  changed  to  stone.  The  specimens  show  well  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and 
some  are  quite  handsome  when  polished. 

"  The  finest  statuaiy  marbles  come  from  an  Italian  quarry  at  Carrara  {Car- 
rara marble) ;  frt>m  the  Island  of  Paros,  whence  the  name  Parian ;  from 
Athens ;  and  from  Omofiio,  in  Corsica,  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  Carrara. 
The  Medioean  Yenus,  and  most  of  the  fine  Grecian  statues  are  made  of  Parian 
marble.  These  quarries,  and  also  those  of  the  Islands  of  Scio,  Samoe,  and 
Lesbos,  afforded  marble  for  the  ancient  temples  of  Greece  and  Bome.  The 
Parthenon,  at  Athens,  was  constructed  of  marble  fr*om  Pentelicus." 

505.  The  common  minerals  found  in  veins  in  limestone  rocks 
are  Calc  spar ;  Fluor  spar ;  the  sulphurets  and  other  ores  of  lead 
and  zinc,  the  former  generally  associated  with  silver ;  the  sid- 
phurets,  chromate,  and  other  salts  of  iron ;  the  oxides  of  titanium; 
several  homblendic  and  augitic  minerals;  Mica  and  Chlorite; 
Salts  of  baryta  and  strontian ;  Serpentine,  Talc,  Steatite,  Apatite, 
Ghunet,  Emerald,  Ghnphite,  Bitumen.  Very  perfect  crystals  of 
quartz  sometimes  occur,  especially  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 

506.  Sulphate  of  lime,  or  Gfypsum,  is  frequently  present  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  be  desi^iated  as  rock,  and  is  then  valuable 
either  as  yielding  Plaster  of  raris  or  furnishing  Alabaster  for 
pmamental  purposes.  In  the  former  case  it  is  es^hy  or  massive, 
but  in  the  latter  semi-crystalline.  It  is  also  found  crystalline,  as 
in  Selenite.  G^sum  is  frequently  associated  with  sands  accom- 
panying beds  of  common  Bock-salt.  The  masses  thus  found  are 
often  very  thick,  but  limited  in  extent. 

The  gypsum  beds  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Pans  consist  of  three 
distinct  masses  separated  by  beds  of  marl  (calcareous  clay),  and 
having  numerous  thin  banos  of  clay  and  marl  interstratified  with 
each.  Each  mass  has  some  special  characteristic,  and  may  be 
traced  to  a  considerable  distance.  They  contain  organic  remains 
rather  abundantly  distributed.  Gypsum  occurs  frequentl]^  in 
lenticular  or  wedge-shaped  masses.  I^irge  quantities  are  obtained 
from  near  Newark  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  from  Derbyshire. 

Phosphate  of  lime  occurs  as  a  rock  in  some  districts.  It  is 
usually  massive,  but  sometimes  earthy  and  sometimes  crystalline. 

Pluate  of  lime,  or  fluor  spar,  (uilled  sometimes  Blue  John  by  the 
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miners  of  Derbyshire,  is  occasionally  foimd  in  large  quantities  as 
a  massive  mineral. 

507.  Carbonate  of  lime,  as  we  have  seen,  often  contains  a  small 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia ;  but  when  the  latter  consti- 
tuent is  present  in  larger  quantity,  the  mineral  is  called  Dolomite* 
Very  large  rock  masses  of  dolomite  occur  in  England  and  else- 
where. Dolomite  has  lately  been  recommended  as  a  building 
material,  and  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  following  analyses  of  five  of  the  principal  mag- 
nesian  limestones  employed  for  building  purposes,  wiU  be  useful 
for  comparison  with  other  rocks : — 

AKAXYSES  OE  HAOHTESIAl?  LIMESTONES. 


Constitoent  minenla. 

1. 

Roach 

Abbey, 

S6s2-lS4. 

s. 

Park  Nook, 
SOsa-138. 

3. 
Huddle- 
tttaatf 
SG=2- U7. 

4. 

Bolaover 

Moor, 

SGsS-SlO. 

5. 

Bolaover 

Quarry, 

30=2-384. 

Carbonate  of  lime 

67-60 

89-40 

0-80 

0-70 

'  1-60 

66-70 

41-60 

0-00 

0-40 

"'2-80 

64-19 

41-37 

2-63 

0-80 

* 

"i-61 

61-10 

40-20 

3-60 

1-80 

Trace. 

8*80 

64-06 
38-68 
1-30 
1-36 
1-60 
2-71 

CSarbonate  of  magnesia. . . 
SiUca 

Iron  oxide 

llfiiTigHnftfiM  oxide 

Water  and  loss 

10000 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

1.  The  Mo<ich  Abbey  stone,  from  near  Bawtry  in  Yorkshire,  is  of  whitish 
cream-oolour ;  semi-crystalline;  with  dendritic  spots  of  iron  or  manganese. 
2.  The  Fork  Nook,  from  near  Poncaster,  is  cream-coloured,  and  in  part  crystal* 
line.  8.  The  JSuddleHoncj  from  near  Sherhume  in  Yorkshire,  is  also  a  whitish 
cream-coloured  stone,  and  semi-crystalline.  4.  The  BoUover  stone,  from  near 
Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire,  is  of  light  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  almost  cry- 
stalline in  its  texture.  The  other  Bolsover  stone  (6)  is  from  near  Mansfield, 
cmd  is  of  brownish  colour.  The  specific  grayities  in  this  table  are  those  of  dry 
masses.  Those  of  the  OTuahed  particLee  are  much  higher,  ranging  between 
2*840  and  2*867.  The  magnesian  limestone  used  for  external  work  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bolsover  quarries. 

The  Clay  Group, 

508.  Under  this  title  are  included  chiefly  impure  silicates  of 
alumina ;  and  the  most  remarkable  yarieties  of  these  have  been 
already  described  amongst  minerals  (§  859).  Common  clay  usually 
contains,  besides  silicate  of  alumina^  a  variable  proportion  of  silica^ 
iron,  lime,  and  water,  with  traces  of  manganese,  potash,  soda, 
magnesia,  and  carbon,  and  being  more  frequently  and  more  abun- 
dantly mixed  with  such  impurities  than  either  limestones  or 
sandstones,  some  extent  of  change,  or  modification,  can  generally 
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be  discovered  even  in  the  most  mecbaiiical  and  least  altered  de- 
posits. Thus  in  common  clays  we  find  bands  of  fuller's  earth, 
crevices  filled  with  iron  pyrites,  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  or  the 
salts  of  barytes,  and  other  minerals  which  seem  to  mark  a  sepa- 
ration of  materials,  at  one  time  distributed  through  the  mass,  but 
now  collected  into  distinct  spots. 

Clays  exhibit,  on  the  whole,  more  mixed  composition  than  other 
rocks ;  and  thiis,  from  their  chemical  composition,  independently 
of  other  causes,  are  liable  to  undergo  alterations.  The  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid  (obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites), 
and  of  many  alkaline  earths  and  other  substances,  must  oft^ 
originate  changes,  and  also  greatly  aid  those  commenced  during 
the  process  of  desiccation,  and  when  electric  currents  are  passing 
through  the  mass.  It  is  not  easy  to  select  from  the  number  of 
such  modifications  those  which  first  demand  attention,  but  the 
concentric  structure,  lamination,  and  separation  of  distinct  minenils 
into  veins  or  crevices,  afford  several  uiat  are  highly  interesting, 
and  most  valuable  for  study. 

509.  Many  masses  of  clay  found  at  and  near  the  earth's  surfiiee, 
though  of  fi;reat  thickness,  exhibit  but  little  division  into  distinct 
bands ;  whue  others  again  split  readily  in  one  direction  into  plates 
more  or  less  thin,  hard,  and  durable,  according  to  the  place  from 
which  thev  are  taken.  Clays  presenting  this  condition  are  called 
shales,  and  the^  are  usually,  if  not  always,  coloured  by  iron  and 
mingled  with  silica,  limestone,  and  other  impurities.  The  clays 
associated  with  coal  are  usually  of  this  kind.  Clays  that  are  not 
thus  modified,  as  well  as  most  shaly  or  schistose  rocks,  are  broken 
by  numerous  fissures,  which  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  result  of  con- 
traction ;  and  we  have  already  mentioned  that  these  fissures  are 
often  filled  with  minerals,  separated  by  a  chemical  process  from 
amongst  the  impurities  or  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  mass. 
When  such  fissures  occur  at  tolerably  regular  intervals,  and  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  they  tend  to  divide  the  whole  into 
rhdmbohedral  or  prismatic  masses,  and  thus  approximate  to  a  cir- 
stalline  structure;  and,  frequently,  when  no  such  structure  prevails, 
the  separation  of  particular  minerals  takes  place  in  nodules,  which 
are  not  usually  concentric  but  laminated. 

From  shale  to  schist,  and  from  schist  to  slate,  are  transitionB 
often  so  gradual  as  to  be  hardly  traceable.  All  three  rocks  are 
laminated ;  but  the  latter  frequently  has  its  planes  of  lamination 
lost  and  obliterated  by  the  cleavage  which  has  supervened,  and 
which  has  often  induced  a  condition  nearly  crystalline.  We  pro- 
pose, however,  to  describe  these  schists  and  slates  in  some  detail, 
as  they  form  important  rocks,  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
each  other,  and  from  shales  and  clays. 
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510.  ScHists  are  fiindamentally  silicates  of  alumina;  but  varietiesi 
often  present  so  large  an  admixture  of  sand,  mica,  chlorite,  talc, 
hornblende,  actinolite,  and  other  minerab,  as  to  admit  of  separate 
description.  The  presence  of  these  is  also  usually  connected  with 
atomic  change  or  metamorphosis,  exhibited  m  fact  in  this  frequent 
interpolation  of  simple  minerals ;  and  thus  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  latter  occur  become  important  as  part  of  the  history  of 
the  rock. 

Cla^-slate,  or  slate  as  it  is  more  commonly  designated,  is  the 
most  unportant  form  of  metamorphosed  clay-rock.  It  is  usually 
stratifiecC  although  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  trace  the  beds. 
These  are  sometimes  extremely  irregular  in  their  forms  and  dispo- 
sition, and  they  vary  much  m  dimensions.  Where  the  slates 
alternate  with  other  rocks  the  beds  are  often  very  thin ;  but  where 
the  rock  occurs  in  extensive  tracts  and  unmixed,  they  attain  to 
such  a  thickness  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  discover  the 

n;es  where  they  are  separated.  The  separations  between  the 
8  are  sometimes  caused  by  intervening  rocks  of  some  other 
character ;  but  more  frequently  they  residt  from  a  change  of  tex- 
ture in  the  parts  of  the  general  mass.  The  strata  are  subject  to 
flexures. 

The  peculiarity  of  slate  which  is  best  worthy  of  notice  is  its 
laminated  texture,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  often  capable  of 
being  split  into  slates  of  considerable  tenuity.  This  quality  occurs 
both  in  the  finer  and  coarser  varieties  ;  but  the  former  possess  it 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  although  many  of  the  latter,  sometimes 
called  graimoaeke  sehitU,  are  sufficiently  divisible  for  economical 
piurposes. 

In  most  cases,  the  huninie  are  indefinitely,  although  imperfectly, 
divisible,  so  that  the  entire  structure  of  the  stone  is  schistose,  or 
nearly  scaly ;  but  in  others  it  appears  limited  to  some  definite 
dimension,  so  as  to  afford  thick  slabs,  which  are  now  much  used  for 
various  economic  purposes. 

In  general  the  schists  are  flat,  and  either  smooth  or  minutely  un- 
dulafced.  In  some  rare  instances  the  laminie  are  bent,  while  the 
strata  themselves  are  straight. 

A  fibrous  structure  is  not  imfre(}uent  in  the  finer  varieties 
of  slate,  and  it  is  often  combined  with  the  laminar  disposition. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  on  this  subject  of  structure,  that,  in  a 
bed  which  is  principally  laminar,  there  are  sometimes  found 
nodules  of  the  same  substance  massive  and  imbedded ;  the  laminm 
in  the  vicinity  accommodating  themselves  to  the  form  of  the 
nodule. 

Slates  are  frequently  divided  by  natural  joints,  which  are  either 
at  right  angles,  or  oblique,  to  the  plane  of  stratification.    Accord- 
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ing  to  tkese  circumBtanceB,  they  frequently  separate  into  rhom- 
boidal  or  prismatic  fragments,  more  or  less  regular,  and  presenting 
ffreat  diversity  of  form.  They  are,  moreover,  very  frequently 
intersected  by  numerous  and  minute  veins  of  quartz  or  of  cal- 
careous spar,  which  in  the  case  of  contortions  frequently  follow 
the  flexures  of  the  schist  in  which  they  lie — a  &ct  of  considerable 
interest  in  a  geolo^cal  view. 

511.  The  essentuvl  minerals  of  the  argillaceous  schists  are  the 
peculiar  indurated  clay  which  by  itself  forms  all  the  simple  varieties, 
together  with  quartz  and  mica,  which  enter  into  the  coarser  or 
compound  kinds.  The  conglomerated  varieties,  or  the  coarse 
grauwackes,  contain,  in  addition  to  these,  fragments  of  some  of 
the  primary  rocks.  It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that,  in  some  rare 
instances,  grains  of  felspar  occur  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
rock  a  i>orphyritic  appearance. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  minerals  associated 
with  argillaceous  schists  would  be  numerous  and  varied.  They 
include  oxides  and  sulnhurets  of  iron  and  copper,  string  of  quartz, 
Opal,  Calc-spar,  Wavemte,Cyanite,  Andalusite,  Staurotide,  Garnet, 
Epidote,  Lazulite,  Topaz,  Smbite,  Chlorite,  and  others.  In  some 
schists  the  pyrites  are  so  abundant  and  so  readily  decomposable, 
that  they  form  aluminous  efflorescences  on  exposure,  and  convert 
the  schist  into  alum-slate.  The  same  thing  happens  occasionally 
with  shales. 

The  finer  kinds  of  roofing-slate  present  the  most  altered  form 
of  this  rock,  and  exhibit  perfect  cleavage,  completely  obliterating 
all  marks  of  oi^c  remams  and  original  beddmg,  and  also  a  per- 
feet  system  of  joints  dividing  the  mass  into  rhombohedral  portions. 
Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  cleavage,  the  approach  towards 
crystallization  is  in  manv  cases  not  less  perfect,  &ough  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  than  that  oi  sand  in  quartz  rock,  and  limestone  in 
crystalline  marble. 

Compound  Bocks, 

512.  We  pass  on  now  to  combinations  of  the  materiak  forming 
simple  rocks ;  and  although  this  subject  has  been  partly  forestalled 
in  previous  paragraphs,  there  yet  remain  many  points  of  interest 
to  DO  alluded  to.  These  include  first,  a  notice  of  some  ordinary 
mechanical  admixtures  of  sand,  lime,  and  clay,  that  do  not  properly 
come  under  the  denomination  of  any  one  of  these  titles ;  secondly, 
an  account  of  the  modification  of  simple  rocks  by  the  association 
of  a  large  proportion  of  simple  minerals ;  thirdly,  an  account  of 
certain  species  and  groups  of  simple  minerals,  forming  rocks  of 
ffreat  extent,  too  complicated  to  be  included  amongst  any  rocks 
hitherto  described;  and  lastly,  a  notice  of  what  are  called  por* 
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phyritic  rocks,  or  those  very  commonly  described  as  granites,  and 
others  nearly  allied  to.  them. 

513.  Admixtures  of  sand,  lime,  and  clay,  forming  rocks,  are 
rarely  sufficiently  uniform  to  admit  of  definition.  They  include 
marls  and  loams,  calcareous  clays  and  argillaceous  limestones,  and 
are  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  having  values  very 
different  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur. 
They  often  owe  part  of  their  calcareous  contents  to  the  organic 
bodies  imbedded  m  them,  and  can  hardly  be  expected  in  any  case 
to  retain  the  same  character  over  a  wide  area. 


AITALYSES  Or  COLOTTBED  MABLS. 


Component  parts. 


SOioa 

Almniiia    

liiine 

Magnesia  

Soda  

Potash  

Iron  protoxide  . . 
Iron  peroxide  . , 
Carbonic  acid  . . 
Phosphoric  acid 
Snlphnric  acid  .. 

Chlorine 

Organic  matter., 
Water  and  loss.. 


No.  1. 


48-80 
902 
8*24 
0-99 
0-49 
3-53 

12-88 


1018 

trace 

016 

trace 

1-86 

8-95 


10000 


No.S. 


48-40 
8-89 
8-70 
0-93 
0-48 
8-26 
4-62 
9*08 
8-64 

trace 
0*26 

trace 
116 
4-69 


98-99 


No.  3. 


70-20 

19-20 

0-22 


O'lOa 


6-00 
0-18 


4*10 


10000 


No.  4. 


66-60 

22-90 

017 


1-70 
8-20 
0-18 

trace 

i-86& 
4-10 


100-00 


J 


a,  Chknide  of  sodium,    b.  Carbonaceous  nutter. 

No.  1  Lb  a  blue  and  No.  2  a  red  yariety  from  Aust  Cliff  in  Somersetshire, 
opposite  Chepstow  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seyem,  and  No.  3  a  red  and  No.  4  a 
grey  Tarietrfrom  near  Milford  Hayen,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Bristol 
QunineL  The  two  first  are  from  the  New  red  and  the  latter  from  the  Old  red 
sandstone*. 

514.  The  various  schists  next  demand  careful  notice.  Mica 
schist  is  a  laminated  rock  of  variable  texture  and  fracture,  and 
grey  colour,  consisting  essentially  of  quartz  and  mica  in  varying 
proportions,  and  oftjen  with  many  accidental  in^dients.  Glamets 
are  very  common  in  such  rocks,  and  they  sometunes  abound  to  such 
a  degree  as  ahnost  to  equal  in  quantity  the  including  rock  and  mo- 
dify its  character.  Tourmaline,  Beryl,  and  Corundum  are  also 
found  in  mica  sclust.  Chlorite  schist  consists  of  quartz  and  foliated 
chlorite,  and  may  be  recognized  by  its  ffreenish  tint,  and  also  by 
the  more  tender  and  flexible  character  oithe  chlorite  and  its  soapy 

•  *'  Memoin  of  the  Geological  Surrcj  of  Oreat  Britain,"  ?ol.  i.  pp.  ftA  sad  SS4. 
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feel.  Ibleoie  sehUt  is  the  name  given  to  those  rocks  where  talc 
replaces  the  mica  in  association  with  quartz.  Diallage,  Asbestos, 
and  other  magnesian  minerals  occur  in  it. 

PoUowing  the  plan  already  adopted  in  other  cases,  we  here 
append  anal^rses  of  several  schistose  rocks,  and  others  which  may 
be  regarded  as  of  the  same  kind.  They  are  estimated  from  the 
contents  of  the  component  minerals,  supposed  to  be  mingled  in 
the  usual  proportion,  and  are  thus  mean  results.  They  are  chiefly 
taken  from  De  la  Beche's  ''  Manual,"  3rd  ed.  p.  440. 

COMPOSITION  OF  VABIOUS  METAMOBPHIC  BOCKS. 


CoBBponait 


SiUca  

Alumiiia. ..,.,...., 

Lime  , 

BCagnesia    

Potash    

Soda    

Iron  oxide 

Manganese  oxide... 
Fluoric  add   .... 
Water 


70-06 
1608 
0-87 
1-66 
7-92 
000 
2-971 
0-20/ 
036 
0-66 


99-28 


71-86 
15-20 
0-25 
1-70 
3-87 
8-31 

8-01 

0-86 
0-85 


99-41 


8*3 


78-07 
18-08 
0-17 
2-49 
5-06 
0-00 
408 
0-80 
0-54 
1-00 


{ 


99-79 


61-94 
15-45 
0-45 
1-66 
3-87 
0-00 
14-72 
1-28 
0-86 
0-66 


99-84 


& 


S^ 


3'i'S  9 


63-71 
8-95 
0-25 
7-28 
0-78 
0-00 

15-31 
0-00 
0-QO 
3-46 


s  it 

^  6  E« 

SB    ns 


78-45 
0-40 
2-00 

18-20 
0-00 
0-00 
4-05 
0-00 
OOO 
1-50 


99-74    99-60 


54-86 
15-56 
7-29 
9-39 
6-88 
0-00 
403 
Oil 
0-75 
0-00 


98-82 


515.  Sarnblende  rock.  Greenstone,  and  Samhlende  schUt,  are 
varieties  of  a  rock  frequentlj  associated  with  the  preceding  schists, 
into  which  also  thej  pass.  Hornblende  rock  is  usually,  but  by  no 
means  always,  schistose.  It  consists  of  varieties  of  hornblende^ 
which  are  oi  dark  green  or  black  colour,  and  either  with  or  without 
felspar.  It  contains  no  quartz.  The  colour  of  the  rock  is  derived 
from  combinations  of  black  and  green,  characteristic  of  hornblende 
as  a  mineral,  with  the  white  or  flesh-colour  of  the  felspar,  producing 
a  variety  of  tints,  in  which  grey  often  preponderates,  though  not 
without  a  prevailing  tint  of  green.  In  some  cases  the  hornblende 
is  replaced  by  actinolite. 

•  516.  Basaltic  rocks  are  chiefly  composed  of  Augite  and  Labra* 
dorite  with  Leucite,  but  many  seolitic  minerals  are  also  included. 
Thej  differ  from  the  ereenstones  above  described  in  presenting 
augite  in  the  place  of  hornblende,  and  they  include  the  eruptive 
ro^  well  known  under  the  names  of  trap,  lava,  trachyte,  pumice, 
and  others,  whose  volcanic  origin  is  unquestionable.    AU  these 
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rocks  have  been  more  or  less  laminAted  in  planes  of  bedding,  Kow- 
erer  obscurely ;  and  this  is  the  case  also  with  such  rocks  as  JSyper* 
tthene,  Didllagey  Serpentine^  and  some  others,  which  are  so  nearly 
crystalline  as  to  be  frequently  included  amongst  simple  minerals, 
and  which  belong  to  the  group  of  greenstones.  No  marked  line 
can  be  safely  drawn  between  these  and  the  Augitic  groups  of 
minerals,  for  all  have  very  close  relations  with  each  other,  but  still 
a  ffood  deal  of  difference  in  the  rock-masses  may  be  traced,  not 
omy  or  chiefly  in  mineral  composition,  but  in  the  localities  in 
which  each  prevaQs,  and  the  cu'cumstances  of  association.  An- 
nexed are  analyses  of  such  of  these  minerals  as  exhibit  the  nearest 
analogies,  whether  of  composition  or  association.  (See  p.  256.) 
The  analyses  are  chiefly  those  quoted  in  Nicol's  "  Mineralogy," 
but  several  are  added  from  other  authorities. 

617.  We  may  also  consider  here  another  class  of  rocks,  of  which 
the  materials  are  various  simple  minerals  cemented  together,  or 
various  minerals  crystallized  in  a  base,  these  also  being  modifica- 
tions of  ordinary  conditions.  Certain  conditions  of  temperature 
may  be  required  in  this  further  transformation ;  but  it  nas  not 
been  proved  that  intense  heat,  or  at  any  rate  a  state  of  igneous 
fluidily,  is  at  all  essential.  Bocks  of  this  kind  are  called  For- 
phfry  OT  parph^iticy  and  the  best  known  (a  combination  of  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mica)  is  Orcmite,  But  there  is  a  rock  called  Ghteug^ 
apparently  mechanical  in  its  structure,  which  forms  a  sort  of 
intermediate  state,  and  which  should  be  first  considered,  as  ex- 
hibiting the  transition  from  the  schists  already  mentioned  (con- 
sisting of  mica,  chlorite  or  talc,  with  quartz),  to  the  more  regular 
admixture  of  crystals  of  felspar,  mica,  and  other  minerals  in  a 
crystalline  base  generally  consisting  of  quartz. 

518.  GfneisB  is  essentially  a  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica  or  hornblende,  all  more  or  less  crystalline,  but  presented  in  a 
mechanical  order  of  arrangement,  the  crystals  preserving  a  general 
and  rough  parallelism,  so  as  to  give  a  foliated  appearance  to  the 
rock,  and  cause  it  to  split  rather  more  readily  in  some  one  direction 
than  in  any  other.  The  dimensions  of  the  strata  are  extremely 
various,  bein^  often  thick  when  not  alternating  with  other  schistose 
rocks,  but  thin  when  they  do  so  alternate.  Uneiss  is  often  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  granite  even  by  the  most  experienced  eye, 
and  it  is  sometimes  penetrated  by  granitic  veins  parallel  to  the 
apparent  planes  of  lamination.  The  contortions  of  the  strata  are 
remarkable,  and  on  a  very  magnificent  scale. 

The  yarieties  of  gneira  are  considerable,  and  it  is  neoessary  to  deBcribe  each 
separately.  The  three  marked  yarieties  may  be  oomprised  under  the  terms 
granitic,  schistose,  and  laminar. 

The  granitic  variety  is  distinguishable  by  its  general  resemblanoe  to  granite, 
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which  it  alflo  emulates  in  the  infinite  variety,  intennixture,  magnitude,  and 
propoirtionB  of  the  sereral  ingredients.  It  frequently  passes  into  granite  by  an 
undefinable  transition ;  and  both  this  transition  and  the  resemblance  to  the 
granitic  character,  oocur  chiefly  in  those  cases  where  the  beds  of  gneiss  are  in 
the  yicimty  of  granite.  At  the  point  of  junction,  the  two  rocks  are  sometimes 
undirtinguishable :  and  a  similar  mdation  often  exists  in  those  parts  which  are 
trayersed  by  granite  reins.  The  distinction  consists  in  the  fleneral  parallelism 
of  the  mica  or  hornblende,  from  which  cause  the  rock  is  either  actually  fissile, 
or  at  least  displays  indications  of  foliated  structure.  As  that  structure  becomes 
more  perfect,  it  recedes  frulher  fri>m  granite. 

In  the  schistose  yariety,  the  texture  is  commonly  minute,  while  the  position 
of  the  several  minerals  above-mentioned  is  more  accurately  parallel.  Hence 
the  rock  is  almost  always  readily  fissile,  and  in  some  instances  possesses  this 
quality  in  perfection.  This  variety  passes  into  quartz  rock,  by  the  loss  of  its 
mica  or  hornblende,  or,  sometimes,  of  its  felspar  also ;  and  in  this  case  its 
structure  is  commoidy  more  granular  than  when  it  passes  into  micaceotis  schist. 
When  it  graduates  into  the  latter  rock,  by  the  loss  of  its  felspar,  it  is  generally 
very  distinctly  laminar  or  schistose. 

The  two  preceding  varieties  are  the  most  abundant.  The  UniinAr  is  rare,  but 
it  occurs  in  several  parts  of  Scotland.  In  this  variety,  each  constituent  mineral 
is  disposed  separately  in  laminss  nearly  continuous ;  and  as  the  quartz  and  the 
felspar  are  the  jpredominant  substances,  it  is  marked  by  considerable  peculiarity 
of  aspect ;  particularly  when,  as  is  not  unfrequent,  the  former  is  white,  and  the 
latter  red,  or  when  their  colours  are  in  any  other  manner  strongly  contrasted. 
When  perfect,  the  laminar  variety  presents  no  trace  of  a  granular  structure ; 
but  it  passes  into  both  of  the  preceding,  and  thus  loses  its  definite  character. 
Although  so  decidedly  laminar  in  composition,  it  is  far  less  fissile  than  the 
preceding  variety*. 

The  following  minerals  are  common  in  gneiss,  viz.  Actinolite,  Calc-spar, 
Epidote,  Felspar,  Fluor  spar.  Garnet,  Hornblende,  Idocrase,  Molybdenite, 
Oxide  of  iron,  Quieurtz,  TourmsJine,  Zircon. 

619.  The  composition  of  gneiss  bein^  also  that  of  granite,  we  are 
thuB  brought  to  the  consideration  of  this  important  rock  by  a  series 
of  transitions  perfectly  natural,  and  none  of  them  involving  any- 
extreme  amount  of  change.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  condition  of  this  and  many  others  regarded  as 
igneous  rocks  does  not  in  any  case  resemble  that  of  ^sed  rocks, 
arnce  the  only  examples  of  msed  rocks  of  which  we  have  any 
distinct  knowledge,  present  appearances  totally  distinct,  and  ex- 
hibit  the  simple  minerals  and  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
pounded in  an  entirely  distinct  system  of  arrangement.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  lava  by  any  change  connected  with  the  con* 
tinuance  of  heat  could  part  with  a  large  part  of  its  soda  and  potash 
bases  and  obtain  ma^esia ;  still  less  can  we  show  anything  like 
experimental  proof  or  the  original  formation  of  felspar  crystals,  or 
mica  crystals,  in  a  siliceous  base  in  modem  or  ancient  lava,  or 
pumice,  or  the  separation  of  the  quartz  into  the  compact  mass 
found  in  the  true  porphyritic  rocks. 

•  MaocoHoeh's  '*  ClaaiUlaitio&  of  Boeki/*  p.  95S. 
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COKPOSITIOK  O^  YABI0TJ8  POBPHYBITIC  BOCKS. 


Component  minenls. 

1. 
Onnite 

(Nonnal). 

s. 
Onnite 

thk). 

s. 
Oranite 

(Mic»- 
oeous). 

4. 

Syenite 

(mean  of 

•ereral}. 

6. 

Greenstone 
(mean  of 
■evenl). 

6. 
Protogine 
(mean  of 
■ereral). 

SOica 

7230 
15-30 

1   8-30a 
^  7-40 

74-00 
14-10 

2-50a 
6-80 

68-10 
18*30 

5-30a 
6-40 

•  •  •    •  * 

69-91 

10-37 

f   4-86 

1   6-26 

4*55 

2-69 
0-07 
0-50 

54-86 

15-56 

7-29 

9-39 

6-83 

403 

on 

0-76 

75-24 
6-59 
0-33 
9-26 

4-55 

1-08 

2-00 

Alumina 

liime  

Magnesia   

Potaah    

Soda   

Iron  oxide 

Manganese  peroz. 

Fluoric  add  

Water 

98-30 

97-40 

98-10 

99-21 

98-82 

99-05 

a.  Indudea  abo  oiude  of  iron. 

The  composition  of  granite  conforms  with  that  of  the  other 
rocks  above-mentioned  much  more  distinctly  when  we  consider 
the  extremely  variable  composition  of  the  component  minerals,  at 
least  within  certain  limits,  Begarding  the  various  ^ups  as  Bili'> 
cates  of  alumina  and  potash,  or  soda,  with  various  sukalme  earths 
replacing  the  alumina  or  alkaline  bases,  there  will  appear  little  to 
distinguish  the  granites  from  clay  slates  beyond  their  crystalline 
condition,  and  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  bases  in  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion.  It  seems  clear  that  these  differences  are  better 
accounted  for  b^  supposing  slow  change  in  rocks  originally  me* 
chanical  by  the  simple  action  of  chemical  force,  than  by  assuming 
— ^for  which  there  is  no  sufficient  reason — ^the  origiiiAl  igneous 
fluidity  of  rocks,  of  which  many  could  not  be  elaborated  in  their 

E resent  form  from  a  state  of  igneous  fluidity  by  the  agency  of  any 
iwB  now  known  to  affect  maUer  at  the  earth's  surfisM^. 
It  is  usual  to  applv  the  name  granite  only  to  porphyritic  com* 
binations  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  and  to  recognise  by  other 
names  the  examples  in  which  any  substitution  is  made  for  eithw 
mineral.  Thus,  when  hornblende  replaces  the  mica,  the  rock  is 
called  Syenite  (from  the  granite  of  Syene  in  Egypt) ;  when  the 
mica  is  replaced  by  talc  or  steatite,  it  is  Protogine  (the  granite  of 
Mont  Blanc) ;  and  other  names  have  been  given  to  different 
varieties. 

The  colours  of  granite  are  varied ;  that  of  the  hornblende,  where 
it  exists,  being  bkck,  or  extremely  dark  green.  Grey  and  black 
tints  also  arise  from  the  presence  of  black  mica.  But  this  mineral 
is  also  either  white  or  brown,  and  is  thus  productive  of  corre- 


Bponding  diflerencee  in  the  colours  of  the  graoite  into  vhich  it 
enters. 

The  felspar  is  subject  to  a  greater  variety  of  hue  than  either  of 
the  other  iugredieDta ;  and,  as  it  is  commonly  the  moat  abundant, 
it  often  regulates  the  colour  of  the  roch.  Dark  red  and  white 
are  the  most  common  extremes  of  colour,  and  it  is  also  found  of 
TariouB  intermediate  tints  of  red.  Occasionally  it  is  ochre-yellow, 
pale  grey,  blackish  grey,  or  nearly  black,  and,  in  one  rare  instance, 
green. 

The  quartz  of  gramte  is  most  commonly  white;  and,  being 
generally  the  next  ingredient  in  proportion  to  the  felspar,  it  also 
assists  in  many  cases  to  determine  the  colours  of  the  compound. 
Occasionally  it  is  grey  and  smoke-coloured,  sometimes  nearly 
black.  It  ma^  be  remarked,  that  each  of  these  three  principsl 
component  minerals  may  exist  of  different  colours  in  tne  same 
Gompoond.  Kg.  98. 

Granite  and  porphyries  frequently 
l^ppear  in  the  form  of  veins  occupy- 
ing crevices  and  fissuree  in  other 
rocks,  and  very  often  filling  up  nar> 
row  (defts  in  those  rocks  with  which 
thcf  are  in  contact.  Many  examples 
of  this  are  seen  in  Scotlimd,  and  of 
one  the  annexed  diagram  (fie.  98)  will 
give  an  idea.  Innumerable  others 
have  been  noticed  and  described  in 
various  districts. 

620.  Granite  and  the  other  rocks 
of  the  same  kind  frequently  contain  comittototiiittrjinUisii^roekiiii 
metalliferonB  ores,  contained  in  veins  .,  Pn«aiB>  ta«iuaiM  uf  siuUi. 
chiefly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  *.K«a«BiW»™<»<'ii^- 
forming  series  of  variable  interest.  The  metals  in  England  from 
this  rock  are  chiefly  tin  and  copper ;  in  South  America,  silver ; 
and  in  the  TTral  Mountains,  gold :  but  elsewhere  many  others 
are  found.  Many  simple  minends  also  occur  in  these  rocks,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable,  viz.  Actinolite, 
Andalusite,  Apatite,  Beryl,  Ghrysobeiyl,  Corundum,  Emerald, 
Epidote,  Graphite,  Idocrase,  Iron  oxide.  Iron  pyrites.  Jade,  Lapis 
^T^li,  Schor^  Spodumene,  Sphene,  Stilbite,  Topaz,  Tourmaline, 
Tivmolite.  These  are  of  course  independent  of  the  quartz,  felspar, 
and  mica,  which  are  the  essential  ingredients,  and  also  of  Chlorite, 
Talc,  Steatite,  and  some  other  minerals  that  occasionally  appear, 
taking  the  place  of  some  of  these. 

S21.  Beferring  to  the  analyses  given  in  former  paragraphs,  the 
leader,  if  hia  attention  should  be  turned  to  the  chemioil  bearings 
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of  the  Bcience  of  geology,  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  importance  of 
duly  estimating  the  extent  to  which  isomorphism  may  account  for 
the  yarieties  presented  in  the  composition  of  the  several  simple 
minerals  to  which  the  crystalline  rocks  most  nearly  approximate. 
In  the  case  of  soda  and  potash  this  is  remarkably  the  case,  there 
being  few  instances  where  either  of  these  bases  is  present  without 
the  other.  Lime  and  magnesia,  and  sometimes  oxide  of  iron,  re- 
place each  other  in  like  manner,  while  sometimes  water  takes  the 
place  of  some  of  the  usual  component  parts.  In  all  these  cases 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  any  exact  idea  of  the  nature  of  rocks 
are  infinitely  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in  crystaUine 
minerals  that  any  approach  to  uniformity  of  composition  can  be 
traced ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  iisual  materials  presented  are 
amorphous  and  massive,  and  loaded  with  accidental  matter,  mask- 
ing and  obscuring  the  true  nature  of  the  fundamental  rock. 

522.  Another  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  geologist  arises 
firom  the  obscurity  that  at  present  hangs  over  the  whole  question 
of  the  composition  of  rocks,  in  consequence  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
essential  conditions  under  which  chemical  action  may  take  place. 
The  apparent  ultimate  identitv  of  heat,  electricity,  and  chemical 
force  would  suggest  the  possibility  that  many  chimgeB  are  pro- 
duced even  in  soHd  masses  of  rock  when  removed  from  the  earth's 
surface  below  the  stratum  of  invariable  temperature,  provided 
time  be  granted  to  sufficient  extent.  Such  changes  may  be  actually 
identical  with  those  produced  in  other  places  by  high  temperature 
acting  for  a  shorter  time ;  while  the  ceaseless  course  of  magnetic 
currents  through  the  external  film  of  the  earth  cannot  but  have 
great  influence  on  every  form  of  matter  exposed  to  its  influence. 
There  are,  however,  changes  that  would,  as  far  as  we  know,  be 
inevitably  produced  by  exposure  to  great  heat,  but  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  chemical  action  without  the  rapid  development  of  heat 
might  avoid,  and  certain  of  the  metamorpbic  rocks  have  probably 
been  derived  bv  some  such  causation.  At  any  rate  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  there  exists  at  the  present  time  a  powerful  necessity 
of  reconsidering  the  whole  subject  of  the  so-called  igneous  and 
metamorpbic  rocks,  and  we  can  imagine  nothing  more  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  physical  chemist  than  to  obtain  and  record 
facts  bearing  on  these  interesting  problems  concerning  the  earth's 
history*. 

*  See  BisehoTt "  Chemical  and  Phyneal  Geolocj,"  of  which  avaluable  abatraet  Iain  eonne  of 
publiotion  by  the  Cavenduh  Sode^.  See  alao  Bonaen'a  memoir  "  On  Faendo-Tolcanic  Phe- 
nomena (rf  Iceland,"  publiihed  in  the  aame  Series. 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

ON  THE  STtlUCTUBE  AND  MECHANICAL  DISPLACEMENT 

OF  BOCKS. 

523.  HAYnrG  explained  the  nature  of  rock  masses,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  may  have  been  accumulated,  we 
come  next  to  consider  the  actual  state  in  which  we  find  them,  or, 
in  other  words,  their  structure  and  position^  two  conditions,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  highest  unportance  to  the  practical 
man,  and  on  which  all  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
physical  geology  must  be  based. 

In  describing  the  structure  of  rocks,  we  are  obliged  to  use  cer- 
tain terms,  ab^y  defined  as  regards  mineralogy,  but  now  to  be 
employed  in  a  more  extended  sense.  Thus  the  lamination  which 
in  simple  minerals  is  easily  distinguishable  as  a  distinct  and  well- 
definea  character,  must  in  these  rocks  be  regarded  as  extending 
through  whole  rocks  in  infinitely  varjring  degrees  of  perfection. 
So  also  Cleavage,  which  is  a  character  determining  certain  mine- 
rals, and  enabbnfi^  the  crystaUocrapher  to  discover  the  ultimate 
Bimple  form  of  many  rou^h  .ml  apparently  shapeless  specimens, 
here  assumes  a  wider  range,  and  becomes  only  a  kind  of  lamina- 
tion ;  while  spheroidal  and  columnar  masses  are  exhibited  on  the 
grandest  scale,  and  we  have  conglomerates  which  put  on  every 
appearance  of  aggregation,  from  the  mere  heaping  of  dissimilar 
materiab  to  the  perfect  association  exhibited  in  true  porphyries. 

The  essential  points  of  structure  may  be  conveniently  deno- 
minated concretionary,  prisTnatiCy  landnated,  anAporphyritic,  Each 
includes  several  varieties,  and  each  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
geological  writers  under  distinct  names.  AU  are  more  frequent 
and  more  manifest  in  rocks  of  crystalline  or  semi-crystaUiue  tex- 
ture than  in  those  retaining  distinct  marks  of  their  mechanical 
origin ;  but  most  of  them  may  be  recognized  to  some  extent  in  all 
rocks. 

Concretionary  Structure. 

524.  Any  accumulation  of  similar  mineral  matter  in  irregular 
masses  included  in  other  rocks,  or  any  condition  of  a  rock  in  which 
it  tends  to  separate  into  spheroidal  parts  with  or  without  concen- 
tric arrangement,  must  be  referred  to  the  kind  of  structure  called 
concretionary.  The  more  regularly  the  separate  aggregations  are 
arranged,  the  more  clearly  do^thev  admit  of  description  and  defi- 
nition ;  but  they  are  not  necessarirjr  concentric  in  any  case,  nor  are 
they  always  greatly  different  in  their  nature  from  the  enclosing 
rocK.     Concretions  are  not  generally  crystalline  throughout  their 
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mass,  though  th^  sometimes  contain  crystals  either  in  veins  or 
disseminated.  Globular  or  reniform  concretions  are  found  in 
limestones,  sandstones,  and  day,  in  almost  all  conditions  of  these 
rocks ;  while  the  more  complete  and  perfect  spheroidal  structure 
characterizes  basalts,  granite,  and  other  rocks  called  igneous. 
Some  concretions  are  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  99) . 

The  forms  of  con-                                Fig.  99. 
cretions  are  various; 
they    are    sometimes 
nearly  or    absolutely 
spherical ;    in  which     _^__^ 

case     they    touch     by      '^'  Lenticuli* nm-e. M.d noduk.. 

points  only,  and  the 
intervals  are  filled  by  the  same,  or  by  another  substance.  Exam- 
ples of  this  are  to  be  found  in  some  siliceous  schists,  and  in  some 
umestones. 

In  other  cases  they  are  oblate  or  indented,  or  assume  irregular 
shapes ;  and  they  thus  sometimes  form  a  mass  which  presents  an 
aspect  as  much  granular  as  it  is  concretionary.  Some  of  the  shales 
in  contact  with  trap  rocks  present  examples  of  this  structure. 
Such  concretions  sometimes  possess  a  distmct  lamellar  or  a  ra- 
diated structure;  and  sometimes  contain  a  central  particle  of 
another  substance. 

Bocks  of  this  structure  often  acquire  a  botryoidal  surface  after 
exposure  to  the  weather ;  and  in  some  instances  the  concretionary 
arrangement  is  so  concealed  in  the  apparently  uniform  fracture  of 
the  rock,  that  it  is  only  distinguishable  under  these  drcumstanoes. 

In  addition  to  these  examples,  many  basalts  and  granites  con- 
sist of  a  mass  of  concentric  globes  of  various  dimensions,  but 
with  no  interstices ;  and  some  of  the  magnesian  limestones  exhibit 
large  heaps  of  detached  and  hard  spheroids  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
separated  only  bv  magnesian  sand.  These  abound  in  the  magne^ 
sian  limestone  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  they  are  accompanied 
by  very  singular  concretions  of  other  and  more  complicated  forms, 
some  beingnoneycombed,  others  concentric,  and  others  laminated*. 

The  most  remarkable  inBtonoes  of  ooncretionanr  ttructure  that  have  yet  been 
described  are  seea  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  the  magni^aMm 
limestone  forms  bold  diflb,  which  appear  as  if  made  up  of  an  iiraralar  pile  of 
oannon-biJls.  In  this  case,  howerer,  the  carbonate  or  magnesia  forms  but  a 
subordinate  part  of  the  rock,  the  concretions  themseLves  consisting  of  carbonate 
of  lime ;  and  it  would  seem  that,  during  the  process  by  which  the  concretionary 
structure  was  effected,  the  magnesia  was  i^™^^^  entirely  separated,  and  left  in 
the  form  of  dolomitic  or  magnesian  earth. 

*  Sm  an  adndnble  and  mo«t  intereating  memoir  by  Profcaaor  Sadgwick  on  the  atmetora  of 
large  mineral  maaaai,  published  in  the  *'  TYanaactiona 
Tol.  iii.  p.  401. 
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The  ourioiu  spheroidal  niAsses  above  alluded  to  are  found  assooaaied  with  the 
laminated  yariety  of  magnesian  limestone ;  and,  on  separating  i3w  beds,  the 
lamJMB  are  often  seen  not  to  be  continuous,  but  made  up  ^circular  plates, 
running  into  one  another. 

525.  Many  rocks  contain  numerous  bands,  which  consist  of  the 
aggregated  particles  of  some  one  mineral  originally  disseminated, 
and  now  separated  from  the  matfs.  Thus  in  impure  clays  contain- 
ing some  carbonate  of  lime,  calcareous  nodules,  not  witnout  a  por- 
tion of  argillaceous  matter,  collect  into  distinct  layers,  as  in  the  oed 
of  clay  through  which  the  Thames  makes  its  way ;  and  in  other 
clays,  as  in  the  shales  of  the  coal-measures,  carbonate  of  iron 
abounding  with  earthy  impurities  has  been  frequently  found  in 
nodular  bands  parallel  to  each  other  and  at  no  great  distance 
apart.  It  is  easy  to  perceiye  that  these  were  not  rounded  before 
deposition,  for  they  actually  graduate  into  the  enclosing  rock ;  nor 
are  they,  as  might  be  expected,  concentric,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  generafiy  laminated,  the  laminsB  haying  the  same  direction 
as  the  great  mass  of  the  stratified  rock  of  which  they  form  a  com- 
ponent part. 

The  laminsB  of  such  nodules  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  shale  or  marl  in 
which  they  are  enclosed,  and  little  doubt  can  exist  that  they  once  constituted 
continuous  portions  of  each  other.  When  we  fracture  these  nodules  through 
their  centres  and  parallel  to  the  lamhuB,  we  generally  find  some  fragment  of 
organic  orvin,  which  seems  to  haye  formed  the  point  of  attraction  to  the  yarious 
particles  of  calcareous  matter  that  haye  assembled  together. 

526.  Layers  of  nodules  not  lamellar,  yet  composed  of  substances 
which  haye  separated  out  from  the  constituent  parts  of  a  mecha- 
nical rock  after  deposition,  are  also  common  in  many  strata.  The 
ironstone  nodules  of  the  coal-measures  seem  to  haye  been  thus 
produced.  They  also  sometimes  contain  organic  remains,  such  as 
portions  of  yegetables ;  but  as  yery  manjr  of  them  haye  no  or- 
ganic nucleiis,  this  is  eyidently  not  essential  to  their  formation. 

In  the  concretions  commomy  known  as  Septoriaf  TurtU'Hones^ 
Ludi  Jlelmontii,  &c.,  the  external  jparts  haye  first  become  consoli- 
dated, so  that  during  the  desiccation  of  the  interior,  the  internal 
parts  were  compelled  to  shrink  and  leaye  cracks  towards  the  cir- 
cumference, the  largest  fissures  beins  in  the  innermost  parts. 
The  subsequent  filling  up  of  the  cracks  is  generally  illustratiye 
of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  matter  from  the  sides  of  such 
yeins  towazds  their  middle  portions.  Strata  aboye  strata  of  car- 
bonato  of  lime,  often  combined  with  a  good  deal  of  clay,  coyer  one 
another  until  the  sides  meet,  highly  c^rstalline  matter  (calc  spar 
in  yarious  forms)  filling  up  the  irregular  cayities  that  remain. 
Nodules  of  this  description,  which  generally  exhibit  no  external 
trace  of  either  concentric  or  lamellar  structure,  are  frequent  in 
many  clays  and  marls*. 

«  De  U  B«dM't  "  PweMxh—  in  Theonlicia  Oeolosy.** 

K 
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527.  ConcretioiUKry  structure  then  eeneraUy  myolyes  some 
changes  from  the  original  conditions  of  deposit,  but  these  run 
through  an  ahnost  infinite  gradation.  In  clays  the  concretions, 
as  we  have  seen,  consist  of  the  impure  and  earthy  carbonates  of 
lime  or  iron,  originally  disseminatea  through  the  mass,  but  subse- 
quently collected  into  definite  masses.  In  limestones  siliceous 
concretions  are  more  common,  but  sulphuret  of  iron  is  not  rare, 
while  in  siliceous  rocks,  as  sandstones,  we  find  marl,  gypsum,  rock- 
salt,  and  other  substances.  So  again  in  cavities  which  are  not 
veins,  we  find  concentric  masses  of  iron  and  manganese  oxides, 
and  of  carbonates  of  copper.  On  the  surface  of  days,  such  mine- 
rals as  Websterite  appear,  and  elsewhere  the  magnesian  minerals 
form  into  concretionary  masses.  Fuller's-earth  and  some  other 
minerals  belong  to  the  same  s^roup  of  phsnomena,  occurring  in 
segregated  bands ;  and  many  mstfuices  of  substitution  obserred 
with  regard  to  organic  remains,  must  be  regarded  as  of  similar 

nature. 

The  foUowinff  analyseB*  of  red  marl  finom  the  Old  red  Bandstone  of  South 
Wales,  oontaining  oomBtone  (calcareous)  nodules,  and  also  of  one  of  the  nodules 
unbedded,  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  uie  change  when  this  s^prrei^ation  takea 
place.  The  rock  originallj  must  hare  contained  a  good  deal  of  sihoate  of  alu- 
mina and  carbonate  of  lime,  or  in  other  words,  must  have  been  a  chalky  mad. 

Mari.  Nodule. 

Silica 64-8  19-6 

Alumina   21-1  7*2 

Carbonate  of  lime    0*2  69-8 

Peroxide  of  iron 9-6  2-2 

Water  4*5  0*9 

Traces  of  chlorine,  &o.,  and  loas 0*8  0*9 

100-0      lOOO 

528.  Different  as  they-  may  seem  to  be,  concretionary  and  pris- 
matic structures  pass  mto  each  other  by  insensible  gradations. 
The  former,  when  most  complete,  is  seen  in  spherical  masses, 
flattened,  as  if  by  pressure  against  each  other :— %he  usual  condi- 
tion of  what  is  called  '  columnar  basalt,'  in  many  of  the  best  known 
and  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  that  rock.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prisms  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  second  kind  of 
structure  are  also  frequently  rounded  at  the  angles,  and  decompo- 
sition proceeding  reg^ularly  from  the  surface  towards  the  cen^, 
lays  bare  the  concentric  arrangement  which  has  been  induced. 
But  it  is  not  always  that  the  wear  proceeds  thus  regularly.  It 
often  commences  in  seyeral  places  at  once,  and  tends  to  split  the 
rock  into  coarse  lamin®,  and  thus  indicates  lamellar  instead  of 
concentric  arrangement.     There  is,  however,  this  difference — that 

•  "  Memoln  cf  the  MaMmn  of  Eeonooiio  G«olog]r,'*  vol.  i.  p.  as. 
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in  the  structure  we  are  now  describing,  the  forms  approximate 
those  of  cubes,  or  rhombs,  and  represent  a  more  advanced  state  of 
crystalline  action  than  the  former :  and  in  most  cases  this  advance 
is  seen  even  in  the  texture  of  the  rock  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tained minerals. 

2.  PrisnuUie  Structure. 

629.  There  are  two  kinds  of  prismatic  structure — the  simple 
prismatic  and  the  columnar,  the  former  being  usually  observaole 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  latter,  and  affecting  such  rocks  as 
granite,  crystalline  limestone,  quartz  rock,  and  slate;  while  the 
hitter  is  seen  best  in  basalt,  where  the  quantity  of  matter  is  by  no 
means  so  considerable.  .All  the  rocks  exhibitmg  either  kind,  con- 
tain occasionaUy  simple  crystalline  minerals,  and  between  inter- 
stices are  found  plates  of  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
baryta,  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese,  native  silver,  native  gold, 
platinum,  and  other  metals.  The  structure  of  the  rock  itself  is 
often  distinctly  crystalline;  occasionally  throughout,  but  more 
frequently  as  a  confiised  crystalline  mass,  or  an  amorphous  and 
massive  rock  in  which  crystals  are  imbedded.  Many  terms  are 
Used  to  describe  this  condition  of  a  rock  in  which  it  splits  more 
readily  in  one  direction  than  another,  and  in  aU  kinds  of  qiiarrying 
and  mining  a  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  amount  is  in  the  highest 
degi^ee  important.  The  ^ain  of  granite  is  of  this  kind.  So  also 
are  the Jomts  in  most  calcareous  building-stones,  and  the  sUne  in 
coaL  The  structure  of  coal  offers  excellent  examples  of  this  kind 
of  structure,  coal  bein^  at  the  same  time  a  distinctly  metamorphic 
substance  and  presentmg  unmistakeable  crystalline  characters. 

As  the  prisms  are  often  accumulated  parallel  to  each  other, 
beiog  of  the  same  length,  and  extending  for  a  considerable  space, 
they  sometimes  unite  to  form  beds,  or  pseudo-strata ;  such  beds 
appear  to  be  split  into  prisms,  and  the  apparent  stratification 
generally  takes  place  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
prisms. 

8.  Laminated  Structure. 

580.  Laminated  structure  includes  Hratifieation,  cleawtae^  and 
foliatum ;  three  conditions,  the  first  of  which  is  simply  mechanical, 
and  belongs  to  aU  rocks  of  mechanical  origin  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  while  the  two  latter  are  essentially  the  results  of  subse- 
quent action.  There  is  occasionally  found  also  a  tendency  to  con- 
centric arrangement  in  the  case  of  certain  rocks,  such  as  basalt 
and  granite,  where  no  evidence  exists  of  any  mechanical  origin 
whatever. 

Stratification  is  a  phienomenon  strictly  mechanical,  and,  as  seen 
in  rocks,  is  the  appearance  now  presented  by  a  series  of  accujnu- 

ir2 
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lationa  originallj  placed  one  oyer  another  in  regular  order,  and  still 
regaining  evidence  of  the  order.  It  will  come  under  ^oll  consi- 
deration in  the  next  chapter.  Cleavage  is  entirely  independent  of 
stratification,  being  the  result  of  the  subsequent  action  of  some 
unknown  forces  on  rocks  of  homogeneous  composition  originaily 
stratified,  and  this  action  has  yerj  generally  taken  place  long  after 
the  rocks  were  formed,  and  after  they  have  undergone  the  various 
elevations  terminating  in  their  present  position. 

531.  FoUation  is  a  term  that  has  oeen  given  to  a  structure 
analogous  to  cleavage,  characterizing  porphyritic  rocks  and  eneiss 
and  other  rocks  not  homogeneous.  In  these  the  splitting  tendency 
essential  to  true  cleavage  is  sometimes  weU  marked,  but  the  sur- 
faces are  often  undulated.  Foliation,  in  fact,  would  seem  to  be 
more  distinctly  the  result  of  crvstalline  action  than  deavage,  and 
to  reach  compound  rocks  which  are  often  the  least  liable  to  true 
cleavage.  Both  phienomena  appear  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
vicinily  of  quartz  veins  and  strmgs.  Bocks  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
kinds  are  subject  te  lamination,  whether  originally  stratified  or 
manifestly  injected  or  upheaved  in  a  fluid  or  pasty  condition. 

The  CMrdUnttry  appeannoeB  of  stratifioataon  mav  be  aseumed  by  foliated 
structure.  ThuB  granite,  which  is  sometimes  really  bedded,  altematizig  with 
schists  and  porphyries,  occasionally  shows  a  rough  kind  of  lamination  which 
is  due  to  the  concentric  arrangement  of  the  whole  mass,  and  the  curvature 
of  this  rough  ball  or  fragment  being  extremely  small  on  account  of  the  vast 
dimensions  of  the  spheroidal  mass,  the  curvature  of  the  laminss  is  not  obeerrable. 
Similar  concentric  amngement  in  the  case  of  basalt  is  frequent,  but  the  balls  or 
spheroids  are  of  oomparatiyely  small  sixe. 

*'  Near  Monte  Video,  where  the  stratification,  as  it  would  be  called,  of  the 
metamorphic  series  is  in  most  parts  particularly  well  developed,  being  as  usual 
parallel  to  the  foliation  **  (a  weU-marked  phenomenon  in  the  mica  schists,  horn- 
blende slates,  gneiss,  and  other  rocks  of  that  kind  in  the  district),  "  a  mass  of 
chloritic  schist  netted  with  quarts  veins  is  entangled  in  gneiss  in  such  a  *"""»<>*' 
as  to  show  that  it  had  certainly  originated  in  some  process  of  segregation.  Again, 
in  another  spot,  the  gneiss  tended  to  pass  into  homblendic  schist  by  alternating 
with  layers  of  quartz ;  but  these  layers  of  quartz  almost  certainly  had  never 
been  separately  deposited,  for  they  were  absolutely  continuous  with  ^e  nume- 
rous intersecting  veins  of  quartz.  Hence  I  am  led  to  believe  that  moat  of  tiie 
so-called  beds  are  of  the  nature  of  complex  folia,  and  have  not  been  separately 
deposited  •." 

582.  In  most  rocks  exhibiting  cleavage  there  is  some  evidence 
te  be  obtained  of  stratification,  and  some  proof  of  subsequent  me- 
chanical disturbance.  It  appears  that  generally  the  direction 
{strike)  of  cleavage  planes  is  parallel  te  that  of  elevation  or  te  the 
principal  anticlinal  axes  of  the  district.  In  Wales,  over  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Principality,  where  slate  rocks  are  abundant,  this 
direction  is  between  N.^.E.  and  E.N.E. ;  in  the  Lake  district  of 
Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  E.N.E. ;  in  Devonshire  and  Com- 

•  Dwiii*a  •*  Soath  Americs,**  p.  IM. 
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wall  it  is  generally  E.N.E.  to  E.S.B.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  South 
America  that  these  phsonomena  are  presented  on  such  a  scale  as 
to  lead  to  a  notion  of  their  real  extent ;  and  there,  Mr.  Darwin 
informs  us,  that  for  a  space  of  800  miles  on  the  shores  of  the 
Chonos  and  Chiloe  Islands  (lat.  41°  to  46°  S.),  there  is  seldom  a 
deviation  of  more  than  a  point  of  the  compass  &om  a  N.  10°  W. 
and  S.  19°  E.  cleavage  stnke,  while  the  same  direction  is  retained 
vvith  little  change  over  a  very  much  greater  range  of  country.  In 
these  cases  there  seems  no  complete  coincidence  between  the  strike 
of  the  deavage  and  that  of  the  strata. 

While  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  planes  is  thus  constant, 
there  seems  generally  to  be  a  wide  and  sm^ular  diversity  both  in 
the  amount  and  direction  of  the  dip  or  inclmation.  The  angle  of 
dip  is  generally  high,  varying  or  oscillating  from  one  side  to  the 
oiaer  of  a  vertical  plane.  The  dip  of  the  cleavage  has  manifestly 
no  relation  either  to  that  of  the  beds,  or  to  the  changes  of  posi- 
tion which  they  have  undergone,  and  not  unfrequently  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  same  mountain  chain  we  find  the  inclinations 
opposite  and  converging  downwards,  the  cleavage  planes  between 
them  being  vertical. 

This  is  the  case  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountain  districts,  and 
bears,  no  doubt,  upon  the  general  question  of  the  forces  involved  in 
the  production  of  the  phsenomena.  In  some  cases,  though  not 
commonly,  a  second  cleavage  is  found  to  have  affected  the  same 
rocks. 

683.  It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  that  a  pro- 
cess of  change  has  gone  on  during  a  long  period  and  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  in  all  rocks,  but  especially  in  those  silicates  of  which 
alumina  is  the  principal,  and  the  other  alkalies  and  iron  the 
seocmdary  bases.  The  effect  of  such  changes  has  been  to  re-arrange 
the  particles  of  the  rocks,  producing  a  new  and  perfect  lamination 
in  some  one  plane  determined  by  local  and  external  circumstances, 
and  a  less  perfect,  but  recognizable  lamination  in  a  direction  trans- 
verse to  the  principal  one,  tending  to  collect  Uke  mineral  masses 
in  these  planes.  Most  of  these  planes  will  be  found  parallel  to 
one  principal  line  of  direction,  naving  distinct  relation  to  the 
ffeneral  elevating  forces  which  have  produced  the  existing  physical 
features  of  the  district,  and  have  terminated  when  these  physical 
features  were  firmly  and  permanently  impressed  on  the  earth's 
surface.  What  the  cause  may  have  been  we  will  not  here  specu- 
late, but  that  it  was  something  more  than  mechanical,  and  some- 
thing less  than  igneous,  may  perhaps  be  admitted  by  the  geo- 
logic student  as  the  most  useml  and  practical  conclusion. 
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4,  Porphyritic  Structure, 

534.  The  last  important  yariety  of  structure  is  parphyritie^  hj 
wliich  term  geolosiists  have  agreed  to  denominate  all  rocks  having 
crystals  imbedded  in  a  matrix.  Granite,  Sjenite,  and  a  host  of 
other  rocks  are  of  this  kind,  and  trachytes,  basalts,  altered  shites, 
&c.,  may  be  named  as  approximating  to,  if  not  actually  exhibit- 
ing, a  sunilar  structure.  Judging  from  the  gradual  change  that 
appears  to  take  place  where  schistose  rocks  have  been  long  acted 
upon  by  crystalline  forces,  it  would  seem  that  some  one  of  the 
substances  present  may  haye  a  tendency  to  form  into  an  amorphous 
and  uncrystallized  mass,  while  other  substances  more  readily  cry- 
stallizable  find  for  themselves  cavities  in  this  matrix,  and  crystallize 
as  completely  as  circumstances  will  admit.  Thus,  in  basalts  we 
find  cavities  filled  afterwards  with  leucite  and  other  volcanic 
minerals,  sometimes  amygdaloidal^  the  minerals  occupying  oval 
cavities  (like  almonds  imbedded  in  a  paste),  but  often  passing 
into  true  porphyry  (the  minerals  being  crystaUine  and  implanted) ; 
while  in  South  America  daystone  and  day-slate  exhibit  perfect 
transition  to  a  similar  rock,  and  contain  many  rich  veins  of  silver. 
Porphyries  often  contain  a  large  proportion  of  felspar  and  fel- 
spauiic  minerals ;  but  it  will  be  evident  from  the  nature  of  the 
definition  given,  that  they  include  a  great  variety  of  very  different 
rocks  so  far  as  chemical  composition  is  concerned.  liet  us  now 
quit  the  subject  of  structure  and  proceed  to  that  which  is  only 
next  in  importance — ^namely,  the  mechanical  conditions  under 
which  the  various  rocks  occur. 


585.  In  whatever  way  rocks  have  been  formed,  they  exhibit  cer- 
tain phienomena  of  position,  which  are  of  the  matest  possible 
interest  in  the  sdence  of  Geology,  and  with  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  student  should  be  acquainted.  Almost  all 
rocks  may  be  seen  either  reposing  on  others  or  with  others  re- 
posing on  them.  In  the  case  of  granite  and  other  porphyries,  and 
in  baralt,  the  materials  are  generally  superposed  in  tnick  masses 
without  parallel  surfaces,  ana  without  regularity  of  arrangement, 
while  the  masses  themselves  rarelj^  exhibit  any  structure  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  lamination.  In  schistose  rocks,  and 
in  most  rocks  manifestly  of  aqueous  origin,  the  whole  mass  is 
found  to  be  divided  into  laminsD,  beds,  or  strata,  which  vary  much 
in  thickness,  and  in  the  minuteness  to  which  such  structure 
can  be  traced,  but  which  fully  justify  the  terms  laminated^  bedded^ 
or  HraHfied,  as  applied  to  them.    Perhaps  the  simplest  conceivable 
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case  of  such  stratification  is  that  exemplified  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram (fig.  100),  where  a  number  of  substances  are  represented  as 
lying  one  upon  another  in  regular 
and  unbroken  order.    These  sub-  ^- 100. 

stances  may  be  either  of  different 
kinds,  or  all  of  the  same  kind,  but 

the  arrangement  gives  them  a  com- ^ 

mon  character.    Again,  some  of  ■.t?^^Spp^^'P^p^oc=«:<j.-c^.-o 
them,  as  those  represented  m  the 

diagram  by  lines,  may  themselves  be  laminated  like  the  thin  bands 
of  the  same  bed  of  lime  or  marl,  while  others  may  be  merely  loose 
particles,  as  of  sand,  or  masses  of  clay  or  gravel  confusedly  heaped; 
out  so  long  as  they  present  in  section  the  appearance  shown  in  the 
diagram,  they  may  safely  be  regrarded  as  regularly  stratified,  and 
exhibiting  conformahle  superposition. 

536.  The  strata  formed  by  the  deposit  of  materials  of  various 
kinds  from  suspension  and  solution  m  water,  although  the  types 
of  stratified  rocks,  exhibit  only  approximate  parallelism  even  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  oi  formation,  for  they  must  neces- 
sarfly  terminate  somewhere,  and  cannot  have  been  distributed 
with  perfect  uniformity  over  a  sea-bottom  which  has  itself  in 
many  cases  been  very  uneven.  Strata  thus  sometimes  thin  out, 
and  occasionally  on  the  other  hand  are  much  thicker  than  usual 
in  particular  spots.  Generally  it  will  be  found  that  thin  beds  are 
not  so  persistent  or  uniform  over  large  areas  as  those  of  greater 
magnitude,  but  many  exceptions  are  known  to  this  law ;  and  the 
magnitude  of  a  deposit  in  vertical  thickness  is  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  its  horizontal  extension.  Examples  of  the 
thinning  out  of  deposits  are  given  in  diagram  99,  and  also  in  the 
subjoined  figure  (101). 

It  is  not  often  the  case  that  ^.  101. 

the  same  stratum  can  be  con- 
tinuously traced  at  the  surfiice 
to  a  very  great  distance  in  two 
dimensions ;  but  when  such  ob- 
servations can  be  made,  it  is 
still  more  seldom  that  the  bed 
is  found  to  have  throughout  precisely  the  same  appearance  and 
character.  The  thinning  out  already  alluded  to  is  not  always 
the  consequence  of  the  termination  of  a  deposit  b^  what  we 
may  call  exhaustion  of  the  supply,  but  may  also  (as  m  fig.  101) 
be  the  result  of  the  form  of^botikom  on  which  the  deposit  was 
made. 

687.  Begardin^  the  various  ways  in  which  matter  is  now  being 
accumulate  in  nver  beds  and  lakes,  and  on  coast  lines,  it  is  clear 
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that  some  of  these  deposits  will  be  nearly  horizontal ;  others  rerj 
irregular  at  bottom,  adaptinfi^  themselves  to  the  form  of  the  re- 
ceptocle  in  which  they  are  placed,  but  approximately  horizontal 
at  the  umer  surface ;  others  sloping  parallel  to  the  gradual  incline 
of  a  shelving  coast  line ;  and  others  m  a  basin-like  form  inclining 
from  each  side  towards  the  middle.  These  conditions  are  seen  in 
the  slight  sectional  diagrams  annexed,  which  hardlv  require  any 
further  description.  They  all  afford  examples  of  conformable  stara- 
tification ;'  although  in  one  (fig.  103)  the  form  of  the  surface  in 
which  the  upper  deposits  were  accumiJated,  exhibits  a  great  ex- 
tent of  mechiuLLcal  action,  which  marks  an  interval  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  between  the  termination  of  one  deposit  and  the  cchu- 
mencement  of  the  next.    The  middle  diagram  (fig.  104)  demands 


Fig.  104. 


Fig.  102. 
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Fig.  103. 


Ezamplet  of  vuioiu  kinds  of  StnUflcation. 


some  notice,  as  showing  also  the  mechanical  action  of  water,  first 
eating  out  a  channel  and  afterwards  filling  up  that  channel  with 
transported  material.     Valleys  are  in  this  way  often  formed  and 

Sartly  obliterated ;  and  such  valleys,  sometimes  called  valleys  of 
enudation,  or  vaUeys  of  erosion,  are  carefully  to  be  distinguished 
from  others  that  we  shall  have  to  describe  presently,  and  in  which 
the  original  formation  is  altogether  different. 

538.  If  we  imagine  the  whole  external  crust  of  the  earth  to  have 
been  originally  covered  by  concentric  layers  deposited  from  water, 
and  that  the  present  outline  of  the  surface  nas  been  produced 
by  the  partial  removal  of  these  coats,  we  might  represent  a  sec- 
tion through  some  district  by  the  diagram  (fig.  105),  where  we 


Fig.  106. 


Horisontal  atnte  laid  bare  by  denudation. 


may  take  a  as  the  lowest  of  the  layers  that  can  be  observed,  and 
others,  5,  c,  d^  e^f,g,BA  various  overlying  strata  of  nearly  the  same 
thickness.    If  eacn  of  these  layers  have  an  average  thickness  of 
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4000  feet,  the  whole  height  above  the  surface  required  to  lay  bare 
these  strata  would  be  something  more  than  16,000  feet,  and  a 
nearly  horizontal  Une  on  the  surface  would  hardly  expose  more 
than  one  deposit,  as  seen  by  the  irregular  Hne,  AB.  But  if  the 
beds,  instead  of  being  pared  off  by  such  a  line,  were  partly  left, 
we  might  have  the  broken  surface  of  a  country  forming  a  series  of 
hills,  diffs,  and  mountains,  the  latter  rising  to  a  height  of  16,000 
feet  or  more,  really  exhibiting  a  range  of  strata  to  that  extent. 
K  drawn  to  the  scale  of  nature,  however,  it  would  be  found  that 
a  very  wide  tract  of  country  would  be  needed  by  such  an  exhibi- 
tion, were  the  structure  as  we  have  assumed.  But  let  us  next 
suppose,  that,  owing  to  the  action  of  some  powerful  disturbing 
forces,  not  dissinular,  perhaps,  to  those  now  elevating  parts  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  the  layers  originally  parallel  were  tilted 
up  in  particular  places,  until  they  made  an  angle  of  about  12^ 
or  15^  with  the  horizon  before  irregularities  of  surface  were  pro- 
duced. These  being  supposed  to  present  the  same  physical  fea- 
tures as  before,  we  shall  nnd  some  curious  results :  first,  that  the 
broken  surfEice  may  present  even  smaller  variety  of  deposits  than 
before ;  but  seconoly,  that  a  nearly  horizontal  hne  on  the  surface 
will  of  necessity  intersect  a  large  number  of  different  beds.  In  the 
diagram  (fig.  106)  where  these  conditions  are  illustrated,  the  line 


deb  a 

IndiiMd  itrAte  laid  bare  by  dgnndariim. 

A  B  will  be  seen  to  expose,  in  a  small  horizontal  distance,  the 
whole  number  of  beds  which  reqidred  in  the  former  case  an  ele- 
vation of  more  than  16,000  feet ;  and  this  result  of  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  vertical  displacement,  introduces  us,  therefore,  to 
the  consideration  of  those  frequent  cases  in  nature  where  a  mul- 
titude of  beds  come  to  the  suiiiEU^  one  after  another  (being  tech- 
nically said  to  crop  out  or  basset),  as  we  advance  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  axis  of  elevation,  while  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  axis  the  same  beds  are  continued.  Thus  it  is  that 
when  beds  have  been  exposed  to  mechanical  displacement,  they 
may  be  described  as  having  a  true  direction  or  bearing  (which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  all  horizontal  lines  upon  their  sur&oes) ; 
and  also  an  inclination  to  the  horizon  (which  is  that  of  a  line 

v5 
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at  right  angles  to  this  direction).  The  direction  of  the  bed 
is  cafied,  in  geological  language,  the  ttrikey  and  the  inclination, 
the  dip, 

539.  Manj  cauBes  have  been  assigned  for  the  alteration  of  lerel 
observed  to  have  taken  place  in  beds  which  must  oriffinallj  have 
been  nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  horizontal;  but  of  the  met  of  such 
alteration  at  various  times  and  to  very  different  amounts,  innu- 
merable observations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  leave  no  doubt. 
Many  peculiarities  of  appearance  are  presented  in  nature,  mani- 
festly dependent  on  alternations  of  elevation  and  repose,  combined 
vrith  very  unequal  rates  of  deposit,  and  constant  changes  of  the 
matter  deposited.  Some  of  tnese  must  now  be  described  and 
erolained. 

The  mechanical  displacement  of  rocks  by  moyements  acting 
from  below,  has  been  constantly  going  on,  affecting  all  deposits, 
and  producing  every  conceivable  amount  of  modification.  The 
disturbing  force  has  sometimes  acted  at  a  point,  but  this  must  be 
regarded  as  the  exception ;  and  if  we  consider  what  has  been  said 
in  a  former  chapter  on  the  distribution  of  active  volcanoes,  it  will 
appear  that  lines  of  elevating  force  are  far  more  usual  than  mere 

Soints  of  elevation.  The  result  of  elevation  of  this  kind,  when  it 
oes  occur,  is,  however,  to  produce  a  kind  of  dome,  or  central 
point  vrith  beds  dipping  from  it  in  every  direction.  This  is  called 
sometimes  a  g^uaquaiversal  dip  ;  and  "  craters  of  elevation,"  or  en- 
closed valleys,  generally  of  circular  or  oval  shape,  vrith  a  small 
central  elevation  and  rings  of  higher  ground  forming  rims,  are  the 
result  of  elevation  of  this  kind.  The  diagram  annexed  (fig.  107) 
shows  very  sufficiently  the  general  succession  of  valleys  and 
ridges ;  and  this,  when  the  section  is  the  same  in  every  direction, 
would  form  a  true  elevation-crater. 

640.  A  far  more  usual  mode  of  action  of  subterranean  force  is 
to  cause  a  general  elevation  and  a  fracture  more  or  less  complete, 
along  a  line  frequently  of  great  extent.  The  section  at  right 
angles  to  this  line  or  axis  of  elevation  is  seen  in  the  little  diagram 

Fig.  107.  Fig.  108. 


Section  in  war  direction  acroM  an  Section  mtom  an  anticlinal,— the  beda 

elerauon-crater.  fractured. 

annexed  (fig.  109),  which  simply  marks  the  bending  of  the  strata. 
If,  however,  as  must  generally  nappen,  the  upper  beds,  unable  to 
resist  the  force  of  extension,  are  cracked  and  separated  by  an 
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internJ,  we  hsve  then  the  case  illuatnAecl  in  another  sketch 

(fig.  lOS).      From  theee  dia^raniB,  however  rough,  the   student 

cannot  fail  to  disoover  the  aunpUcity  of  the  me- 

ciunictJ  lawB  brought  into  action  ;  and  it  will  be  ^g^^w, 

obaerred  th&t  we  have  not  asaumed  any  particular 

force  or  mode  of  disturbance,  but  merely  t^e  for 

granted  the  admitted  fact  of  there  being  some 

cause  of  pressure  &om  beneath,  and  some  force 

constantly  acting.    The  line  of  direction  of  the  elevation,  or  the 

direction  of  the  ridge,  is  in  these  coses  technically  called  an  anti- 

eUnai  axis. 

54lL.  As  a  picturesque  example  of  the  same  kind  of  action,  we 

may  next  direct  attention  to  another  diagram  (fig.  110),  repie- 

mg.110. 


VmOvjttaiirrm^aa  In  the  Jium  nwontibu  1  wUb  &  tnamcng  nctios. 

aenting  a  portion  of  the  Jura  mountains,  where  no  less  than  three 
pwallel  riogee  (or  anticlinal  axes) ,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  figured 
above,  are  included  within  a  very  small  space ;  one  of  them  (c) 
being  broken  and  forming  a  true  TaUey  of  elevation,  the  strata  in- 
clining on  each  side  .^"om  the  asis  of  the  valley;  while  between  the 
others  (^  b)  is  also  a  valley,  but  in  this  the  beds  incline  on  each 
side  towordi  the  ads,  aa  shown  in  the  next  diagram  (fig.  Ill), 
The  line  of  the  valley  is  in  this  latter  caae  called  a  tynclinal  axU, 
or  simply  a  tynelinal,  from  the  position  of  the  _ .    ^.^ 

beds.     The  wave-like  undulations  of  the  beds     ^^  *'       ' 
are  well  shown  in  fig.  110,  where  the  small  let-     S^^^~-~^^/ 
ten,  a,  b,  o,  d,  mark  the  difierent  strata  whose      ^^^^B^^jy 
course  can  readily  be  traced  across  the  axes  of        ^ 
the  valleys  and  hills.    The  synclinal  may  mani-         bjikHibi  «». 
festlf  be  due,  as  in  the  first  diagram,  to  the  beds  being  afiected 
by  two  Rnticlinala ;  or  it  may  arise,  aa  shown  in  the  other,  from 
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the  beda  haTing  Bunk  down  into  a  hollow,  owing  to  want  of 
iupport. 

642.  When  the  elevation  of  a  Beries  of  beds  takes  place  on  a 
line  or  azia,  the  tendency  will  be  to  break  the  brittle  bede,  and 
stretch  those  in  any  way  elastic.  It  is  important  that  the  student 
should  be  able  to  appieciate  the  nature  of  the  effect  produced  in 
difi^nt  cases,  uid  in  fig.  112  is  given  a  sketch  of  the  first  fracture 
lig.  112. 


when  the  beds  are  strained  beyond  endurance.  The  ends  of  the 
beds  must  be  kept  down  by  the  heavy  pressure  of  overlying  strata, 
and  the  beds  themselves  possess  a  certain  amount  of  tenacity,  to 
admit  of  such  a  result  as  that  figured ;  but  alow  and  long-con- 
tinued upheavals  cannot  &il  to  ofier  abundant  opportunities  for 
similar  appearances.  The  elevation  having  proved  sufficiently 
powerful  to  crock  continuous  bands  of  sandstone,  limestone,  or 
other  hard  rock,  the  work  of  further  destruction  would  proceed 
veiT  rapidly,  and,  after  a  short  time,  little  would  be  left  of  the 
broken  portion,  beyond  some  new  rock  formed  at  a  distance  out 
of  the  transported  fragments. 

Complicated  results  of  elevation  on  an  axis,  or  on  two  or  more 
paraUel  axes,  must  sometimes  occur.  One  of  these  is  figured 
in  the  annexed  sketch  (fig,  118),  j^  j^^g 

where  a  mass,  a,  of  the  frw^tured  - 

strata  becomes  the  summit  of  a 
hill  thus  formed,  presenting  the 
appearance   of   a   repetition  of 

b^of  which  it  was  once  an  in-  ^-^  "-i*« '^' *«"" ->*="-- 
tegral  part. 

548.  Beds  that  have  Fig.  114. 

been  disturbed,  and 
thrown  into  a  new  po- 
sition bypreflsure  m>m 
beneath,  ao  not  always 
offer  the  phenomena 

of  an  anticlinal  axis ;  . 

tbey  are  sometimes 
thrown  off  on  one  side 

of  a  mountain  chain  in_  "^^  '^"'  '"^  " '  """^  ■* 

the  manner  indicated  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  114),  the  igneous 
rock  of  the  chain  being  in  the  centre,  and  occupying  the  chief 
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elevatioiiB,  while  the  beds  on  the  other  side  have  been  scarcelj 
disturbed.  The  angle  which  the  beds  make  with  the  horizon  in 
such  cases,  varies  indefinitely  £rom  a  very  small  angle  to  nearly 
90^ ;  but  most  frequently  the  inclination  is  not  only  sensible  but 
considerable  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  culminating  ridge. 
It  is  evident  that  distinct  fracture  along  an  extended  line  of 
country  must  have  preceded  such  a  lifting  of  part  of  a  series  of 
beds  without  the  contemporaneous  elevation  oithe  other  part. 

644.  When  the  actual  continuity  of  beds  has  been  broken  during 
or  in  consequence  of  an  upheaval,  and  when  no  underlying  rock 
forced  through  the  mass  conceals  one  side  of  the  fracture,  it  is 
still  often  the  case  that  the  ede^es  of  the  fructured  beds  do  not 
reunite,  the  consequence  being  that  some  permanent  displacement 
is  produced.    Thus,  in  the  case  represented,  in  fig.  115,  the  surfS&ce 


Fig.  115, 


deposit  of  soil,  a  h  c,  is  seen  to 
cover  uniformly  beds  which  are  not 
continuous ;  and,  although  the  sur- 
face is  now  level,  there  must  have 
been  once  a  hiU  formed  of  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  beds  d,  f^ 
between  the  points  5,  c.  The  name 
faMi^  slipf  or  throw,  is  ^ven  to 
such  a  displacement,  and  instances  occur  very  commonlv  in  many 
districts.  Certain  rocks  seem  to  exhibit  faults  more  firequently 
than  others ;  and  probably  the  same  amount  of  disturbing  force 
has  affected  rocks  very  cufferently.  Eaults,  when  accompanied 
by  a  chasm  subsequently  filled  up,  are  sometimes  called  dvkes. 
They  vary  in  magnitude  from  a  row  inches  to  many  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  feet. 

545.  We  have  hitherto  been  considering  only  those  kinds  of 
stratification  that  are  conformable,  or  approximately  parallel  to 
each  other ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  not  only  has  an  interval 
of  time  elapsed  between  consecutive  deposits,  but  a  certain  amount 
of  displacement  of  the  lower  stratum  has  also  been  produced. 
Such  a  case,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  represented  in  fig.  116,  where 


Fig.  116. 


Fig.  117. 


Uneonfonnable  itntiikmtaon. 


horizontal  deposits  have  accumulated  about  a  projecting  fragment 
of  inclined  strata;  and  other  more  complicated  forms  of  the  same 
condition  are  seen  in  fig.  117,  where  the  lowest  mass,  after  great 
displacement,  has  received  deposits  on  two  sides  of  a  hill  or  pro- 
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mmence, — ^the  ndr  deposits  being  panllel  to  the  prindpal  slope  of 
the  hill  iu  each  cue. 

646.  When  horizontal  depositB  hftye  taken  place  on  the  denuded 

surface  of  other  eti«ta,  after  these  latter  have  become  hi^hlj'  in- 

cliaed,  the  result  represented  in  fig.  118  is  obtained ;  and  m  jonr- 

Fig.  118. 


A  Till«7  of  denucUlioii  in  iDcUDod  itnte  filled  up  wiA  horiuottl  depoilta. 

neying  over  a  district  nearly  level  at  the  surface,  some  knowledge 
of  structure  and  some  practice  in  observing  are  needed  to  discover 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  "When,  however,  the  clue  is  once  ob- 
tained, no  further  difficulty  exists,  and  many  apparent  anomalies 
in  drunage  are  to  be  ezpltuned  by  reference  to  uiis  arrangement, 
which  is  more  common  than  ia  often  supposed  by  engineers  and 
agriculturists. 

547.  Horizontal  deposits,  covering  others  inclined  at  a  con- 
siderable angle,  have  sometimes  been  partially  removed  by  denu- 
dation ;  a  portion  of  the  inclined  bed  being  carried  away  at  the 
sune  time.    A  case  of  this  kind  is  seen  below  (fig.  119),  uid  a 
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portion  of  the  overlying  rocks,  called  then  an  outlier,  is  entirely 
detached.  Here  again  very  marked  results  are  produced  on  the 
drainage  of  the  dis&ict,  and  the  true  conditions  are  masked  and 
obscure.  Other  outliers  are  represented  in  former  diagrams  (see 
figs.  105,  106). 

548.  While  speaking  of  irregular  and  unconformable  masses, 
we  must  include  such  cases  as  that  shown  in  fig.  120,  which  r&. 
presents  in  section  what  is  sometimes  seen  in  cluuk  or  other  rocks. 
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chiefly  calcareous,  where  a  maes  of  gravel  or  other  rolled  material 
collects  in  defta  and  caTitaea,  and  forms  ^  ^20 

considerable  depositB,  orcrlTUig  them  un-  — - 

oonformably,  and  Bometimes  valuable  as 

metalliferous   oreB.     Many  other   exam-      .    _ 

pies  of  nnoonformable  superposition  have  ___:^  _  — ~~  — : 
Deen  obserred,  some  on  a  small,  others  on  h,^  „f  dctniu  fiumi  iv  dcAi 
a  largo  scale ;  but  those  we  have  described  "^  ariaw. 

are  the  principal  ones  that  have  an  important  practical  bearing. 

64fl.  We  next  have  to  consider  two  cases  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  mining  districts,  where  the  unconformable  superposi* 
tion  of  horizontal  deposits  obscures  or  entirely  conceals  the  ex- 
istence of  anticlinal  axes  and  other  local  diBturbanceB,  the  Fesults 
of  elevation.  In  fig.  121  a  number  of  deposits  are  represented  as 
Fig.  121. 


elevated,  and  forming  a  marked  and  prominent  ridge ;  the  upper- 
most  have  been  removed  by  &acture  and  denudation,  and  then  the 
whole  has  been  covered  up  nearly  to  the  summit  by  various  hori- 
zontal beds.  In  passing  over  the  country  only  the  small  conical 
bill  of  one  of  the  uplifted  strata  would  he  visible,  but  valuable 
beds  of  limestone  or  other  material  may  evidently  exist  concealed 
at  a  small  depth.  ^  the  other  case  represented  in  fig.  122,  a  hill 
Pig.  1S2. 


of  igneous  rock  (basalt  or  granite)  appears  at  the  surface,  and  the 
deposits  ffimHtig  the  central  elevated  mass  are  still  more  com- 
pletely concealed  than  before.    This  and  various  other  cases  of 
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conceftlmeut  by  unconfonnable  superpOBitioa  require,  u  we  hare 
already  said,  Home  inaio;ht  into  the  laws  of  arrangemeat  of  strats 
to  imaeratand  and  apply.  They  are  caseB  extremely  common  in 
Bome  laive  diitricta. 

550.  Ap^earancea  reeembling  unconfonnable  superpositioii  are 

sometimes  induced  near  igneous  rocks,  when  these  are  either  at 

the  surface  or  imbedded  amongst  other  rocks  at  no  great  depth, 

A  good  instance  of  the  first  condition  is  seen  in  figure  123,  where 

Fig.  123. 


PnitnuiiHi  of  tndt,  Um  built  ilto  eiictljiiig  ncki  U  iba  inrfhn. 

also  other  results  of  disturbance,  and  a  Talley  of  eleration  are 
shown.  The  mass  mailed  b,  is  here  supposed  to  be  the  filled-up 
channel  through  which  a  melted  rock,  such  as  lava,  has  been 
forced.  The  laTa  having  fib^t  spread  out  at  the  surface,  and  after- 
wards cooled,  we  have  one  of  those  instances  of  a  capping  of  hard 
basaltic  rock,  of  which  many  occur  in  India,  others  at  the  Cape 
of  Qood  Hope,  and  some  in  Ireland,  on  the  Antrim  coast.  In- 
Btancee  are  not  wanting  of  a  similar  kind  in  various  parte  of 
England;  and  when  the  basalt  is  harder  and  decomposes  leas 
readily  than  the  rocks  around,  these  tabular  masses  often  affect 
the  landscape  to  a  very  remarkable  extent. 

551.  When  masses  of  basalt  or  granite  are  not  evenly  spread 

out  at  the  surface,  but  contained  in  the  mass  of  a  mechamcal  rock 

as  in  fig.  124,  the  horizontal  portion  is  called  an  "  injected  vein," 

Fig.  124. 


y<ia  at  tnfi  In  n 

and  the  vertical  part  is  a  "  dyke."  §  Bii.  In  other  cases,  as  in 
fig.  125,  veins  give  off  small  ramifications  {a,h,c),  and  within  the 
principal  band  of  igneous  rock  are  found  small  fragments  (d)  indi- 
cating a  condition  by  no  means  easily  explained  on  any  hypothesis, 
and  perhaps  least  of  all  by  that  moat  commonly  assumed — the 
former  igneous  fluidity  of  the  contents  of  the  ayke.     However 
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this  HU^  be,  cases  of  included  rock,  offeriiu;  accurate  resemblanoe 
to  the  containing  masB,  and  h&ving  manifeBt  couDexiou  with  it, 
are  proper  to  be  mentioned  here  while  deocribing  the  mechanical 
relations  of  rocks  generally. 
The  following  aooount  of  the  most  remarkkble  bualtic  djke  in  EngUnd  will 

Sire  sn  idea  of  Iha  axtent  and  DUgnitude  of  some  of  these  phaiiioiiieD&.  This 
yke  oommenaa  in  the  aoutbern  part  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field,  near  Biihop's 
Anokland,  in  Dnrtum,  and,  running  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of  east,  cnuwee 
the  Toes,  and  eat*  through  the  ■eoondaiy  rocks  of  Yorksfaira,  being  traoeable 
lor  a  dislanoa  of  nsarij  sii^  milee  in  a  straight  line.  It  than  oommanicatM  b; 
aoraasdfkewithathirddfkeakaost  eqiialljeite]isiTe,and  DBisllel  tothe&Tst, 
extending  &om  Brampton  to  near  Atnviok,  in  Northumbenand,  and,  like  the 
othen,  pMeiog  througli  all  the  rooks  of  the  carbanjferoaa  sjrstmn. 

Kg.  126. 


lUmillffHoM  gf  tnp  vdn-  RvrmioD  of  dip  in  mctiped  Mnta* 

552.  The  angle  of  elevation  of  disturbed  strata  in  tolerably  level 
countrioB  rarelr  approaches  to  a  right  angle ;  and  it  is  only  in 
mountain  districts,  or  where  there  are  marked  and  considerable 
local  disturbances,  that  this  limit  is  at  all  reached.  Still  it  bap- 
pens  that  not  only  are  rocks  fairly  set  on  end,  or  made  to  exhibit 
vertical  stratification,  but  sometimes  they  are  turned  over  so  as  to 
dip  for  a  time  in  a  direction  exactly  contrary  to  that  generally 
presented.  An  example  is  given  in  fig.  126,  and  the  gradual  re- 
covery of  the  true  dip  ia  there  easily  seen.  In  some  districts 
cases  of  this  kind  are  troublesome  and  difficult  to  make  out,  and 
BMTous  mistakes  concerning  the  relative  positions  of  rocks  have 
arisen  in  consequence  of  them.  They  can  only  be  safely  decided 
on  by  following  the  beds  on  the  strike  till  the  more  natural  con- 
dition is  seen. 

653.  The  last  example  of  the  mechaiiical  displacement  of  rocks 
aopaiently  stratified  that  we  shall  here  refer  to  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  127),  where  strata  are  seen  to  have  two 
well-marked  directions  with  an  in-  Fig.  127. 

termediate  portion  of  doubtful  bed- 
ding. Examples  of  this  kind  are  in 
most  oases  due  to  crystalline  action, 
but  whenever  notit^  they  require 
careful  and  minute  examination.  The 
student  cannot  be  reminded  too  often  of  the  oecessi^  of  learning 
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axxara/nelj  in  ererr  instancfl  the  true  Btnicture  of  &  diatrict  ondei 
examinatioii  in  all  its  details,  for  this  knowledge  will  always  be 
found  to  repay  the  labour  and  time  it  baa  cost,  and  will  greatly 
assist  in  applying  geological  obaerration  to  important  practical 
lues.  Btructure  ia  of  all  aubjecta  in  geoiosy  that  to  which  least 
attention  is  generally  paid,  and  which,  notwithatuidiDg,  beat  lOpajB 
the  cloeeat  study. 

664.  In  addition  to  some  modifications  and  varieties  of  real 
stratification  arising  from  the  nature  of  materiala  and  slight  irre- 
gularities in  the  rate  of  deposition,  we  often  find  in  certain  rocks, 
especially  sandstones  of  loose  texture,  a  number  of  laminationa  in 
TBilouB  directions,  which,  not  having  an^  relation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  deposit,  are  called  "  false  stratification."  In  fig,  128  an 
example    of   this   is 

shown ;  and  although  ^- 1^8.  ^ 

there  seems  to  be  ui- 
mination  in  several 
directions,  the  true 
direction,  if  there  be 
any,  does  not  appear. 

The  cause  of  this  cu-  app-««-  .( fd.  *«»«««. 

nous  ^pearance  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  conditions  of  deposit. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  strata  must  all  hare  been  origi- 
nally  horizontal,  many  causes  prerenting  this,  especially  when  ac- 
cumulations are  rapi<&y  advancmg  on  steeply  shelving  coast  lines. 
The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  cannot,  however,  extend  very 
widely,  and  are  not  likely  to  affect  important  rocks,  although  this 
possible  cause  of  uncoiubrmable  stratification  is  too  real  to  be 
neglected.  "  There  are  numerous  situations  ofi*  the  edges  of  what 
are  termed  soundings,  or  minor  depths  of  water,  on  many  and 
extensive  lines  of  coast,  where  we  can  imagine  the  effect  of  the 
current  but  barely  sufficient  to  push  grains  of  sand  over  a  steep 
bank,  thoa  causing  the  formation  of  sbvta  of  sand  with  an  inch- 
nation  of  from  16°  to  80°.  Minor  effects  of  this  cause  are  con- 
stantly  observable  on  the  shifting  banks  of  rivers,  and  are  to  be 
found,  as  has  been  often  observed,  in  almost  aU  sandstone  rocks. 
The  formation,  therefore,  of  moderately  elevated  strata,  upon  a 
larger  scale,  is  precisely  what  we  shoula  expect  under  lavourable 


655.  In  concluding  the  subject  of  stratification  and  the  me- 
chanical displacement  of  strata^  it  remains  only  that  we  re- 
mind the  student  of  one  important  &ct — ^namely,  that  although 
it  has  been  regarded  as  a  prevailing  rule  that  a  given  stratum 
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should  consist  of  only  one  rock,  or  even  of  one  modification  of  a 
rock,  jet  this  rule  is  far  from  universaL.  The  commencement  of 
a  deposit  may  be  in  sand ;  and  in  consequence  of  some  change  in 
the  direction  of  marine  or  river  currents  or  other  causes,  this  may 
by  degrees  give  place  first  to  loam  and  then  to  sandy  marl,  until 
at  len^h  a  calcareous  or  argillaceous  mud  comes  in,  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  material ;  or,  which  is  perhaps  more  com- 
mon, a  deposit  may  commence  with  coarse  conglomerate,  and  by 
slow  and  miperceptible  gradations  this  may  chmge  to  the  finest 
mud.  The  reverse  may  also  take  place ;  and  in  either  case  there 
may  be  no  possibility  of  marking  the  precise  spot  where  the  stra- 
tum changes.  Mere  difference  in  mineral  or  mechanical  condition 
is  not,  therefore,  of  itself  enough  to  distinguish  one  stratum  from 
another.  This  change  may  occur  either  in  successive  deposits 
placed  vertically  above  each  other ;  or  laterally,  the  deposit  at  one 
part  of  a  coast  line  differing  frt>m  that  at  another  part  not  fiur  off 
and  at  the  same  level. 

556.  We  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  those  remarkable  appear- 
ances infinitely  common  in  some  districts,  where  strata,  instead  of 
presenting  their  usual  regularity,  are  twisted  and  contorted  into 
the  most  singularly  complex  forms.  This  crumpling  up  of  strata 
occurs  both  on  a  small  and  large  scale,  being  sometimes  confined 
to  a  small  portion  of  an  exposed  cliff,  and  sometimes  extending 
over  a  whole  country.  As  conducting  towards  an  explanation  of 
the  other  mechanical  disturbances  of  rocks,  perhaps  no  phsono- 
menon  is  so  important ;  but  viewed  simply  in  reference  to  super- 
position, it  resolves  itself  into  a  succession  of  parallel  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  axes,  multiplied  many  times ;  ana  often,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  folds  being  partly  turned  over,  inverted  strata  are 
toufl  presented. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 


ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OP  BOCKS  GENEHALLT,  AND  ON 
mpne  DISTRIBUTION  OP  ORGANIC  REMAINS,  AND  THEIB 
VALUE  IN  DETEBMININa  THE  BELATIVE  AGES  OP  BOCKS. 

557.  The  classification  of  rock-formations,  like  that  of  minerals, 
is  a  difficult,  but  very  necessary  subject,  and  re<juires  an  anpre- 
ciation  of  several  &cts  in  the  natural  history  of  anunals  and  plants 
which  we  have  not  yet  considered.  Little  difference  has  indeed 
existed  amongst  geologists  of  late  years  with  regard  to  the  general 
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plan  of  arrangement,  the  main  points  of  discussion  having  had 
reference  to  matters  of  detail,  and  the  packing  in  of  particular 
beds  in  an  upper  or  lower  series.  But  some  few  anomalies  of  posi- 
tion, and  some  difficiilties  in  connecting  rocks  found  in  distant 
countries,  still  remain,  and  towards  the  solution  of  these,  the  in- 
yestigations  of  travellers  and  descriptive  geoloe^ists  should  be 
directed.  It  is  only  by  knowing  what  is  alr^dy  determined  con- 
cerning the  superposition  and  representation  of  rocks  in  our  own 
country,  and  others  adjacent,  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  con- 
clusions concerning  these  less  manifest  relations,  and  thus  the 
study  of  the  descriptive  geology  of  one  district  is  a  usefiil  and 
necessary  preparation  for  the  general  science. 

Nor  is  it  less  important  to  the  engineer  or  miner  to  learn  the 
details  of  structure,  superposition,  and  relative  date  of  rocks  in 
some  one  district.  The  differences  that  exist  amongst  rocks  of 
the  same  age ;  the  resemblance  between  those  formed  at  different 
times,  but  imder  similar  circumstances ;  and  the  laws  of  composi- 
tion, arrangement,  and  disturbance  of  the  materiab  accumulated, 
are  only  to  be  learnt  in  this  way,  and  the  application  of  geological 
knowledge  cannot  be  made  without  some  familiarity  with  the 
habits  of  nature  in  the  manner  here  suggested. 

558.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  in  whatever  way  we  consider  the 
various  layers,  beds,  or  strata,  manifestly  makmfi^  up  the  earth's 
crust  in  manv  districts,  they  are  the  results  of  a  succession  of 
operations,  all  requiring  time,  so  that  we  may  speak  of  those  me- 
chanical and  deposited  rocks  which  occupy  the  lowest  position,  as 
the  oldest  in  date,  except,  indeed,  when  the  beds  have  oeen  actu- 
ally inverted  by  mechanical  violence,  a  condition  illustrated  in  a 
former  diagram  (fig.  126),  and  imdoubtedly  possible.  This  in- 
version, however,  occurs  rarely,  and  is  confined  to  certain  limited 
districts. 

Where  the  rocks  are  not  only  laminated,  showing  marks  of 
deposition  from  water,  but  abo  contain  the  remains  of  animals 
and  vegetables  of  any  kind,  we  may  judge,  in  some  measure,  from 
the  waj  in  which  these  occur,  of  the  actual  rate  of  deposition. 
Thus,  if  a  bed  of  limestone  is  made  up  of  thin  bands,  loaded  with 
fragments  of  shells,  and  alternating  with  layers  of  perfect  shells  of 
gregarious  animals,  as  oysters,  accumulated  to  considerable  thick- 
ness and  occupying  the  relative  position  in  which  they  lived,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  deposit  has  been  slow  and  regular;  for  these 
animals  require  a  certain  time  for  the  fi;rowth  of  a  single  layer,  and 
a  great  many  years  for  the  accumulation  of  a  thick  bed.  So  it  is 
with  masses  of  vegetable  matter,  and  other  collections  of  organic 
bodies ;  while  the  most  striking  example  of  all  is  seen  in  the  case 
of  coral,  which  when  built  up  in  vast  walls,  forming  mountfun 
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masses,  must  certainlj  have  required  many  centuries  to  form. 
The  fact  that  such  masses  now  form  part  of  the  dry  land,  and  are 
much  above  the  level  of  high  vrater,  is  a  very  distinct  proof  that 
some  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  relative  position 
of  land  and  water. 

The  element  of  time  is  involved  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
all  geological  considerations,  and  if  on  the  one  hand  the  formation 
of  ^posits  has  been  slow,  and  dependent  on  many  causes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  disturbances  and  subterranean  upheaval  which 
have  brought  them  into  their  present  position,  have  also  required 
much  time.  But  time  alone  is  not  a  cause  of  change,  and  to  de- 
termine the  classification  of  rocks  much  more  is  needed  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  order  of  formation.  The  geologist  must  observe 
mineral  character,  mineral  condition,  mineral  contents,  organic 
conditions,  mechanical  arrangement,  and  mechanical  position  with 
respect  to  other  rocks,  if  he  would  arrive  at  any  proper  principle 
of  classification. 

559.  We  mav  regard  as  the  fundamental  facts  on  which  classi- 
fication depends,  met,  relative  mechanical  position;  secondly, 
mineraloffi(»d  condition  and  chemical  change  or  metamorphosis; 
and  thirdly,  groups  of  prevalent  fossils,  if  organic  remams  are 
present.  Subordmate  to  these,  as  far  as  the  main  outlines  of 
arrangement  are  concerned,  but  still  of  very  great  importance, 
may  be  ranked,  mineral  composition,  and  particular  species  of 
characteristic  fossils.  Before  entering  on  the  details  of  arrange- 
ment, it  is  therefore  essential  that  the  student  sho\ild  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  fossils,  the  laws  of  distribution  of  organic 
beings,  both  in  space  and  time,  and  the  extent  and  value  of  the  evi- 
dence to  be  obtuned  by  their  assistance,  in  determining  questions 
concerning  the  relative  age  of  rocks,  and  the  contemporaneity  of 
those  occurring  in  distant  or  detached  districts. 

560.  Fossils  are  either  the  actual  remains  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  or  other  certain  indications  of  their  existence,  found 
in  examining  the  rocks  of  which  the  earth's  crust  is  mitde  up. 
The  time  has  been  in  the  history  of  science,  when  the  presence  of 
the  shells  of  marine  animals,  or  the  teeth  or  bones  of  quadrupeds 
or  fishes  in  rocks,  has  been  actually  denied,  despised,  or  explained 
away.  When,  indeed,  the  number  of  recorded  examples  of  such 
fragments  was  few,  and  the  places  where  they  were  found  distant, 
this  mode  of  escaping  from  a  great  difficulty  in  natural  history 
was  thought  £Edr  and  reasonable ;  but  now  that  almost  every  lime- 
stone, and  a  large  proportion  of  all  sandstones,  clays,  and  gravels, 
are  found  to  multiply  evidence  on  the  subject ;  when  the  micro- 
scope is  daily  discovering  fresh  proof  of  the  former  as  well  as  pre- 
sent existence  of  life  in  every  direction ;  and  when  no  country  is 
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without  larse  collections  of  the  remainB  of  yarious  animals,  ob- 
tained,  not  &om  the  species  actually  living  now  in  the  countrYi 
but  firom  the  soil  and  rock  beneath  men's  feet ;  it  would  be  folly 
to  waste  time  in  proving  the  value  of  a  subject  so  brought  home 
to  the  senses.  We  may  now  regard  it  as  an  admitted  fact,  that 
almost  every  rock  containarsome  lofflHsJ  anlTlt  remains  only  to 
cdSBlder,  w^at  are  theTconditions  in  which  these  occur,  the  kind 
of  Animnla  or  Vegetables  to  which  they  belone,  the  nature  of  the 
group  which  the  species  found  in  certain  localities  or  certain 
similar  rocks  may  afford,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
organic  beings  in  question  have  lived,  died,  and  been  preserved  for 
future  investigation, 

561.  The  remains  of  organic  beings  found  fossil  are  as  follows : 
— JFirsty  the  actual  substances  themselves,  formed  or  secreted  by 
the  animal  or  vegetable,  and  perfectly  preserved,  exhibiting  no 
alteration  of  substance.  Of  this  kind  are  some  bands  of  lignite 
(consisting  of  imbedded  forest  trees),  the  accumulations  of  fresh- 
water sheUs  found  in  certain  deposits  in  lakes  or  rivers,  and  also 
the  coralline  and  shelly  masses  left  by  marine  animals.  Se^ 
condlvy  the  substances  similar  to  the  last  in  their  origin,  but  de- 
cidedly changed,  although  their  original  material  is  not  much 
altered ;  such  as  coal,  many  massive  limestones,  and  some  other 
fossiLiferous  rocks.  ThirdU/,  the  altered  substances  obtained  from 
aniinal  and  vegetable  remains,  when  the  original  mass  has  become 
changed  into  some  other  material,  generally  silica  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  but  occasionaUy  sulphate  of  lune,  or  even  some  of  the  metallic 
sulphurets.  In  a  few  of  these  cases,  both  external  and  internal 
form  has  been  retained,  and  the  latter  can  often  be  distinctly 
traced  under  the  microscope,  although  the  nature  of  the  mineral 
substance  has  been  altered.  JBbtirthljf,  the  form  of  the  original 
organic  body,  preserved  by  some  natural  process  of  modeuing, 
either  presenting  the  exterior  onlv,  or  the  whole  internal  struc- 
ture, the  texture  of  which  may  admit  of  microscopic  determina- 
tion, although  nothing  whatever  remains  of  the  original  substance. 
Fifthly,  and  lastly,  the  impressions  made  by  animals  during  life 
on  son  sands  and  clay,  retained  at  first  by  accidental  ciix;um- 
stances,  and  subsequently  buried  under  accumulations  of  mineral 
matter.  Of  this  nature  are  the  footprints  of  animals,  worm-casts 
— such  as  those  seen  on  the  sea-side — and  even  the  impressions  of 
rain-drops  fallen  on  the  sand.  These  latter,  though  not  organic, 
afford  interesting  £acts  in  the  history  of  deposits,  and  have  been 
preserved  like  fossils. 

562.  The  organic  remains  found  in  any  deposit  have  a  distinct 
relation  to  the  circumstances  imder  which  tne  bed  was  accumu- 
lated.   Thus,  if  the  bed  in  question  was  formed  in  a  lake  of  fresh 
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water,  the  remains  will  be  those  of  land  vegetables,  of  freshwater 
shells,  of  crustaceans,  of  fishes,  and  occasionally  of  land  animals. 
So  a  river  deposit  near  the  sea  will  contain  fragments  of  fresh- 
water, brackish,  and  marine  animals,  often  mixed  confusedly  toge« 
ther ;  a  deposit  on  a  coast  will  vield  the  shallow-water  manne 
animals,  mixed,  though  rarely,  with  those  of  the  land  and  fresh- 
water ;  and  a  deposit  in  deeper  water,  or  more  open  sea,  will  in 
like  manner  indicate  by  the  nature  of  the  organic  remains,  the 
depth  at  which  it  was  made,  the  existence,  direction,  and  even 
something  of  the  force  of  marine  currents,  and  other  events  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  period. 

563.  Besides  these  facts,  others,  even  more  important  and  more 
interesting,  may  be  discerned  concerning  the  circumstances  of  de- 
posit, when  all  the  fossils  of  a  single  bed  are  examined  with  atten- 
tion, and  compared  with  similar  groups  from  other  beds,  or  with 
accumulations  of  existing  species  now  in  the  course  of  formation. 
Species  are  found  grouped  according  to  certain  laws,  and  are 
represented  by  analogoiis  species  at  distant  places,  or  at  distant 
periods,  so  that  the  feiuna  and  flora  of  any  place,  at  one  time,  pos- 
sess a  distinct  and  recognizable  character.  Once  familiar  with  this 
character,  the  presence  of  a  group  of  species  in  a  deposit  explains 
directly  and  distinctly  the  main  outlines  of  the  conditions  of  the 
sea  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  and  enables  us  to  comprehend 
something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  change  that  has  since  occurred. 

564.  The  first  and  most  startling  fact  made  known  by  the  study 
of  fossils  is,  that  there  are  wide  tracts  of  land,  whose  physical 
features  indicate  no  recent  action  of  the  sea,  but  whose  soil  and 
underlying  rocks  abound  with  the  remains  of  marine  animals,  or 
of  animals  requiring  a  different  climate  and  different  physical  con- 
ditions from  those  now  known  to  belong  to  it.  We  are  forced  to 
conclude  therefore  in  these  cases  that  we  stand  upon  the  frag- 
ments of  a  former  world,  that  the  ocean  once  covered  all  that  is 
now  dry,  and  that  all  those  peculiarities  of  climate  on  which  we 
depend  as  characteristic  of  any  district,  have  at  some  former  time 
been  altogether  different.  This  state  of  the  case  is  made  so  dear 
by  the  investigation  of  the  organic  remains  of  any  district  where 
fossils  abound,  that  no  one  can  enter  on  the  practical  study  of 
geology  without  perceiving  it.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
changes  so  vast  must  either  have  been  accompanied  by  the  general 
breaking  up  of  the  whole  frumework  of  the  globe,  or,  if  effected 
without  great  convulsions,  must  have  required  an  enormous  lapse 
of  time.  Evidence  of  violent  convulsions  is  wanting  in  most 
cases,  and,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  often  unquestionable  proofs 
of  the  absence  of  any  violent  disturbances,  so  that  we  are  Dound 
to  accept  the  only  other  condusion,  namely,  that  the  change  fr^m 
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the  condition  of  things  last  past  to  that  now  observable,  was  a 
change  involving  a  long  period  of  time. 

565.  When  a  series  of  deposits  is  examined  and  the  beds  lower 
in  position  are  brought  successively  into  view,  it  is  startling  to 
discover  that  each  one  presents  in  the  same  way  its  character- 
istics, in  each  the  organic  remains  exhibit  some  marked  peculiari- 
ties, separating  them  from  those  of  rocks  immediatehr  overlying,  and 
every  investigation  of  a  rock  points  to  a  history  of  change.  New 
groups  of  species,  often  representative  of  each  other,  but  never 
identical,  appear  with  marvellous  frequency  and  inexhaustible  va- 
riety; and  as  we  pass  gradually  downwards  in  the  series  the  more 
familiar  types  of  organic  structure  fail  altogether,  while  new  ones 
are  introduced  and  prevail,  imtil  these  in  their  turn  give  place  to 
others  still  more  obscure,  and  further  removed  from  familiar  and 
determinable  species.  Except  in  a  few  deposits  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  we  find  no  indications  of  the  larger  and  more  highly 
developed  l^d  animals.  Land  vegetables  occur  abundantly  in 
several  places,  but  are  by  no  means  widely  distributed.  The 
smaller  land  and  various  freshwater  mollusKs  are  occasionally 
found,  but  they  are  few  in  comparison  with  marine  fossils.  With 
regard  to  these,  the  higher  forms  of  organization  become  more  rare 
in  the  older  rocks,  until  at  length  they  seem  to  disappear,  and  give 
place  to  mere  indications  of  organic  existence,  sucn  as  the  imper- 
fect casts  or  impressions  of  shells,  sea- weeds,  and  other  bodies, 
whose  organic  constituents  have  been  separated  to  form  simple 
minerals. 

566.  Thus  distributed  through  a  vast  multitude  of  beds,  the 
nature  of  these  fossil  bodies,  the  grouping  of  the  species,  and  the 
laws  of  their  distribution,  become  of  infinite  importance  in  deter- 
mining doubtful  questions  concerning  the  superposition  of  rocks. 
For  the  species  or  one  rock,  or  of  one  period,  have  certain  relations 
of  affinity  which  differ  from  those  relations  of  mere  analogy  trace- 
able between  the  species  of  different  rocks,  or  different  ages  of 
formation ;  and  thus  when  the  true  nature  of  a  group  is  once 
understood,  reference  may  be  made  to  it  as  an  established  and 
undoubted  fact.  The  true  knowledge  of  one  group  forms  a  start- 
ing-point, whence  the  complicated  web  of  a  broken  and  disturbed 
series  of  rocks  may  be  unravelled ;  and  often  no  other  clue  than 
this  exists,  or  is  available,  for  the  identification  of  distant  and  dis- 
similar deposits. 

The  obiect  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  the  use  of  fossils  in  classi- 
fying rocks.  As  this  is  nearly  connected  with  the  subiect  of  their 
distribution  and  extension,  the  remarks  already  offered  will  assist 
the  student  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  to  be  attributed  to  this 
species  of  evidence. 
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567.  The  importance  of  fossils  must  not  be  measuied  by  the 
state  iu  which  the  Fomains  of  animals,  or  vegetables,  occur  in  rocks. 
They  are  often  imperfect  and  fragmentary ;  rarely  present  the  in- 
ternal structure,  except  of  isolated  parts ;  are  nequently  much 
altered  in  form,  as  well  as  material,  from  their  original  condition ; 
and  when  most  abundant  are  sometimes  least  satis&ctory.  Still, 
in  the  hands  of  an  able  naturalist,  they  are  replete  with  meaning 
and  suggest  conclusions  of  the  highest  imporbance.  One  small 
fin^;ment  of  a  bone  or  tooth  will  reveal  the  existence  of  a  race 
hitherto  unsuspected,  and  throw  new  light  on  the  history  of  a  whole 
formation.  A  shell  will  identify  the  position  of  a  doubtral  deposit ; 
and  minute  objects  only  discernible  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope 
will,  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  observer,  pave  the  way  for  discoveries 
of  the  highest  and  most  general  interest. 

568.  £et  us  now  trace  the  use  of  fossils  in  the  classification  of 
rocks.  They^mAy  be  found  in  aU  deposits  of  mechanical  origin,  in 
which  subsequent  change  lias  not  produced  complete  crystalline 
structure ;  for  although  many  uncrystalline  and  many  massive  and 
semicrystalline  rocks  do  not  present  these  indioations  of  Icormer 
life,  the  reason  is,  that  such  rocks  were  either  accumulated 
where  animals  and  vegetables  did  not  abound,  or  where  organic 
substances  could  not  be  preserved.  They  occur  in  groups  of 
species,  some  generaUy  cWacteristic  of  particular  deposfts  in 
certain  districts ;  others  extending  into  deposits  above  or  below, 
or  into  districts  remote  from  that  in  which  they  chiefly  abound. 
The  group  of  species  in  any  one  bed  is  different  from  the 
groups  belonging  to  beds  above  and  below,  partly  owine  to  differ- 
ences of  mineral  and  mechanical  conditions  of  deposit,  but  partly 
to  the  gradual  change  of  species  induced  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
Beds  dq)08ited  in  seas  of  moderate  depth,  of  which  the  bottom 
was  being  upheaved  or  depressed,  must  nave  been  for  that  reason 
ix^bited  successively  by  different  kinds  of  animals ;  fossiliferous 
deposits  near  a  line  of  coast  accumulating  rapidly,  and  those  in 
the  open  sea  more  slowly,  must  have  been  greatly  affected  by  the 
range  and  magnitude  of  marine  currents ;  while  the  influence  of 
chanfje  in  the  form  of  land  must  have  been  felt  both  in  the  me- 
chanical and  organic  deposits  of  the  ocean,  and  at  distances  many 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  from  the  seat  of  change. 
Throughout  the  beds  thus  formed,  the  species  of  organic  remains 
are  likely  to  show  resemblance  to  each  other  when  the  changes 
have  taken  place  slowly ;  but  if  it  has  happened  that  any  chao^ 
was  so  rapid  or  complete  as  to  cause  the  destruction  of  an  entm 
race,  then  the  replacement,  whether  from  a  distance,  or  by  newly 
created  species,  must  offer  a  much  more  marked  contrast, 

569.  Tne  principal  laws  concerning  the  distribution  of  fossils 

o 
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are  these :  Pirat,  A  large  proportion  of  the  species  found  in  the 
fossil  state,  are  so  feur  different  from  any  now  known  that  they 
may  be  regarded  as  extinct.  This  law  applies  to  animal  and  vege- 
table remains  of  all  kinds,  in  aU  parts  of  the  world ;  the  excep- 
tional  cases,  or  those  in  which  species  now  living  are  found  fossil^ 
not  reaching  to  deposits  of  any  very  considerable  geological  date. 
The  same  law  applies,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  with  regard  to 
those  larger  and  more  comprehensive  divisions  called  generic,  since 
few  existmg  genera  range  into  the  older  deposits. 

The  second  law  of  distribution  of  fossils  is  an  extension  of  the 
first,  being  to  the  effect  that  each  principal  group  of  deposits  con- 
tains a  distinct  group  of  species  of  animals  and  vegetobles  in  a 
fossil  state.  Some  naturalists  have,  indeed,  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert,  that  no  species  of  anv  single  formation  extends  into  the 
adjacent  pnes ;  but  so  general  a  conclusion  is  not  justified  by  the 
evidence  at  present  obtained  on  the  subject. 

The  third  law  is  to  the  effect,  that  differences  existinff  between 
extinct  and  existing  species  become  wider  and  more  mawed  as  the 
fossils  examined  are  fiom  deposits  of  more  ancient  date.  In  many 
very  important  and  easily  recognized  cases,  this  ia  most  unques- 
tionably true ;  and  it  is  equally  so  whether  we  examine  the  remains 
of  animals  of  high  or  low  organization,  or  of  vegetables :  so  that 
it  may  safely  be  admitted  and  followed  out  to  its  legitimate 
conclusions. 

The  fourth  law  has  reference  to  the  dependence  of  certain  forms 
of  organization  on  a  given  distribution  oi  heat,  moisture,  and  light 
— in  other  words,  on  dimatal  peculiarities.  Many  important 
groups  of  animals  and  vegetables  do  not  now  naturally  range 
beyond  the  Tropics,  and  some  are  strictly  confined  to  limited 
districts  in  the  same  latitude.  Thus  the  largest  feline  camivora, 
the  lion  and  the  tiger,  are  found  only  in  the  Old  World ;  and  of 
the  different  species,  some  inhabit  Africa,  and  others  Asia ;  while 
in  America,  although  the  law  of  distribution  is  obeyed,  the  species 
in  similar  climates  are  representative,  and  not  identical  or  allied. 
In  our  own  country  we  find  abundant  proof  of  the  naturalization 
of  foreign  species ;  few  of  the  most  useful  animals  being  indigenous, 
while  in  the  train  of  civilized  man  modifications  of  nature  are  con- 
stantly effected,  some  even  extending  to  an  apparent  subversion  of 
the  ordinary  laws  of  distribution.  So  also  in  the  distribution  of 
animals  in  time  when  we  find  the  remains  of  the  elephant  stretch- 
ing northwards  into  Central  and  Northern  Asia  many  thousand 
mUes  north  of  its  present  limit,  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  whole  change  is  due  to  an  alteration  of  climate,  since  a 
partial  modification  in  that  respect,  and  some  adaptation  of  species 
not  identical  with  the  existing  Asiatic  form,  would  afford  a  suffi- 
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dent  and  more  reasonable  cause.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
general  result  of  the  investigation  of  fossils  has  been  to  show  that 
climates  have  changed  considerably,  proving  either  that  the  earth's 
surface  at  former  times  received  a  larger  amount  of  heat  from  the 
sun  than  it  does  now,  or  that  heat  was  once  distributed  in  a  very 
different  manner  and  more  equally*.  Whether  changes  in  the 
position  and  elevation  of  the  land,  which  must  often  have  taken 
place  on  a  large  scale,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  modifications 
of  climate,  is  a  question  stOl  under  investigation.  It  is  important 
to  remark,  that  the  changes  have  been  bv  no  means  always  of  the 
same  kind ;  for  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  that  now 
in  progress,  there  was  a  colder  climate  than  at  present ;  although 
be&re  that,  and  generally,  the  temperatiure  must  have  been  much 
higher  than  it  now  is. 

A  fifth  law  in  the  distribution  of  fossils  seems  to  be,  that  the 
species  inhabiting  the  sea  or  land  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
earth's  history,  were  more  widely  distributed  than  those  with  which 
we  are  now  acquainted.  This  may  be  only  a  local  phenomenon, 
and  limited  to  those  comparatively  small  areas  with  which  we  are 

feolosicaUy  acquainted ;  or  it  mav  be  generally  true,  but  caused 
y  a  different  (ustribution  of  the  Wd  upon  the  globe,  and  by  the 
wider  extent  of  shallow  seas ;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  an  altered 
temperature  over  the  whole  surface.  Any  one  of  these  causes  would 
tend  to  bring  about  a  like  result;  and  the  geologist  must  be  guided 
in  his  conclusion  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  evidence. 

570.  It  has  been  generally  assumed,  that  not  only  was  there  a 
wider  distribution  of  species  during  the  early  periods  of  the 
earth's  history,  and  a  smaller  number  of  species  and  less  variety 
of  structure  presented,  but  also  that  the  earUer  fiiunas  and  floras 
were  of  less  complex  organization  than  those  of  more  recent  times. 
Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  apparent  absence,  or  great 
rarity,  of  the  remains  of  fishes  in  these  beds ;  and  it  has  oeen 
attempted  to  define  the  geological  horizon  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
groups  of  animals.  The  true  state  of  the  case  with  respect  to  this 
question  seems  to  be  as  follows : — ^First,  that  the  seas  depositing 
those  rocks  now  referred  to  the  most  ancient  period,  were  both 
more  extensive  and  more  shallow  than  modem  seas  in  the  same 
latitudes.  2nd,  that  the  land  then  extended  in  a  veiy  different 
direction,  and  was  less  continental.  Srd,  that  many  groups  of 
fishes  now  common,  were  at  first  represented  by  sheU-bearing 
jmifnii.lH  allied  to  the  nautilus.  And  4th,  that  the  general  distri- 
bution of  animals  in  the  sea  was  extremely  different  from  the 

•  Tbe  nologieal  student  win  do  well  to  refer  to  a  ramarinUe  memoir  bj  Mr.  W.  HopUiie 
on  the  enfagect  of  ehangei  of  dimate,  ''Quirteriy  Geological  Jounud,*'  toL  nii.  (1852),  p.  56 
eiaeq, 
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present  distribution,  and  therefore  that  we  have  really  but  little 
ground  for  comparison. 

571.  Let  us  next  consider  what  sort  of  organic  remains  occur 
in  nature  in  a  fossil  state.  They  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups :  First,  casts,  or  other  indications  of  the  former  existence  of 
organic  bodies,  in  which  nothing  is  retained  but  external  form,  or 
the  impression  made  by  the  sohd  body  on  some  plastic  sur&oe ; 
2nd,  the  remains  of  vegetables  showing  actual  structure ;  and  8rd, 
the  remains  of  «.niTnAla  consisting  either  of  the  shell  or  other  solid 
firamework,  skeleton,  or  investment  of  the  animal  or  any  part  of 
it ;  or  else  of  the  altered  substance  of  the  softer  part  of  the  crea- 
ture. Under  one  or  more  of  these  heads  may  be  included  all  pos- 
sible cases  of  fossilization  or  petrifaction. 

572.  Under  the  first  group  are  included  some  fossils  of  great 
interest,  and  a  m\iltitude  of  others  from  which  very  little  is  to  be 
learnt.  Among  the  former  are  the  footprints  of  animals  impressed 
originally  on  soft  mud,  and  covered  up  by  some  new  deposit,  cene- 
raJfy  of  sand,  before  they  were  obliterated.  Appearances  of  this 
kind  are  illustrated  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fi^.  129),  and  are  not 
uncommon  in  certain  sand  rocks  where  thin  layers  of  tenacious 

Fig.  129. 


Footorinto  of  an  extinct  txdmal 
(New  Red  Sandstone). 

marl  alternate  with  hard  and  fine  sandstone.  The  cracks  produced 
in  the  clay  by  subsequent  drying ;  the  marks  of  rain  fisillen  at  the 
time  of  making  the  footprints ;  the  worm-casts  and  trails  made 
by  crabs,  starfishes,  and  other  animals  dwelling  on  the  sand,  occa- 
sionally or  periodically  washed  by  the  sea ;  are  all  examples  of  the 
minuteness  with  whicn  mere  momentary  and  accidental  conditions 
may  be  preserved  for  the  contemplation  and  investigation  of  di* 
stant  ages.  No  one  can  doubt  that  such  operations  are  stiU  in  pro- 
gress on  our  own  and  other  shores ;  and  we  have  in  these  footmarks 
a  striking  proof  of  the  uniformity  of  general  conditions  in  ancient 
times ;  although  in  the  particular  spot  where  they  occur  the  sea 
has  long  ceased  to  rpU  over  them,  having  depoaited  many  hundred 
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or  even  thousand  feet  of  beds  which  were  afterwards  hardened  and 
became  rock. 

578.  An  example  of  the  other  kind  of  fossils  belonging  to  this 
first  series  is  figured  in  the  next  diagram  (fig.  130),  whicn  repre- 
sents the  internal  form  of  a  sufficiently  common  shell  foima  in 
the  beds  immediately  below  the  chalk  in 
England  and  !France.     In  some  deposits,  Fig.  130. 

escHBciallj  clays,  the  carbonate  of  lime  of 
which  the  imbedded  shells  were  composed 
is  ultimately  removed,  probably  by  the  slow 
action  of  acids,  but  remains  long  enough 
for  the  shell  to  become  so  accurately  filled 
with  mud  or  other  foreign  material,  that  cutofNucuiapectiiuita 
when  the  shell  is  removed  its  form  is  re-  (Oauit). 

tained.  It  is  often  possible  from  such  casts  to  identify  species 
that  have  been  previously  determined;  and  they  are  thus  not 
without  value,  though  generally  far  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the 
more  perfect  casts  which  exhibit  structure,  or  to  the  actual  sub- 
stance of  any  part  of  the  animal  or  its  stony  habitation* 

574.  Other  Kinds  of  casts  are  sometimes  found ;  namely,  when 
the  interspace  between  the  hardened  mud  filling  up  a  shell  and 
the  similar  material  deposited  outside  receives  a  new  substance 
after  the  original  shell  is  gone.  We  then  have  a  true  representa- 
tion of  the  external  surface  and  form,  more  or  less  perfect  as  the 
material  is  more  or  less  favourable  for  receiving  impressions  : 
vegetable  remains  are  thus  not  unfrequently  presented  for  inves- 
tigation. Lastly,  we  may  mention  as  belonging  to  this  class,  the 
hollow  spaces  in  which  organic  bodies  have  once  existed,  but  which 
present  merely  the  form,  and  nothing  of  the  structure  of  the  ori- 
ginal. Indications  even  so  slight  as  these  are  not  without  value 
in  many  cases  where  the  object  is  rather  to  detect  the  fact  of  the 
former  existence  of  organized  bodies,  than  determine  the  nature 
of  the  imbedded  fragment.  Of  this  nature  are  the  fucoids,  or 
sea-weeds,  in  some  very  ancient  schists;  and  the  discoloured 
patches,  arising  from  the  filling  up  of  empty  spaces  with  foreign 
substances,  not  uncommon  in  crystalline  rocks.  It  is  ofien  dim- 
cult  to  distinguish  between  vesicular  cavities  in  altered  and  cry- 
stalline rocks  and  the  spaces  once  occupied  by  a  shell  or  other 
animal  substance. 

575.  Of  vegetable  remains  in  a  fossil  state,  the  leaves,  trunks, 
and  roots  of  trees  are  very  general,  the  hard  fruits  not  unfrequent, 
and  the  floral  envelope  extremely  rare.  The  resinous  exudations 
of  pines  are  i^so  found.  An  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
fronds  of  ferns  are  preserved  in  the  rocks  associated  with  the 
coal-beds  is  given  in  the  annexed  di(igram  (fig.  181) ;  but  by  far 
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tbe  largest  proportion  of  fossil  vegetable  matter  is  so  far  altered 
from  its  origiutQ  conditioa  as  to  liave  lost  the  trace  of  vegetable 
tissue,  and  m  tbia  state  it  forms  co&l.  Traces  of  leaves  are  chiefly 
found  in  tbe  Bandstones  and  day-bands  or  shales,  above  and  below 
the  principal  masses  of  carbonaceous  matter,  where  the  trunks  of 
trees  occur.    An  example  is  also  shown  in  fig.  182,  which  repre- 


Fig.  131. 
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sents  a  portion  of  a  cylindrical-stemmed  tree  fluted  longitudinally 
and  maiKed  at  intervals  by  scars  where  leaves  had  once  been  in- 
sorted.  The  great  mass  of  fossils  in  the  coal  formation  consists 
of  plants  to  which  modem  tree  ferns  bear  the  greatest  resem- 
blwce. 

In  addition  to  the  pUnli  from  ooal  sad  the  ooDtaiiiing  nxtki,  k  hi^  number 
of  ipecieB  hare  been  Kmid  in  other  rook*.  Tbe  followiiuE  ii  t  oompantiTe  view 
of  extinct  sod  recent  apecice,  ai  oalculated  b;  FrofeMor  Broun  i — 

I.  Cellulana,  or  AootyledoDi  S,10ci  IBS 

II.  Taaonkret, 

A.  Monocotyledona,  or  Bndogena  10,829  1139 

B.  Diootjledoni,  or  XSxogens, 

a.  MonochUmjdea  8,E46  S6S 

J.  Corolliflorw   23,900  28 

e.  Choriitopetalo 28,5^  17<( 

ni.  Doabtliil   167 

69,403  S0G6 
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676.  The  formation  of  beds  of  ooal  Ib  by  no  means  easy  of  ezplaoation.  In 
our  own  country  these  beds  are  exceedingly  nimierous,  but  (with  one  exception) 
they  are  of  inconsiderable  thickness,  not  often  exceeding  seven  feet,  and,  in  far 
the  greater  number  of  cases,  being  only  a  few  inches.  !Eflsewhere  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  bands  of  carbonaceous  matter  called  Lignite^  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  India,  and  the  regular  coal-beds  of  America, 
are  sometimes  of  enormous  thickness,  amounting  to  fifty  or  eighty  yards  in 
particular  spots*.  As  in  order  to  obtain  this  enormous  thickness  of  coal  a  cor- 
responding accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  was  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  not 
easy  even  to  oonjeoture  the  circumstances  under  which  the  deposit  took  place. 
**  The  remarkaUe  case  of  an  erect  fossil,  many  feet  long,  harinf  deposited 
around  it  as  many  feet  of  sandstone,  follow^  by  underclay,  a  bed  of  coal,  shale, 
and  other  auccessive  deposits,  is,  however,  a  stiurtling  proof  of  the  rapidi^  with 
which  the  coal-beds  were  formed,  of  the  rapid  decomposition  of  those  which 
oonstitvted  the  coal,  in  comparison  with  the  coniferous  wood,  and  of  the  pro- 
bable composition  of  that  deposit  of  very  soft-tissued  plants  f." 

577.  Next  in  order  to  yegetable  remains,  we  must  mention  the 
silicified  sponges,  and  other  altered  fragments  of  organic  bodies 
caQed  by  natiiralists  Amorphozoa  (a  privative,  morphe  form,  zoan 
an  animal — shapeless  animals).  These  are  found  in  flints  and 
other  siliceous  aggregations,  in  limestones,  and  in  sandstones,  and 
occur  in  rocks  of  all  ages.  A  large  niunber  of  extinct  species  have 
been  named,  the  nmnber  amounting  to  460,  whilst  the  named  recent 
species  are  only  250.  It  is  not  generally  from  these  imperfect 
forms  of  organization  that  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  arrived 
at  regarding  the  identification  of  beds.  The  points  of  resemblance 
and  cuversi^  are  imperfectly  marked,  and  the  causes  of  change  in 
shape  and  even  in  structure  of  the  individual,  are  too  varied  to 
permit  of  our  regarding  them  as  other  than  imperfect  accessories 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  age  and  history  of  rocks. 
*  578.  Amongst  the  fossil  remains  of  a-niinala  of  higher  organiza- 
tion we  have,  flrst,  the  siliceous  (flinty)  cases  or  skeletons  of  ex- 
ceedingly minute  but  universally  distributed  species,  abounding 
in  moist  earth,  and  in  fresh  and  sea  water.  Of  these  the  greater 
portion  require  the  assistance  of  an  excellent  microscope  even  to 
discover  the  fiict  of  their  existence.  Those  figured  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (fig.  133)  are  enormously  magnified,  and  it  has  been 
calculated  by  M,  Ehrenberg — the  naturalist  of  these  minute  or- 
ganized specks  of  matter — that  many  complete  individuals  are  not 
so  much  as  the  -nAnr^^  ^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^  lengtn,  and  that  it  would  re- 
quire 35,000  millions  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  single  cubic  inch. 
rTotwithstanding  this  scarcely  conceivable  minuteness,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  fine  earthy  powders,  into  the  composition  of 
which  silica  enters  very  largely,  and  which  are  known  as  tripoU, 
poUshing  flate,  and  fossil  meal,  consists  of  siliceous  cases  secroted 

*  The  averife  tUcknen  of  one  aeem  of  trae  ooel  in  tiie  Aubin  eoel-field,  Central  Fnnce,  it 
IM  fnet  In  setoal  meunrement.    The  licnitee  in  mbw  parte  of  S^nria  are  much  thicker. 

t  Dr.  Hooker  on  the  Vegetation  of  toe  Carboniferoua  period,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Bmnj  of  Great  Britain,"  toI.  ii.  pt.  S.  p.  416,  note. 
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by  such  anunalfl.  They  are  found  also  in  ahnoBt  infinite  abimdanoo 
in  flint  and  opal,  and  especially  in  earthy  and  opake  parte  en- 
casing the  solid  and  translucent  interior.  At  river-inoutha,  and 
in  estuaries,  where  tidal  action  is  felt,  but  the  surface  water  is 
not  salt,  a  rast  accumulation  of  the  remains  of  these  uTiiwijtlit 
occurs,  for  myriads  are  destroyed  by  each  recurring  tide,  and  eTery 
day,  therefore,  sees  a  double  de- 
posit, which,  if  not  of  much  thick- 
ness on  each  occasion,  becomes  at 
last  important.  In  some  parts  of 
the  great  plain  of  Northern  Ger- 
many deposits  more  than  60  feet 
thick  of  such  material  hare  been 
observed,  and  near  the  mouths  of 
the  great  rivers  emptying  them- 
selves into  the  Baltic,  urge  banks 
of  mud  and  complete  islands,  as  well 
as  very  broad  tracte  of  the  coast, 
are  similarly  derived.  This  subject 
has  been  a&eady  referred  to.  See 
§168. 

The  remains  of  infusorial  and 
other  animalcules  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  upper  deposits.  The 
number  of  foasil  species  is  stated 
by  Bronn  to  amount  to  672,  the 
number  of  species  now  living  be- 
ing only  600. 

679.  Ibramimfera  (see  figs.  134-186J  are  essentially  mai 
shells,  and  are  almost  always  exceedingly  small,  but  belonget 
aiiim>*ls  higher  in  the 

scale  of  organization      Fig-  IM-  Fig.  186.  Fig.  138. 

than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding groups.  They 
vary  in  sise  &om  that 
of  minute  points,  hard- 
ly recognizable  by  the  p^^i  Bcnuia  of  ymauaUat. 
unassisted  eye,  to  ng.  im.  No>io~iiii>inii>u. 
round  or  oval  plates  JJ*:  [g;  SSSiSTrSiium. 
larger  than  a  crown 

piece.  Most  of  them  are,  however,  between  Vnth  and  4-th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  they  are  divided  into  chambers,  which  are  ar- 
ranged on  a  vertical  am  (fig.  184),  in  a  spiral  or  disc  (fig.  186), 
or  in  some  leas  simple  ammgement,  as  in  fig.  185.  As  many  as 
900  species  have  been  described  from  fossils,  aud  about  lOOU  receut 
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species  are  known — the  former  ture  chiefly  &om  cretaceous  rocks, 
which  in  some  coses  consist  almost  entirely  of  them  ;  they  range 
through  the  whole  series  of  rocks,  hut  are  not  common  in  those 
of  ancient  date.  The  shells  are  ^ways  composed  of  carhonate  of 
lime. 

580.  Hemains  of  corals  are  very  com-  pj^  jj^ 

mon  in  the  limestones  of  all  periods ; 
but  the  calcareous  rocks  beneath  the 


coal-measures  in  England  are  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  them.  The  whole 
number  of  extinct  species  is  reckoned 
as  high  as  2526,  against  onl^  1810  re- 
cent. The  variety,  however,  is  not  very 
great  in  rocks  of  the  same  age. 

All  the  animals  of  this  kmd  are  con- 
fined to  the  ocean,  and  the  species  best 
preaerved  and  most  abundant  belong  to 
the  lai^er  forms  of  lithophytes,  a  tribe 
now  confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
ocean.  Their  skeleton  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  little 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  their  surface  is 
marked  with  symmetrical  cells  for  polvpi, 
by  which  character  they  are  distiuguisned 
from  Porifera,  and  by  the  forms  of  these 
cells  the  species  and  genera,  recent  as 
well  as  fossil,  are  chiefly  determined. 
Many  genera  are  peculiar  to  the  fossil 
state,  but  others  are  still  represented. 
The  species  figured  (fig.  137)  is  peculiar 
but  charactenstic.  **jfiSS'nS 

The  solid  remains  of  Zoophytes  abound 
in  all  limestone  rocks ;  and  the  living  species  whose  enormously 
extended  growth  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  already,  incrust 
the  bottoms  and  shores  of  tropical  seas,  fixing  their  calcareous 
secretions  on  rocks,  marine  plants,  shells,  floating  timbers,  bones, 
or  any  solid  points  of  attachment  accessible  to  their  ciliated  gem- 
mules,  swimming  through  the  ocean.  They  contribute  largely  to 
the  formation  of  the  rich  calcareous  soil  of  many  of  the  South  Sea 
islands,  which  have  passed  through  the  coral-forming  strata  of  the 
ocean  in  ascending  to  their  present  elevation. 

681.  F^om  ■ome  aualjMS  of  oatcaieoui  corali,  m*da  br  Mr.  J.  D.  Dana,  and 
publiihed  in  1S46*,  it  mpptwi  that  thwe  bodi«a  are  luuall?  oonitruct«d  of  &om 
01  to  96  per  Dent,  of  oarbonstc  of  lime,  with  &om  2'7  to  8'3  per  cent,  of  organic 

•  "  Amerieu  Joaisd  of  Scianci,"  foe  Miidi  in  Hut  jeu,  p.  IN. 
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matter,  the  nmamder  oonsiBtmg  of  phoBphates  and  fluorides  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia^ with  silioa,  lime,  alumina,  and  ozioe  of  iron.  The  following  are  the  ana- 
lyses of  the  residuum  in  four  oases,  the  residuum  heing  taken  as  unity : — 


SiUoa  

Pontet  fiwowty 
Ssndwidi  Isles. 

AntiUei. 

M.proUliera, 
Bennudai. 

Ceylon. 

0*220 
0-180 
0-077 
0-078 
0-125 
0027 
0160 
0188 

0-125 
OK)75 
0*042 
0*263 
0*266 
0080 
0149 

0*108 
0*156 
0*385 
0*075 
0*026 
0002 
0*253 

0-800 
0176 
0*246 
0*008 
0043 
0*003 
0*225 

T^iTn^^     ...   .       .,,,.,.,,... 

MumiMnA     

Fluoride  of  lime    

Fluoride  of  magnesia... 
Phosphate  of  magnesia. 

AlnminA  MnA  imn 

Oxide  of  iron , 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

Henoe  it  results  that  in  a  helt  of  coral  one  himdred  miles  in  length,  10  feet 
hroad,  and  50  feet  deep,  there  must  be  nearly  40,000  tons  weight  of  silica,  and 
about  five  times  as  much  of  the  yarious  substances  mentioned  abore.  The 
total  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  that  space  may  be  estimated  at 
about  20,000,000  tons,  which  can  certainly  be  produced  in  a  wonderftdly 
short  space  of  time,  as  is  prored  by  the  rate  at  which  coral  ree&  adyanoe  in 
tropical  seas. 

it  may  illustrate  the  conditions  under  which  this  quantity  of  matter  is  ob- 
tained, if  we  mention  here  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  present  in  each 
hundred  nules  of  sea-water,  one  mile  broad,  to  a  depth  of  1000  feet.  It  will  be 
found  to  amount  to  140,000,000  tons,  so  that  this  quantity  of  salt  water 
would  proTide  seren  times  the  material  required  for  the  mass  of  oamHine  rock 
above  assumed. 

682.  Badiated  Animals, — Of  the  starfishes,  sea-urchins,  and 
crinoids,  which  present  hard,  stonj,  and  easily-preserved  skeletons, 
a  vast  number  of  fossil  remains  are  found  in  calcareous  rocks  of 
all  kinds.  The  total  amount  of  the  species  is  reckoned  at  nearly 
1200,  and  they  are  thus  distributed : — 

EzQiict.         H^cent. 

Stellerid®  (Enorinites,  Starfishes,  &c.)    416  286 

EchinidsB  (Sea-eggs,  Sea-urchins,  &c)    770  146 

Total  Echinodennata 1186  482 

The  remains  of  radiated  animals  called  Unerinitety  Orvnoidsy  or 
Stone  LiUeSy  greatly  abound  in  some  of  the  older  limestones ;  but 
the  spaces  formerly  occupied  by  animal  tissue  are  now  usually  filled 
by  crystalline  calc  spar,  or  even  quartz.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sea-urchins  seem  then  to  have  been  comparatiTely  rare,  although 
more  recently  they  hare  become  the  most  abundant.  The  Encri- 
nites  were  attached  by  stems,  of  which  portions  of  seToral  forms  are 
shown  in  fig.  188.     On  the  summit  of  the  stems  or  columnB  were 
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placed  a  number  of  stony  plates,  forming  together  a  kind  of  cup ; 
and  from  the  rim  of  this  cup  proceeded  a  number  of  smaller  co- 
lumns, semng  as  hands  or  arms  for  laying  hold  of  minute  objects 
floating  along  in  the  water.  Throughout  the  whole  structure  an 
airangement  into  five  rays  or  parts  proceeding  from  a  centre  may 


PiR,  138.  Rg.  139. 


Hud  of  an  EnmniU. 

generally  be  traced.  These  forms  of  Echinodennata  are  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  lower  beds  of  limestone,  although  ranging 
throughout  to  some  extent. 

683.  Sea-urchins,  accompanied  by  sea-eggs  of  various  kinds,  are 
common  in  many  rocks,  ana  still  abound  on  our  own  coasts.  Figures 
of  one  species,  found  frequently  in  the  chalk-beda  of  England,  are 
given  in  the  annexed  diagram  (Gg.  140).    Most  of  those  found 

Fig.  140. 


Spuufu  ns-ufainun.    Clulk.  (Top  ud  lide  Ti».) 

fossil  are  from  the  oolitic  building-stones  and  cretaceous  rocks. 
On  tiie  continent  of  Europe  the  chalk  is  richer  in  fossils  of  this 
kind  than  the  oolites  or  associated  beds. 

Widely  distributed  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  are  numerous 
remains  of  organic  bodies,  till  rec^itly  regarded  as  coralline,  but 
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now  considered  to  be  allied  to  the  molluBkB.  They  belong  to  the 
Bryozoa  of  Ehrenberg,  and  omongat  the  common  genera  may 
be  mentioned  Fhittra,  Seltpora,  Etckara,  &c.,  which  appear  to 
have  been  abundant  from  the  earliest  pariod,  and  are  widely  distri- 
buted at  the  present  day.  Bemains  of  a  few  Annelida  or  worm- 
like  UTiinml"  of  marine  genera,  and  some  drrhtpeda,  also  marine, 
have  been  found  in  rocks  of  almost  all  ages. 

6B4.  Bemains  of  JSfolluiea  are  exceedingly  common,  and  greatly 
varied  in  specific  character.  Certain  groups  now  rare  were  for- 
merly abundant,  and  others  formerly  absent,  or  locally  extremely 
rare,  are  now  among  the  most  widely  distributed.  All  these,  by 
their  different  habits  and  peculiarities,  assist  in  determining  the 
conditions  of  the  sea  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  each  de- 
8  careful  attention.     Nearly  14,000  extinct  species  have  been 


Of  the  different  groups  of  shell-bearing  animals,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  those  showing  the 
least  complex  organization,  is  that  called  Braehiopoda  or  Pallio- 
braaekiata,  in  which  the  breathuig  wparatus,  or  gills,  are  appen- 
dages to  tbe  organs  of  locomotion  oi  the  animal ;  ensnrit^  thus 
Fig.  141. 
^'  141.  [y«a^  Fig.  142. 


„     .  BRbiWnUdi^ou  {l4w«i  Oolite.,, 

„    lU.  3piiifRriiiba|Cari>imlfenniiJ. 
„    IM.  Onhli  ittgutnli  iSilurin). 

by  the  simplest  means  an  involuntary  and  perpetual  current  of 
water,  conveying  food  within  the  range  of  the  mouth,  and  pro- 
viding at  the  same  time  for  another,  and  scarcely  less  essential 
function  of  animal  existence,  the  aeration  of  the  blood.  In  these 
sheU-defended  animals,  of  which  living  specimens,  and  even  recent 
shells  are  rare,  but  the  fossils  extremely  common,  there  is  seldom 
a  hinge,  as  in  ordinary  bivalves,  connecting  the  two  valves,  theee 
being  either  left  entirely  unconnected  or  are  articulated  by  curved 
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proceawB  in  one  valve  received  by  sockets  in  the  other,  ao  that 
the  valrea  cannot  be  separated  without  fracture.  Moat  of  the 
genera  have  a  tuA  of  tendone  or  Iwmim  passing  from  one  shell 
through  an  orifice  at  the  beak  of  the  other.  The  orifice  may  be 
recognized  in  figs.  Ill,  142,  and  the  same  structure  prevails 
generally.  In  other  cases — and  these  also  are  not  rare — ^there 
IB  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance  of  the  nature  of  a  spring,  which 
keeps  asunder  the  two  valves.  Bepreaentative  forma  of  this  re- 
markable group  occur  in  every  foasimerous  ro<i,  without  esception, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  numerous  curious,  but  small  varieties 
of  structure,  are  made  use  of  to  bring  about  this  comparatively 
aimple  reault.  The  characteristic  forms  of  several  deposits  are 
seen  in  the  group  of  figures  given  above. 

686.  A  remarkable  group   of  animal  Fig.  146. 

remains  (the  Mi^muritet)  is  met  vrith 
occasionally  in  rocks  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  cretaceous  series,  of  which  period 
they  are  highly  characteristic.  The  spe-  ' 
cies  of  this  group  were  formerly  referred 
to  a  distinct  order  (Rudittes),  but  are 
now  considered  to  be  allied  to  the  well- 
known  existing  genua  of  which  Chama 
is  the  bring  type*.  The  annezed  figure 
(fig,  145)  repreaenta  a  common  form. 
Species  cS  these  shells  are  abundant  in 
the  lower  cretAceous  rocks  or  "  Hippurite 
limestone "  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  and  occur,  although  rarely,  in 
the  corresponding  strata  in  Engfand. 
They  have  been  obtained  &om  ^^ypt  and 
Turkey,  and  are  atated  to  occur  inTexaa. 

Other  remains  of  bivalve  ahells,  resem- 
bling species  now  common,  are  less  abun> 
dant  in  a  fossil  state,  though  many  of  them 
are  by  no  means  rare.  They  are  most  rare 
in  the  lower  rocks,  and  gradually  increase 
in  number,  approximating  at  the  same  time 
to  the  form  of  recent  species,  as  we  ad- 
vance to  the  examination  of  beds  higher 
in  the  aeries.  Thus,  in  the  group  an- 
nexed, the  Megalodon  (fig.  161,  see  also 
fig.  170),  although  in  eit^-nal  form  it  is 
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not  much  imUbe  some  existing  bivalreB,  has  a  very  difi^rent  kind 
of  hinge,  shown  in  fig.  170.  The  Otyphaa  (fig.  150)  is  leas  unlike 
some  existing  oyster-like  shells.  The  I'rigonia  (fig.  147)  is  repre- 
■ented  bj  Australian  epecies  of  nearly  aim  liar  form,  vbile  the 
AMtarte,  seen  in  fig.  148,  Ottrea  or  the  ojster,  fig.  118,  and  the 
Oordium  or  cockle  (fig.  146),  are  all  bo  nearly  like  weU-known  shells 
Pig.  147.  Fi«.  1«. 


of  our  ovn  shores,  that  no  difficulty  will  be  felt  in  identifying  them. 
All  those  figured  are  extinct  species,  and  most  of  them  have  disap- 
peared for  ages  dam  the  surface  of  the  earth  md  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  The  gradual  approximation  of  external  form  and  character 
is  but  the  illuatration  oT  an  important  law,  which  appean  to  be  of 
universal  application. 
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686.  Univalve  8MU. — The  great  mtiltitude  of  imivalTe  shells, 
of  whicli  BO  many  yarietiea  are  familiar  to  every  one,  are  likewise 
repeated  in  numerous  analogous  forms  amongst  foeai]  bodies.  In 
the  rocks  near  the  upper  beds  of  the  series  met  with  in  our  own  and 
other  countries,  these  are  not  reiy  dissimilar  to  the  species  already 
familiar  by  recent  and  known  species,  and  in  the  annexed  diagram 
examples  of  this  are  seen  in  the  Murex,  Cerithium,  and  Valuta 
(figs.  152, 168, 161).  All  these  might  be  paralleled,  if  not  from 
Fig.  152.  Fig,  154. 

Fig.  153. 
Fig.  166. 


Group  of  Uninhi  iheLk. 


Hum  •iTcoUtiu  (Ciu). 
CbHUud  muliibUi  ICukHn  p 
Valuta  utiliU  [LoDdDD  d>r). 


luUii  {Conl  ru). 
BDtuguUtui  [CubouUerou). 

our  own  coasts,  at  least  &oro  shores  not  very  distant;  but  when  we 
look  at  the  Nerintea  (fi^.  165),  we  shall  find  that,  although  at  first  it 
seems  like  known  species,  it  really  differs  much  in  the  peculiarity  of 
its  internal  structure,  having  a  series  of  continuous  folds  on  the 
whorls  and  columella,  and  indicating  an  animal  vdth  marked  and 
peculiar  habits,  while  in  the  Euomphalvt  (fig.  156),  an  inhabitant 
of  much  older  seas,  the  earlier  volution  occasionally  possesses 
septa,  although  the  external  form  offers  little  to  remark  upon. 
The  gradual  change,  however,  from  a  shell  serving  as  a  p^tial 
float,  or  having  great  strength  combined  with  comparative  light- 
ness, to  the  earlier  form  presented  in  sevend  univalve  shells  which 
were  occupied  entirely  by  the  animal,  is  of  some  interest  in  the 
genera]  economy  of  the  Mollusca. 

687.  (^hal<y>oda. — The  highest  group  of  shell-beanng  aniTiiBU 
u  called  (^hawpoda  (cephale  a  head ;  poda  feet),  and  the  ii.Tiiwiii.lH 
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thus  named  offer  a  Bingular  contrast,  while  at  the  same  time 
tbey  exhibit  a  certain  analogy  in  digtribution  when  compared  with 
the  Brachiopoda.  Like  the  Utter,  the  Cephalopoda  are  chiefly 
found  in  a  fosail  state,  and  range  through  all  depoeite,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest.  Like  them  also,  they  are  presented  in 
very  distinct  imd  characteristic  forms  in  each,  and  can  often  be 
used  to  identify  doubtful  strata.  The  older  forms,  however,  do 
not  depart  more  widely  from  the  modem  Tarietiee  than  these  do 
from  each  other ;  and  the  genus  Nautilut,  now  one  of  the  most 
rare,  except  in  a  comparatively  limited  ranse  of  sea,  has  its  repre- 
sentatives, with  scarcely  any  perceptible  £Serence  in  structure, 
in  rocks  of  the  most  ancient  date.  Amongst  the  most  striking 
varieties  of  form  are  the  straight  shells  called  SaeuUtet  (fig.  157), 

Fig.  IBS.  Fig.  161.  Fig.  160. 


Oraop  irf  itadl*  of  dplulopods. 
lb.  It7.  BKDbln  Pwji^  (Chalk). 

...   -_. — , iB(Cli»lk). 


common  in  some  puts  of  the  chalk,  probably  serving  entirely  as 
floats ;  the  heavier,  but  also  straight  Belemnitet  (fig.  1S8),  wmch 
weighted  and  steadied  certain  ancient  cuttle-fish ;  the  flat  spiral 
Ammcmite  (fig.  159),  presented  in  a  rich  variety  of  forms  through 
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many  long  series  of  secondary  deposits ;  tlie  more  simple  Ch/menia 
(fig.  160,  see  &lso  fig.  171)  and  QoniaHte,  approaching  the  I4^au- 
tiluB,  and  connecting  that  genuB  with  the  Ammonite ;  and  the 
singular  straight  sh^  called  Orthoceratite,  a  distinct  form  of  the 
Foueozoic  period  concerning  whose  habits  the  evidence  ia  at 
present  imMrfect. 

688.  While  the  seas  throughout  all  time  appear  to  have  been 
the  habitation  of  races  of  shell-bearing  animals,  gradually  de- 
parting from  one  series  of  forms  to  exhibit  others,  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less  complex,  but  never  involving  radical 
change,  there  seem  also  to  have  been  abundant  examples  of 
CruB^ceans,  being  traceable  by  representative  forma  &r  back  into 
the  earliest  recoroB  of  creation. 

Of  the  two  groups,  the  Entomogtraca  and  Malaeottraea,  into 
which  the  Cruitaeea  are  now  divided,  the  former  was  represented 
in  the  older  rocks  by  many  tribes,  amongst  which  may  be  men- 
tioned as  highly  characteristic  the  extinct  family  of  Trilobitet 
(fig.  162),  of  which  no  less  than  fifty  genera  ^.      „„ 

have  been  determined.  Small  bivalve  eheUs 
of  the  same  group  have  recently  been  deter- 
mined in  large  numbers  from  rocks  of  all  ages. 
They  are  often  very  minute.  The  latter  group 
(the  ^alacottraca),  containing  the  crabs,  lo^ 
sters,  and  other  recent  crustacean  forms,  have 
only  been  traced  back  hitherto  to  the  early 
part  of  the  oolitic  period. 

The  Intecta  a\ao,  imperfectly  as  such  animftln 
could  generally  be  preserved,  offer  incontest- 


deposits  &TOurable  for  their  preservation,  and  Fhuopi  mduu. 

in  forms  scarcely  distinguishable  from  known 
recent  species  ;  so  that  ail  tribes  of  invertebrated  animals  which 
could  afford  evidence  of  their  having  once  existed  by  leaving  for 
investigation  the  fragments  of  any  hard  part,  or  the  imprint  of  the 
whole  body,  are  seen  and  proved  to  have  been  denizena  of  our 
globe,  at  periods  long  antecedent  to  that  which  comes  within  the 
compaas  of  human  history. 

589.  The  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes,  the  skeletons  of  reptiles, 
and  the  various  indestructible  parts  of  quadrupeds  uid  oirds, 
being  in  like  manner  capable  of  preservation,  have  been  occa- 
sionally preserved  in  deposits  of  inild,  limestone,  and  even  of 
sand.  The  relative  proportioj^-^raamaller  in  those  rocks  which 
occupy  a  lower  position  in  "the  series ;  but  this  alone  Is  hardly 
sufficient  reason  for  concluding  that  such  animals  were  rare  or 
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did  not  then  exist.  When  these  remains  are  found  they  generally 
indicate  marked  differences  in  specific  character,  if  not  in  genera ; 
but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tooth  figured  in  the  ac^oining 
cut  (fig.  168),  there  ia  merely  a  local  difference  of  structure ;  for 
the  elephantoid  aniniftl,  whose  tooth  is  ^^  jgg_ 

there  represented,  had  few  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  oBseoua  skeleton  to  distin- 
guish it  &om  the  elephant. 

The  niunber  of  ipecin  indicated  hv  organic 
remaiuB  actually  olMorred  and  deecnDed  from 
Tarioui  formatioiu  is  ezoeediogly  largo,  and 
KBOsrallf  hw  >om«  relation  to  the  nature  of  the 
bard  or  other  indeatructibte  parts.  In  the  oaae 
of  the  Eohinodeniuta,  the  eatimatod  number* 
have  been  already  given,  but  of  the  ramaina  of 
animalfl  of  higher  orgamiation,  the  namber  of 

apeciee  ia  Terr  much  greater,  though  atill  yetj  ivmUi «!  iiaunAm 

doubtfiiL    The  fbUomng  Table  wiU  inform  the  m-bmob. 

'      of  the  conolauoiu  airiTed  at  by  Bronn  on  this  subject^  and  ma;  be 


BiralTB  ehella  not  Bratdiiopoda   6,080  2,413 

Ordinvy  uniTBlTe  shelli  6,110  8,673 

Cephalopoda 1.646  128 

ToUi  BoMLL-iMAsaQ  Amnue    ...  18,638  11,362 

Oirrhopoda 87  107 

Cnutaoen  EntomoetnuB 663  143 

Do.      Malacoetraca 244  541 

Luecta  and  Arachnids   1,682  66,600 

Total  Asn(Tcu.iKDA]niuu 8.676  66,891 

FUhei 1,461  8,000 

"-•"--             884  1.065 

148  7,000 

708  2,080 

Total  TlSTBBai.TED  AHUUU 2,701  18,086 


Idttle  dependence  oaa  be  placed  upon  these  numbtn  aa  aflbrdinB  an  aocurata 
woount  of  the  t«tal  number  of  apeciea  either  liTing  or  extinct,  out  still  the 
calculation  is  not  without  great  lue.    It  ahould  also  be  obaerTed  that  the  date 


of  publication  of  Proleesor  Bronn'i  "  Enumerator"  it  1849,  and  that  many 
admtions  and  much  olIentiOD  hare  bem  made  linoe  that  period. 

Aa  a  farther  and  Tery  useful  illnitration  of  the  reanlU  of  reaeardl  in  this 
Bubgeot,  the  following  Synopai*  is  giycn.  The  author  is  indebted  for  it  to  Mr. 
Horris,  by  whom  it  has  been  drawn  up  &om  the  last  edition  of  his  "  Catalogue 
of  Britiah  Fossils."  It  will  be  seen  from  thia  Table,  that  the  InTertebrata  occnr 
throughout  all  periods,  while  the  Tertebiata  are  represented  by  fiahea  in  tha 
fabewno,  fishes  and  reptile*  in  the  Seocndarjr,  and  M«mi>i»K>  m  the  Icrtiaij 
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590.   TABLB   OF   DISTBnBUTIOK  OF   EXTIKCT    aiElTEUA.  IK   THE 
TABIOUS  BOOKS  OF  THE  BBITISH  ISLES. 


Amorphozoa  

Foraminifera  

Zoophjta 

Alcyonaria 

Oiinoidea 

Cjstoidea    

Asteroidea  

Echinoidea 

Ophiuridffi  

Annelida 

GiiThipedia 

Entomoetraca 

MaLaooAtraca  

Insecta    

Biyozoa  

MoUusca  brachiopoda    

lamdlibranohiata . . 

pteropoda    , 

gasteropoda , 

beteropoda 

cephalopoda    

Fishes 

Beptiles  

Birds 

MaiYiTnalia  


I 


37 
89 

147 
12 
49 
9 
15 
50 
4 
82 
14 
72 
25 
71 

112 
86 

368 
6 

801 

5 

40 

273 
55 
11 
63 


M 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

1 

81 
6 

18 
8 
3 
1 
0 

11 
0 

82 
0 
0 

18 

18 

22 
4 

18 
1 
6 
4 
0 
0 
0 


3 
0 


22 

0 
7 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
9 


0 

6 

14 

19 

0 

9 

2 

5 

85 

0 

0 

0 


81 
0 

16 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 

11 

o|i(?) 

2 


Totalgenera    1966      9  |l92133246 67 10|366 319 296 201 117 


13 

15 

46 

1 

22 

2 
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691.  The  use  of  fossils  in  the  classification  of  rocks  is  dependent 
on  the  univerBality  and  permanence  of  the  laws  of  distrihution  of 
organic  beings.  If,  therefore,  it  were  the  case  that  no  species 
passed  firom  one  formation  to  another,  and  that  the  same  species 
uniTersallj  characterized  formations  of  the  same  date — if  even  it 
were  true  that  any  perfect  and  distinct  parallelism  existed  between 
strata  strictly  contemporaneous  and  a  distinct  difference  between 
those  certainly  formed  at  distant  periods — ^then  might  a  few  well- 
marked  and  characteristic  species  save  the  geologist  much  labour 
in  identifying  rocks  by  removing  the  necessity  that  now  exists  of 
studying  the  possible  indications  presented  by  each  part  of  eyenr 
formation  in  any  one  district,  and  the  comparison  of  these  with 
other  recognized  types  in  yarious  parts  of  the  world.    Here,  how- 
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ever,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge,  and  no 
abslnract  discoverj  of  the  presence  of  a  particular  species  can  decide 
questions  concerning  the  identity  of  deposits;  while  it  is  equalljrthe 
case  that  no  mere  difference  in  the  abundant  and  characteristic 
fossils  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  supposed  con- 
temporaneity does  not  exist.  The  whole  group  of  fossils  found  in 
any  deposit  requires  to  be  careftilly  examined  and  the  species 
compared  by  a  competent  naturalist,  and  the  result  may  Be  re- 
garded as  usually  sufficient  to  decide  concerning  the  relamve  date 
and  actual  conditions  of  deposits.  This  department  of  Natural 
History  is  both  difficult  and  obscure ;  and  it  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  other  departments  and  of  existing  species  nearly 
allied  to  fossil  forms  to  produce  any  useful  and  tnuitworthy  result. 
Palseontology,  therefore,  has  not  for  its  chief  object  the  amusement 
of  the  general  reader ;  nor  must  the  student  imagine  that  the  col* 
looting  of  fossils,  however  interesting  an  occupation  it  may  seem,  or 
the  possession  of  a  collection,  however  rich,  enables  the  collector 
to  examine,  compare,  and  describe  the  fossils,  or  even  refer  the  bed 
that  contains  them  to  its  place  in  nature. 

692.  But  if  there  is  no  bbnd  dependence  to  be  placed  on  individual 
species,  enabling  the  palsdontolo^t  thus  to  decide  important  ques- 
tions concerning  geological  position ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  that  position  be  determined  solely  by  investigations  concerning 
superposition,  mineral  character,  or  mineral  condition.  The  iden- 
tification of  doubtful  rocks  in  a  country  whose  geographical  details 
and  general  geological  structure  are  imperfectly  known,  must  be  a 
labour  involving  many  investigations,  and  much  careful  compari- 
son of  evidence;  and  is  at  last  subject  to  some  causes  of  error, 
until  the  structure  is  approximately  laid  bare.  The  principles  of 
geological  nomenclature  mclude  all  these  points ;  and  a  knowledge 
of  all  to  some  extent,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the 
geologist.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  the  geologist  should  be.  an  accomplished  naturalist,  either 
in  zoology,  botany,  or  mineralogy.  He  must  be  a  good  observer ; 
something  of  a  mathematician  and  surveyor,  to  understand  the 
position  and  phsBnomena  of  solid  bodies ;  and  he  must  have  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  phenomena  of  natural  history.  Beyond 
this  every  additional  knowledge  is  useful  and  valuable ;  but  these 
suffice  to  commence  operations. 

698.  In  the  classification  of  rocks,  the  use  of  fossils  is  so  con- 
siderable and  so  manifest  in  forming  natural  groups,  and  connect- 
ing very  dissimilar  materials  by  one  common  and  recognizable 
band  of  union,  that  the  whole  group  of  rocks  are  sometimes  divided 
into  ''  fossiliferous  *'  and  "  unfossiliferous.''  But  this  is  not  prscti- 
oally  available  in  all  cases,  bb  many  sands  and  other  siliceous  rocks 
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have  been  unfayourable  for  the  preservation  of  organic  bodies. 
Some  clays  also  are  without  such  indications  of  their  ongin,  and  even 
some  limestones,  once  entirely  composed  of  organic  remains,  have 
now  lost  this  appearance,  and  are  nearly  or  quite  crystalline.  It  is 
far  wiser  to  consider  each  group  of  strata  as  characterized  by  its 
fossils,  when  these  are  present,  but  as  including  altered  and  even 
crystalline  rocks,  when  they  are  manifestly  of  the  same  age ;  and 
thus  we  shall  avoid  a  separate  class  for  the  imperfectly  stratified 
and  metamorphosed  rocks,  concerning  which  we  have  already  said 
almost  as  much  as  in  this  elementary  work  is  desirable. 

694.  The  whole  series  of  fossiliferous  stratified  rocks  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  great  classes,  or  principal  groups 
of  formations,  respectively  denominated  FiJLSOzoio,  Secokdaby, 
and  Tbbtiaby  :  these  three  being  sufficiently  well  marked  and 
distinctive,  at  least  in  Europe,  to  be  generally  received  in  geology. 

But  in  order  to  understand  the  value,  and  even  the  meaning,  of 
these  and  other  subdivisions  in  geology,  they  require  to  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  ongin  of  stratified  rocks ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  let  us  assiune  that  the  whole  series  of  strata  which 
we  find  m  England,  were  deposited  successively  from  water,  but 
thaty  during  tms  long  period,  many  great  alterations  of  level  had 
taken  place ;  the  beds  being  occasioimlly  depressed, — admitting  of 
the  deposit  of  new  strata  upon  them, — and  occasionally  elevated, 
and  becoming  dir  land.  During  the  whole  period  let  us  also 
assume  a  like  gradual  and  successive  change,  i^Qfecting  organized 
beings  both  of  land  and  sea.  It  must  be  clear  that,  in  such  a  con* 
dition  of  things,  there  would  be  three  difierent  states  in  which  the 
actual  solid  surface,  whether  above  or  under  water,  might  exist : 
it  might  be  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  recipient  of  deposits 
then  going  on ;  or  it  might  be  also  under  water,  but  far  removed 
firom  the  neighbourhood  of  land,  and  receiving  no  additions  cor« 
responding  to  those  made  under  the  first  supposition ;  or,  lastly, 
it  might  form  an  island  or  continent,  and  be  exposed  to  constant 
denudation,  losing  a  part  of  what  it  had  formerly  received.  At 
another  period,  the  circumstances  might  be  altered ;  but  that  por- 
tion of  solid  surfiace  which  had  existed  for  a  lon^  time  without  the 
deposition  of  new  beds,  as  well  as  that  from  which  the  uppermost 
surface  had  been  denuded,  would  necessanly  exhibit,  in  the  remains 
of  organized  beings  found  in  it,  an  amount  of  change  corresponding 
to  the  period  that  had  elapsed  during  which  there  was  no  additional 
deposit. 

I^ow,  if  we  consider  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  earth  there 
must  be  at  present  receiving  no  new  deposits  of  any  kind,  and  the 
probability  that  such  a  condition  must  always  have  existed,  and 
then  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  geological  phenomena,  we  shall 
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cease  to  wonder  at  the  occasional  appearance  of  breaks  in  the 
successiYe  groups ;  and  we  shall  rather  be  astonished  at  the  slow 
and  stately  progress  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  and  the 
vastness  of  the  machinery  set  in  motion  to  produce  the  effects 
actually  observed  in  stratified  rocks. 

695.  The  nature  of  geological  classification,  then,  is  thus  ex- 
plained :  depositions  constantly  going  on,  at  one  point  or  another, 
and  eleyatory  movements  or  depressions  of  the  sumce  having  been 
equally  incessant,  there  haye  been,  from  time  to  time,  such  changes 
produced,  either  suddenly  or  gradually,  that,  in  any  giyen  area 
a  pause  has  occasionally  occurred  in  the  deposition  of  strata ;  so 
that,  when  the  deposit  aeain  commenced,  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  spot,  sufficiently  marked 
to  exhibit  a  distinct  character  when  the  fossil  remains  are  care- 
fully examined  and  compared.  Erom  time  to  time,  these  pauses 
haye  been  longer,  and  larger  tracts  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
influence  of  aqueous  deposition  for  a  longer  period ;  so  that  we 
are  able  also  to  group  together  several  strata,  each  slratum  being 
itself  more  or  less  distinguishable  frt>m  the  rest.  Lastly,  there 
are  still  more  remarkable  breaks,  distin|^hed  yet  more  decisiyely ; 
and  these  form  the  fundamental  divisions  into  which  all  the  rest 
arrange  themselves,  and  to  some  one  of  which  eyery  stratum  may 
be  referred. 

696.  Viewing  Geology  in  its  greatest  generality,  there  is  per- 
haps but  one  of  these  latter  decided  and  well-marked  lines  to  be 
traced  throughout  the  whole  series  of  formations.  It  is  that  which 
separates  the  strata  above  the  chalk  from  all  that  are  subjacent : 
and  eyen  this  separation  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  universal 
phenomenon,  although  it  is  so  extensive  that  no  instance  of  real 
transition  of  the  one  series  into  the  other  has  yet  been  discoyered 
in  Europe,  Asia,  or  America. 

Although  there  are  no  very  clear  lines  of  demarcation  to  be 
drawn  between  the  different  and  numerous  groups  of  the  rocks 
of  older  date,  there  yet  does  appear  to  be  one  sufficiently  remark- 
able to  justify  a  further  subdivision,  and  taking  advantage  of  this, 
the  whole  series,  from  the  chalk  downwards,  has  been  separated 
into  two  parts ;  to  the  lower  of  which  the  name  Palaozoio  has 
been  applied,  the  upper  beds  being  called  Sscondaby  ;  while  the 
beds  aboye  the  chalk  are  distinguished  by  the  term  Tebtiabt.  The 
most  modem  deposits  have  been  called  Bsobkt  or  Quatebnaby. 

697.  In  the  early  history  of  G^logy,  formations,  of  whatever 
period,  were  called  PrUnary  or  Seeondary,  according  as  they  ap- 
peared to  be  non-fossiliferous,  or  to  contain  organic  remains.  At  that 
time,  however,  none  but  the  newest  members  of  the  series  now 
called  Falffiozoic  were  recognized  as  fossiliferous ;  and,  as  the  rest 
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were  graduallj  brought  into  notice,  they  received  the  names, 
transition^  primary  fosaUiferotu,  ^auwacke^  &c.;  names  involving 
theories  most  of  which  are  now  given  up. 

The  name  PaUsozoic,  indicating  merely  the  fact  that  the  strata 
so  called  contain  the  fossil  remains  of  the  earlier  formed  animals, 
is  now  usually  employed  to  designate  a  comprehensive  croup; 
and,  from  its  applicaoility,  and  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to 
theory,  it  has  come  into  general  use. 

698.  The  further  subdivisions  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  will  be 
best  understood  by  referring  to  the  following  table,  in  which  each 
formation,  or  group  of  strata,  is  placed  in  the  order  in  which  it  is 
found  in  nature ;  and  the  groups  of  formations  are  collected  toge- 
ther into  systems,  and  lastly,  these  systems  into  the  three  divisions 
which  have  been  just  explained*. 


TABLE  OP  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  EOCKS. 

TEBTIASY  AND  BEOBNT  PEBIOD. 


FosBiON  Equivalxkts. 
Terrain  qtuUemaire  (upper  part) . 

Deltas  of  Bhine,  Nile,  Gkmgee,  and 
other  riyen. 

Coral  reefs  reoen^  raised. 

Marine  strata  of  Temple  of  SerapiB. 

Yoleanio  tuffs  of  Isohia. 

Loess  of  the  Bhine. 

Newer  boulder  formation  of  Sweden. 

Bluff  of  the  MississippL 

Terrains  tertiaires  superieures 
[Terrain  quatemaire  (lower 
part)]. 

Pampas  deposit  of  S.  America. 

Glacial  drift  of  North  Europe, 
the  Alps,  and  the  northern  part 
of  N.  America. 

GKrgenti  limestone. 

Australian  oayem  breccias. 
^    Subapennine  beds,  and  deposits 
at  and  near  Bome. 

Antwerp  crag. 

Normandy  crag. 

Aralo-Gaspian  deposits. 

Newest  S^alik  iMds  of  India. 

•  The  tible  origiaallT  pnbliahed  in  tlM  ralhor't  work  on  Geology  (toI.  i.  p.  88  e#  »eq,\  and 
•aiDtod  to  tbe  ilfst  edition  of  the  pr«Mnt  folume,  hn  been  •gun  greatly  modified  to  render  it 
co^wmable  to  the  ezieting  state  of  geological  knowledge.  For  many  of  the  alteration*  the  author 
ia  iadehted  to  a  eai^kiUypt«pM«l  taUe  puUidied  in^  last  edition  of  Sir  C.  LyeU'a  "  If^ 


Bbtiish  Books. 
Beeent  Deposits  (Post  Pliocene). 

Peat  with  human  remains. 

Alluvial  plains  of  riven  with  buried 
ships. 

Baised  beaches  and  submerged  fo- 
rests. 

AUuyiom  and  gravel  without  human 
renuuns. 

Upper  Tertiary  series  (Pleisto- 
cene, Newer  Pliocene,  and 
Older  Pliocene). 

Glacial  drift  or  boulder  forma- 
tion of  Norfolk,  the  Clyde  valley, 
North  Wales,  &c. 

Fluviatile  deposits  with  mam- 
malia in  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
and  other  rivers. 

Norwich  crag. 

Cavern  deposits. 


1. 


1. 


4 


Bed  crag. 
Coralline  crag. 


2.< 
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TEBTIABY  EPOCH  (canimued). 


Bbitibh  Bocks. 

Middle  TertitMry  series  (Miocene). 

[The  marine  strata  are  absent  in 
England,  and  only  some  doubtful  lie- 
nitee  of  this  ase  appear  in  Ireland. 
There  is  also  a  leaf-bed  in  the  Isle  of 
Mull,  probably  of  this  date.] 


Lower  Tertiary  series  (Eocene). 

1.  Hempstead  beds,  Yarmouth, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

2.  Bembridge  or  Binstead  beds, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

'3.  Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  series. 

4.  Headon  series. 

5.  Headon  hill  sands,  and  Bar- 
ton day. 
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Mdtmien  supMeur, 

"Faluns  of  the  Touraine. 
Bordeaux  deposits  (part). 
Bolderburg  b^  (Belgium). 
Vienna  basin  (part). 
Molasse  of  Switzerland. 
Sewalik  beds  of  India  (part). 
Sands  of  James  rirer,  Va.  U .S. 

Terrains  terHaires  inferieurs. 

Qr^  de  Fontainebleaa. 

AuTorgne  lacustrine  beds  (part) . 

Kl^ii  Spawen  or  limburg  beds 
(Belgium). 

Mayenoe  basin. 
^Brown  ooal  of  Geomumy  (part). 

Montmartre  gypeeoua  senas. 
fCklcaire  silioeux. 


1. 


2. 


6.  Bagshot   and  BraoUesham    ^>  ^  i  9^^  ^^S^^^^' 


beds. 
^7.  [Probably  abeent.] 

8.  London   day  and   Bognor 
beds. 

{Plastic  and  mottled  day 
and  sands. 
Woolwich  beds. 
^lO.Thanet  sands. 


and 


(.Laecken  beds  (Belgium). 
6,6.     Oaloaire  grossier   (upper 
middle). 

{Brussels  beds.   (o4e{aXA*M»^  ) 
Calcaire  grossier  (loww). 
Claiborne  beds,  Alabama,  U.S. 
Nummulite  formation. 
Soissonais  sands,  Cassd  beds. 
Terrain  Tpretien  of  I>umont/!k«^(^H^ 
Argile  plastique  and  lignite.         ^ 
Lower  Xandenien  (Bdgium). 


6,7. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


SECONDABT  EPOCH. 

Upper  Oretaeeous  series.  Terrains  ereiaeSes. 

L    [Absent  in  England]. 
IJpDer  chalk. 


2. 
3. 


[)per  cm 

White  chalk  with  flints. 
Lower  chalk. 

Chalk  without  flints. 
Chalk  marl. 


Middle  Oretaeeous  series, 

4.  Upper  greensand. 

fioose    sand  with    green 

grains. 
Firatone  (Merstham). 
Marly    stone   with    chert 

(I.  of  Wight). 

5.  Gault. 

Dark  blue  marl. 
Blackdown  beds. 


"  JDamen  division  of  d'Orbigny. 
Calcairepisolitiqne,  near  Ptuns. 
1.  H  Faxoe  coralline  limestone  of 
I      Denmark. 
[  Maestridit  beds. 

2   ,  Upper  quadersandatein  (Ger- 
many). 

.Scaglia  (Italy). 

'  Iktrvnien. 
g    ,  Calcaire  dea  hippuritea  (Pj- 

I      reneee). 

I  Upper  pl&nerkalk. 

(Cenamanien. 
Glauconie  crayeuse  (part). 
Craie  chlorite. 
Lower  quadarsandstein. 
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SECONDABY  EPOCH  (eonHinued). 


Bbitish  Bocks. 

Lower  Cretaceous  series, 

6.  Lower  greensand. 

Sand  with  green  matter. 
Kentish  rag  (Calcareous). 
Sands  and  clays  with  lime 

concretions  and  chert. 
Atherfield  beds  (I.  of  Wight). 
Speeton  day. 

Wealden  series, 

7.  Weald  day  with  limestone. 

8.  Hastings  sand   (with   calca- 

reous  grit  and  clay). 


6. 
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'AGfien, 

■"  Glauconie  crayeuse  (part). 
^Lower  planerkalk. 
^Aptien, 

Neocomien  sup4rieur. 
Calcaire  k  diceras. 
Ghr^s  Tert  inf^rieur. 
Hils-conglomerat. 
Pondicherry  beds  (India). 
Bogota  beds  (S.  America). 
vHils-thon  (Brunswick), 
y  g  CFbrtnation  Waldienne, 
*   '  \  Neocomten  infiriewr. 


6. 


TTpper  Oolitic  series, 
9.    Purbeck  beds. 
«  Q  r  Portland  stone. 
'  \  Portland  sand. 
11.    Kimmeridge  clay. 

Middle  Oolitic  series, 
«  o  /  Calcareous  grit. 
^^'  \  Coral  rac. 
,o  /  Oxford  oay. 
^^*  \  Kellowa^s  rock. 

Lower  Oolitic  series. 

f'Combrash. 
Forest  marble. 
Bradford  clay. 
Great  Oolite. 
StonesjQeld  slate, 
r  FuUer^s  earth. 
15.  <  Inferior  oolite, 
[ihmdry  beds. 

Liassic  series, 

16.  Upper  lias  or  alumstone. 

17.  Marlstone. 


18. -[ 


Lower  has. 
White  has. 


Upper  New  Bed  series  (Trias) . 

rSaliferous  sandstones  and 
19.  <      shales. 

L  Bone-bed  of  Aust  cUff. 

90.  (Absent  in  England.) 

21.  Yariegated  sandstones. 


Terrains  jurMsiques, 

9.    fierpuliten  kalk  of  Gtermany. 
10.     Oroupe  Portlandien, 

''Caloaire  &  gryph^  virgule. 
j^^  ^  Ardle  de  Ho^ur. 

Litho^phic  limestone  of  Ba- 
^    Tsna  and  Blangy. 

12.  i  ^^**?*  corallien. 

1  Calcaire  k  nerin^. 
1Q  J  Oxfordien  or  CaUovien, 
^^'  I  Ar^e  de  Diyes. 

. .  J  Bathonien, 
'  t  Calcaire  de  Caen. 

{Bajocien, 
Oohthe  infi^rienre. 
Oolithe    ferruginense    (Nor- 
mandy). 
Oolithe  ae  Bayeux. 


Ihrrains  liassiques, 

16.  Toareisn, 

17.  Liasien. 

18.  SUnemurien, 

Calcaire  k  gryph^  arqu^. 
Richmond  coal-field,  Va.  U.S. 

Terrains  Saliferes, 

'  \  Keuper  (Mames  iris^). 


2Q  /Muschelkalk. 
'  i  Calcaire  ji  Ceratites. 

2j  f  Bunter  sandstein. 
•  \  Qt^  bigarr^. 
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PALJEOZOIC  EPOCH, 


FemUan  series  (Magneedaii  lime- 

stone). 

1.  Magnesian  limeBtone. 

2.  Lower  new  red  sancbtone. 


Dolomitio  oongloxnerate. 


Zfpper  Carhomferaus  series, 
r  Coal-meafliires. 
I  GriUtonee. 

Coal  with  Bhalee  and  grita. 

Freshwater  limestone  (P). 

'  MUIstone  grit. 

Coarse  grit. 

Laminated  shales. 

Lower  Cfarhoniferaus  series. 
Carboniferous  limestone. 
Lower  limestone  shale. 
PoBidonomja  sbhist. 

Devonian  series  (Old  red  sand- 
stone). 
{  Conglomerates,  &o.  (Herefordsh.), 
Sandstones,  &c.  (Scotland), 
r Upper  shales  (DeronBhire). 
Plymouth  limestone. 
Comstones  (Herefordshire^* 
Lower  beds  (North  Devon). 
Arbroath  paving-stones. 
^Caithness  schists. 

Upper  Silurian  series, 
TOestone. 

Upper  Ludlow  rocks. 
Aymestiy  limestone. 
Lower  Ludlow  shales. 
Wenlock  limestone. 
Wenlock  shales. 

Woolhope  lunestone,  Upper  Oara* 
doc  sandstone,  and  shalee. 

Lower  Silurian  series, 

{Lower  Caradoc  sandstone. 
Llandeilo  flags  and  shales. 
Bala  limestone. 
GraptoUte  schists  ^Scotland). 
Irish  limestone  (Eildare). 
fArenigbeds. 
2,*  Tremadoc  slates. 

^  Linffula  flajgs. 
o     Hanedhffrits.   Llanberis  slates. 
''  Lowest  nMsiliferous  rooks  of 
Wioklow  in  Lreland. 


Calcaire  magnesien, 

r  Stinkstein. 
«  I  Bauchwacke. 
•^"*  Dolomite. 
2iechstem. 
o  I  Kupfer-schiefer. 
'  \  Both  li^gendes  (Gr^  deYosges). 

Terrain  houillier, 

Contemponmeoiu  bedi  cootafaifaig  ooal  oocnr 
under  similar  conditioDs  in  Belgium,  France, 
Rheniah  Pruaaia,  Sileaia,  Bohemia,  Romda, 
^Min,  Portogal,  Turkey,  and  varioua  parta  of 
North  America. 

Out  of  En^and  the  millatone  grit  ia  gene- 
n^  subordinate  and  often  afaaeni. 

Tlie  eaiboniferoua  limestone  ia  repreaented 
in  Belgium,  on  die  Bhine,  and  in  S^aan,  Scan- 
dinavia, and  Ruaaia  by  aimtlar  rocka  —  hi 
Germany  by  the  Kieael-a^itfer  and  Jmmgere 
QraMwack€,  ThtPetUrewtUe  limetianeoiihc 
United  Ststea  ia  equiTalent,  and  ao  are  certain 
maeoua  beda  and  enorinital  limastODes  of 
Nora  Scotia. 

Terrain  Devonien. 

Bussian  Devonian  series  (upper). 

Oatskill  group,  U.S. 

Eifel  limestone. 
J  Yillmar  limestone  (Nassau). 
^  Spiri£Br  sandstone  and  slate  (Sand« 
berger). 

Old  "Rhenish  grejwaoke. 

Bussian  Deronian  (Lower). 

Terrain  Silurien, 

New  York  series  (part). 
Bohemian  series  (part). 

[Numerous  contemporaneous 
deposits  are  found  in  vanous  parts 
of  the  world,  but  the  synonyms 
do  not  admit  of  being  tabulated 
oonveniently.] 

r  New  York  series  (part^. 
1.  •<  Bohemian  series  {part). 
[Angen  slates. 

(Primordial  sone  of  Bohemia. 
Alum  schists  of  Sweden. 
Potsdam  sandstone,  U.S. 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  oldest 
fossiliferous  rocks,  U.S. 
N3.    The  lower  membors  of 
this   series  (Nos.2,8)  form   the 
Cambrian  series  of  some  authors. 
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As  in  the  preceding  Table  the  details  are  ^ven  to  some  extent, 
and  the  principal  subdiyisions  are  only  indicated,  the  following 
more  general  view  will  also  be  usefnL 

599.  Tabulab  AjtBANOEMEirr  of  Bbitish  Books  us  Laboe 

Gboxtps. 


§ 


O 


M 
O 

O 
fi9 


BECENT 


TEBTIABT 


{ 


TJPPBB. 


LOWZB. 


TJppbb. 


rCBBTACEOXJB 


iMiDDLB   . 
LOWIB  .. 

Wbaidbk 


{ 
{ 


OOLITIC. 


rUppiB.... 

"l  MiDDIiB   . 
^LOWBB     . 


LIA8SIC   . 

ITBIASSIC. 

PEBmAH 


CABBOBI- 
FEBOnS 

*>DEVoinAir 


rnppBB. 

Ilowxb 


rlJpPBB. 


SILXJBIAir 


LOWXB 


r  Feat,  aUuYiiiin,  and  nuaed  beachee. 
\  Existing  riTer  Deltas. 

{Glacial  and  other  drift. 
Norwich  orag. 
Bed  and  oorSline  crag, 
r  Hempstead  and  Bembridge  series. 
•<  Headon  and  Bagshot  series, 
t  London  and  Pliwtic  clay  series, 
'  Upper  or  white  chalk. 

Lower  or  grey  chalk. 

Upper  Ghreensand. 

Ghiult,  Bkokdown  beds. 

Lower  Greensand,  Speeton  day. 
«  J  Weald  day. 
\  Hastings  sand. 
~  Purbeck  beds. 

Portland  beds. 

Kimmeridge  day. 

Coral  raff. 

Ox£irdciay. 

QretA  ooHte. 

Inferior  oolite. 
'Lias. 

Marlstone. 

Saliferous  marls. 
\  Variegated  sandstone. 

{Magneeian  limestone. 
Lower  new  red  sandstone. 
{Ooal«measures, 
Millstone  grit. 
{Garboniferons  limestone. 
Limestone  shales. 
J  Gonslomerates  and  limestones. 
"  \  Mans  and  schists. 

fTilestone. 
Ludlow  series. 
Wenlock  series. 
Upper  Caiadoo. 
r  Lower  Caradoc. 
I  Llandffllo  flags. 
..'I  Ajpmig  beds, 
flags. 
m  lowest  beds. 


•  The  WMldan  is  ths  floriatito 
bsdioftha 


of  tha  vppsnnost  beds  of  tha  OoUtie  or  lower. 
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CHAPTEB  XIV. 

BOCKS  AND  FOSSILS  OF  THE  OLDEB  OR  PAL^X>ZOIC 

PEBIOD. 

600.  The  unfossiliferous  and  crystalline  rocks  underljring  all 
others  have  been  referred  to  in  Chapter  XI.,  and  some  phsenomena 
of  their  condition^  and  also  of  their  position  (in  relation  to  the 
mechanical  deposits),  have  been  further  described  at  the  dose  of 
Chapter  XII.  It  is  necessary  here  to  refer  to  these  rocks  as  sup- 
plying the  material  for  the  oldest  deposits,  for  assuming  that  each 
mechanically-formed  stratum  was  aerived  from  the  mechanical 
displacement  of  some  other  rocks,  the  lowest  or  first-formed  must 
have  obtained  its  sandstone,  clay  or  limestone  from  some  granites, 
slates,  primitive  limestones,  or  other  rocks  already  in  existence. 

There  are,  however,  two  ways  in  which  this  might  happen,  as 
the  lowest  and  oldest  rocks  yet  examined  may  either  be  reculy  the 
first  that  were  formed,  or  they  may  have  been  themselves  derived 
from  some  older  fossiliferous  deposits  not  now  to  be  seen.  The 
balance  of  opinion  at  the  present  day  amongst  geologists  is  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  the  former  view.  The  baluice  of  evidence  does 
not  seem  quite  so  decided,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  before 
discussing  the  composition  of  the  earliest  known  strata,  we  should 
carefully  consider  now  far  they  can  be  referred  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  known  crystalline  rocks,  and  whether  these  rocks  them- 
selves are  likely  to  have  yielded  much  evidence  of  their  nature 
and  origin,  if  oi  the  same  nature  as  those  now  met  with. 

601.  Considering  the  extent  to  which  aU  rocks  imdergo  chemi- 
cal change,  it  seems  rather  a  bold  assiunption,  that  what  is  now 
granite  or  slate,  on  which  rests  a  deposit  of  ancient  date,  was 
always  the  same  as  it  now  is,  and  was  as  completely  formed  when 
first  covered  by  Silurian  mud  as  at  the  present  time,  when  many 
ages  have  certainly  elapsed.  It  is  more  probable,  as  being  more 
consistent  with  reason  and  analpsy,  that  the  granite  or  slate  of  to- 
day was  the  half-formed  stone  or  nsurdened  mud  of  that  period,  and 
that  the  causes  of  change  which  have  resulted  in  the  production 
of  granite  or  slate  have  helped  te  modify  the  mud  deposited  on 
them.  This,  however,  assiunes  that  the  mechanical  history  of  depo- 
sited rocks  may  be  more  ancient  than  the  history  of  life  on  the  glooe. 

Begarding  the  igneous  and  altered  rocks  already  described  as 
the  original  source  of  the  materials  of  which  mechanical  and  fos- 
siliferous  rocks  are  composed,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  those  rocks  in  regular  order.     This  order  may  either  begm 
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with  the  older  and  advance  e;raduall7  to  the  more  modem  groups, 
or  commencing  with  the  existing  order  of  creation,  we  may  trace 
the  history  backwards  to  the  earliest  formations.  Each  method  has 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  in  the  present  case  the  former 
is  selected,  as  best  agreeing  with  the  general  plan  of  the  work, 
and  the  present  condition  of  science*. 

602.  The  Silurian  rocks  are  so  named  from  the  districts  in  which 
their  main  divisions  and  best-developed  series  were  first  discovered 
and  described.  The  district  in  question — ^a  portion  of  South 
Wales  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  England — was  formerly  in- 
habited by  the  SUtiri,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons,  and  was  investi- 

gated  geologically  by  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  with  a  view  to  the 
etenmnation  of  a  well-marked  series  of  rocks  more  ancient  than 
those  of  the  Carboniferous  svstem. 

The  Lower  members  of  this  series  include  a  vast  thickness  of 
deposits  below  those  originally  assumed  by  Sir  B>.  Murchison  as 
the  base  of  his  Silurian  rocks,  and  it  was  originally  proposed  by 
Prof.  Sedgwick,  who  first  observed  them  in  North  Wales,  that  the 
name  of  Cambrian  should  be  given  to  the  group  there  predomi- 
nant. After  minute  investi&^ation  of  the  rocks  and  fossils,  not 
only  in  the  British  Islands  out  throughout  Europe  and  North 
America^  it  appears  that  no  such  amount  of  difference  exists  in 
nature  between  the  Silurian  rocks  and  fossils  properly  so  called, 
and  these  lowest  fossiliferous  deposits,  as  to  Justify  the  use  of  both 
names ;  and  therefore  while  retaining  Prof,  oedgwick's  designation 
as  a  synonym,  it  seems  most  consistent  with  the  present  state  of 
science  to  omit  it  as  a  principal  heading. 

Lower  Silurian  Series, 

603.  Bocks  called  by  Sir  B.  Murchison  and  others  azoic,  as  not 
at  present  yielding  any  evidence  of  life  at  the  time  of  their  form- 
ation, are  found  in  Wales  occupying  an  intermediate  position 
between  crystalline  and  fossiliferous  rocks.  These  lowest  rocks 
include  the  Sarlech  grits  and  Llanberis  slates.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  Ireland  (on  the  coast  opposite  the  isle  of  Anglesea)  by 
similar  rocks,  in  which  remains  of  two  species  of  zoophytes  are 
found.  These  are  both  referred  to  the  same  genus  {Oldhamia), 
and  at  present  they  are  the  most  ancient  forms  of  organization 
that  have  been  determined.  The  rocks  consist  of  contorted  schists, 
of  the  kind  called  by  German  geologists  grauicaeke  (anglicised 
into  greywacke),  fine  and  coarse  grits,  ana  fine  purple  roofing- 
slates,  largely  worked  in  North  Wues,  altered  in  places  into  chlo- 
ritic  and  mica  schist,  and  in  others  into  quartz  rock.     The  pre- 

*  In  the  flnt  edition  it  was  thought  adTi«kble  to  oommcnee  with  existing  cieition  snd  proceed 
downwmds.  lliis  wiU  account  for  a  considerable  amount  of  difference  that  may  be  observed  in 
the  present  and  two  succeeding  chapters,  all  of  which  have  been  careftiUj  rewritten. 
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existing  masses  out  of  whose  materials  these  beds  were  formed, 
have  not  yet  been  found  in  the  British  Isbmds,  although  in  Bo- 
hemia ana  in  North  America  there  are  cr^staJline  ro^,  which 
from  their  underlying  position  are  known  to  be  of  still  higher  an- 
tiquity. The  thickness  of  the  oldest  mechanical  rocks  in  Wales 
(the  Harlech  and  Llanberis  series)  is  estimated  at  1500  feet. 

604.  Next  in  order,  and  also  exhibited  in  Wales,  are  the  Idnffula 
flag%  (about  2000  feet  thick),  containing  peculiar  fossils,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  gritstones  and  schists  with  imperfect  slaty 
cleavage,  passing  into  the  sandstones  and  fine  quartz  rock  of  the 
Stiper  stones  in  Shropshire.  Above  these  are  the  Trwnadoo  9late% 
(1000  feet),  and  above  these  again  the  Arenig  slates  and  Arenig 
parphyriea  (7000  feet).  In  all  this  ^reat  thickness  the  fossil 
nitherto  found  are  very  sparingly  distnbuted,  and  the  number  of 
species  is  very  small,  but  a  dif^rence  is  recognized  between  these 
species  and  those  of  overlying  rocks.  The  Lingula  (a  small  bivalve 
shell)  is  the  most  common  fossil ;  but  there  are  also  two  small 
trilobites,  a  shrimp-like  crustacean,  and  a  zoophyte. 

The  beds  above  described  are  sometimes  cdled  Cambrian^  but, 
as  already  explained,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  with  propriety 
from  the  Silurian  series. 

605.  The  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  North  American  geologists, 
ranging  into  the  western  states  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  andMinnesota, 
consists  of  pebble  beds,  grits  and  sandstones,  containing  Lingula 
and  the  other  fossils  of  tms  most  ancient  period.  In  Bohemia,  a 
larger,  but  similar  group  of  fossils,  characterises  a  series  of  argil- 
laceous schists,  reposing  on  other  schists  and  conglomerates,  in 
which  no  fossils  have  yet  been  found.  In  France,  to  the  north  of 
Angers,  and  in  Brittany,  a  long  series,  beginning  with  felspathic 
grits  with  manganese  {a/rkose)y  succeeded  oy  siliceous  limestone, 
slightly  magnesian,  clay-slate,  dolomite  ana  conglomerates,  and 
indudmg  the  remarkable  '  glossy  schists  of  Brittany,*  underlie 
fossiliferous  rocks,  which  have  been  identified  with  the  Llandeilo 
flags  and  Bala  limestone  of  Wales,  and  which  therefore  represent 
the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks  of  the  British  Islands.  In  Spain  the 
Sierra  Morena  near  Almaden  consists  of  schists  and  dark  lime- 
stones, with  sandstones,  probably  of  the  same  a^e.  In  Sweden 
the  arkose  immediately  overlying  granite,  and  still  horizontal  in 
position,  is  evidently  aerived  from  granite,  and  forms  a  sandstone 
and  millstone  grit.  This  is  succeeded  in  ascending  order  by  a 
fucoid  sandstone,  and  then  by  an  alum  schist,  both  the  latter 
rocks  containing  organic  remains,  which  have  been  long  recog- 
nized as  amonff  the  oldest  forms  of  existence.  These  ancient  rocks 

Sass  out  of  sight  towttfds  Bussia,  becoming  covered  up  with  newer 
eposits.    The  lowest  part  of  the  series  is,  however,  seen  in  Ger* 
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mttaj,  overlying  the  granitic,  gneissose  and  other  crystalline  rocks 
between  Saxony  and  Austria,  towards  the  Eichtel-Qebirge  of  Ba- 
varia. Lastly,  there  appear  to  be  beds  of  this  period,  though  un- 
fossiliferous,  in  the  flanks  of  the  Cheviot  hills  in  Scothmd. 

606.  The  newer  portion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series,  as  recog- 
nized by  Sir  B.  Murchison  in  the  Silurian  region,  consists  of  a 
series  of  hard,  dark-coloured,  sandy,  or  gritty  beds,  r^idily  split- 
ting into  flagstones,  which  are  largely  developed  near  the  town  of 
Ll^deilo  in  Caermarthenshire,  and  are  thence  called  Lkmdeilo 
flags^  These  beds  are  slightly  micaceous,  and  frequently  so  cal- 
careous as  to  contain  true  limestones.  The  Plynlimmon  and  Bala 
rocks  of  North  Wales  belong  to  this  part  of  the  series. 

OraptoUtea  (an  extinct  genus  of  zoophytes,  see  flg.  164)  are 
abundant  in  these  rocks ;  and  they  also  contain  numerous  corals, 
and  peculiar  crinoidal  forms  called  O^Hidea,  several  species  of  Orthia 
and  other  brachiopods,  and  several  Irilobites.  A  rock,  called  by  Sir 
B.  Murchison  '  volcanic  grit,'  and  by  the  (Government  surveyors 
'  volcanic  ash,'  has  been  found  intercalated  with  the  beds  of  this 
deposit.  Another  peculiar  rock,  with  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  oc* 
casionally  anthracite,  occurs  in  Dumfriesshire,  N.B.,  and  is  loaded 
with  the  remains  of  Graptolites,  which  have  been  regarded  as  suffi- 
ciently abundant  to  have  supplied  the  carbon  for  the  anthracite. 
These  zoophytes  are  representatives  of  the  Petmatula,  and  allied 
forms  atpresent  found.  Thev  are  extremely  abundant  in  Scandi- 
navia. The  Wrae  limestone  of  Peeblesshire  has  been  identified  with 
this  part  of  the  series  by  other  fossils. 

The  Uandeilo  flags  are  not  onlv  comparativelv  rich  in  fossils, 
but  in  parts  of  Shropshire,  near  the  village  of  Shelve,  they  con- 
tain lead  veins  of  some  importance,  and  similar  rocks  (schists 
and  grauwacke)  contain  both  lead  and  gold  at  Lead  Hills  in 
Scotlaoid. 

On  the  Continent  we  find  representative  rocks,  with  similar 
fossils,  in  certain  conglomerates  overlaid  by  bluish  schist  at  Angers 
(Ardaisea  de  Parennea)  in  France,  in  the  black  shivery  schists  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  in  Spain,  in  schists  and  quartzites  in  Bohemia, 
and  in  a  Larffe  series  oi  limestones,  overlaid  by  the  Vtiea  alatea  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  North  America.  These  latter  beds  con- 
tain Orthoceratites,  sometimes  of  gigantic  size,  and  niunerous  other 
fossils  of  extreme  interest.  All  the  beds  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
contain  Trilobites,  and  these  are  often  highly  characteristic. 

607.  The  Oaradoe  aandatonej  orimnally  regarded  by  Sir  B.  Mur- 
chison as  the  uppermost  of  two  subdivisions  of  his  liower  Silurian 
series,  is  now  found  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  lower  and  larger 
member  passing  into  the  Llandeilo  flags,  and  forming  a  passage 
bed  into  overlying  deposits,  which  are  often  unoonformaDle,  and 
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which  helong  munistakeably  to  the  Upper  Silurian  depositB. 
Masses  of  sand,  often  of  great  thickness,  found  in  the  MaLvem 
and  Ahberley  hills,  and  the  Berwyn  Mountaina  in  North  Wales, 
the  Coniston  grits  of  Westmoreland  and  elsewhere,  are  of  this 
period ;  and  the  remarkable  AmpeUte  schists  of  Brittany,  contain- 
ing Ghraptolites,  as  well  as  the  ^ptolite  schists  of  Dalecarlia  and 
Sweden,  and  the  TJnguUte  schists  near -St.  Petersburg,  are  also 
contemporaneous*.  The  American  representatives  consist  of  a 
group  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  between  the  Niagara 
fflroup  and  the  Hudson  river  group  of  the  New  York  State  Survey. 
The  Fenitmerus  (figs,  166, 167),  a  remarkable  fossil  genus  of 
bivalve  diells,  the  Obohis  or  ZTnffuUte,  species  of  OraptoUtes,  of 

_.    _^.  which   the  an- 

^-  ^^-  nexed  cut  (fig. 

164)  will  give 
an  idea,  and  se- 
veral Tiilobites, 
are  the  most 
common      and 

characteristic 

I  fossils    of   this 

a,  GnptoUteifoliaeeiu.  *.  G  Indenns.  P.*'*  ®^  ^^^   se- 

ries. The  genua 
Orthis,  although  not  confined  to  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  is  so  much 
more  abundant  there,  as  to  be  almost  characteristic,  and  Idnffula,  as 
already  stated,  gives  its  name  to  an  important  deposit. 

Several  univalve  shells  (cephalopodous  and  others)  are  incredibly 
abundant  in  certain  localities,  and  the  remains  of  marine  worms 
are  not  unfrequently  found  amongst  the  sands  and  grits.  No  less 
than  nine  eenera  of  Trilobites  are  exclusively  confined  to  this 
division,  and  several  corals  are  peculiar  to  it. 

608,  In  addition  to  the  localities  alreadv  referred  to  as  con- 
taining Lower  Silurian  rocks,  it  may  be  usenil  to  know  that  they 
have  been  found  in  Cornwall  sparingly ;  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Cum- 
berland and  the  Lake  district,  and  in  Scotland,  in  important  depo- 
sits ;  in  Ireland  abundantly ;  in  Eastern  Europe,  South  Africa, 
Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  South  America,  and  Australia.  Tliey 
are  usually  shales  and  schists,  or  gritstones,  more  or  less  fine,  but 
include  numerous  limestone  bands  and  lenticular  masses.  Al- 
though traces  of  fishes'  remains  have  not  yet  been  found  in  them, 
we  are  not  therefore  bound  to  conclude  that  no  such  animals  Uved; 


*  The  Norwegiui  roeka  ratemble  the  lower  itrmta  of  ihie  Engliah  SUnriAn  seriee  fai  niiienl 
cheneter  endfomila.  At  ChrietiaiiU  there  !■  a  group  consietiDg  of  duk  ahale,  i^te  and  elay, 
with  celcareoos  bends  and  gritatonet  orerlylng  them,  and  paaung  npwarda  into  etrsta  of  liflse* 
■tone,  whidi  abound  in  corius,  and  of  ■andetone,  thale,  and  conglomerate.  The  whole  Miiei  eoU'^ 
taint  foeaila  identiral  with  thoee  found  in  iht  Caiadoc  eandetone  and  the  Uandeilo  Saga. 
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as  it  was  the  o]^ion  of  one  of  the  most  profound  naturalists  of 
modem  times  (Prof.  E.  Forbes),  that  the  deposits  on  the  whole 
were  formed  in  deep  water,  under  circumstances  little  favourable 
to  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  vertebrata.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a  total  thickness  of  not  less  than  50,000  feet  of 
sedimentary  strata  has  been  deposited  in  the  tyjpicAl  district  of 
Siluria,  ana  is  referrible  to  the  lower  division  of  the  series. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  Older  palsBozoic  period, 
let  us  look  back  upon  the  collective  extent  of  these  deposits,  con- 
sidering them  in  the  order  of  their  formation. 

609.  Commencing  with  the  crystalline  and  altered  slates  of 
Cumberland,  North  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  proportion  of  argillaceous  matter  and  quartz  is 
much  greater,  and  the  mixture  with  calcareous  rocks  less,  than  in 
strata  of  more  recent  date.  Although  of  a  thickness  amounting 
to  many  thousand  feet,  the  sedimentary  deposits  forming  the  base 
of  the  Silurian  system  are,  almost  without  exception,  composed  of 
clay,  pebbles  or  boulders,  and  siliceous  sand ;  while  the  frequent 
presence  of  mica  seems  to  indicate  a  preponderance  of  ^anitic 
rocks  amongst  those  to  whose  de^pradation  aad  disintegration  this 
long  series  of  crystalline  slates,  mica-schists,  micaceous  sandstones, 
conglomerates,  imperfect  and  highly-altered  limestones,  and  quartz 
rock,  must  be  owing. 

The  unvaried  character  of  these  beds  over  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try, and  the  general  resemblance  among  the  oldest  sedimentary 
deposits,  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  materials  of  which  the  oridnal  framework  of 
the  solid  sur&ce  of  the  globe  was  composed.  No  such  appearance 
of  uniformity  is  seen .  in  the  igneous  and  altered  rocks  of  more 
modem  date,  nor  in  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Alps  or  other 
mountain  districts,  which,  indeed,  show  no  indications  that  can 
assist  us  in  determining  the  conditions  under  which  the  formation 
of  strata,  resembling  the  sub-Silurian  rocks,  would  be  possible.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Sedgwick  (whose  familiar  acquaintance 
with  aU.  the  geological  phenomena  of  the  lake  district,  combined 
with  his  profound  knowledge  of  crystalline  and  altered  rocks, 
render  him  well  qualified  to  offer  an  opiuion),  that  the  abundance 
of  igneous  rocks  associated  with  slates  of  mechanical  origin  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
alternate,  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  that  outbursts  of 
molten  rock  were  repeated,  from  time  to  time,  from  beneath  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  formation  of 
many  thousand  feet  of  strata.  Such  a  succession  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions, and  to  such  an  extent,  would  seem  to  be  totally  unparal- 
leled during  the  deposit  of  the  secondary  strata  of  our  Isles ;  nor 

p  5 
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is  anything  of  the  kind  observable  in  rocks  of  stiU  more  recent 
date.  It  may,  however,  appear  on  farther  consideration,  that  the 
chemical  condition  of  these  rocks  would  be  better  explained  by 
some  hypothesis  of  metamorphic  action,  and  it  is  not  unpossible 
that  if  such  circumstances  prevailed  during  more  recent  periods, 
they  may  have  produced  their  effect  in  districts  which  have  since 
been,  and  still  remain,  covered  with  water. 

At  the  same  time,  and  while  disturbing  action  was  going  on  in 
some  places,  other  parts  of  the  ancient  seas  appear  to  have  been 
subject  to  quiet  umnterrupted  deposits ;  but  the  general  character 
of  tne  beds  deposited  was  the  same ;  and  even  in  the  rocks  which 
form  the  base  of  the  Silurian  system,  where  the  micaceous  and 
sandy  flags  contain  a  few  calcareous  bands  and  a  moderate  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime,  we  can  often  recofi;nize  the  materials 
of  decomposed  &;raiute,  originally  formed  into  beds  of  gneiss  and 
mica  schist,  ana  then  employea  in  the  composition  of  quartzose 
and  micaceous  rocks,  now  sedimentary  and  fossiliferous. 

610.  On  the  whole,  the  history  of  the  Older  Silurian  period 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  agitation  and  change,  and  apparently 
of  rapid  deposit ;  and  if,  in  these  strata,  we  do  not  see  tilie  actual 
rocks  first  formed  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  earth,  we  are  at 
least  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  formations  more  uniform  in 
their  character,  more  extensive  in  the  area  over  which  they  are 
deposited,  and  of  a  thickness  enormously  greater,  than  is  the  caae 
with  the  other  and  newer  Paheozoic  formations ;  and  the  contrast 
is  still  more  striking  when  we  bring  them  into  comparison  with 
any  ^ups  of  strata  formed  during  the  Later  secondary,  or  the 
Tertiary  period. 

Upper  Silurian  Seriei. 

611.  The  Caradoc  sandstone,  as  originally  observed  by  Sir 
S.  Murchison^  is  covered  (often  unconformably)  with  other  rocka 
of  the  same  kmd,  loaded  with  fossils  extremely  different  in  specific 
character.  These  are  now  referred  to  the  Upper  Silurian  series, 
although  with  the  fossils  they  contain  are  associated  many  Lower 
Silurian  species.  It  appears  convenient  to  regard  these  deposits 
as  forming  the  base  of  the  Wenlock  shale,  which  is  the  name  given 
to  the  lower  ^  of  the  lower  division  of  this  series. 

612.  The  Wenlock  shale,  sometimes  called  the  Dudley  ehdcy 
consists  of  a  great  development  of  dirty-looking  argillaoeous  beds, 
rarely  micaceous,  and  containing,  here  and  there,  a  few  lumps  of 
impure  arfl;illaoeous  limestone.  The  colour  of  these  beds  varies 
from  a  pafo  grey  to  dark  grey  or  black.  Calcareous  concretions 
are  met  with  occasionally,  both  in  the  lower  and  upper  portions, 
and  the  lamin»  of  deposit  are  not  unfrequently  indicated  oy  large 
spheroidal  lumps ;  but  the  central  beds  are  soft,  incoherent,  and 
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easilf  washed  &wt.y,  an  imtance  of  which  ia  geen  along  the  eeearp- 
ment  of  Wenlock  Edge,  where  the  deep  valleye,  between  that 
ridge  and  the  Caradoc  hills,  indicate  the  extent  of  denudation 
th&t  has  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  seriee.  This  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  persistent,  and  it  is  by  far  the  largest  member 
of  the  Wenlock  formation,  while  the  luneatone  presentlv  to  be 
described  can  onl^  be  regarded  as  accidental  and  local.  The  fos- 
sils include  corals  and  IrUobitee,  and  one  species  of  G^ptolite 
(<7.  ttidmn*,  fig.  164,  p.  820). 

618.  The  Wenlock  or  DudUy  limeatone  Fig.  166. 

is  admirably  exhibited  in  the  rodt  on  which 
Dudlej  Gaetle  is  placed,  and  also  in  the 
beautiful  eacarpment  of  Wenlock  !Edge. 
The  remarkable  physical  featurea  of  this 
bed  of  limestone,  and  the  abundance  of 
foflsila,  of  which  the  simeied  diagram  (fig. 
165)  represents  a  common  species,  are  wdl 
known  and  highly  charsctenstic  Another 
characteristic  fossil  crustacean  (Aiapkut 
(Phacmg)  eaudatw)  will  be  found  repre- 
sented m  fig.  162. 

The  Weidock  limestone  rests  conform- 
ably on  the  Wenlock  shale,  and  is  made         cwmipw.  .«b«dd«, 
up  chiefiy  of  concretions  of  argiUaceous  « duin  ami. 

limestone,  extremely  fossiliferous,  separated  from  one  another  by 
beds  of  shale.  The  concretions  are  masdve,  and  valuable  for  lime- 
buming,  the  best  of  them  being  quarried  to  a  considerable  extent. 
They  ore  of  irregular  thickness  and  magnitude,  and  are  surrounded 
and  enclosed  by  beds  of  impure  clay  and  shale ;  the  clay  entering 
into  the  innumerable  interstices  ana  creyices  t£  the  limestone,  and 
giving  it  a  singular  mottled  appearance. 

614.  Occasionally,  however,  beds  of  argillaceouB  limestone  alter- 
nate with  shale ;  and  at  Wenlock  £dge,  and  elsewhere,  the  whole 
series  is  both  overl^d  and  underlaid  by  a  number  of  small  con- 
cretionary nodules  of  grey  limestone,  running  in  layers,  and  held 
together  by  shale,  with  which  the  nodulee  sometimes  unite,  and 
form  irregular  and  thin  beds  of  lenticular  limestone. 

Nodules,  common  in  the  Wenlock  limestone,  are  found  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  formation,  and  are  usuaUr  crystalline,  and  full 
of  corals  sai  encrinites ;  the  whole  group  of  the  Wenlock  series, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  numerous  concretionary  masses, 
■epamted  &om  each  other  by  a  vast  predominance  of  argillaceous 
matter. 

616.  The  next  rock  in  order  <rf  date — the  Ludlow  thole — resem- 
bles, in  colour,  appeanmce,  and  want  of  cohesion,  tito  middle  shales 
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of  the  Wenlock  ^up,  and  occure  in  valleyB  between  the  Wenlook 
and  Avmestry  hmeatone.  The  steep  escftrpmenta  of  aereral  hills 
west  of  Ludlow  expose  the  outcrop  of  the  strata  ;  and  their  junc- 
tion with  the  underlying  Weulock  limeetone  is  marked  by  a  seriea 
of  friable  etone-bonde,  containing  corals  and  spheroidal  concretions 
of  clayey  limestone,  alternating  with  beds  of  clay.  The  concre- 
tionary character  of  the  lower  part  of  the  series  is  very  remarkable  ; 
and  the  concretions  are  almost  invambly  formed  upon  some  oi^anic 
body  as  a  centre. 

The  main  portion  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  formation  is  compoeed 
of  dirty  shales,  locally  called  mudttonet ;  but  these  shales  change 
towards  the  upper  pait,  and  become  sUghtly  calcareous.  They  are 
then  succeeded  by  sandy  flagstones,  aleo  containing  calcareouH 
matter,  and  are  separated  by  courses  of  soapy  clay  (sometimes  used 
as  fiiUers*  earth)  from  the  overlying  beds  oi  limestone. 

616.  The  Aymettry  or  Lwdlowi  Imettone  differs  considerably 
from  the  Wenlock  limestone,  both  in  its  general  appearance,  and 
in  its  having  a  less  concretionatr  structure.  It  is  Bub-erystalline 
and  highly  fosBiliferoua,  and  is  nilly  developed  near  the  village  of 
Aymestry,  in  beds  from  one  to  five  feet  thick,  which  we  (^  an 
indigo  or  bluish-grey  colour,  mottled  with  white,  and  contain  nu.. 
merouB  layers  of  shells  and  corals. 

This  intermediate  calcareous  band  is  &equen%  absent  in  locali- 
ties where  the  other  portions  of  the  Ludlow  iormation  iq>pev  j 
but,  when  present,  it  may  usually  be  identified  as  well  by  its  Utho- 
logical peculiaritiesaabyaremarkable  fossil (PM»toinanM.£nwAA() 
(figs.  166, 167)  characteristic  of  it. 

Hg.  166.  Fig.  167. 


[Both  nlTH  imitail.]        Pentuiaui  KnighUi.       [Loncltadiail  Hctioo  IhrDatii  bolli 
thIth  thoiriDg  tbc  KplK-] 

The  lower  beds  of  the  Upper  Ludhv  formation  sometdmes  pass 
by  a  series  of  gradual  changes  from  the  Aymestry  limestone,  and 
may  sometimes  be  grouped  with  it.     These  lower  beds  are,  how* 
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Xower  Ludlow  shales.  It  is  usually  only  the  transitioii  beds  from 
the  underlying  limestone  that  are  calcareous ;  and  these  are  also 
remarkable  for  being  loaded  with  the  shells  of  a  species  of  Bra- 
chiopoda  {Terehratula  {Athyria)  namcula),  which  is  exceedingly 
common  wherever  this  rock  makes  its  appearance. 

617.  The  central  mass  of  the  Upper  liudlow  formation  is  made 
up  of  strata  containing  more  calcareous  matter  than  the  lower 
shales ;  and  this  impeifect  limestone,  being  mixed  with  an  argil- 
laceous paste,  forms  a  tolerably  durable  building-stone.  The  best 
stone  quarried  for  such  purpose  occurs  in  beds  not  exceeding  eight 
inches  in  thickness ;  and  its  surfisuse  is  firequently  marked  by  un- 
dulating ridges  and  furrows  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  rippling 
action  of  the  waves,  when  the  bed  formed  the  surface-bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  the  sediment  was  still  soft.  Markings  resembling 
those  which  would  be  made  by  the  passage  of  the  smaller  marine 
jinimals  over  sand  and  mud,  are  also  common  on  these  furrowed 
surfaces. 

618.  The  upper  beds  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks,  which  come 
next  in  order,  consist  chiefly  of  yellowish  sandstones  of  very  fine 
grain,  and  slightly  micaceous,  wmch  succeed  the  calcareous  strata 
just  described,  with  the  intervention  of  a  greyish-coloured  stone. 
Near  Downton  Castle  there  is  a  bed  of  greenish-grey  argillaceous 
sandstone,  resting  on  these  sandy  and  flaggy  beds,  and  almost  made 
up  of  the  remains  of  fiicoids  and  the  columns  of  some  soft  zoophyte, 
wnich  is  overlaid  by  another  fossiliferous  bed,  seldom  exceeding  a 
few  inches  in  thickness,  and  occasionally  dwindling  to  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  This  singular  stratum  is  a  matted  mass  of  the  scales, 
defensive  fins,  jaws,  teeth,  and  coprolites  of  fishes,  united  together, 
with  a  few  small  shells,  by  a  cement  in  which  variable  proportions 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  bitumen  are  dis- 
seminated. Above  this,  again,  a  succession  of  micaceous  sandstones 
passes  insensibly  into  the  lower  beds  of  the  Old  red  sandstone. 

619.  The  Tuestone  has  usually  been  described  as  the  lowest 
member  of  the  Old  red  sandstone  series,  but  is  now  regarded  as 
ISQurian,  and  possesses  very  marked  characters  both  in  structure 
and  fossil  contents.  It  is  clearly  defined,  occupying  the  loftiest 
parts  of  the  escarpments  of  a  wild  mountain  range,  attaining  an 
elevation  of  1500  to  1600  feet,  and  running  from  Uangadock,  in 
Caermarthenshire,  in  a  north-easterlv  direction  through  Breck- 
nockshire, to  Builth  on  the  borders  of  Badnorshire. 

Throughout  this  range  tilestones  are  extensively  quarried,  and 
consist  of  hard  finely-laminated  micaceous  and  quartzose  sandstones 
of  a  greenish  colour,  usually  associated  with  reddish-coloured  shales, 
whidi  decompose  into  a  red  soil.  In  this  part  of  the  system  orga- 
nic remains  are  abundant  in  particular  locauties,  and  often  indicate 
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the  lines  of  deposit,  when  transverse  deava^  and  the  faces  of 
joints  would  otherwise  render  the  bedding  dfficult  to  be  distin* 
guished.  These  fossils  agree  generallj  wiw  those  of  the  underly* 
ing  rocks. 

620.  In  Westmoreland  and  the  lake  district,  the  upper  part  of 
the  Silurian  system  consists  of  a  noble  series  of  sandy  flagstones, 
with  imperfect  slaty  bands,  based  on  calcareous  slates  and  the 
limestone  of  Ooniston  Water^Head.  The  slaty  bands  are  some* 
times  calcareous,  but  do  not  contain  limestone  nt  for  use ;  and  the 
series  terminates  with  red  fossiliferous  strata,  the  fossils  occurring 
in  concretions  of  limestone.  The  Silurian  ^up  in  this  district, 
although  repeated  by  several  undulations,  is  of  great  thicknesSi 
and  contains  several  fossils  peculiar  to  it,  but  the  greatest  portion 
are  of  known  Upper  Silurian  types.  The  Ireleth  slates  have  been 
identified  with  tne  Wenlock  series,  and  the  overlying  slates,  grits, 
and  flags  of  the  Winandermere  series  with  the  Lower  Ludlow. 
There  is  then  a  hard  sandy  flagstone  representing  the  Upper  Lud- 
low and  true  tilestones  on  the  banks  of  the  Lune  and  near  Kendal. 

621.  The  beds  of  the  Upper  Silurian  system,  from  the  Lower 
Wenlock  to  the  Upper  Ludlow  shales,  present,  amidst  all  the  dis- 
turbances by  whicn  they  have  been  affected,  an  appearance  of 
having  been  deposited  in  seas  more  tranquil  on  the  whole  than 
those  of  the  earlier  period ;  and  they  exhibit  a  distinct  lithological 
character,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  a  peculiarity,  not  more  strikingly  seen  in  the 
Silurian  strata  of  England  than  in  the  contemporaneous  rocks  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  of  Bussia,  and  also  of  North  America.  The 
coralline  limestones  of  this  period  offer  sufficient  proof  that  a 
change  had  taken  place,  although  the  conditions  which  governed 
the  miration  of  species  upon  the  globe  had  not  yet  been  brought 
into  action  so  completely  as  to  efface  the  marks  of  the  preceding 
and  earliest  period. 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  that  certain  common  lithological  cha- 
racters pervade  most  of  the  strata  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formations 
in  England ;  but  that,  while  the  subdivisions  established  by  Sir 
B.  Murchison  are  persistent  throughout  a  large  tract  of  Shropshire, 
Badnorshire,  and  Herefordshire,  their  lithological  details,  as  might 
indeed  have  been  anticipated,  do  not  apply  to  other  and  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  Silurian  oistrict  the  total  thickness 
of  the  two  formations  (the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow)  has  been  esti- 
mated at  6000  feet,  and  the  beds  exhibit  every  appearance  of  slow 
deposition  in  the  finely  laminated  shales  and  micaceous  fossiliferous 
sandstones  which  abound  in  them. 

622.  Upper  Silurian  rocks  are  developed  very  widely  upon  the 
earth.    They  have  been  found  in  Scandinavia  and  Bussia,  in  Bohe- 
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mia  and  yarious  parts  of  Otermajij  and  Belgium,  in  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  yarious  parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  South  Africa,  and 
Australia.  They  are  admirably  exhibited  in  the  northern  purt  of 
North  America,  and  recur  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  They  have  also 
been  proved  to  exist  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  sea.  iEnrerywhere 
the  general  character  of  the  rock  is  remarkably  similar. 

Devonian,  or  Old  red  sandstone  series* 

623.  The  various  rocks  called  by  English  geologists  ^'Deyonian'' 
or  "Old  red  sandstone,"  are  widely  distributed  in  the  British 
Islands  and  throughout  Europe,  and  are  characterized  by  distinct 
groups  of  fossils.  The  name  Old  red  sandstone  is  derived  from 
the  mineral  peculiarities  of  the  beds  in  Herefordshire  and  Scotland, 
and  Devonian  from  the  schists  of  Devonshire  found  to  be  contem- 
poraneous. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  subdivisions  of  the 
group: — 

OLD  BED  SAITDSTONE  SEBIES. 

HSBBT0BD8HIBI.  BCOTIiAirD. 

r  Qoartfoee  yellow  aandstone. 
Old  i«d  oonglameirate    <  Ijnpure  limestone. 

I,  Gntty  red  sandstone. 
Gornstone Grey  fissile  sandstone. 

(B«d  and  yari^ted  sandstones. 
Great  conglomerate. 
DEYOIOAN  SEBIES. 

DBVOKSHIBB.  BHIKIBH  FBOVIKCBS. 

Galcareous  grits  and  impure  Umestones.  fWissenbach  slates   and   Spiri&r 
Bed  flagstones.  \     sandstone. 

Galcareous  slates  and  Plymouth  lime*    Oaloeola  slates* 
stones.  StringooephaluSjOrBifel  limestone. 

dymenia  and  goniatite  limestones, 
with  schists. 

624.  The  Old  red  sandstone  of  England  and  Wales  consists  of 
various  strata  of  limestone^  marl,  and  sandstone,  altematine;  with 
great  thicknesses  of  conglomerate,  which  often  pass  upwarcU  into 
overlying  sandstones.  The  series  ranges  over  a  considerable  breadth 
of  country,  rising  into  lofty  mountains,  occupying  extensive  plains, 
and  occasionaQy  exhibiting  an  enormous  thickness. 

625.  In  North  Wales,  although  the  Old  red  sandstone  retains 
its  ffeneral  character,  it  is  inferior  in  thickness  and  importance  to 
its  development  in  Herefordshire  and  South  Wales.  It  increases 
as  we  advance  further  northwards  into  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland, where  it  appears  as  an  irregular  conglomerate.    In  this 
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part  of  England  its  largest  development  is  near  the  foot  of  Ulls* 
water,  and  it  rises  into  a  succession  of  round-topped  hills  several 
hundred  feet  high,  the  beds  being  of  great  thickness.  No  true 
passage  is  there  discernible  into  the  overlving  limestones. 

626.  The  eomttanes  consist  of  a  numoer  of  argiLLaceous  marlv 
beds,  sometimes  alternating  with  sandstone  and  sometimes  witn 
impure  limestone,  affording,  by  decomposition,  the  soil  of  the  rich- 
est tracts  of  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire.  The  lower  part 
of  this  series  very  often  contains  flaggy  beds  of  a  greenish  colour, 
and  highly  micaceous,  which  are  usiuJlv  more  or  less  intermixed 
with  parti-coloured  marls,  or  soft  argillaceous  sandstones,  not  so 
compact  as  the  rock  which  encloses  them.  The  surface  of  the 
sandstone  is  frequently  worn  into  irregular  holes  and  patches. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  sandstones  are  too  entirely  local  to  allow 
of  any  general  lithological  character  being  given,  but  the  impure 
concretionary  limestone,  which  is  more  especially  denominated 
comstone,  appears  at  intervals  in  lenticular  masses  through- 
out the  whole  district,  contracting  and  expanding  in  the  most 
capricious  manner:  sometimes  replaced  by  finer  and  more  crystal- 
line limestone,  and  sometimes  alternating  with  hard  flaggy  sand- 
stones. Nearly  the  whole  of  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
Herefordshire  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  Shropshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire, are  occupied  by  this  formation.  In  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  range,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Towey,  in  Caermar- 
thenshire,  the  limestones  are  most  folly  developed,  becoming  much 
thicker,  and  also  more  crystaUine,  than  in  other  parts. 

627.  The  highest  beds  of  the  series,  the  Old  red  eon^lomeratet, 
by  no  means  always  consist  of  conglomerates,  being  more  frequently 
composed  of  beds  of  sandstone,  hard  and  finely  grained,  alternating 
with  mottled  marls.  The  lower  portion  capping  the  escarpment 
of  the  comstone.  in  Herefordshire,  furnishes  tnick  beds  of  valuable 
building  material,  and  is  occasionally  quarried  for  tiles.  The 
upper  beds  are,  for  the  most  part,  less  compact,  and  commencing 
as  a  fine  conglomerate  they  aiterwards  become  coarser,  and  alter- 
nate with  bands  of  red  and  green  argillaceous  marl. 

The  loftiest  points  occupied  by  this  deposit  are  the  Vans  of 
Caermarthen  and  Brecon,  the  former  2590,  and  the  latter  2500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  hills  are  made  up  of  a  con-> 
glomerate  composed  of  white  quartz  pebbles  imbedded  in  a  red 
matrix ;  and  it  is  this  quaHzose  conglomerate  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  uppermost  group  of  the  formation. 

628.  In  Scotland  the  base  of  the  whole  system  consists  of  an  ex* 
tensive  and  thick  conglomerate  rising  into  a  lofty  mountain-chain 
in  the  county  of  Caithness,  and  attaining  an  elevation  of  8500  feet 
in  the  hill  called  Morrheim.     Between  this  and  the  middle  beds 
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there  mterrenes  a  great  thickness  of  arenaceous  strata,  containmg 
conglomerates. 

The  middle  group  of  the  Old  red  sandstone  of  Scotland, 
corresponding  to  the  eomstone  of  England,  is  developed  in  For- 
farshire, in  Morayshire,  and  in  the  grej  sandstone  of  ^alruddery, 
where  the  lower  beds  are  absent.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
pf  rocks  of  a  bluish  grej  colour,  sometimes,  as  at  BaLruddery, 
resenibling  the  Silurian  mudstones,  at  others  forming  a  hard  fissile 
flagstone  exported  as  a  paving-stone,  and  occasionally  appearing 
in  beds  of  mable  stratined  c&y,  easily  washed  away  by  the  sea. 
The  colour  throughout  is  grey,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  a 
marked  difference  from  the  English  contemporaneous  beds,  which 
are  chiefly  red  and  green  marls. 

.  The  uppermost  Scotch  beds  are  highly  arenaceous,  and  often 
consist  of  sandstone  conglomerates.  There  is  an  intermediate 
calcareous  band,  barren  of  fossils  and  of  somewhat  singular  com* 
position,  yielding  unequally  to  the  weather,  and  exhibiting  a 
Drecciated  aspect.  It  contams  masses  of  chert  exceedingly  hard,, 
apparently  of  contemporaneous  origin.  The  bed  is  several  yards 
in  thickness,  and  is  very  persistent,  being  found  both  in  Moray 
and  in  Eife,  localities  120  miles  apart. 

629.  The  Devonian  beds,  technically  so  called,  present  a  series 
so  distinct  that  no  relations  of  mineral  or  mechanical  condition 
can  be  traced  between  them  and  the  Old  red  sandstones.  The 
lower  beds  are  found  amongst  the  calcareous  slates  of  Cornwall 
and  South  Devon.  These  calcareous  slates  are  occasionally  fossiH- 
ferous,  and  are  based  upon  an  impure  limestone.  The  Plymouth 
limestone  in  the  south,  and  a  group  of  coarse  arenaceous  beds  in 
the  north  of  Devon,  together  with  the  general  series  of  Cornish 
rocks,  are  all  included  among  these  calcareous  slates.  Through* 
out  the  whole  series  fossils  occur,  but  they  are  very  unequally 
distributed,  being  locally  abundant,  although,  owing  to  the  metfU 
morphic  character  of  many  of  the  beds,  they  are  sometimes  much 
altered,  and  frequently  obliterated.  The  upper  beds  consist  of  coarse 
red  flags  and  slates,  sometimes  alternating  with  or  overlaid  by  other 
slates  and  limestones,  occasionally  passing  into  calcareous  grits. 

680.  The  development  of  the  Old  red  sandstone  and  the  con- 
temporaneous beds  in  Ireland  is  peculiarly  interesting.  In  the 
south  of  Ireland,  as  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  the  sequence  is 
perfect  from  the  upper  beds  of  the  Silurian  system  into  the  lower 
oeds  of  an  extensive  series  of  coarse  conglomerates,  which  there 
represent  the  Old  red  sandstone,  and  these  pass  upwards  through 
the  numerous  gradations  of  the  same  formation  in  Herefordshire, 
until  they  are  at  length  replaced  by  roofing-slates,  resembling 
those  at  the  top  of  the  Devonian  series  of  Devonshire. 
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681.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  Lower  Devonian  beds  are 
found  in  France,  the  limestones  of  Xa  Sarthe  and  Nehou  in  Nor^ 
mandy  being  of  this  period,  and  corresponding  with  the  lower 
grejwacke  of  the  Bhine  and  the  limestones  of  the  Eifel.  In  Brit- 
tany, and  in  the  Bas  Boulonnais,  the  Upper  Devonian  rocks  are 
well  exhibited,  and  are  highly  fossiliferous.  Some  of  the  Fyren- 
nean  altered  limestones  are  also  Devonian,  and  so  also  are  depoaitB 
in  Lower  Silurian  depressions  in  the  Sierra  Morena  in  Spain. 

632.  The  banks  of  the  Bhine  and  the  adjacent  country  are  rich  in 
Devonian  rocks.  Overlying  the  Ardennes  elates  (which  may  be  re- 
garded either  as  Silurian  or  as  a  passage-series)  are  slaly  schists, 
unpure  limestones,  and  quartzose  rocks,  of  which  the  Wissenhaeh 
slates  J  with  numerous  fossils,  are  representatives.  The  Ckmb  slates 
are  of  the  same  age.  Above  these  beds  are  other  schists,  sand- 
stones, and  limestones ;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  the 
Oaleeola  slate  appears,  with  the  great  central  calcareous  mass  of 
the  Mfel  limestone,  also  called  the  Stringocephalus  limestone^  above 
and  amongst  it. 

This  highly  fossiliferous  deposit,  abounding  with  shells,  corals, 
and  encrinites,  is  covered  up  by  limestones  and  shales,  in  which 
Clymenia  and  Goniatite  (remarkable  cephalopodous  genera)  are 
extremely  abundant. 

633.  The  Devonian,  or  Old  red  sandstone  formations  of  Bussia, 
occupy  a  tract  nearly  as  larse  as  the  whole  of  the  British  Islands, 
and  rest  conformably  upon  low  plateaux  of  Silurian  rocks,  attain- 
ing heights  of  from  500  to  900  feet  above  the  sea>level. 

in  d^erent  parts  of  the  large  tract  of  country  occupied  by  forma- 
tions of  this  geological  period,  there  occur  varieties  of  mineral 
composition  and  lithological  character  quite  as  great  as  those 
already  described  in  speaking  of  the  contemporaneous  rocks  in 
our  own  country  and  Germany ;  and  the  fossils  consist  of  nearly 
all  those  which  are  most  characteristic  of  the  different  beds  in 
each,  together  with  a  few  species  not  met  with  in  Western 
Europe. 

On  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  chain,  the  Devonian  rocks,  overlying 
Fentamerus  limestones,  appear  in  the  form  of  limestones  ana 
schistose  beds  with  grits,  the  limestones  resembling,  in  their  dark 
colour  and  sub-crystalline  aspect,  those  of  South  Devon,  and  the 
whole  group  quite  as  dissimilar  from  that  occurring  in  the  flat 
regions  of  Bussia,  as  are  the  rocks  of  the  same  age  in  the  south- 
west of  England  from  the  conglomerates  and  tilestones  of  the  Old 
red  sandstone. 

In  the  heart  of  Bussia,  again,  there  exists  a  great  dome-like 
elevation,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  composed  of  strata  loaded  with  foesila 
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charactemtic  of  the  DeTonian  ^ertem.  But  these  strata  are  veiy 
unlike  aiay  other  known  Devonian  beds  in  their  lithotof^cal  cha> 
lacter,  being  composed  of  yellow  and  white  marlstonea  and  lime- 
Btones,  the  latter  often  magnesian. 

634.  It  is  intereflting  to  find  that  the  Devonian  B^stem,  which 
occupies  BO  important  a  place  in  European  Geology,  ia  repeated 
on  the  continent  of  America,  with  nearly  the  same  lithological 
characters,  and  the  same  species  of  organic  remains.  In  the 
Western  States  of  North  Ajuerica,  towards  the  AUeghaniea,  a 
group  of  about  150  feet  of  strata  haa  been  described,  strikingly 
resembling  the  lower  part  of  the  Old  red  sandstone  of  Scothmd, 
and  containing  similar  species  of  fossil  fish.  These  rocks,  the 
CaUkiU  Group  of  American  geologiste,  thicken  out  towards  the 

Fig.  168. 
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east,  pneeiring  their  hthological  peculiarities,  and  attaining  a 
thickness  of  1000  or  1600  feet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York,  where  they  paes  insensibly  into  the  earboniferoua  strata. 
In  other  parts  of  Sorth  America,  as,  for  instance,  in  Canada,  it 
is  ahnost  certain  that  contemporaneous  beds  exist. 

Devonian  beds  occur  also  in  South  America,  in  the  Bolivian 
Andes,  and  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  while  other  portions  have 
been  detected  in  Australia,  and  probably  occupy  a  part  of  several 
of  the  islands  of  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

635.  The  alatcs  and  schists  of  the  Devonian  period  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall  are  not  unfrequently  traversed  by  systems  of 
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Teins  containing  metalliferoiifi  ores  of  variouB  kinds.  D^kes  of 
Ciyetallme  rock  aleo  are  met  with,  proving  that  many  important 
disturbauceB  cionnected  vith  the  protnudon  of  crystalline  rock 
muBt  be  regarded  as  more  modem  than  the  period  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  these  strata.  The  metals  most  aoimdant  in  Devonian 
rocks  in  the  British  Islands  are  copper  and  tin  in  the  east  and 
west  veina,  and  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  in  those  truuverae  to  this 
principal  dii«ction. 

636.  The  fossils  of  the  Old  red  sandstone  are  extremely  inters 
eating.     They  include  in  Ireland,  in  the  upper  beds,  fragments 
of  vegetation  like  those  found  in  the  more  modem  strata  of  the 
coal-measures,  and  in  Scotland,  re- 
mains of  wood.    Corals  are  very  nu-  Fig- 172. 
merouB  in  the  limestones,  both  in  De- 
vonshire and  on  the  Continent,  and  of 
these,  the  Amplearue,  already  figured 
(fl^.  137),  and  Favontet  are  charac- 
teristic.    EncriniteB  are  not  less  re- 
markable.    The  bivalvee  include  nu- 
merous   brachiopods,    among    which 
the  Stringoctphalu*  (figa.  168,  169), 
the  Calceola   (fig.  172),  and  a  spe- 
dee  of  Spirifer  (Atrypa  retieularit), 
are    eminently    characteristic  ;     and              c«ieeoU  undiiini. 
also  some  lamellibranchiata,  of  which  Megalodon  (figs.  151, 170)  is 
easily  distinguished*.     Several  univalves  (Macrockeilu*,  Murohi- 
tonia,  and  others),  some  cephalopoda  (Cli/menia  (fig.  171),  Cvr- 
tooeroi,  Oyrocerat,   &c.),    and    pteropods   {Qonviaria),   are  alBO 
important. 

Some  remarkable  forma  of  Trilobites  (Brontes  aniSomalonotm) 
ore  also  peculiar  to  the  period ;  and  there  are  fragments  of  a  huge 
crustacean  {Pterygotwi),  found  in  the  Arbroath  paving-atones. 
These  foasila  are  <^ed  by  the  quarrymen  '  Seraphim.' 

But  it  is  chiefly  the  fishes  that  render  the  fossils  of  the  Old 
red  sandstone  interesting.  These  include  some  of  verr  singular 
form  (fiephala*pi«,  Pferichthvt),  and  one  at  least  of  gigantio 
dimensions  {Atterolepig),  all  clothed  with  strong  bony- plates,  and  ' 
the  latter  exhibiting  a  reptilian  character  in  the  teeth.  Other 
fish  also,  covered  with  bony  and  enamelled  scales,  were  of  more 
ordinary  proportions.  In  the  uppermoat  beds  of  the  Old  red 
sandstone,  near  Elgin,  the  nearly  complete  skeleton  of  a  reptile 
(Telerpetim)  was  found  in  1851,  and  m>m  the  same  quarry  foot- 
prints of  a  quadruped,  probably  a  tortoise,  have  been  obtained. 
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The  reptile  presents  Lacertian  combined  with  Batrachian  cha- 
racters.    It  was  probably  about  6  inches  in  extreme  length. 

Lower  Carboniferous  series, 

637.  The  deposits  associated  under  the  general  name  of  Ckir* 
honiferous  system^  include  some  of  the  most  important  accumula- 
tions of  mineral  wealth  met  with  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  thej 
require,  therefore,  careful  and  somewhat  detailed  notice.  There 
are  two  principal  divisions,  the  TTpper  and  Lower,  the  latter 
including  the  Carhoniferotu  limestone  and  Millstone  grit  of  English 
geologists,  and  the  former  the  Goal-measures. 

As  developed  in  England,  the  Carboniferous  system  consists  of 
an  extended  series  of  highly  fossiHferous  limestones,  alternating 
with  sandstones  and  shides,  the  latter  frequently  containing  a 
large  number  of  the  remains  of  vegetables,  which  in  some  cases 
are  so  abundant  as  to  form  valuable  seams  of  coal.  The  relative 
position  of  the  different  rocks  with  respect  to  the  coal  is  not 
constant.  The  presence  of  carbon  is  the  characteristic  feature 
both  in  the  upper  and  lower  divisions ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
series  there  occur  at  intervals  bands  of  carbonaceous  matter  only 
occasionally  of  importance  as  coal,  but  sufficiently  indicative  of 
the  vicinity  of  land  clothed  with  vegetation. 

638.  The  Chrboniferous  or  Mountain  limestone  forms  in  England 
the  true  base  of  the  series,  but  it  is  by  no  means  always  present. 
It  may  be  regarded  partlv  as  a  coral  reef,  and  partly  as  a  mass  of 
drifted  calcareous  mud,  almost  made  up  of  corals,  encrinites,  shells, 
and  remains  of  fishes.  The  limestone  is  much  metamorphosed, 
and  is  frequently  semi-crystalline.  Sometimes  bands  of  unpure 
coal  occur,  which  in  other  countries  are  of  greater  value  ana  ex- 
tent than  with  us.  In  the  South-western  extremity  of  England, 
imperfect  coal-measures,  called  culm,  replace  the  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  this  is  the  case  also  in  Bussia,  and  perhaps  else- 
where. In  Ireland,  a  peculiar  sandy  deposit  commences  the 
series. 

639.  The  Carboniferous  system,  as  exhibited  in  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire,  consists  of  a  magnificent  development  of  mountain 
limestone,  to  whose  presence  the  pictmresque  scenery  of  those 
counties  is  due,  the  limestone  being  partly  overlaid  on  the  east, 
west,  and  north,  by  the  millstone  grit.  The  lower  part  of  the 
millstone  grit,  however,  is  sometimes  represented  by  a  series  of 
laminated  and  often  bituminous  shales,  which  rest  immediately  on 
the  limestone  and  contain  some  bands  of  ironstone,  and  a  few 
thin  black  limestones;  while  the  upper  part  consists  of  several 
hundred  feet  of  pebbly  grits  and  other  sandstones  alternating  with 
thin  bad  coal. 
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640.  Purther  north,  and  in  the  north-western  part  of  York- 
shire, the  mountain  limestone  becomes  a  still  more  important  and 

I>rominent  member  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  and  is  capable  of 
ocal  subdivision,  forming  two  groups,  whose  total  thickness  is 
about  1800  feet.  Of  these  two,  the  lower,  the  Scar  lUneHane^  pre- 
sents bold  bluff  precipices,  and  is  pierced  in  many  places  by  large 
natural  caverns ;  and  Doth  here  ana  in  the  upper  strata  (the  Yore' 
dale  rocks),  the  limestone  is  remarkably  different  from  the  con- 
temporaneous beds  in  the  south,  contaming  thin  seams  of  coal, 
sometimes  worked,  and  divided  into  several  beds  by  partitions  of 
grit  and  shale.  The  Yoredale  rocks  thus  contain  at  least  five 
distinct  beds  of  limestone,  alternating  with  freestones,  flagstones, 
&c.,  and  attaining  a  thickness  of  as  much  as  a  thousand  feet. 

641.  The  ctdmiferous  series  of  Devonshire  occupies  a  great 
trough,  the  axis  of  which  ranges  east  and  weqt»  ana  ezten£  for 
about  fifty  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
miles.  Grossing  the  edge  of  this  trough,  we  find  a  black  lime- 
stone, overlaid  by  siliceous  flagstones ;  and  these  are  followed  by 
sandstones  and  carbonaceous  and  calcareous  shales,  which  spra- 
dually  become  harder,  and  pass  into  siliceous  bands  of  a  &rk 
colour,  with  earthy  carbonaceous  partings,  surmounted  by  a  re- 
gular thick-bedded  sandstone,  resembli^  the  gritstones  of  the 
coal-measures. 

642.  The  upper  culm-measures  of  Devonshire  are  composed  of 
sandstones  ana  indurated  shales  (the  latter  containing  the  eulm)^ 
and  are  of  great  thickness,  the  beds  being  perpetually  mterrupted, 
and  repeated  over  again  by  fiiults,  besides  presenting  an  incre- 
dible number  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  lines,  all  of  them  ranging 
east  and  west,  parallel  to  the  strike  .of  the  beds.  The  sandstones 
of  this  gronp  are  generally  close-grained,  and  of  a  grey  or  greenish- 
grey  colour,  passing  occasionafiy  into  flagstone  and  laminated 
arenaceous  shale,  with  fine  ripple-marks  at  the  partings.  The 
shales  vaij  in  appearance  from  sandy  beds  to  sofb  slaty  days,  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  common  coal  shales ;  and  amongst 
these  latter  are  occasionally  found  dark  carbonaceous  bands,  con- 
taining obscure  vegetable  markings,  discoloured  by  pyrites. 

643.  In  Ireland  the  mountain  mnestone  occupies  an  important 
place,  and  consists  of  two  great  bands  of  lim^tone,  with  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  shale,  argillaceous  limestone  and  sandstone 
interposed,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  eak>  or  calp  slate. 
It  is  chiefly,  however,  in  the  northern  and  middle  districts  that 
the  calp  is  found,  and  it  gradually  thins  out  towards  the  south. 
Beneath  the  lower  limestone  another  series  of  schistose  beds  (the 
earbon^erous  slate)  occurs,  and  this  rests  on  sandstone  beds, 
often  alternating  with  shale,  and  occasionally  with  limestone. 
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The  carboniferous  slate  of  the  south  of  Ireland  differs  in  litho- 
logical  character  from  that  of  the  middle  and  northern  regions, 
but,  firom  the  evidence  of  fossils,  the  two  must  be  looked  on  as 
contemporaneous. 

644.  In  the  Western  part  of  Europe,  the  lower  Carboniferous 
beds  are  developed  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  England;  the 
lower  beds  in  Westphalia  passing  into  calcareous  shales,  con- 
taining fossil  remains  of  the  carboniferous  type.  These  are 
assumed  as  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  They  are 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  group  of  black  imperfect  limestones 
and  siliceous  schists  {Kieseliehiefer  of  the  Ghermans),  consider- 
ably expanded  and  traceable  for  some  distance,  wluch  are  re- 
garded as  the  equivalents  of  the  English  mountain  limestone,  the 
underlying  beds  representing  the  shales  occasionally  met  with  in 
England  when  the  sequence  to  the  older  rocks  is  complete.  In 
these  carbonaceous  schists  a  peculiar  flat,  oval  and  corrugated  shell 
(JPondanomya  JBeehert)  is  highly  characteriBtic. 

645.  The  black  limestone  is  extremely  carbonaceous,  argilla- 
ceous, and  fetid,  and  it  corresponds  so  entirely  in  mineral  cha- 
racter with  the  culm  limestone  of  Devonshire,  that  the  description 
of  the  one  rock  might  almost  serve  for  the  other,  not  merely  as 
regards  its  general  appearance  and  lithological  character,  but  also 
b^use  the  organic  remains, — ^the  Gt)niatites  and  Posidoniffi, — 
with  which  the  rocks  in  Devonshire  are  loaded,  are  in  Westphalia 
also  by  far  the  most  abundant  fossils  of  the  deposit.  On  the 
continent,  however,  the  culm  limestone  passes  upwards  into 
another  limestone  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  this  bed  contains  all 
the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  the  true  English  mountain  lime- 
stone. 

646.  Advancing  still  further  eastwards,  we  find  in  Bussia  that 
the  lower  carboniferous  beds  consist  of  incoherent  sandstone, 
alternating  with  a  bituminous  shale,  which  sometimes  contains 
thin  bands  of  impure  coal  and  impressions  of  plants ;  the  whole 
being  surmounted  by  various  beds  of  limestone,  which  form  the 
central  group  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  Of  these  beds,  the 
lowest  is  usually  of  a  dark  colour,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe ; 
but  the  middle,  and  most  extensive,  differs  entirely  firom  any  con- 
temporaneous rock,  being  of  a  milk-white  colour,  resembling 
chalk,  and  loaded  with  flints.  It  is  also  of  considerable  thickness, 
and  extremely  fossiliferous,  and  alternates  with  beds  of  compact 
yellow  magnesian  limestone,  and  bands  of  red  or  greenish  snale 
or  marl,  while  associated  with  it  there  are  splendid  masses  of 
white  gypsum  and  thin  bands  of  limestone  interstratified.  The 
third,  or  upper  division  of  the  series,  is  scarcely  less  remarkable 
than  the  central,  being  almost  entirely  made  up  of  myriads  of 
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fossil  bodies  (called  Fusidina),  resembling  srains  of  wheat,  and 
forming  a  limestone  which  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  loftj  cliffs  which  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and 
also  in  the  coal  region  between  the  rivers  Dnieper  and  Don. 

647.  In  Northern  Bussia,  and  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Volga, 
the  central  limestone  of  the  Carboniferous  system  is  totally  devoid 
of  coal,  which  is  found  in  shales  and  sandstones,  interstratified 
with  thin  courses  of  limestone  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  and 
in  this  respect  exhibits  a  resemblance  to  the  lower  beds  of  the 
mountain  limestone  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  south  of  Hussia,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  central  beds  of  the  Carboniferous  system  are 
occasionally  productive  of  good  bituminous  as  well  as  anthracitic 
coal,  offering,  in  some  points,  very  striking  analogies  in  mineral 
condition  to  the  great  South  Welsh  basin.  The  northern  beds 
are  nearly  horizontal,  but  the  coal-field  in  the  south  appears  to 
have  been  disturbed,  and  to  have  been  broken  up  by  faults. 

648.  North  America  presents  some  interestmg  facts  with  re- 
spect to  the  rocks  now  under  consideration.  The  Carboniferous 
series  of  Pennsvlvania  is  based  upon  massive  sandstones,  conglo** 
merates,  and  snales,  overlying  a  bed  of  fossiliferous  limestone. 
Besting  upon  this  group,  whicn  is  of  great  and  uniform  thickness, 
there  is  a  deposit  of  red  shale,  which  varies  in  thickness  from 
8000  to  less  than  100  feet,  and  is  supposed  to  thin  out  and 
disappear  to  the  south-west ;  and  this  is  partly  overlaid  and  partly 
replaced  by  a  hard  coarse  conglomerate,  very  thin  towaros  the 
north-west,  but  rapidly  swelling  out,  and  becoming  from  800  to 
1200  feet  thick  towards  the  south-east.  None  of  these  formations 
contain  profitable  coal,  although  the  remains  of  plants  are  found 
in  them,  and  a  few  seams  about  a  foot  thick  occur  in  the  red 
shales.  The  coal-measures  themselves  form  the  uppermost  part  of 
the  series,  and  consist  of  micaceous  sandstones,  arenaceous,  argil- 
laceous, and  carbonaceous  shales,  and  valuable  beds  of  limestone. 

649.  Further  to  the  north  the  Carboniferous  series  manifests 
similar  peculiarities  of  structure.  Thus,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  else- 
where in  Canada,  the  lower  beds  consist  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone ;  but  at  Cape  Breton  the  millstone  grit  appears  to  terminate 
the  sequence.  The  coal-measures  here  succeed  in  regular  order, 
and  are  rich  in  coal,  but  in  Newfoundland,  which  presents  not  less 
than  6000  square  miles  of  country  occupied  by  contemporaneous 
beds,  no  coal  has  yet  been  found.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  in  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  still  ftutber 
west  in  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri, 
the  base  of  the  carboniferous  series  overlying  altered  schists  presents 
a  large  development  of  Umestone,  greatly  resembling  the  rocks  of 
the  same  period  in  England.    Over  these  appear  the  coal-measures. 
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650,  The  fofieils  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Carboniferoua  seriee 
include  a  few  remains  of  vegetaEleB,  aesociated  Bometimes  with 
Fig.  173.  Fig.  174.  Fig.  175. 
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true  coal,  rarely,  however,  in  workable  beds.  Corals  are  not  only 
abundant,  but  the  cup-ehaped  species  display  certain  peculiaritieB 
of  Btructure  by  whicn  they  may  be  diatmguished  ftora  those  of 
newer  formationH.  These  meaoe,  however,  can  only  be  safely 
reaorted  to  by  a  practised  naturalist,  aa  they  depend  on  the  ar- 
rangemeat  of  the  plates  of  which  the  coral  is  made  up,  as  exhibited 
in  a  horizontal  section.  In  the  older  or  Palffiozoic  cup-shaped 
corals,  these  plates,  which  are  alternately  more  or  less  projectmg 
towards  the  centre,  are  in  sets  which  arc  always  multiples  of  four, 
while  in  the  newer  corals  of  this  kind  the  uumbera  are  alwayci 
multiples  of  six. 

651.  The  Encrinites  of  the  mountain  limestone  are  generally 
sufficiently  distinct  horn  the  older  species,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  cup  or  pelvis  is  lar^  in  proportion  to  the  arms.  The  species 
figured  above  (fig.  173)  is,  however,  an  exception.  The  fragments 
of  eteme  are  very  common  (see  fig.  138).  Sea-eggs  have  been 
found  not  unlike  modem  forms,  but  having  a  more  complicated 
structure.  A  few  species  of  FM-amimfera  are  present  in  some 
parts  of  the  mountam  limestone  in  incredible  abundance,  and  of 
these  the  FusvUna  is  characteristic  in  Bussia. 

Of  MolluBca,  the  Brachiopoda  comprise  by  far  the  largest 
number  both  of  species  and  individuals.  Terebratula  (fig.  142), 
Spiri/cr  (fig.  113),  and  Produettu  are  genera  of  which  there  are 
many  characteristic  species.  There  are  several  bivalve  shells 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  some  univalves,  a  few  of  which  have 
coloured  bands  still  visible.  It  has  hence  been  concluded  by 
Prof.  E.  Forbes,  that  the  depth  of  the  sea  during  the  deposit  of 
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the  carboniferous  limeBtone  did  not  exceed  50  fathoms,  at  least 
where  the  fossils  occur.  The  existence  of  colour  in  shells  appears 
to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  light  present  at  the  depths  at  which 
they  live.  The  Suomphalus  (fig.  156)  and  Bellerophon  are  re- 
markable and  characteristic  univalve  fossils  of  this  period,  the 
former  having  many  closed  chambers,  and  the  latter  bemg  without 
chambers,  like  the  Argonaut  or  Carinaria.  Many  cephsdopodous 
shells  are  abundant,  Ooniatites  and  Orthoeeratites  being  the  most 
important. 

652.  Bemains  of  upwards  of  seventy  species  of  fishes  are  made 
known  from  the  lower  carboniferous  beds  of  the  British  Islands 
alone.  The  remains  are  partly  teeth  and  partly  fin  bones,  and 
many  of  the  fishes  resembled  the  shark  tribe  more  or  less  closely, 
belonging  to  that  division  at  present  represented  by  a  Port  Jackson 
species  with  strong  dorsal  spines. 

Upper  Carboniferous  series, 

653.  This  large  and  interesting  group  of  deposits,  remarkable 
for  containing  vegetable  matter  in  an  ahnost  crystalline  state,  fre- 
quently extracted  for  the  purpose  of  fuel,  and  obtained  from  various 
parts,  demands  our  first  attention.  It  may  be  described  generally 
as  offering  a  repeated  succession  of  argillaceous  and  sandy  bands, 
usually  reposing  on  a  compact  conglomerate ;  of  the  former,  the 
argillaceous  beds  are  laminated  and  called  shaleSy  and  are  coloured 
with  iron  and  carbon.  The  sands  are  ofben  called  gritstones :  the 
conglomerate  is  called  millstone  grit.  The  whole  series  alternates 
with  bands  of  coal  (nearly  pure  carbon)  varying  in  thickness  fi<om 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  30  or  40  feet,  or  even  much  more,  and 
amounting  sometimes  in  number  to  much  more  than  100  in  the 
same  district.  The  extent  to  which  the  series  is  developed  varies 
much  in  different  districts,  but  in  South  Wales  has  been  calculated 
by  actual  sections  to  amount  to  12,000  feet,  the  sandstones  greatly 
preponderating,  while  in  Nova  Scotia  there  are  nearly  15,000  feet 
of  deposits,  apparently  of  the  same  date. 

654.  The  Millstone  grit  is  a  more  or  less  compact  gritstone  or 
conglomerate,  ofben  used  in  England  for  millstones,  and  not  un- 
freauently  containing  thin  seams  of  mineral  friel.  In  Northum- 
berland there  is  an  area  of  nearly  350,000  acres  of  this  kind,  and 
in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  another  district 
of  650,000  acres  with  thin  seams  of  coal,  some  of  which  are  work- 
able, but  the  deposit  usually  only  contains  the  carbonaceous  matter 
disseminated  through  the  mass.  Its  thickness  is  not  very  consider- 
able, and  it  offers  few  points  of  interest  except  as  supplying  ad- 
mirable grindstones,  flagstones,  and  millstones.  Out  of  !EinglaDd 
the  millstone  grit  is  not  often  present. 
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665.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  OoaUmeoiures  generaillj  consiflts 
of  gritstones,  and  does  not  a£fbrd  any  large  proportion  of  carbon- 
aceous matter,  so  that  where  the  deyelepment  of  the  series  is  most 
complete,  there  are  some  2000  or  3000  feet  of  the  whole  series 
chiefly  arenaceous  and  quite  unproductive  of  coal.  These  are 
sometimes  called  ^*  upper  coal  grits,''  and  are  often  rather  barren 
of  fossils.  The  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  series  abound  in 
remains  of  plants,  and  almost  every  coal  band  reposes  on  a  clay 
(called  fireclay)  containing  a  vast  multitude  of  the  rootlets  {Stiff- 
maria)  of  a  tree  {Sigillaria)^  of  which  some  mention  is  elsewhere 
made  (§§  576,  688). 

656.  The  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  are  a£fected  by  many  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  fiftults.  The  way  in  which  these  influence 
the  value  of  the  oeds  may  be  partly  understood  by  reference  to  the 
annexed  diagram  (fig.  if  6),  where  a  bed  of  coal  is  represented  as 

Fig.  176. 


Faults  in  ooal-meararee. 


having  been  frequently  removed  in  position,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  can  be  worked  at  moderate  depth  over  a  distance  of 
country  which  would  otherwise  have  carried  the  deposit  far  below 
the  surface  at  the  rate  of  inclination  observed.  Besides  this  use, 
faults  are  often  very  important  in  damming  back  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  frequently  the  cause  of  great  injury  in  coal- 
Qiining  districts. 

The  existence  of  faults,  and  this  rej^tition  of  the  beds  in  con- 
sequence, is  by  no  means  universal  in  coal-measures,  as  in  the 
largest  known  coal-districts  of  America  the  beds  are  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  are  rarely  broken. 

657.  The  coal-measures  occupy  definite  and  limited  areas  of 
somewhat  considerable  extent  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  North  America,  and  Australia,  and  in  many  of  the  islands 
adjacent.  True  coal  has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  South  America. 
We  may  regard  the  following  as  a  rough  approximation  of  the 
coal-areas  in  the  chief  countries  mentioned. 


Coal-arem  in      Piopn.  to 

Countiiet.  •qnmre  miles,  wliole  ■»». 

BritiBh  IskndB  ...  12,000        1—10 

I^ranoe 2,000        1—100 

Bdgiam 520        1—22 

Spun 4,000        1—62 


Coal-aremin  Propn.  to 

Conntiiei.  tquue  miles,  whofe  area. 

FruBsia  1,200  1—90 

Bohemia 1,000  1— 2Q 

IJ.S.  of  America    118,000  1—20 
Brit.  N.America    18^000 

Q2 
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658.   TABLE  OF  THE  PBmOIPAL  COAL-FIELDS  OF  THE  BBITISH 

ISLANDS. 


Name  of  DUtrict. 


1. 


2. 


Norihtmberl<xnd  amd  Durham. 

Newcastle  coal-field  

Cumberlandy     WeHmoreland^ 
and  West  Midinff  of  Yorkshire. 

Wlutehayen  and  Akerton 

Appleby  (8  basmB)    

Sebergham  (Cumberland) 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  

3.  Itancashiref    Flintshirey     and 

North  Staffordshire. 

Lancashire  coal-field 

Flintshire  

Pottery,  North  Staffordshire. . . 
Gheadle  ditto 

4.  Yorkshire^    NotHnghamshire, 

and  Derbjfshire, 

Great  Yorkshire  coal-field 

Darlej  Moor,  Derbyshire 

Shirley  Moor,      ditto 

6.  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire. 

Ck>lebrook  Dale,  Shropshire ... 

Shrewsbuiy,  ditto 

Brown  Clee-hiU,      ditto 

Titterstoneaee-hilljditto 

Liokey-hill, Worcestershire  ... 

Bewdley  ditto 

South  Staffordshire. 

Dudley  and  Wolyerhampton. . . 

Warwickshire  and  Leicester' 
shire. 

Nuneaton  

Ashby-de-la-SSonoh    

8.  Somersetshire  and  Qlouoester" 
shire. 

Bristol    

Forest  of  Dean  


z} 


6. 

7. 


9. 
UO. 


Newent  (Ghlouoestershire) , 

South  Wales 

Scotland. 

Clyde  yalley 

Luiarkshire  

South    of    Scotland,    seyeralr 
small  areas    I 


1. 


a  1-9 


600,000 


80,000 
17,000 

P 

2,600 


880,000 

120,000 

40,000 

10,000 


660,000 
1,600 

21,000 

16,000 

1,800 

6,000 

660 

46,000 

66,000 


40,000 
40,000 


130,000 

86,000 

1,600 

600,000 


1,000,000 


18 


1 

4 


76 

6 

24 


12 


17 
8 
8 

P 
P 

11 


9 
6 


60 

17 

4 

30 


84 


80 


8 

17 


160 
89 
88 


82 


40 


? 


67 


80 
88 


90 

87 

16 

100 


200P 


8 

8 

9 


10 

9 

10 


10 


40 


16 
21 


7 
9 


18 


"Sm) 


'.S 


IIP 


2,000 


6^000 
200 


1,000 


12,000 


6,000 
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Name  of  Diatrict. 


11. 


Scotland  (oontinued). 

Mid-Lothian 

East-Lothian 

Kilmarnock "i 

Ayrshire  j 

Fifeshire 

Dumfiies  ooal-r^on 

Ireland. 

UlBter 

Gonnanght 

Leinster  (Kilkenny) 

Munster  (several) 


? 
? 

? 

? 
45,000 

500,000 

200,000 

150,000 

1,000,000 


24 
60 

8 

P 
10 

9 

8 


94 
180 

40 

? 
55 

40? 

28 


18 

80 

21 
6 

6 


4400 
6000 


659.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  total  number  of  workable  seams  in 
each  district  is  by  no  means  clearly  determined  in  all  cases,  and  that  many  more 
local  names  of  seams  are  frequenuy  given  than  there  are  distinct  beds.  The 
appearance  of  the  same  seam  in  the  same  district  varies  often  very  greatly,  and 
the  thickness  of  strata  between  known  beds  is  sometimes  very  different  within 
a  short  distance.  The  total  number  also  of  workable  beds  in  a  district  is  very 
rarely  obtained  in  the  same  colliery ;  and  thus  the  object  in  the  above  table, 
which  has  been  rather  to  give  a  good  general  idea  than  a  perfectly  accurate 
account  of  particular  cases,  must  be  kept  in  view  by  the  reader  in  makine  any 
practical  use  of  the  information  afforded.  We  have  not  space  to  alluoe  to 
more  than  a  few  of  the  chief  of  these  areas,  and  the  peculiar  points  of  geo* 
logical  interest  in  them  to  which  attention  is  especially  required  are  not  very 
numerous. 

660.  In  the  Newccutle  eoal-Jleld  the  coal-measures  repose  on 
millstone  mt,  and  are  covered  up  by  magnesian  limestone.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  sands,  called  post,  often  of  very  great  thickness, 
and  far  exceeding  in  magnitude  and  extent  the  various  beds  of 
shale.  The  sandstone  is  especially  abundant  near  the  upper  part 
of  the  series.  The  ordinary  qualities  of  coal  are  of  the  kmd  culed 
caking  J  from  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  they  form  into  a  compact 
mass  while  burning.  These  kinds  make  the  most  valuable  coke. 
Gannel  coal  is  found  in  the  district  to  some  extent.  It  is  extremely 
valuable  for  making  gas,  but  is  not  a  good  coal  for  coke.  The 
quality  of  the  coal  varies  considerably,  but  the  following  account 
of  three  principal  varieties  may  be  useful.  Much  of  the  Newcastle 
cftking-coal  is  of  the  finest  quality  for  household  purposes.  An 
excellent  quality  of  steam-coal  is  also  obtained,  but  chiefly  firom 
the  northern  part  of  the  district.  No  anthracite  has  been  found 
in  this  coal-field. 
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661.   AITALTSES  OP  DIETEBEKT  KHTDB  OF  ITEWCASTLE  COAIi. 


Deneitj 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen  and  Oxygen ... 

Ash   

Belatiye  heat  by  the  same 

weight  of  coal  

Belative  heat  by  the  same  1 

volume  of  ooal 


Sptint-ooal. 


1'302 

74-961 

6*264 

4-873 

13-912 

110-34 
108-99 


Caking-coal, 
No.  1. 


1-274 
83-588 
6-150 
8-748 
2-591 

114-98 
111-31 


Cddng^U,    cheny-coal. 


1-280 
87-809 
6169 
6-139 
1-393 

122-56 
11908 


1-266 
84*694 
6-054 
8-476 
1-576 

116-63 
11207 


In  the  above  Table,  the  Splint-ooal  is  a  coarse  variety  from  a  small  bed  of 
black  colour  and  considerable  hardness,  at  the  bottom  of  the  series.  The 
Caking-coal,  No.  1,  is  one  of  the  best  coab  raised,  and  is  from  South  Hetton. 
It  is  resinous,  tender,  and  brilliant.  The  Oaking-coal,  No.  2,  is  a  lower  seam 
from  Gkuresfield,  of  brilliant  lustre,  highly  bituminoua,  soft,  and  friable.  The 
Cherry-ooal  is  a  thin,  soft,  friable  bed,  sunk  through  in  the  Jarrow  Colliery. 
The  analyses  are  by  Mr.  Richardson,  and  are  taken  from  M.  Plot's  "  M^moiro 
sur  rExploitation  des  Mines  de  HouUle  aux  environs  de  Newcaatle-sur-Tyne," 
p.  13. 

662.  It  is  estimated  that  the  mean  thickness  of  the  workable 
coal  oyer  the  whole  area  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field  is  about  12 
feet  or  4  yards,  and  as  the  weight  of  a  cubic  yard  of  coal  may  be 
estimated  at  nearly  a  ton,  it  thus  appears  that  there  have  been 
not  less  than  about  10,000,000,000  tons  of  mineral  fuel  present  in 
the  whole  field.  It  may  be  considered  that  about  15,000,000 
tons  are  at  present  removed  or  wasted  annually,  which  would  give 
a  probable  total  duration  of  about  700  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  workings.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  deduct 
one-seventh  part  as  equivuent  to  the  oonsmnption  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  thus  there  would  appear  to  remain  a  quantity 
which  would  admit  of  the  present  supply  being  obtained  for  600 
years,  or  thereabouts.  The  works  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field  are 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  depth,  one  mine  being  sunk  to  1488 
feet  from  the  svamce,  and  another  at  Monkwearmouth  to  1794 
feet.     A  vast  quantity  of  water  often  issues  from  the  sinkings. 

668.  In  estimamig  the  quantity  of  coal  in  a  given  district,  it  is  usual  and 
right  to  make  a  large  deduction  from  the  apparent  surface  area  to  allow  for 
accidents  of  denudation,  injury  from  fiiults,  and  also  for  that  part  of  the  coal 
thrown  out  of  workable  depth.  After  this  is  done,  and  the  average  acreage  of 
ooal  obtained,  we  must  still  deduct  nearly  60  per  cent,  for  what  is  left  under- 
ground in  pillars  and  small  coal,  and  the  quantity  required  for  ooUierv  con- 
sumption or  wasted.  When  this  is  done,  the  quantity  in  tons  of  saleable  ooal 
may  be  safely  estimated  as  equal  to  the  number  of  cube  yarda.  The  average 
weight  of  i^ood  Wallsend  coal  is  stat^  at  78*946  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  the  specie 
gravity  being  1*263.    This  would  give  21311  lbs.  to  the  cube  yard. 
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664.  The  Whiteha/oen  ofniUfield  is  separable  into  two  diyisiohs, 
the  upper  part  oontaming  the  more  ralaable  seams.  Some  of  the 
seams  are  worked  far  under  the  sea ;  and  one  extensire  mine  has 
been  destroyed  by  inundation.  The  coal  is  of  good  quality,  bums 
with  a  clear  flame,  and  ultimately  cakes.  The  number  of  seams 
is  considerable,  but  they  are  chiefly  very  thin. 

665.  The  Lancashire  coaUJleld  presents  a  very  extensive  d,e- 
velopment  of  the  coal-measures,  of  which  three  divisions  have 
been  traced,  the  middle  containing  the  most  valuable  seams.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  the  totu  quantity  of  coal  in  this  field 
amounts  to  8,500,000,000  tons.  Many  of  the  seams  are  ex- 
tremely thin ;  but  the  quality  is  good.  The  sinkings  are  mode- 
rately deep,  and  not  greatly  troubled  with  water. 

The  area  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field  is  veiy  irregular  in  form, 
measuring  about  fifty  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  extreme 
breadth,  reaching  from  Liverpool  in  a  north-east  direction  to 
Yorkshire,  and  thence  due  south,  past  Manchester  and  beyond 
Macclesfield.  Besides  this  area,  which  is  occupied  by  true  coal- 
measures,  the  lower  beds  of  miUstone-grit  peld  coal  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  so  that  the  area  might  be  extended  to  include 
1000  square  miles  of  coal-bearing  strata. 

The  sections  of  this  region  are  unequal  as  regards  the  aggregate 
of  strata  and  of  coal-seams.  Li  one  direction  there  are  seventy- 
five  beds  of  coal,  each  more  than  one  foot  thick,  in  2000  yards 
of  strata,  having  an  aggregate  of  150  feet  of  coal.  Traversing 
another  direction,  a  second  section  shows  only  twenty-six  seams 
of  more  than  a  foot,  containing  93  feet  of  coal  *.  A  very  good 
cannel-coal  is  worked  at  Ince  Hall,  near  Wigan,  in  this  district. 

666.  In  the  upper  beds  occurs  a  limestone,  worked  at  Ardwick, 
near  Manchester,  and  containing  many  fossil  remains.  This  bed 
has  been  supposed  to  be  of  freshwater  origin.  Near  it,  in  geolo- 
gical position,  many  trunks  of  large  trees  are  seen  standing  upright 
on  the  coal-seams.  Such  facts,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
stiff  clay,  forming  a  floor  on  which  the  coal  rests,  have  been  con- 
sidered to  prove  that  vegetable  matter  formerly  grew  upon  the  spot 
where  the  coal  is  now  found,  although  the  sreat  and  sudden  alter- 
ations in  the  thickness  of  the  seams  show  ^lat  the  surface  was  ex- 
posed to  firequent  changes  of  level.  Some  very  considerable  faults 
are  known  in  the  coal-field,  the  principal  one  being  so  extensive 
as  to  remove  the  coal  1000  yards  from  its  former  level. 

667.  The  Yorkshire  coalfield  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety 
of  coals  it  presents — some  being  very  valuable,  and  some  very 
poor.    A  large  quantity  is  worked  near  Shef&eld,  Leeds,  Bradford, 

*  Tajkxr*t  "StMbtics  of  Coid,"  p.  904. 
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and  Halifax,  part  of  it  being  cannel-coal,  admirably  adapted  for 
gas,  household  purposes,  &c.,  and  some  pieces  hard  enough  to  be 
worth  manufacturing  into  toys  and  ornaments.  The  three  prin- 
cipal varieties  are  the  anthracitic,  soft,  and  cannel  coals,  the  latter 
being  often  iridescent.  The  depth  to  which  the  Yorkshire  seams 
are  at  present  worked  is  not  very  considerable,  rarely  exceeding 
1000  feet. 

668.  The  Shropshire  coal-fields, — Of  these  the  most  interesting 
and  important  is  that  of  Colebrook  Dale,  which  is  not  less  remark- 
able for  its  valuable  mineral  contents  of  coal  and  iron,  than  for 
the  many  and  complicated  disturbances  it  has  imdergone.  The 
coal  is  of  fair  quality,  rather  heavy,  and  contains  from  34  to  41 
per  cent,  of  volatile  substances.  There  are  several  seams  of  clay 
uronstone,  and  the  iron  made  has  sometimes  been  considered  the 
best  in  England. 

669.  TJ^  South  Staffordshire  coalfield  and  the  neighbouring 
district  are  remarkable  as  yielding  a  very  thick  seam  of  coal  vary- 
ing from  20  to  40  feet,  and  locidly  called  "  the  ten-yard  seam." 
This  is  composed  of  a  number  of  seams  (about  thirteen)  with  very 
narrow  partmgs,  worked  together,  and  therefore  regarded  as  one 
bed.  Besides  the  thick  coal  there  are  as  many  as  ten  other  seams 
known  in  the  district.  The  workings  are  not  very  deep,  the 
deepest  rarely  amounting  to  150  &thoms.  The  quality  of  the  coal 
vanes,  part  of  it  being  of  the  kind  called  ''cannel,"  but  the 
greater  portion  burning  to  a  white  ash.  A  large  quantity  of  iron- 
stone is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  district,  the  make  of  iron  in 
1855  being  upwards  of  800,000  tons. 

670.  The  Ashhy  coalfield  has  been  estimated  to  contain  about 
1,500,000,000  tons  of  coals.  The  workings  are  very  deep,  some 
pits  being  sunk  to  1200  feet.  The  coal-seams  generally  repose  on 
fireclay,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  exported. 

671.  The  Bristol  coailfield  is  much  obscured,  and  the  beds 
broken,  so  that  the  whole  area  has  been  described  as  including 
five  chief  districts.  The  beds  are  very  thin,  but  numerous.  They 
are  also  deep,  so  that  the  working  is  attended  with  great  expense, 
most  of  the  sinkings  passing  through  overlying  beds  of  New  red 
sandstone,  Lias,  and  even  Oolite.  A  large  proportion  of  the  area 
is  still  untouched. 

672.  The  South  Welsh  coalfield  is  considered  as  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts — one  being  anthracitic  and  the  other  bitu- 
minous. Generally  speaking,  throughout  the  field,  the  western 
extension  of  the  basin  is  the  most  anthracitic,  and  in  addition  to 
the  two  principal  varieties  there  is  a  third  or  intermediate  condi- 
tion of  coal  known  as  "  steam-coal,"  and  extensively  used  for  the 
steam-navy.    This  coal  is  extremely  compact,  bums  with  little 
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smoke,  and  contains  so  little  bituminous  matter  as  not  to  be  at 
all  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion. 

673.  Almost  every  one  of  the  numerous  seams  of  coal  in  this 
district,  however  thm,  is  underlaid  by  a  seam  or  bed  of  fireclay 
containmg  in  abundance  the  roots  of  Stigmaria  (fig.  181),  and 
many  of  the  merely  bituminous  seams  are  characterized  in  the 
same  way.  The  thickest  seam  of  coal  rests  on  about  three  feet  of 
underclay,  but  seams  not  an  inch  thick  sometimes  rest  upon  as 
much  as  five  feet  of  this  substance,  and  there  are  also  bands  of  it 
without  coal.  Armllaceous  shale,  sandy  shales,  and  sand-rock 
form  the  associatea  beds,  and  there  seems  no  very  apparent  order 
of  succession.  With  these  are  a  number  of  seams  of  ironstone 
of  great  value,  producing  an  enormous  quantity  of  iron;  the 
seams  are  usiialiy  thin,  their  total  thickness  not  generally  ex« 
ceeding  seven  feet  in  a  single  shaft  sinking. 

674.  The  coaUfields  of  Scotland  are  estimated  to  equal  in  area 
those  of  the  whole  of  France,  and  they  occupy  one-eighteenth 
part  of  the  total  area  of  the  country  and  its  islands.  The  nmnber 
of  detached  areas  is  very  large,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  worked 
considerable.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  generally  dry  and  firee- 
buming,  not  caking  like  the  best  coals  from  Newcastle,  and  infe- 
rior to  the  latter  in  the  quantity  of  heat  obtained  from  combustion. 
Many  Scotch  coals  also  yield  a  good  deal  of  white  ash,  and  they 
are  apt  to  contain  pyrites.  Fine  varieties  of  cannel  coal,  called  in 
Scotland  parrott,  are  abundant  in  some  localities ;  and  a  remark- 
able bed  of  bituminous  schist,  found  near  Edinburgh,  is  known  as 
the  Boghead  cannel,  and  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 
Besides  the  coal,  some  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  bandi  of 
ironstone  found  in  the  British  Islands  are  obtained  from  the  coal- 
measures  of  Scotland,  chiefly  from  the  Basin  of  the  Clyde.  The 
associated  beds  include  a  large  quantity  of  sandstone,  and  a  pecu- 
liar freshwater  limestone  worked  at  Burdie  House  near  Edin- 
burgh, besides  several  beds  of  encrinital  limestone.  The  former 
is  a  dull  earthy  rock  about  27  feet  thick,  of  bluish  or  blackish 
grey  colour,  ana  ofben  sla^  texture.  It  contains  very  numerous 
remains  of  fishes,  one  of  which  (the  Megalichthys)  has  been  abeady 
described^  and  some  fossil  plants,  besides  numerous  microscopic 
crustaceans.  The  encrinite  limestone  worked  at  Gilmerton  and 
Crichton  Dean  contains  similar  fossils,  with  the  addition  of  nume- 
rous encrinital  fragments,  and  is  of  marine  origin.  The  remains 
of  fishes  are  alao  found  in  this  deposit. 

675.  In  Ireland  there  are  seven  coal-districts, — one  in  Leinster, 
two  in  Munster,  three  in  Ulster,  and  one  in  Connaught ;  those 
north  of  Dublin  pelding  bituminous,  and  those  south  only  anthra- 
citic  coal.    The  Leinster  deposit  contains  eight  workable  beds, 

q5 
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and  it  is  calculated  that  120,000  tons  per  annum  are  extracted 
from  it.  The  Tipperary  coal-field  extends  about  twenty  miles  in 
length  by  six  in  its  widest  part,  and  forms  a  range  of  hiUB  of  from 
300  to  600  feet  in  height,  the  coal  lyins  in  deep  troughs.  The 
Munster  field  is  the  most  extensively  developed  of  all  the  Irish 
coal-districts,  and  occupies  considerable  portions  of  the  counties 
of  Clare,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  but  the  coal  lies  in  troughs, 
as  in  the  Tipperary  district.     These  are  all  anthracitic. 

676.  Of  the  bituminous  coal,  that  of  Tyrone  is  a  small  but  inter- 
esting field,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  rocks  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  coal-strata  rest  on  the  Dungannon  Hme- 
stone,  and  consist  of  the  usual  sandstones  and  shales,  associated 
with  limestone,  ironstone,  and  fireclay.  The  coal  is  abundant  and 
easily  obtained,  22  to  32  feet  of  workable  coal  being  found  within 
a  depth  of  120  fathoms. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  Antrim  is  a  small  coal-field  re- 
markable for  its  association  with  the  great  basaltic  mass  of  that 
district,  and  resting  immediately  on  mica-slate  without  inter- 
vening beds  either  of  limestone,  or  Middle,  or  Older  paleozoic 
rocks.  In  some  places  a  range  of  columnar  basalt  70  feet  thick 
occurs  between  two  beds  of  coal,  which  is  there  anthracitic. 

The  coal-district  of  Connaught  has  also  been  worked  for  iron- 
stone. Its  greatest  length  is  about  sixteen  miles,  and  its  extreme 
breadth  nearly  as  great.  It  occupies  hills  having  flat  siunmits 
covered  with  bog,  presenting  a  straight  ridge  of  from  1000  to 
1200  feet  high.  The  ironstone  bands  are  found  associated  with 
thick  beds  of  day-slate  (shale)  from  300  to  600  feet  thick,  and 
are  remarkably  rich. 

677.  From  the  coal-measures  of  the  British  Islands,  we  pass  on 
to  similar  deposits  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Of  these,  the 
Be^ian  coal-neld  is  the  most  worked. 

Tnere  are  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Belcian  coal-area,  the 
one  extending  to  the  east,  and  known  as  the  Liee;e  coal-field,  and 
the  other  to  the  west,  forming  the  Hainault  division,  and  reach- 
ing into  France  at  Douay.  The  former  contains  about  100,000 
English  acres,  and  the  latter  upwards  of  220,000  acres,  and  in 
both  the  number  of  the  coal-seams  is  exceedingly  great,  although 
many  of  the  beds  are  very  thin,  and  much  more  disturbed  and 
displaced  than  is  the  case  with  the  contemporaneous  English 
deposits.  The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  177)  will  give  some  notion 
both  of  the  way  in  which  the  coal-seams  are  there  presented,  and 
the  apparent  multiplication  of  them  by  very  sharp  and  distinct 
doublings  of  the  strata.  There  are  said  to  be  no  less  than  160 
coal-seams  in  the  western  division  of  the  district.  The  thickness 
is  not  often  great^  and  the  position  renders  it  necessary  to  adapt 
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the  methods  of  mining  with  especial  reference  to  this.  The  qua* 
litv  of  the  coal  is  very  various,  including  one  peculiar  kind,  the 
JSienu  coal,  unlike  any  found  in  Great  Britain  except  at  Swansea. 

Kg.  177. 


Section  MTon  a  Belgian  ooAl-field. 

It  bums  rapidly  with  much  flame  and  smoke,  not  giving  out  an 
intense  heat,  and  having  a  somewhat  disagreeable  smell.  There 
are  nearly  fifty  seams  of  this  coal  in  the  Mens  district. 

678.  Arance  possesses  a  large  number  of  small  coal-fields,  which 
are  gradually  assuming;  importance  as  the  internal  resources  of  the 
country  become  devebped  by  means  of  railways.  The  northern 
field  is  now  in  fuU  work,  but  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
Belgian  deposits,  and  hardly  needs  separate  description.  In  the 
Aveyron  are  masses  of  coal  not  ranging  ver^  widely,  but  perhaps 
connected  with  each  other,  some  of  them  havmg  a  thickness  rarely 
met  with  in  other  districts.  There  is  in  the  Aubin  conceesion 
124  yards  of  solid  coal  m  eight  seams,  the  thickest  of  them  mea- 
suring 50  yards  at  its  outcrop. 

The  most  important  coalfields  of  the  interior  of  France  at 
present  are  those  of  the  Basin  of  the  Loire ;  of  which  St.  Etienne 
IS  the  best  known  and  largest.  In  this  basin  are  eighteen  beds 
of  bituminous  coal,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  several 
smaller  basins  containing  anthracite.  Other  valuable  localities 
are  on  the  Moselle,  near  Saarebruck ;  m  Alsace ;  several  in  Bur- 
gundy, much  worked  by  very  deep  pits,  and  of  considerable  extent; 
some  in  Central  France,  with  coal  of  various  qualities ;  some  in 
Languedoc  and  Provence,  with  good  coal ;  and  others  at  Limosin. 
Besides  these,  are  many  others  of  smaller  dimensions  and  less 
extent,  whose  resources  have  not  yet  been  developed.  The  total 
area  of  coal  in  France  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  is  probably 
not  less  than  2000  square  miles.  Most  of  the  coal-measures  of 
France  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  English  deposits,  but  they  re- 
pose on  granite  or  other  crystalline  or  metamorphic  rocks.  The 
associated  rocks  are  fi;enerally  sand  and  shales.  Some  remarkable 
cases  are  known  in  Irance  of  the  enclosure  of  carboniferous  rocks 
in  defts  and  hollows  in  older  and  crystalline  rocks. 

679.  There  are  four  coal-districts  in  Germany  of  the  Car- 
boniferous period,  besides  several  others  where  tertiary  lie;nites 
occur.    The  principal  localities  for  true  coal  are  on  the  baiilcH 
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of  the  Bubr,  a  tributary  of  the  Bhine,  entering  near  Dusseldoif ; 
on  the  Saare,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle ;  in  Bohemia,  and  in 
Silesia.  A  considerable  quantity  of  coal  is  also  worked  in 
Saxony.  Of  these  various  localities  Silesia  contains  veiy  valuable 
and  extensive  deposits  of  coal,  which  are  as  yet  but  little  worked. 
The  quality  is  chiefly  bituminous,  the  beds  few  in  number  and  of 
good  thickness,  amoui^ting  in  some  cases  to  20  feet.  Some  an- 
thracite is  found.  Bohemia  is  even  more  richly  provided  than 
Silesia,  the  coal-measures  covering  a  considerable  area  and  occupy- 
ing several  basins.  More  than  fortv  seams  of  coal  are  worked ; 
and  several  of  these  are  from  4  to  6  ieet  thick. 

The  basin  of  the  Saare,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  near  the 
frontier  of  France,  affords  a  very  important  and  extensive  coal- 
field, which  has  been  a  good  deal  worked,  and  is  capable  of 
great  improvement.  No  less  than  103  becb  are  descnoed,  the 
thickness  varying  from  18  inches  to  15  feet.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  extraction  the  basin  contains  a  supply  for 
60,000  years.  On  the  banks  of  the  B.uhr,  a  small  tributary  to  the 
Bhine,  entering  that  river  near  Dusseldorf,  there  is  ttiother  very 
important  coal-field  greatly  developed  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  now  yielding  a  large  ana  increasing  supply.  The  whole  annual 
supply  from  Prussia  iokL  the  German  states  of  the  Zollverein,  or 
Customs  union,  now  exceeds  four  nullious  of  tons. 

680.  Hungary  and  other  countries  in  the  east  of  Europe  are 
known  to  contain  true  coal-measures  of  the  Carboniferous  period; 
but  the  resources  of  these  districts  are  not  at  present  developed. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Donetz,  in  Bussia,  coal  is  worked  to  some 
extent,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  considered  to  belong  to 
the  older  part  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  At  Heraclea,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  coal  has  recently  been  worked  to  some 
extent,  and  is  of  good  quality. 

681.  Spain  contains  a  large  quantity  of  coal,  both  bituminous  and 
anthracitic.  The  richest  beds  are  in  the  Asturias,  and  the  measures 
are  so  much  broken  and  altered  in  position,  as  to  be  worked 
by  almost  vertical  shafts  on  the  dip  of  the  beds  themselves. 
In  one  spot  upwards  of  eleven  distinct  seams  have  been  worked, 
the  thickest  of  which  is  nearly  14  feet  thick.  In  sevens^  parts  of 
the  province  the  coal  is  now  worked,  and  the  measures  seem  to 
resemble  those  of  the  coal-districts  generally.  The  whole  coal-area 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  presenting  upwards  of  100 
workable  seams,  varying  from  3  to  12  feet  in  thickness.  Another 
coal-field  of  some  value  exists  on  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  near  Cordova,  and  a  small  one  in  Catalonia.  Coal  has 
been  found  near  Coimbra  in  Portugal. 

682.  In  North  America  there  are  four  principal  coal-areas,  com- 
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pared  with  which  the  richest  deposits  of  other  coiintries  are  com- 
paratively insignificant.  These  are  the  great  central  coal-fields  of 
the  AUeghanies ;  the  coal-field  of  Illinois  and  the  basin  of  the 
Ohio;  that  of  the  basin  of  the  Missouri;  and  those  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Cape  Breton.  Besides  these  are  many 
smaller  coal-areas,  which,  in  other  countries,  mie;ht  well  take  rank 
as  of  vast  national  importance ;  and  which,  even  m  North  America 
will  one  day  contribute  greatly  to  the  riches  of  various  States. 

Of  these  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian  coal-field  measures  760 
miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  eightv-five  miles,  and 
traverses  eight  of  the  principal  States  in  the  American  Union. 
Its  whole  area  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  65,000  square  miles, 
or  upwards  of  40,000,000  of  acres. 

Making  a  liberal  deduction  for  unproductive  portions,  de- 
nuded and  eroded  strata,  and  the  parts  of  the  seams  out  of  reach, 
we  may  still  fairly  calculate  that  there  exists  in  this  district  an 
area  of  25,000,000  of  acres  of  productive  coal-measures.  The 
working  has  already  commenced  in  several  of  the  States,  though 
not  generally  to  any  very  considerable  extent.  In  Alabama,  as 
seen  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  178),  the  beds  alternate  with 
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Section  ecroee  the  Alabama  ooal-fielcb.    (Length  60  milet.) 

the  usual  sandstone,  shales  and  clays,  and  the  coal-seams  worked 
are  from  4  to  10  feet  thick,  reposing  on  grits,  and  appearing  on 
the  two  sides  of  an  anticlinal.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  and  used 
for  gas.  In  Kentucky,  both  bituminous  and  cannel  coal  are 
worked  in  seams  about  3  or  4  feet  thick,  the  cannel  being  some- 
times associated  with  the  bituminous  coal  as  a  portion  of  the  same 
seam ;  and  there  are,  in  addition,  valuable  bands  of  iron-ore.  In 
Western  Virginia  there  are  several  coal-seams,  of  variable  thick- 
ness, one  10  feet,  others  of  5,  and  others  8  or  4  feet.  On  the 
whole  there  seems  to  be  at  least  50  feet  of  coal  distributed  in 
thirteen  seams.  In  the  Ohio  district,  the  whole  coal-field  affords 
on  an  average  at  least  6  feet  of  coal.  The  Maryland  district  is 
less  extensive,  but  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  best  and  most 
useful  coal,  which  is  worked  now  to  some  extent  at  Erostburg. 
There  appears  to  be  about  30  feet  of  good  coal  in  four  seams,  be- 
sides manv  others  of  less  importance.  The  quality  is  intermediate 
between  oituminous  and  anthracitic,  and  it  is  considered  well 
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adapted  to  iron-making.  Lastly,  in  Pennsylyania  there  are  gene* 
rally  from  two  to  fiye  workable  oeds,  yielding,  on  an  ayerage,  ^lK>ut 
10  feet  of  workable  coal,  and  amongst  tbem  is  one  bed  traceable 
for  no  less  than  450  miles,  consisting  of  bituminous  coal,  its 
thickness  being  from  12  to  14  feet  on  the  south-eastem  border, 
but  gradually  diminishing  to  5  or  6  feet.  Besides  the  bituminous 
coal  there  are,  in  Pennsylyania,  the  largest  anthraeitic  deposits  in 
the  States,  occupying  as  much  as  250,000  acres,  and  diyided  into 
three  principal  districts.  A  section  of  one  of  these — ^the  Schuyl- 
kill— ^is  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  179),  and  occupies 
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Shaip  Mountain. 


Transrene  section  of  the  SchuyUdll  coal-basin. 

upwards  of  100,000  acres.  It  contains  sixteen  workable  seams  of 
8  feet  and  upwards — ^the  thickest  being  nearly  30  feet.  These  beds 
are  repeated  by  numerous  flexures,  and  in  the  diagram  (fig.  179) 
the  same  beds,  although  apparently  overlying,  are  twice  repre- 
sented, once  on  each  side  of  a  central  axis  in  a  trough-like  basin. 

The  Illinois  coal-field  in  the  plain  of  the  Mississippi  is  only 
second  in  importance  to  the  yast  area  already  describea.  There 
are  four  principal  divisions  traceable,  of  which  the  first  or  InHmTia. 
district  contains  several  seams  of  bituminous  coal,  distributed  over 
an  area  of  nearly  8000  square  miles.  It  is  of  excellent  quality  for 
many  purposes;  one  kind  burning  with  much  light  and  very  freely, 
approaching  cannel-coal  in  some  of  its  properties ;  other  kinds 
consist  of  caking  or  splint  coal.  In  addition  to  the  Indiana  coal- 
field, there  appears  to  be  as  much  as  48,000  square  miles  of  coal- 
area  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  Illinois  district,  although  these 
are  less  known  and  not  at  present  much  worked.  30,000  square 
miles  are  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  supplies  coal  of  excellent 
quality  and  with  great  facility.     The  coal  is  generally  bituminous. 

The  third  great  coal-area  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  the 
Missouri,  which  is  little  known  at  present  although  certainly  of 
great  importance. 

683.  British  Almerica  contains  large  supplies  of  coal  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  former  presents 
three  coal-fields,  occupying  in  all  no  less  than  5000  square  miles, 
but  the  latter  is  far  larger  and  exhibits  several  very  distinct  localities 
where  coal  abounds.  The  New  Brunswick  coal-measures  include 
not  only  shales  and  sandstones,  as  is  usual  with  such  deposits,  but 
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bands  of  lignite  impregnated  with  Titreous  copper  ore  and  coated 
by  green  carbonate  of  copper.  The  coal  is  generally  in  thin  seams 
lying  horizontally.     It  is  chiefly  or  entirely  bituminous. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  three  coal-regions,  of  which  the 
northern  presents  a  total  thickness  of  no  less  than  14,570  feet  of 
measures,  naying  seventy-six  seams  whose  aggregate  magnitude  is 
only  44  feet,  the  thickest  beds  being  less  than  4  feet.  The  Pictou 
or  central  district  has  a  thickness  of  7590  feet  of  strata,  but  the 
coal  is  far  more  abundant,  one  seam  measuring  nearly  30  feet,  and 
part  of  the  coal  being  of  excellent  quality  and  adapted  for  steam 
purposes.  The  southern  area  is  of  less  importance.  Besides  the 
Nova  Scotia  coal-fields  there  are  three  others  at  Cape  Breton, 
of  which  one — ^the  Sydney  coal — ^is  admirably  adapted  for  domestic 
purposes.  There  are  here  fourteen  seams  above  3  feet  thick,  one 
being  II  and  one  9  feet. 

684.  China  appears  to  contain  large  supplies  of  mineral  fuel, 
which  were  worked  so  long  ago  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Mr. 
Williams,  one  of  the  latest  authorities  concerning  the  stal^tics  of 
this  coiintry,  states  that '' several  kinds,  both  anthracitic  and  bitu- 
minous, are  seen  in  the  coal-marts  of  the  north.  That  which  is 
brought  to  Canton  is  hard,  and  leaves  a  large  proportion  of  ashes 
after  combustion.  During  ignition  it  throws  off  a  suffocating  sul- 
phurous smoke.    It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  copperas." 

Much  better  qualities  are  obtained  at  Nankin  and  further 
northwards. 

685.  The  coal-fields  near  Calcutta,  those  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  those  of  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  have  been  sometimes  regarded 
as  of  newer  and  sometimes  of  older  date  than  the  period  we  are 
now  considering.  The  former  will  be  described  with  the  other 
Indian  coal-fields  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  two  latter  (Australian)  districts  present  several  seams  of 
coal  in  horizontal  beds,  alternating  with  slaty  day,  sandstone,  and 
shale,  together  with  a  rock  resembling  millstone  grit,  and  a  hard 
cherhr  rock.  Seams  of  iron  ore  accompany  the  coal.  The  coal  is 
of  tolerable  quality,  and  is  being  worked.  Near  Lake  Macquarie 
there  are  five  beds  described,  having  a  total  thickness  of  19  feet  in 
204  feet  of  strata ;  the  two  principal  seams  being  5  feet,  and  the 
others  3  feet  thick  respectively.  The  one  at  present  worked  is  not 
more  than  20  fathoms  below  the  surface,  and  not  more  than  20 
yards  from  the  water. 

The  coal-measures  of  New  Zealand  are  of  doubtful  ap;e.  Some 
parts  of  the  chain  of  islands  between  the  Malayan  peninsula  and 
Australia  are  known  to  contain  mineral  fuel,  but  the  exact  posi- 
tion in  the  geological  series  has  not  yet  been  made  out.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  island  of  Borneo. 
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686.  Tbe  fossils  of  the  coal-meaaureB  consist  almost  entirely  of 
the  remoijis  of  vegetation,  and  these  ore  confined  to  a  few  natur&l 
&inilieB,apparent5fthosewhoae  remains  were  most  rftadilypreserved 


under  water.  Ferns  are  extremely  abundant,  and  remarkably 
similar  to  many  now  living.  As  many  as  250  species  have  been 
determined  reierrible  to  several  genera,  and  many  of  them  no 
doubt  belonging  to  arborescent  forms.  "  Pecopterit  (fig.  181)  and 
Sphetiopteru  (fig.  180)  are  important  genera.  As  tbere  are  at 
preseat  only  about  sixty  species  of  recent  ferns  indigenous  in 
Europe,  none  of  which  are  tree  ferns,  this  prevalence  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  vegetation  is  very  marked,  and  indicates  climatal  pecu- 
liarities resembling  those  of  the  islands  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
where  a  preponderance  of  similar  plants  is  known  to  exist. 

687.  The  remains  of  a  tree  called  LepitJod^ndron,  from  the  scars 
observable  in  the  trunks,  are  also  extremely  common  in  beds 


associated  with  coal.  They  are  referred  to  the  Lyeopodtacea,  but 
grew  to  a  much  larger  size  than  any  modem  species  of  that  family. 
Branching   trunks,    50   feet  long,   cones    (called   L^idottrohtu, 
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fig.  183)  and  leaves  attached  to  the  bark  have  been  found,  And 
occur  more  or  leas  in  all  the  principal  coal-fields.  There  are  at 
present  about  forty  different  recognized  speciea  of  this  genuB. 

Large  apecimens  of  trees,  apparently  p.    ^g,  ■ 

resemhling  the  "  Horse-tail  '  of  our 
maTBhes,  are  also  common,  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  coal-measures.  These 
are  known  under  the  name  of  Oala- 
miUt  (see  fig.  184),  hut  apijeftr  to  have 
been  the  stems  of  trees  having  the  cen- 
tral pith  surrounded  by  a  woody  sheath, 
and  this  again  by  a  thick  bark.  It  is 
supposed  that  some  of  the  elegant  Btar- 
like  leaflets  to  which  the  name  Astero- 
^.SyUife.  has  been  given,  belonged  to  c j™t»  c«™-fo™i.. 

the  tree  of  which  the  ordinary  Calamitea  were  branchea,  and  it 
appears  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  both  were  dicotyledonous.  Others 
of  the  AsterophyUites  were  probably  more  fern-like,  and  others 
again  are  believed  to  have  been  aquatic. 

688.  Sigillaria  (fig.  132)  and  Stigmaria  (fig.  181)  are  generic 
iiamea  that  include  a  large  proportion  of  the  vegetation  hitherto 
diacovered  as  forming  the  Dasts  of  coal.  The  former  was  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  of  which  the  Stigmaria  waa  the  root.  The  tree 
grew  to  a  great  height,  reaching  sometimea  to  70  feet  or  more. 
The  stem  waa  fluted,  and  in  Urge  specimens  as  much  as  5  feet  in 
diameter.  It  waa  deeply  marked  by  scars  at  the  base  of  leaf- 
stalks that  have  fallen  off,  hut  the  internal  organization  of  the 
trunk  reaembled  that  of  the  Zamia,  and  the  interior  seems  to  have 
decaj^ed  much  more  rapidly  than  the  exterior,  so  that  the  fossil 
remains  often  consist  of  nothing  more  than  two  horizontal  layers  of 
bark  crushed  flat,  and  less  than  an  inch  in  total  thickncBS, 

"Woody  stems  of  coniferous  trees  have  been  determined  from 
the  coal-measures,  and  the  stone  now  filling  the  space  formerly  occu- 

Eied  by  the  pith  has  been  called  Stembergia.  Fruits  of  such  trees 
ave  been  found,  and  are  designated  Trigonoearpvm.  Numerous 
instances  are  recorded  of  trunks  and  stumps  of  trees  found  erect 
in  the  places  where  they  grew,  in  one  mstance  no  less  than 
seventy-three  such  stumpa  having  been  counted  within  an  area  of 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  in  an  open  coal-work  near  Wolverhampton, 
Near  the  stumps  are  numerous  trunks,  one  of  them  JIO  feet  long, 

689.  Bemains  of  animals  in  the  co^  are  rare  and  confined  to  a 
few  species,  but  they  are  not  without  great  interest,  as  they  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  land  and  freshwater  species.  They  include  a 
few  shells  and  worms  resembline  those  found  in  brackish  water, 
and  referrible  approximately  to  the  genera  Unio  (P),  Modiola,  and 
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Spirorhis ;  some  minute  crustaceaiiB  and  two  of  larger  size  resem- 
bling the  Limulus  or  King  Crab  of  the  West  Indies ;  a  few  frag- 
ments of  insects,  including  a  locust,  the  wing  of  a  grasshopper  and 
beetle,  several  white  ants,  &c.  Besides  these  are  several  fishes, 
some  of  large  size  {Holoptychius,  see  fig.  182),  and  some  of  smaller 
dimensions,  and  parts  of  the  skeletons  of  as  many  as  seven  distinct 
species  of  air-breathing  reptiles,  referred  to  five  genera,  have  been 
determined,  some  from  the  Saare  coal-fields  near  Treves,  and  others 
from  American  coal-fields.  The  largest  of  those  from  Europe  must 
have  been  3|  feet  long,  but  numerous  foot-prints  belonging  to 
larger  reptiles  have  been  discovered  in  America.  Some  of  these 
reptiles  were  lacertian,  but  others  were  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
batrachian  group.  No  doubt  whatever  exists  as  to  the  true  rep- 
tilian character  of  these  animals,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
larger  fishes  of  this  period  also  have  many  reptilian  peculiarities. 
Thus  the  Holoptychius,  already  referred  to,  and  the  Megalichthys 
are  genera  which  may  rank  amongst  the  singular  links  connecting 
two  ^at  natural  divisions,  apparently  separated  from  one  another 
so  widely  as  to  offer  scarcely  any  points  of  resemblance.  They  com- 
bine with  many  of  the  characters  of  a  true  fish,  close  and  striking 
analogies  with  repidles;  and  the  teeth,  more  especially,  so  nearly  re- 
semble those  of  some  crocodilian  animab,  that  when  first  discovered 
they  were  immediately  referred  to  that  class ;  while  not  only  the 
teeth,  but  even  the  scales  seemed  to  indicate  the  same  affinity. 

690.  The  Carboniferous  series  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its 
coal :  it  contains  also  large  and  very  important  supplies  of  metal- 
liferous ores,  chiefly  of  iron,  lead,  and  zmc.  The  latter  (lead  and 
zinc)  are  contained  generally  in  dykes  or  veins,  expanding  against 
particular  bands  of  carbonimrous  limestone,  and  ofben  influenced 
Dv  the  presence  of  crystalline  rocks.  The  lead  mines  of  Derby- 
shire, Alston-moor,  and  other  parts  of  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham, exist  under  circumstances  of  this  kind,  and  are  often  found 
with  veinstone  of  fluor  spar,  barytes,  and  calc  spar. 

691.  The  condition  of  the  iron  ore  in  the  coal-measures  of 
England,  Belgium,  France,  and  America,  is  well  known  to  be  that 
of  carbonate  and  oxide  mixed  vrith  a  large  per-oenta^  of  clayey 
impurities.  The  concretionary  structure  onien  prevails,  and  the 
bands  consist  of  nodules,  sometimes  laminated,  and  sometimes 
concentric,  but  usuallv  of  flattened  spheroidal  shape.  Thev  often 
enclose  leaves  and  otner  organic  remains.  The  celebratea  black 
band  is  a  rich  variety  of  clay  ironstone  found  in  bands  more  or 
less  irregular,  and  receives  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  carbon- 
aceous matter  it  contains,  this  being  often  sufficient  to  roast  the 
ore  without  the  addition  of  other  fud. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  present  in  the  lower  car- 
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boniferous  rocks  of  "Western  Virginia,  U.S.    This  is  shown  by 
brine-springs  long  since  made  use  of  in  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha. 

Magnesian  Limestone,  or  Permian  series. 

692.  Overlying  the  coal-measures  is  a  series  of  rocks  fre- 
quently remarkable  for  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in 
comparatively  large  quantity.  These  beds  in  England  form  two 
divisions,  the  lower  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  upper  coal- 
measures,  and  the  upper  containing  the  more  magnesian  deposits. 
In  Germany  the  whole  series  is  more  shaly,  but  somewhat  analo- 
gous. In  KuBsia  the  lower  division  is  best  represented.  The  fol- 
fowing  are  the  chief  subdivisions  of  the  system : — 

NoBTH  ov  EiraLAVB.  Gbbmant  (Thnrmgia). 

.  limestonee,  ciystaUine  or  ooncre-  p.  StinkBtein. 

fcumary,  and  non-orrstalline.  J  2.  Baachwacke. 

2.  Breociatedyaadpseado-brecciated  |  3.  Dolomite,  or  Upper  Zeobstein. 
limeatone.  ^.  Lower  Zechstein, 

3.  FoBsiliferous  limestone.  j  6.  Kupfer-schiefer. 
4..  Oompajst  limeatone.  1 6.  Both-Uegendea. 

5.  Marly  beds,  with  thin  bands  of 
compact  and  sheUy  limestone. 

6.  Lower  New  red  sandstone. 

693.  The  lowest  bed  of  the  magnesian  limestone  group  is  called, 
fi?om  its  lithological  character  and  relative  geological  position, 
'^  the  Lower  New  red  sandstone ;''  but  it  might  be  associated  with 
the  Upper  coal-measures,  for  it  contains  numerous  remains  of 
extinct  vegetables  not  to  be  distinguished  from  species  found 
throughout  the  Carboniferous  system.  It  differs  somewhat  from 
the  c^  grits  in  mineral  composition,  being  more  discoloured  with 
oxide  of  iron,  besides  being  chiefly  made  up  of  a  conglomerate  in 
which  quartz  and  decomposed  granite  abound.  This  conglome- 
rate, although  in  its  lower  portion  exceedingly  coarse,  passes  up- 
wards into  a  fine-grained  sandstone,  and  so  by  finer  sands  mixed 
with  marl  shows  a  gradual  transition  to  the  upper  and  marly 
beds.  Beds  of  freestone  sometimes  alternate  with  the  fine  sands 
and  clays  of  this  division ;  and  the  mass  is  altogether  very  irre- 
gular both  in  thickness  and  extent,  appearing  to  have  presented 
an  uneven  surface  at  the  commencement  of  the  deposit  of  the 
more  recent  magnesian  limestones,  and  in  some  places  to  have  under^ 
gone  considerable  degradation  before  those  beds  were  superimposed. 
The  marls  associated  vrith  the  fossiliferous  bands  in  the  county  of 
Durham  are  sometimes  bituminous,  and  traces  of  bitumen  occur 
in  thin-bedded  compact  limestones  of  the  same  geological  date. 

684.  The  Lower  N'ew  red  sandstone,  or  Bothc'liegendeSy  as  ob- 
served in  Germany,  is  similar,  in  almost  all  inspects,  to  the  con- 
temporaneous beds  in  our  own  country,  being  made  up  of  coarse 
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conglomerates,  alternating  with  marls  and  slialj  beds,  the  conglo- 
merates being  generally  composed  of  fragments  of  the  neighbour- 
ing crystalline  rocks,  cemented  by  a  fine  ferruginous,  and  some- 
times argillaceous  sandstone. 

695.  in  France  this  deposit  wraps  round  the  old  rocks  which 
form  the  central  axis  of  the  Yosges.  It  consists  of  a  coarse  inco- 
herent sandstone,  generally  of  a  red  but  sometimes  of  a  bluish- 
grey  colour,  alternating  with  shaly  and  micaceous  marls,  the  whole 
formation  being  extremely  yariable,  both  in  its  mineral  character 
and  in  the  extent  of  its  development.  It  passes  insensibly  into 
the  upper  beds  called  the  "^res  des  Vosges"  or  Vosges  sandstone, 
there  being  no  intermediate  magnesian  limestone. 

696.  The  Magnesian  limestone,  which  comes  next  in  order,  occu- 
pies by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  escarpment  oyerhanging  the 
coal-measures.  It  is  extremely  complicated  in  its  structure,  pre- 
senting more  varieties  in  the  arrangement  of  its  subordinate  parts 
than  any  newer  formation.  The  lower  part  is  usually  of  an  open 
arenaceous  texture,  and  of  red  colour,  being  made  up  of  a  conge> 
ries  of  small  crystals,  coated  with  oxide  of  iron.  The  cryst^, 
loosely  aggre^ted  in  the  lower  beds,  occasionally  become  more 
closely  packed  and  of  paler  colour,  and  a  little  higher  in  the  series 
form  a  tolerably  compact  rock,  and  sometimes  a  stone  of  such 
close  grain  as  to  be  used  for  troughs  and  cisterns.  In  this  state 
it  becomes  a  true  Dolomite,  with  a  crystalline  or  semi-crystalline 
structure,  associated  with  thin  beds  of  crystalline  rock  of  loose 
texture,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  described  above.  There  is 
also  a  compact  dolomite  with  a  flat  conchoidal  fracture,  and  trans- 
lucent at  the  edfi;es ;  but  it  is  very  irregular  in  structure,  and 
passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  other  varieties. 

697.  The  magnesian  limestone  occasionally  puts  on  other  forms, 
in  some  places  being  made  up  of  lamin»  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
stratification,  and  elsewhere  composed  of  earthy  masses,  which 
are  sometimes  hard  and  regularly  bedded,  and  sometimes  unstra- 
tified.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  structure  in  this  bed  has 
sometimes  also  obliterated  the  lines  of  deposition  so  that  a  section 
of  the  rock  exhibits  a  mass  of  crystalline,  compact,  cellular,  and 
earthy  materials  rudely  blended  together,  and  passing  into  each 
other  without  order  or  arrangement.  In  the  apparent  confusion 
thus  produced  the  minute  grains  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  rock  are  occasionally  well  defined  and  of  spheroidal  shape. 
The  mass,  in  such  a  case,  appears  Oolitic,  and  there  are  several 
localities  in  the  southern  part  of  Yorkshire  where  Oolitic  ma^e- 
sian  limestone  is  worked  as  a  freestone,  and  resembles  not  a  httle 
the  building-stone  obtained  near  Bath  from  the  Secondary  rocks. 
Like  this  latter  stone  it  cuts  readily  in  the  quany,  and  hardens 
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on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  grains  are  less  uniform 
in  size,  possess  a  glimmering  lustre,  and  are  hollow  and  made  up 
of  concentric  laminae. 

It  has  not  yet  been  very  clearly  determined  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  presence  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in 
these  deposits,  while  this  mineral  is  elsewhere  so  rare.  Perhaps 
the  best  suggestion  is  that  made  by  Dr.  Forchhammer,  who 
attributes  the  dolomization,  or  infiltration  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, to  numerous  springs  containing  that  mineral,  poured  out 
during  or  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  carbonates  of  lime 
which  form  the  base  of  the  whole  deposit. 

698.  The  uppermost  beds  of  the  series,  which  overlie  the  true 
magnesian  limestone,  consist  of  gypseous  marls  of  variable  thick- 
ness, and  sometimes  occupy  the  base  of  a  low  escarpment,  formed 
by  a  grey,  thin-bedded  limestone  (the  highest  bed  of  the  series), 
which  dips  into  the  plain  of  the  New  red  sandstone.  The  thinness 
of  the  uppermost  beds  is  characteristic,  and  theyofben  pass  into  mere 
lanunsB,  with  plates  of  marl  interposed  between  them.  Organic  re- 
mains are  not  conmion,  and  when  they  do  appear,  they  are  obscure. 

699.  Turning  now  to  the  contemporaneous  beds  in  the  south  of 
England,  we  find  a  dolomitic  conglomerate,  made  up  of  angular  or 
slightly  worn  fragments  of  an  underlying  limestone,  cemented  by 
a  red  or  yellow  magnesian  paste.  GThis  deposit  fills  up  the  hollows 
and  irregularities  of  the  lower  and  older  coal-measures,  and  is  seen 
in  the  precipitous  cliffs  on  the  Avon.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  re- 
presentative of  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  north  of  England. 

700.  The  magnesian  limestone  series  may  be  traced  in  the  north 
of  France  and  in  Burgundy,  but  is  most  mlly  developed  at  Mans- 
field in  the  Thuringian  forest,  in  the  district  of  the  Hartz,  and  in 
Franconia.  Throughout  the  south  of  France  it  appears  to  have 
no  representative,  and  is  most  likely  altogether  absent.  When 
most  perfectly  expanded,  the  whole  series  is  divisible  into  two 
groups,  the  lower  one  for  the  most  part  argillaceous,  and  the  upper 
calcareous,  and  the  series  then  rests  immediately  upon  the  con- 
glomerates of  the  BoiheMegendes^  already  described. 

701.  Of  the  schistose  beds  which  form  the  base  of  the  maene- 
flian  limestone  series,  the  lowest  is  sandy,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
transition  from  the  underlying  sandstones.  It  is  of  no  great 
thickness,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  bituminous  band,  remarkable  for 
ffreat  muformity  both  of  mineral  character  and  fossil  contents, 
being  traceable  over  a  considerable  district  in  Germany,  and  form- 
ing an  excellent  geolop:ical  horizon  for  an  extent  of  250  miles. 
According  to  M.  B'Aubuisson,  one-tenth  part  of  the  mass  of  this 
bed  consists  of  bitumen  and  carbon:  and,  although  not  more  than  a 
foot  in  thickness,  it  contains  so  considerable  a  quantity  of  iron  and 
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argentiferous  copper  pyrites  as  to  be  worth  working  as  an  ore, 
whence  it  has  received  the  name  oi  Kupfer-schiefer,  or  copper  slate. 

This  bituminous  schist  is  also  remarkable  as  containing,  in  great  abundance, 
the  nearly  perfect  fossil  remains  of  a  large  number  of  extinct  species  of  fisb. 
By  means  of  these  the  bed  has  been  identified  with  the  contemporaneous  forma- 
tions in  other  countries ;  and  as  the  remains  of  reptiles  have  also  been  disoo- 
Tered,  associated  with  the  fiingments  of  fish,  the  Kupfer-schiefer  is  thus  brought 
into  relation  with  the  Bristol  dolomitic  conglomerate,  as  well  as  with  the  Mag- 
nesian  limestone  of  Durham  and  the  Permian  system  of  Russia. 

702.  The  upper  or  calcareous  portion  in  Germany  is  called 
Zechstem,  and  is  chiefly  a  compact  umestone,  but  the  highest  beds 
are  marly,  consisting  of, — Ist,  a  greyish,  bluish,  or  greenish  clay, 
called  LetteUy  often  containing  rolled  fragments  of  dolomite  and 
crystals  of  gypsum.  This  reposes  on  (2)  a  fetid  limestone  called 
Stinkstein,  which  is  a  compact  or  granulated  rock,  of  a  blackish- 
brown  or  greenish  colour,  and  extoemely  bituminous,  giving  out 
an  offensive  odour  when  struck  or  rubbed.  The  lower  bed  (3)  of 
the  Zechstein  is  called  BauchwacJcey  and  consists  of  a  hard  but 
cellular  magnesian  limestone,  abounding  in  long,  irrefi^ular,  and 
narrow  cavities,  which  are  most  numerous  when  the  bed  attains  a 
considerable  thickness,  but  are  almost  obliterated  in  the  thinner 
and  more  compact  portions.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  Zech- 
stein is  rarely  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards. 

703.  In  the  zechstein  and  the  beds  associated  with  it,  there  are  found  occa- 
sionally sereral  minerals,  amongst  which  may  be  enumerated  white  crystallized 
carbonate  of  lime,  crystallized  sulphate  of  mne  or  gypsum,  quartz,  and  mica. 
Both  the  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  copper  ooour,  together  with  galena,  in 
mineral  veins  traversing  the  formation. 

704.  The  Permian  system  of  Russia  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
Magnesian  limestone  and  Lower  New  red  sandstone  of  our  own 
country ;  but  it  has  been  judged  advisable  to  give  a  distinct  name 
to  the  continental  group,  and  the  district  in  which  the  rocks  are 
most  perfectly  exhibited  being  included  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Permia,  that  name  has  been  selected,  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
which  had  induced  Sir  Er.  Murchison,  on  a  former  occasion,  to 
apply  the  term  ''Silurian  formation"  to  a  group  typically  exhi- 
bited in  the  region  of  the  ancient  SUuri. 

The  Permian  district  extends  for  about  700  mUes  from  north  to 
south  along  the  western  or  European  flanks  of  the  Ural  chain,  and 
for  nearly  400  miles  between  those  mountains  and  the  river  Volga. 
The  strata  within  this  area  are  described  as  lying  in  an  enormous 
trough  of  carboniferous  limestone,  and,  although  occasionally 
thrown  into  anticlinal  axes  of  some  length,  are  often  traceable  for 
great  distances,  without  any  break  or  interruption  of  the  sequence. 

705.  The  Permian  rocks  of  Eussia  consist  of  a  great  number  of 
distinct  strata  of  very  varied  lithological  character.  They  are 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  white  limestone  with  gypsum  and 
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rock  salt,  of  red  and  green  giitetonea  with  ebales  and  occasionally 
copper  ore,  and  of  magneaian  limeatonee,  marUtooea,  conglo- 
merates, &c.  The  whole  Bcriea  is  foaeiliferouB,  and  contains  the 
remains  of  extinct  species  of  animala  and  vegetables,  greatly  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  In  the  ^Russian  beds, 
also,  there  have  been  discovered  reptilian  remains  like  those  of  the 
Bristol  magnesian  conglomerate,  and  fish  identical  with  the  species 
from  Durham  and  from  Manafeld  in  the  Thuringian  forest. 

706.  The  fossils  of  the  msgnesiaii  limestone  seriea  are  few,  rare, 
except  in  certain  local  deposits,  and  comparatively  unintereating. 
'  They  include  some  plants  peculiar  to  the  series,  and  many  com- 
mon also  to  the  coal-measures.  The  silicified  trunks  of  tree  ferns 
found  in  the  lowest  Permian  beds  of  9axony  and  Bohemia  are  called 
P»aronite».     They  have  also  been  met  with  in  !France  and  America. 

Corals  are  found  in  the  magnesian  limestone  in  various  places. 


brachiopodouB  shells  {Productiu, 
fig.  194,S^MT^,fig.  18S)  are  characteristic. 
Other  abells  are  known.  The  remains  of 
fishes  are  both  numerous  and  interesting, 
being  very  perfectly  preserved,  and  tend- 
ing almost  as  much  as  any  natur^  group 
to  mark  the  position  of  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  as  of  paleozoic  age,  the  verte- 
bral column  being  invariably  continued  to 
the  extremity  of  the  caudal  an.  The  genus 
PdUeoniicv*  is  eepeciaUy  abundant  (see 
fig.  187).  The  bones  and  teeth  of  several 
species  of  reptilian  animals  have  been 
found  in  these  deposits  in  England,  G}«r- 
manv.  and  Hussia. 

■"  Pig.  187. 


Fig.  IBS. 


707.  BefoK  proceeding  to  an  account  of  the  rocks  of  the  Se- 
condary period,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  genera)  riswni  of  some 
-Ktints  connected  with  the  history  of  Palieozoic  rocks  considered  as 
g  a  distinct  natural  group,  separated  by  a  defined  boundary 
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from  those  of  more  modem  date.  In  the  first  place,  referring  to  the 
peculiar  theory  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  concerning  the  uniformity 
and  extension  of  the  action  of  elevatory  force  at  certain  periods, 
we  may  state  that  the  FalsBOzoic  systems  of  disturbing  force  are 
four  in  number,  and  that  although  none  of  them  have  produced 
lofty  and  important  mountain  chains,  they  are  not  without  great 
interest  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  first  in  order  of  time  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  between  the  deposit  of  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Silurians,  and  to  have  caused  the  production  of  the  West- 
moreland mountains  and  the  Hundsruck  chain.  The  direction  of 
this  movement  is  calculated  to  have  been  W.  36®  S.  by  E.  36°  N. 
This  system  is  recognized  in  a  multitude  of  localities  in  the  posi- 
tion and  structure  of  many  extensive  bands  of  gneiss  and  clay-alate, 
and  it  is  called  the  8v9tem  of  Westmoreland  and  the  Hundsruck. 

The  first  clear  definition  of  this  very  ancient  elevation,  is  due 
to  the  researches  of  Professor  Sedgwick  in  Westmoreland.  Its 
recognized  range  is  there  very  extensive ;  as,  besides  the  West- 
moreland hills,  it  comprises  the  southern  range  of  Scotland,  from 
St.  Abbs'  Head  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  the  ridfi^es  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  the  slate  rocks  of  Anglesea,  mountains  in  N^orth  Wales,  and 
hills  in  Cornwall.  The  ridges  of  the  Hundsruck,  of  the  Eifel,  and 
others  in  Nassau,  have  also  been  referred  to  this  system,  which  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  of  which  our  ^lobe  can  now  fiunish  any 
traces;  although,  as  those  disturbed  Silurians  must  themselves 
have  been  deposited  by  the  ocean  as  the  dShris  of  mountainB,  we 
have  no  ground  whatever  for  regarding  even  this  early  dislocation 
as  the  first  action  of  interior  forces  upon  the  earth's  surface.  It 
appears  certain,  too,  that  the  ranges  included  in  the  group  are 
but  the  slenderest  fragment  of  the  changes  impressed  on  the  globe 
by  the  movement  in  which  they  originated ;  for  the  direction  of 
the  upheaved  strata  (nearly  north-east  to  south-west)  coincides 
with  uie  prevailing  direction  of  the  ancient  strata,  even  when  un- 
accompanied by  mountains,  in  almost  everv  portion  of  the  globe. 
It  is  the  line  along  which  the  old  strata  of  JN'orthem  fiussia  have 
been  dislocated — ^the  great  lakes  in  that  region  being  transverse 
splits.  Captain  Bayfield  has  noticed  similar  facts  in  North  Ame- 
rica ;  and  Humboldt  long  ago  marked  the  immense  extent  of  the 
regions  manifesting  the  presence  of  this  line  of  force. 

708.  System  qf  the  Vosges, — The  later  Silurian  rocks,  which 
show  no  trace  of  the  previous  dislocation,  and  which  must  have 
been  deposited  at  a  subsequent  period,  manifest  the  action  of  a 
force  in  the  direction  E.  16**  S.  to  W.  16°  N.;  and  with  this  dis- 
turbance various  mountain  ranges  in  Normandy  are  associated.  To 
these,  according  to  De  Beaumont's  first  views,  belong  part  of  the 
Yosges;  the  huls  of  the  Bocage;  hills  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
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and  in  DevoiiBhire ;  elevations  near  Magdeburg ;  and  probably  the 
older  part  of  the  Hartz.  The  direction  is  nearly  constant ;  in- 
clining, however,  towards  direct  east  and  west. 

709.  System  of  the  North  of  England. — From  Derby,  as  far  as 
t^e  frontier  of  Scotland,  a  mountain  axis  intersects  the  soil  of 
England,  running  almost  directly  from  north  to  south,  or  devia- 
ting a  little  towards  north-north-west.  The  critical  discussion  of 
this  important  range  is  another  of  Professor  Sedgwick's  numerous 
contributions  to  the  higher  departments  of  English  geology;  and 
be  has  distinctly  shown,  that  tne  Carboniferous  system  has  been 
upheaved  by  a  force  antecedent  to  the  deposit  of  the  Lower  New 
red  sandstone.  This  elevated  zone  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
immense  faults,  and  for  the  numerous  fissures  and  slips  in  the 
raised  strata ;  by  means  of  which  its  presence  can  be  traced  beyond 
the  sphere  of  its  mere  mountain  ranges.  In  close  connexion  with 
it  are  the  rocks  which  pierce  and  dislocate  the  local  formations 
from  Shrewsbuiy  as  far  as  Bristol.  This  elevation  also  affected 
rocks  of  the  same  age  on  the  continent. 

710.  System  of  Hamault, — This  system,  which  is  rather  shown 
by  dislocations  than  by  elevations  producing  a  mountain  range,  is 
recognized  chieflyin  a  nearly  east  and  west  direction  (W.  6°  S.  by 
E.  5^  N.)  across  slanders  as  far  as  the  western  extremity  of  Soutn 
Wales.  Its  date  is  supposed  to  have  been  between  some  of  the 
deposits  of  the  Permian  series,  and  its  results  on  the  coal-measures 
are  too  important  to  be  neglected,  especially  in  the  smaller  coal- 
fields of  liVestem  Europe. 

711.  It  does  not  appear  possible  at  present  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  crystalline  rock  or  the  Palseozoic  epoch,  and  no  doubt  a 
veiT  large  proportion  of  that  which  is  found  now  included  amongst 
such  deposits  is  more  modem  than  the  period  itself.  The  moun- 
tain-chains already  mentioned,  and  others  that  have  lifted  the 
Silurian  and  carboniferous  rocks,  though  not  sufficiently  so  as  to 
produce  distinct  ridges,  afford  ample  proof  of  ancient  metamor- 

5 hoses  resembling  those  of  much  more  recent  date ;  and  the  con- 
ition  of  some,  even  of  the  newer  deposits  of  the  period,  had 
certainly  undergone  change,  and  been  penetrated  witn  dykes  of 
crystallme  rock  even  before  the  dose  of  the  epoch. 

712.  The  distribution  of  land  and  water  during  the  PalsBOzoic 
period  is  hardly  to  be  determined  from  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  geology.  Still  it  may  be  considered  as  probable  that 
some  islands  had  risen  above  the  water  in  what  is  now  America. 
In  Africa  perhaps  a  continent  existed,  or  at  least  three  or  four 
large  i^ands  now  forming  the  three  chains  to  the  south  and  the 
first  indicationB  of  the  Atlas  chain  of  Morocco.  *  In  Asia  from 
three  to  five  islands  might  be  counted.    Pakeozoic  deposits  had 
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separated  the  North  of  Europe  from  its  neighbouring  continent^ 
and  marked  out  on  one  side  the  first  contour  of  the  basins  of 
Australia,  Hindostan,  China,  and  Siberia ;  and  on  the  other  thoee 
of  Bussia,  Scandinayia,  Central  Europe,  the  British  Islands,  France, 
and  S^ain.  Europe  must  have  exhibited  ten  or  eleven  peaks  or 
primitive  islands  above  the  surface  of  those  early  oceans. 

713.  The  depth  of  the  sea  in  those  places  where  the  chief  IVilseo- 
zoic  deposits  occur  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considerable, 
while  the  presence  of  coal  marks  distinctly  the  proximity  of  land 
of  some  extent,  and  very  widely  distributed.  The  cumafce  of 
the  older  parfc  of  the  period  is  by  no  means  indicated  by  the 
nature  of  the  fossils,  and,  as  far  as  the  coal  is  concerned,  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  fossil  plants,  insects,  and  reptiles  is 
rather  in  favour  of  equable  temperature  and  much  moisture,  than 
even  that  degree  of  heat  now  enjoyed  by  countries  near  the  tcorrid 
zone,  or  where  a  subtropical  climate  is  produced  by  heated  marine 
currents,  and  a  prevalence  of  warm  winds. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

ON  THE  BOCKS  AND  FOSSILS  OP  THB  SECONDAEY  EPOCH. 

714.  Thb  deposits  of  the  Secondary  epoch,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  as  yet  examined  and  described  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
may  be  divided  into  five  principal  m)ups,  each  of  which  again 
presents  well-marked  subdivisions.  These  are  respectively  named 
(in  descending  order)  the  Cretaceous,  Wealden,  Oolitic,  Liaaeici 
and  Triassic.    We  now  proceed  to  consider  them  in  some  detaiL 

The  New  red  sandstone,  or  Triassic  series, 

715.  The  deposits  belonging  to  this  system  are  so  named  from 
the  tripartite  division  of  them  observed  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
where  a  calcareous  rock  of  some  importance  (the  Musehelkalk) 
intervenes  between  two  arenaceous  rocks,  called  respectively 
Xeuper  and  Bunter-sandsiein,  In  England  the  absence  of  the 
limestone  leaves  no  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  two 
sands,  which  are  only  spoken  of  as  distinct  owing  to  the  presence 
of  some  doubtful  fossils,  and  a  more  marly  character,  combined 
with  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock-salt,  in  the  upper  part.  The  British 
series  is  designated  Upper  New  red  sandstone* 

716.  The  lowest  beds  of  the  Upper  New  red  sandstone  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  middle  of  England,  and  consist  of  thick  masses 
of  whitish  soft  sandstone.    In  some  places  (as  in  Staffordshire) 
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these  are  surmounted  by  conglomerates,  composed  of  rounded 
pebbles  of  quartz  rock,  and  fragments  of  Silurian  rocks  and  Old  red 
sandstone.  The  total  thickness  of  this  part  of  the  formation  is 
considerable,  but  has  not  been  accurately  calculated.  It  is  only 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  oyerlying  saliferous  marls  by  small 
differences  of  mineral  character. 

717.  In  Cheshire,  the  southern  part  of  Lancashire,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Shropshire,  which  together  form  an  extensiye  and 
rich  plain,  watered  by  the  Dee,  the  Mersey,  and  the  "Weayer,  the 
uppermost  beds  of  the  New  red  sandstone  are  chiefly  deyeloped ; 
and  the  saliferous  marls  have  been  identified  with  the  uppermost 
strata  of  the  foreign  Triassic  system.  Throughout  this  range  the 
beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  the  dip  rarely  exceeding  ten  or  twelve 
degrees,  and  being  constantly  towards  tne  east,  or  a  few  degrees 
north  or  south  of  that  point.  They  are,  however,  affected  by  some 
important  faults.  The  whole  district  abounds  with  salt  springs, 
which  are  more  especially  plentif^  in  Cheshire ;  and  in  that  county, 
also,  there  occur  extensive,  masses  of  rock-salt  in  a  solid  state, 
their  total  thickness  amounting  to  not  less  than  sixty  feet.  These 
alternate  with  beds  of  gypsmn ;  with  numerous  bands  of  indurated 
clay  of  a  blue,  red,  or  brown  colour ;  and  with  sandstones,  fre- 
quently marly,  and  of  a  red  colour. 

718.  The  red  marl  district  with  brine  springs  is  continued 
southwards  into  Worcestershire,  and  northwards  into  the  valley  of 
the  Eden,  and  the  same  part  of  the  formation  extends  also  east* 
wards,  occupying  for  the  most  part  the  plains  through  which  the 
Humber  and  its  tributaries  make  their  way  to  the  Oerman  Ocean. 
In  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  similar  sandstones  recur,  and  lie 
unoonformably,  overlapping  the  inclined  edges  of  the  older  rocks, 
or  abutting  against  tuem,  but  uniformly  composed  of  the  same 
materials,  remarkable  throughout  for  the  ochraceous  colour  per- 
vading them.  Between  Sidmouth  and  Seaton  in  Devonshire,  the 
red  marls  contain  gypsum  in  abundance,  and  near  Teignmouth  the 
cliffs,  which  are  of  considerable  height,  consist  of  alternations  of 
argillaceouB  beds  of  sandstone  and  of  conglomerate. 

719.  Intervening  between  the  Upper  New  red  sandstone  and 
the  lower  lias  is  a  well-known  bed  found  n^ar  Axmouth  in  Devon- 
shire and  in  the  clif^  of  Westbuiy,  and  Aust  in  Gloucestershire. 
This  bed  is  loaded  with  the  remains  of  fish  and  reptiles,  and  the 
former  have  been  referred  to  genera  which  characterize  the  Muschel- 
kalk  of  Germany,  and  other  triassic  deposits.  This  bed,  called 
the  bone4fsd,  is  therefore  now  regarded  as  of  the  New  red  sand- 
stone period.  It  is  very  thin,  but  has  a  tgtal  range  of  upwards  of 
100  miles. 

720.  The  development  of  the  Trias  in  France  and  (Germany  is 

b2 
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different  firom  that  just  described,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
different  deposits  will  be  understood  by  the  following  description. 

The  Ores  Bigarrij  or  BwUer  Sondttein^  is  a  fine-grained  solid 
sandstone,  sometimes  white,  but  more  frequently  of  a  red,  blue,  or 
greenish  tint.  The  structure  of  the  lower  part  is  tolerably  dose- 
erained,  and  sufBlciently  compact  to  form  a  good  building-stone ; 
but  the  uppermost  strata  are  fissile  and  incoherent,  and  pass  into 
an  earthy  clay  containing  gjfpsum.  The  intermediate  portion  is 
compact,  like  the  lower,  but  its  structure  is  that  of  a  conglomerate, 
and  it  is  used  for  making  millstones.  In  many  districts  ^e  Bunter 
Sandstein  contains  numerous  remains  of  foanl  plants,  and  also  of 
marine  shells ;  but  the  latter  are  rare  and  confined  to  particular 
localities. 

The  sandstones  and  marls  of  this  part  of  the  series  occupy 
an  extensiye  tract  of  land  in  Western  Europe,  more  particulany 
in  France,  and  in  South-western  and  Central  Qermany.  They 
are  found  in  France  on  the  flanks  of  the  V osces  mountaLns,  where 
they  overlie  the  Lower  New  red  sandstone  (there  called  ^^gres  de 
Vo»ffes*^X  <^^  again  in  several  parts  of  Central  France,  and  in  the 
Sub-Pyrenees. 

721.  The  Muachelhalh  is  a  compact  limestone  of  a  grey  or 
greenish-grey  colour,  and  commonly  contains  in  ereat  abundance 
the  remains  of  shells  and  fragments  of  radiated  animals  and  fishes. 
It  rests  conformably  on  the  underlying  sandstones,  and  either 
forms  an  escarpment,  or  is  exhibited  in  a  range  of  high  table-land, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  north  of  Bavaria.  The  upper  beds  are, 
on  the  whole,  more  slaty  than  the  lower  ones,  but  stiU  contain 
compact  limestone  bands,  characterized  by  the  usual  fossils.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Basle,  and  in  some  parts  of  Wurtemberg, 
the  lower  part  of  the  formation  consists  of  a  yellowish-coloured 
limestone,  alternating  with  thin  bands  and  veins  of  gypsum,  and 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  rock-salt,  differing  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  contemporaneous  formations  in  other  continental 
distaicts.  Lastly,  the  muschelkalk  is  occasionally  a  bituminous 
rock,  and  emits  a  fetid,  disagreeable  odour  when  rubbed  or  struck 
with  a  hammer. 

722.  The  KJBuper^  the  uppermost  division,  called  by  the  French 
mameB  irisdeg  (variegated  marls),  has  been  identified  with  the 
upper  members  of  the  New  red  sandstone  formation  in  our  own 
country.  The  group  usually  consists  of  a  numerous  series  of 
mottled  marls  of  a  red,  greenish-grey,  or  blue  colour,  which  pass 
into  green  marls,  black  slaty  clays,  and  fine-grained  sandstones. 
Throughout  the  series  common  rock-salt  and  gypsum  are  abundant. 

Deposits  of  red  sanoltone,  shale  and  conglomerate,  abounding 
with  lootprints  of  birds  and  remains  of  fishes  allied  to  FahtonUetu 
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(a  Permian  genua),  have  been  found  in  Connecticut  and  Maasa- 
chuBsetts  in  New  England,  North  America,  and  are  referred  to  the 
triaasic  period.  Others  containing  the  remains  of  verj  peculiar 
forma  of  foaail  reptilea  (Du!ynodon)  have  been  met  with  in  South 
Africa. 

Kg.  188.  Fig.lBa 


Oroup  oflMuiic  fijHik. 
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723.  The  fosaila  of  the  Xew  red  sandfitone  in  England  are  few 
and  rare,  except  in  the  caae  of  the  bone-bed  abore  referred  to. 
In  Germany,  however,  the  Mutehelkalk  ia  highly  foeeiliferouB,  and 
remains  of  varioua  kinds  have  been  found  in  the  other  depoaits. 
Thej  include  plants  in  aome  abundance  in  the  Seiiper,  and  theee 
are  chiefly  very  analogoua  to  those  of  other  secondAry  rocks,  and 
unlike  those  of  the  coal-measureB.  Th»  Banter  gandtiein  also 
contains  vegetable  remaina  distinct  from  those  of  the  Keuftr. 
Voltzia  (fig.  188)  is  an  extinct  genua  characteristic  of  this  period. 
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Of  tbe  remains  of  the  lower  animala  the  most  interesting  are 
the  encrinites  (fig.  189),  often  very  abundant,  and  the  star-fish ; 
but  several  bivalve  shells  are  described.  There  is  also  the  Ocra^ 
tite  (fi^.  190, 191),  nearly  allied  to  the  Ammonites,  and  showing 
a  passage  from  the  Clymenia  and  Ghniatite  to  the  more  common 
forms  in  secondary  rocks. 

A  variety   of  Pig.  192. 

interesting  nshes 
have  been  met 
with  in  the  Mus« 
'chelkalk,  and 
numerous  frag- 
ments of  a  very 
singular  reptile, 

resembling  a  gi-  Bestored  outline  of  LRbyrinthodoii. 

gantic  &og  (Labyrtnthodotty  fig.  192).  The  footprints  not  only  of 
this  but  of  many  other  reptues  have  also  been  detected  in  the 
sandstones  of  this  period^  and  the  remains  of  the  JXcifnodon,  with  its 
singular  tusks  ana  tortoise-like  peculiarities,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  footprints  of  birds  have  been  noticed  above,  and  are  chiefly 
abundant  in  America.  Teeth  and  fragments  of  bone  of  smaiL 
mammalian  quadrupeds  of  at  least  two  species  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Stuttgard,  in  beds  at  the  top  oi  the  Triassic  series. 

724.  The  New  red  sandstone  series  is  remarkable  for  oontainins 
verv  large  deposits  of  rock-salt,  associated  with  gypsum  and  red 
and  mottled  clay,  and  sandstone.  In  Cheshire  two  such  beds 
are  worked,  the  thickness  reaching  to  100  feet.  They  are  not 
traceable  to  any  great  distance,  but  the  saliferous  area  ia  more 
than  150  miles  in  diameter. 

The  Liaasie  series, 

12&,  The  Lias  of  England  consists  of  strata  in  which  an  argil- 
laceous character  predominates  throughout,  but  which  are  also  re- 
markable for  a  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  mingled  with  the 
clay,  and  forming  occasional  bands  of  argillaceous  bmestone.  A 
few  beds  of  sand  alternate  with  the  clay  and  marl,  and  are  some- 
times mixed  with  the  latter,  forming  a  marly  sandstone  of  a  white 
or  greenish  colour. 

Considered  as  a  formation,  the  Lias  in  England  may  be  traced 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Lyme  Begis  on  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire,  where  it  is  displayed  along  a  line  of  cliffs  extending 
for  about  four  miles,  to  the  coaat  of  Yorkshire  near  Whitby.  It 
consists  throughout  of  the  same  beds  of  marly  limestone,  ana  from 
Gloucester  northwards  is  remarkably  regular,  presenting  an  ave- 
rage and  nearly  uniform  breadth  of  aoout  six  miles,  being  covered 
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up  on  the  east  hj  the  escarpment  of  the  Oolites,  and  the  Kew  red 
sandstone  coming  out  from  beneath  it  on  the  west.  Its  thickness 
is  about  600  feet;  it  is  little  disturbed,  and  has  a  regular  dip, 
being  conformable  to  the  imderlying  and  overlying  strata,  except 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  Carboniferous  limestone  in 
Glamorganshire  and  Somersetshire.  It  is  partially  affected  by  the 
faults  and  disturbances  of  those  districts. 

The  Lias  forms  for  the  most  part  broad  and  level  plains  at  the 
foot  of  the  Oolitic  hills,  only  a  slight  escarpment  being  visible  in 
the  southern  counties,  although  this  becomes  more  prominent  on 
the  borders  of  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire,  where  it  forms 
a  well-marked  range,  known  as  the  Wold  hills.  It  also  occurs 
occasionally  on  the  brow  of  tolerably  steep  escarpments  in  the 
Mendip  hills ;  but  its  maTimum  of  elevation  falls  short  of  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

726.  The  great  mass  of  the  lower  division  of  the  Lias  is  found 
in  the  middle  of  England,  and  consists  of  thick  beds  of  dark- 
coloured  and  finely  laminated  shale,  in  which  are  calcareous  bands 
and  concretions.  These  lotoer  lias  shales  form  the  base  of  the 
series,  and  graduate  downwards  into  a  whitish  sandstone,  belong- 
ing to  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  New  red  svstem*  The  transition 
is  different  again  at  Lvme  Begis  in  the  south  of  England.  Marls  of 
a  li^ht  bluish  colour  there  represent  the  upper  beds  of  the  New  red 
sandstone  and  pass  into  the  Lias  limestone  by  a  succession  of  dark 
slaty  marls,  which  are  overlaid  by  a  number  of  grey  calcareous 
beds,  a^d  these  again  by  other  slaty  marls  of  the  upper  series. 
The  marlstone  and  Upper  lias  shales  are  not  present  in  this  part 
of  the  deposit  in  their  ordinary  form. 

727.  Tne  principal  locality  of  the  middle  beds  of  the  Lias  is  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham,  where  the  Marlstone  of  Dumbleton 
hill  is  crowded  with  interesting  organic  remains.  It  is  made  up 
of  alternating  layers  of  coloured  clays  and  sands,  which  are  occa- 
sionally calcareous,  and  of  beds  of  impure  limestone. 

This  part  of  the  series  is  also  represented  in  the  north  of  En- 
gland, wnere  it  has  an  average  thickness  of  about  130  feet,  and  con- 
sists of  sandy  shales,  of  whidi  the  upper  portions  are  distin^niished 
by  the  presence  of  several  bands  of  argillaceous  irony  nodules. 

728.  The  Vwer  lias^  or  Alum  shale,  is  best  seen  at  Whitby, 
and  on  the  l!orkshire  coast,  and  it  attains  there  a  considerable 
thickness.  The  lower  part  includes  soft  shales,  extremelv  fossili- 
ferous,  which  are  separated  from  the  uppermost  beds,  aiso  com- 
posed of  incoherent  daty  beds,  by  an  intermediate  stratum  of  hard 
shale,  about  30  feet  thick,  containing  a  quantity  of  the  mineral 
called  ^0^,  and  also,  occasionally,  large  fragments  of  the  bituminized 
wood  of  coniferous  trees.    The^jet  itself  is  but  a  peculiar  form  of 
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carbon,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  of  Mvanic  origin. 
The  upper  shales  of  the  Lias,  both  on  the  coast  of  Toi^hire  and 
at  Lyme  Be^,  have  yielded  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
of  those  foeail  remains  of  extinct  animale,  for  which  the  fonnatioii 
is  BO  celebrated.  The  dark  bluish-grey  colour  united  with  the 
singular  liband-like  structure — whence  the  name  of  liai  or  lot/erg 
was  probably  derived — is  more  particularly  remarkable  in  the 
upper  beds  of  the  formation,  and  is  well  seen  at  Lyme  B^is, 
WLitby,  and  Barrow-upon-8oar,  in  Iieiceetershire. 

729.  On  the  continent  the  Lisa  is  frequently  found,  the  upper 
beds  resembling  those  developed  in  England ;  the  middle,  how* 
ever,  are  usually  more  calcareous,  and  the  lower  more  sandy,  and 
these  latter  sometimes,  as  in  Belgium,  pass  insensibly  into  the 
Upper  Tiew  red  smidstone.  The  town  of  Luxembu^  is  built 
upon  a  hard  sandstone  of  this  kind.  The  Liaa  in  the  Jura  is  un- 
conformable to  the  Oolites.  The  sandstones  of  the  Lias  are  some- 
times used  as  building-stones.  The  coal-field  of  Eichmond  in  Vir- 
ginia, U.  S.,  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  Liassic  peritfd,  as  the 
fossil  fish  found  in  it  are  referred  to  a  genus  peculiar  to  this  series. 

730.  The  Lias  is  a  formation  exceedingly  rich  in  fossils;  and 
amongst  them  are  repreaentatives  of  all  tne  principal  natural 
^vups.  Fragments  oi  woodboted  by  marine  anunals  are  found  in 
England,  and  various  Cycads,  as  well  as  Equitetutn  and  Feeopterie, 
in  tiie  American  representative  ^-    jgg 

deposits.  Corals  are  rare  and 
of  small  size.  Encrinites  are 
numerous  and  abundant,  espe- 
cially the  Pentacrinite,  which 
attached  itself  to  floating  wood. 
Badiated  ftnimula  of  other 
kinds  characterize  parts  of  the 
deposits,  and  of  these  the  Dia- 

dema  (fig.  193)  is  an  example.  Diidom.  •aitin. 

A  star-nah,  called  Opkiodwma,  is  also  common  in  the  marbtone. 
Insects  and  Crustaceans  have  been  frequently  found. 

Both  univalve  and  bivalve  shells  of  various  kinds  are  charac- 
t«ri8tic  either  of  the  whole  deposit,  or  of  different  beds.  The 
Spirifer  Walcoti  (fig.  194)  is  one  of  the  later  species  of  a  genus 
represented  far  more  abundantly  in  older  deposits,  while  the 
PUeatula  (fig.  195)  and  Plagioitoma  (fig.  197)  are  among  the 
andentrepresentativesofmore  recent  forms.  ThePertwi  (fig.1.96) 
is  an  example  of  similar  kind ;  and  the  Atnmomte  and  Belemtmte 
(figs.  198,199)  are  eminently  characteristic  cephalopodous  shells, 
in&utelv  abundant  during  the  deposit  of  the  Lias,  and  scarcely 
less  so  during  great  part  of  the  OoUtic  period.     Above  170  species 
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of  moUusca  have  been  described  from  British  localities  only,  of 
which  as  manv  as  seventy  are  Ammonites. 

731.  Fishes  remains  are  common  in  some  parts  of  the  Lias,  and 
as  many  as  sixty  species  in  all  have  been  described ;  of  these  many 

Fig-ISi.  Kg.  198. 
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resembled  the  shark,  but  none  seem  to  have  attained  very  gigantic 
proportions.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  Beptiles, 
which  during  the  period  in  question,  were  equally  remarkable  for 
their  large  size,  voracious  habits,  and  incredible  abundance.  Many 
species  belonging  to  natural  orders  of  these  animals  long  since 
lost,  were  then  widely  dispersed ;  and  many  other  species  existed 
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of  genera  now  common  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The  flying 
reptile  (fig.  200)  is  a  striking  instance  of  anomalous  structure. 
The  marme  monsters  named  lehthyosaurus  and  Fluio9aun$9 
(fig.  201)  are  other  examples,  and  have  been  frequently  described. 


Fig.  200. 


BMtored  ikdeton  of  PtModwtyl. 


The  remains  of  species  referred  to  no  less  than  twenty-three  genera 
of  these  animals  nave  been  found  in  England  alone*. 

Fig.  201. 


Aettored  ontliiie  of  PlouoMiurui. 

732.  Among  the  important  beds  of  coal  of  the  Secondary  period, 
are  those  near  Bichmond  in  Eastern  Virginia^  United  States,  of 
which  a  section  is  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  202). 
The  whole  productive  area  has  been  estimated  at  aoout  185  square 
miles,  but  the  depth,  except  at  the  outskirts,  is  not  known.  The 
coal  occurs  at  the  base  of  a  larse  series  of  granitoid  and  quartzoae 
sandstones  and  coarse  grit,  and  reposes  almost  directly  on  granite. 
The  whole  of  the  central  area  is  covered  by  conglomerates.  The 
number  of  coal-seams  is  at  least  three,  one  of  them  as  much  as  30 
or  40  feet  thick,  the  uppermost  being  the  most  important.  The 
total  thickness  of  coal  varies  from  11  to  40  feet,  according  to  the 

*  ExtrcmelT  intemttiig  and  Terf  cttcfollv  eonstnieted  repiMonUtioiift  of  Umm  ■ad  olber 
extinct  anioiui  urc  to  be  found  in  the  gmraent  of  the  Ciyital  Palace  at  STdenham,  and  are 
worthy  of  cartftil  ttody. 
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inequalities  of  the  floor.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  bituminous 
and  good.  It  has  been  long  and  eztensiyely  worked,  Philadelphia 
alone  haying  taken  10,000  tons  annually,  as  it  is  valuable  for  the 
numu&cture  of  gas.    Several  accidents  have  happened  in  working 
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Section  of  the  BltaminooB  Goal-Held,  Richmond,  Eaatem  Virginia,  U.S. 

it  firom  explosions  of  the  gas.  Some  of  the  mines  contain  water, 
but  others  are  dry. 

788.  '*  The  ooal  of  Eafltem  YiiginiAi  although  derived  from  a  different  vege- 
tation from  that  of  the  ancient  carboniferoas  period,  resembles  very  closely  the 
older  coal  in  structure,  appearanoe,  and  composition.  That  of  the  Blackheath 
mine  has  usually  a  highly  resinous  lustre  and  oonchoidal  fracture,  and  always 
contains  at  least  as  Urge  a  proportion  of  gaseous  or  volatile  ingredients 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen)  as  the  coal  of  the  palsoEoic  rocks  of  the 
United  States. 

'*  The  coal  is  also  divided  into  horisontal  lavers  of  slight  thickness  parallel  to 
the  plmes  of  stratification,  as  in  the  older  kinds  of  coaL  Sometimes  these 
layers  consist  alternately  of  highly  crystalline  and  resinous  coal  with  a  bright 
liistaw,  and  of  other  portionB  exacUy  resembling  charcoal  in  appearance*." 

The  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  series. 

784.  This  great  series  of  deposits  is  divided  naturally  in 
England  into  twoparts,  the  upper  including  the  Portland  oeds 
reposing  on  the  Eammeridge  clay,  and  the  Oxford  clay  covered 
by  the  Coral  rag,  while  the  lower  (or  Great  Oolite  series)  is  more 
varied,  and  includes  numerous  bands,  chiefly  calcareous,  but  many 
of  them  sandv  and  some  clayey.  The  upper  portion  is  covered  by 
a  very  remarkable  development  of  freshwater  beds. 

The  general  appearanoe  of  the  Oolites  in  England  may  be  described  as  con- 
sisting of  three  ridfles,  running  north-east  and  south-west  (or  rather  north- 
north-east  and  souu-south-west)  with  three  extensive  and  rich  plains  inter- 
▼ening.  The  ridges  are  formed  by  escaroments  of  the  hard  limestone  beds, 
while  the  plains  are  occupied  by  softer  and  less  coherent  davs  and  shales  alter- 
nating with  them.  The  lowest  deposits  lap  over  the  great  plains  of  the  Lias  on 
the  west,  and  on  the  east  the  Lower  greensand  usually  forms  a  low  escarpment, 
capping  those  beds  of  the  Oolitic  series  that  are  locallv  uppermost.  In  the 
centre  of  England,  the  upper  beds  of  the  series  are  usualfy  MMent;  in  the  west, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath,  the  whole  sequence  is  nearly  perfect ;  in  the  south 
the  lower  limestones  form  the  principal  escarpment,  uthough  the  upper  beds 

*  Lyell  on  the  Co«l-fi«ldi  of  Eastern  Virginia.    Quart.  Oeol.  Joom.  toI.  iii.  p.  861 . 
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oocapy  an  importaiit  place  in  the  eeqnanoe ;  and  lastly,  in  the  north,  it  ia  ohieflj 
the  central  portion  of  the  system  that  is  dereloped,  the  calcareous  pairt  of  it  there 
attaining  its  mRTimnm  of  thickness  and  importance. 

736.  The  Loweb  Oolites. — This  extensive  series  admits  of 
considerable  subdivision  in  the  British  Islands,  but  the  details 
seem  to  be  rather  of  local  than  general  interest,  and  though  par- 
tially extending  to  Normandy,  are  by  no  means  universal  in  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  followme^  appears  to  be  the  most  complete  grouping  of  the 
different  beds  that  can  at  present  be  given  :— 

'Combrash. 
Forest  marble. 
Tipper  division  -^  Bradford  clay. 

I  Ghreat  oolite. 
l^Stonesfield  slate. 
r  Fuller's  earth. 
Lower  division  <  Inferior  oolite. 

LDundrybeds. 

736.  The  Inferior  ooUte  includes  a  thickness  of  about  40  or  50 
feet  of  calcareous  fireestone  of  oolitic  structure,  quarried  for  various 
purposes  at  Dundry  Hill,  near  Bristol,  and  Dotdton  Hill,  near 
ohepton  Mallett,  and  also  near  Cheltenham.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  siliceous  sand  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  stone,  ana  the 
series  terminates  downwards  with  a  slightly  micaceous  yeUow  sand, 
often  friable  and  incoherent.  These  beds  pass  into  the  lias.  The 
inferior  oolite  is  not  generally  very  valuable  for  building  purposes. 
The  following  shells  are  regarded  as  characteristic : — Terehratula 
Hmhriay  Bhynchonella  spinasa,  and  Pholadomyajldieula.  PleurotO' 
maria  (fig.  203)  is  a  very  common  genus ;  Ammonites  sfyiatulut  (fig. 
204)  is  common  to  the  Inferior  oolite  and  the  Lias ;  Terebraiwa 
globata  (fig.  205)  is  very  abundant  in  the  upper  part. 

737.  The  Inferior  ooUte  is  separated  from  the  Great  oolite  by 
a  series  of  marly  beds,  containing  a  particular  kind  of  clay  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  cidled  "  Mdler^s  earth^^*  and  also  a 
thin  bed  of  calcareous  flag-stone,  known  as  the  **  Stonesfield  slate.'* 
The  former  stratum,  the  Fuller's  earth*,  is  chiefly  found  at  Odd 
Down,  and  on  the  side  of  Midford  Hill  near  Bath ;  but  it  forms 
only  a  small  and  unimportant  member  (geologically  speaking)  of 
the  argillaceous  deposit  beneath  the  Great  oolite.  A  small  oyster 
(  OHrea  acuminata)  is  very  abundant.  The  Stonesfield  slate  occurs 
in  two  beds,  separated  hy  a  loose  calcareous  sandstone,  and  is 
worked  for  flagstones  and  tiles  near  the  village  of  Stonesfield  in 
Oxfordshire ;  and  beds  of  the  same  age,  somewhat  similar,  and  also 

*  Fuller's  cftrth  of  a  ■operior  kind  u  alw  found  and  worked  in  the  Lower  greennnd  depoaiu 
at  Ntttfield  nev  Beigate  m  Suney. 


LOfrsB  ooLTno  tosaiLs. 


foBsUiferous,  occur  at  Colley  WeBton,  &  village  near  Stamford  in 

Northamptonshire.  The  moat  remarkable  of  «ie  Stonesfield  fossils 

Fig.  204. 


,.    tn.  Tenbniuli  ilabML 
„    MS.  Turba  cHluTu. 

are  the  remains  of  marsupial  quadrupedf,  part  of  one  of  which  ia 

shown  in  fig.  207.     The  lower  jaws  of  seven  individuals  referred 

Fig.  907. 


to  two  distinct  genera  have  been  examined,  and  a  third  genus 
(5(er«yBa(A«*)  has  recently  been  noticed.  The  animab  appear  to 
have  been  inaectivorous.  Besides  these  foaails  many  fragments  of 
insects  have  been  found,  and  the  bones  of  a  gigantic  land  reptile,  the 
Mfgalmaurui,  of  carnivorous  habit,  besides  the  remains  of  Ptero' 
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dactyl^  a  amgular  winged  reptile  already  mentioned.  The  last- 
named  genus  ranges  through  the  whole  Jurassic  series  into  the 
Cretaceous*. 

738.  The  Cheat  oolite  consists  of  a  variable  series  of  coarse 
shelly  limestones,  alternating  with  beds  of  fine  soft  freestone 
devoid  of  fossils,  and  admirabljr  adapted  for  building  purnoses. 
The  lowermost  strata  are  fine-grained,  scarcely  Oolitic,  Imd  almost 
crystalline  in  their  structure.  Overlying  these  are  shelly  lime- 
stones and  coarse  freestone ;  and  upon  them  rests  the  well-known 
"  Bath  oolite."  The  upper  beds  afford  a  number  of  alternations  of 
hard' and  coarse  limestones,  of  a  vellowish-white  colour  and  highly 
foBsiliferous,  some  of  which  supply  good  building  material. 

739.  In  Yorkshire  this  part  of  the  series  consists  of  nodules  of 
ironstone  overlyins  hard  blue  and  fine-grained  limestone,  the  whole 
series  hems  non-iossiliferous,  with  the  exception  of  fragments  of 
bone  and  the  shells  of  marine  mollusca,  around  which  ironstone 
nodules  have  formed.  The  hard  limestones  are  extremely  durable, 
and  have  been  found  well  adapted  for  various  economical  pur- 
poses ;  more  especially  for  works  exposed  to  the  beating  or  the 
waves,  where  smoothness  of  surface  is  not  required. 

740.  The  Bradford  clay  is  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  the  Ghieat 
oolite,  but  apparently  a  httle  newer.  It  is,  however,  not  unfre- 
quently  the  only  representative  of  this  part  of  the  series.  It 
consists  usually  of  a  pale  greyish  clay,  containing  a  small  pro- 
portion of  calcareous  matter,  and  enclosing  thin  slabs  of  tough 
brownish  limestone.  Its  thickness  appears  never  to  exceed  60 
feet;  it  is  often  entirely  absent,  and  at  other  times  is  so  obscurely 
interstratified  with  the  imderlving  Fuller's  earth,  or  the  overlying 
Forest  marble,  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable. 

The  Bradford  day  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  abundance 
of  a  peculiar  fossil,  the  Apiocrinitey  whose  remains  are  usually 
found  in  groups,  the  stems  of  the  Encrinites  being  attached  to  the 
thin  bands  of  limestone  interstratified  with  the  clays.  TerehrattUa 
digona  (fig.  142),  T  eoarctata^  and  some  other  shells  are  charac- 
teristic of  this  pa^  of  the  series. 

741.  The  Mregt  marble  comes  next  in  order.  It  consists  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes  crvstalline,  and  sometimes  marly,  in- 
cludmg  about  25  feet  of  workable  stone.  Organic  remains  occur  in 
it  in  such  abundance  as  often  to  make  up  the  whole  substance  of 
the  stone.  It  is  replaced  in  the  north  ox  England  by  sandstones 
and  shales,  which  are  sometimes  carbonaceous.  The  ''  Calcaire  ik 
pohrpiers  "  of  Normandv  is  a  coralline  bed  of  the  same  age. 

742.  The  Cornbrash  (the  uppermost  bed  of  the  Lower  oolites) 
consists  of  a  variable  thickness  of  clays  and  sandstones,  which 

*  Reatonttioiu  of  tbeie  uiiiiialt  are  in  the  gM-detu  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham* 
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ultimately  pass  into  a  tliin  rubblj  stone,  tough  and  occasionally 
crystalline,  capping  the  escarpment  of  the  Lower  oolites,  but 
frequently  absent,  or  appearing  only  as  an  imperfect  outlier.  Its 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  excellence  of  the  com  land 
which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  the  limestones,  and  their 
mixture  with  the  sandstones  and  clay. 

743.  The  representative  of  the  liower  oolites  in  France  is  the 
Caen  Ume^tone,  which  is  of  a  well-known  pale  creamy  colour,  and 
has  considerable  range.  It  forms  extensive  plains  in  ^N^ormandy : 
it  lies  nearly  horizontal,  and  is  often  exhibited  in  section  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  from  which  it  is  worked  in  numerous  horizontal 
galleries.  Associated  with  the  limestone  there  is  found  silex, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  black  or  yellowish  flints,  which  are  occa- 
sionally stratified,  as  in  chalk,  but  sometimes  disseminated  through 
the  mass :  in  the  upper  part  of  the  group  fossils  are  extremely 
abundant,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  interesting  organic 
remains  of  fishes  and  reptiles  occur  in  the  lower  beds,  which  pro- 
bably correspond  with  our  Stonesfield  slate.  The  building-stone 
is  oi  admirable  quality,  soft  in  the  quarry,  of  a  delicate  imiform 
cream  colour,  and  extreme  fineness  of  texture.  It  hardens  by 
exposure,  though  not  till  after  some  years,  and  has  been  very  much 
used  for  many  centuries,  not  only  for  the  churches  and  public 
building  of  Normandy  and  the  north  of  France,  but  also  in  other 
countries  to  which  it  is  still  exported  in  lar^  quantities.  Below 
the  limestone  are  3  or  4  feet  of  yellowish  irony  calcareous  grit, 
very  fossiliferous,  and  representing  the  Inferior  oolite  of  England. 

744.  The  Yorkshire  Oolitic  coal-field  contains  only  a  few  thin 
seams  of  carbonaceous  matter,  of  very  irregular  quality,  but  haa 
been  worked  for  more  than  a  century,  and  has  yielded  a  good  deal 
of  coal.  The  beds  overlie  the  Lias  near  Whitby,  and  Imlyq  been 
traced  to  some  distance  in  the  interior,  the  area  being  estimated 
at  about  100,000  acres.  Some  parts  of  the  deposit  contain  a  coal 
which  bums  finely,  with  comparatively  little  ash ;  but  the  greater 
portion  can  only  Be  used  for  inferior  purposes. 

745.  The  Brora  coal  is  of  doubtful  geological  age,  but  has  been 
generally  considered  as  more  nearly  alhed  to  the  lower  than  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  oolitic  series.  l!t  has  been  mined  for  more  than 
250  years,  and  appears  to  consist  of  two  workable,  and  several 
smaller  seams,  the  main  seam  being  3^^  feet  thick,  and  worked  in 
one  pit  at  a  depth  of  250,  and  in  another  at  338  feet.  The  quality 
of  the  coal  is  bituminous,  it  has  a  cubical  fracture,  and  bums  to  a 
white  ash.  The  total  quantity  is  not  large,  but  upwards  of  70,000 
tons  were  obtained  from  one  pit  between  the  years  1814  and  1826» 

The  Lower  oolites  are  remresented  in  Gfermany  and  also  in 
Bussia,  and  probably  in  the  Caucasus.    The  greater  part  of  the 
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Alpine  chain  is  of  the  flame  date ;  but  in  these  cases  the  true 
ooutic  character  is  generally  absent. 

746.  India  contams  a  large  series  of  deposits  which  are  now 
without  much  hesitation  referred  to  the  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  period, 
although  the  exact  relations  of  the  beds  with  known  Eiuopean 
types  are  not  very  clear.  They  are  regarded  by  Mr.  ELislop  as 
including  four  groups,  the  lower  of  which  are  marine,  and  may  be  of 
the  Liassic  or  even  Tnassic  period,  while  the  upper  slrata  are  lacus* 
trine,  and  only  reach  to  the  lower  oolite.  The  series  is  described 
as  seen  in  Nagpur,  but  extends  to  Umret,  120  miles  to  the  north, 
and  will  form  a  usefiil  ffuide  in  further  investigations. 

These  deposits  are  of  great  interest,  as  including  amongst  them 
and  marking  the  age  of  some  of  the  principal  coal-fields  of  India» 
which  thus  prove  to  be  more  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the 
Yorkshire  oolitic  coal-field  and  that  of  Sichmond  in  Virginia, 
than  with  the  more  ancient  carboniferous  deposits  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  The  whole  of  the  Eastern  coal  south  of  China, 
including^  possibly  that  of  Australia,  may  belong  to  the  same  date. 

747.  The  Nagpur  beds*  consist  first  of  limestones  generally 
altered  and  crystalline,  and  resting  on  altered  and  plutonic  rocks. 
Over  these  limestones  are  shales,  which  are  succeeded  by  lami- 
nated sandstones  loaded  with  vegetable  remains,  and  occasionallr, 
as  at  Burdwan,  Umret,  and  elsewhere,  containing  good  workable 
coal  in  small  patches.  On  the  top  are  thick-bedded,  coarse,  fer- 
ruginous sandstones,  with  a  few  stems  of  trees.  The  whole  are 
regarded  as  forming  one  series,  and  this  series  is  considered  con- 
temporaneous with  the  diamond  sandstone  of  Southern  India, 
whose  position  was  at  one  time  assumed  as  Paleozoic. 

748.  The  principal  Indian  coal-fields  appear  to  be  contained  in 
hollows  or  basin-sloped  depressions  in  granitic  and  gneissose  rocks, 
and  occur  chiefly  between  the  valley  of  the  Gimges  and  a  moun- 
tain range  at  some  distance  to  the  south,  being  situated  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  associated  beds 
consist  of  limestones,  often  poor  and  argillaceous ;  sandstones  of 
various  kinds ;  clayey  and  shaly  beds,  and  bands  of  ironstone. 
The  coal  is  in  layers  of  various  thicbiess,  sometimes  very  con- 
siderable, but  more  frequently  small  and  irregular. 

The  limestone  is  said  generally  to  underue  the  coal ;  but  its 
thickness  is  not  known,  nor  are  there  any  clear  and  distinct 
accounts  by  which  it  can  be  identified.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
barren  of  fossils. 

The  coal  and  shale  appear  to  be  associated  much  as  in  the  other 
coal-districts,  and  contam  fossils.    The  shale  appears  to  become 

•  Namnr  is  in  Northern  India,  about  midwajr  between  Bombsr  and  CalcutU.    The  town  it 
situated  OD  a  branch  of  the  OodaTery  in  lat.  2l<*  N.  and  long.  7^  E. 
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gritty  in  its  upper  members,  passing  into  a  gritty  micaceous 
brownish-grey  sandstone,  sometimes  flaggy.  This  sandstone  is 
said  to  be  the  surface  rock  generally  in  the  coal-districts,  and  it 
forms  low  round-topped  hills  and  undulated  ground. 

The  coal  of  best  quality  in  India  is  considered  to  be  that  lowest 
in  position ;  and  the  varieties  occurring  east  of  Bengal  in  Assam 
are  said  to  be  better  than  those  met  with  in  the  western  district. 
The  SUhet  and  Nerbudda  are  accounted  the  best  of  all. 

749.  The  coal-districts  of  India  may  be  considered  as  five  in 
number, — ^three  in  Norfchem  India,  one  in  Cutch,  and  the  fifth  in 
the  province  of  Arracan  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Burman  Empire 
near  Tennasserim.  Of  these  the  Cutch  coal  appears  to  be  of  httle 
importance  and  unpromising. 

The  whole  district,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoo« 
sungabad  on  the  ^N^erbudda  river  (lat.  23^  N.  long.  78°  E.),  on  the 
left  or  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  extending  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  for  a  distance  of  about  400  miles  to  Palamow,  thence 
eastward  for  250  miles  to  Bordwan,  near  Calcutta,  and  ran- 
ning  northward  for  150  miles  to  Bajmahal,  exhibits,  at  inter- 
val, a  continually  repeated  outcrop  of  rocks,  consisting  of  sand- 
stones and  shales,  with  occasional  limestone.  Throughout  this 
wide  tract  a  number  of  beds  of  coal  have  been  recognized,  of  vari- 
able thickness  and  value,  but  all  appearing  to  exhibit  evidence  of 
the  existence  there  of  a  great  coal-district. 

750.  On  the  flanks  of  the  Ghurow  Mountains  near  the  Burham- 
pooter,  and  on  both  banks  of  that  vast  river,  is  another,  or  perhaps 
a  continued  outcrop  of  similar  beds,  also  containing  coal,  and  ex- 
tending in  a  north-easterlv  direction  for  nearly  4^  miles.  The 
intermediate  plains,  whose  breadth  between  Bajmahal  and  Jumal- 
pore  is  about  100  miles,  are  chiefly  alluvial,  and  thus  there  would 
seem  to  exist  a  vast  range  of  carboniferous  strata,  reaching  for 
upwards  of  1000  miles  fSong  the  flanks  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains,— ^the  distance  from  the  mountain  chain  ^pradually  increasing 
as  we  advance  westward,  the  mountains  trending  northwards  and 
the  outcrop  of  the  carboniferous  beds  southwards,  imtil  finally,  the 
distance  between  them  being  upwards  of  500  miles,  the  relation  is 
not  easily  recognized. 

751.  Commencing  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  we  have 
first  the  Burdwan  coal-district,  with  which  may  be  grouped  the 
Adji  and  the  Bajmahal  fields,  all  these  being  on  the  banks  of 
either  the  Hooghley  or  Qai^^,  or  on  the  tributaries  of  those  rivers. 
The  Burdwan  district  has  been  long  known,  and  a  good  deal 
worked.  The  workable  beds  of  coal  are  9  and  7  feet  thi<^  respect- 
ively. They  are  associated  with  sandstone,  shale,  and  a  little 
clay-ironstone,  and  about  six  other  thinner  seams  of  coal,  while 
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other  thick  beds  are  mentioned.  There  are  many  spots  at  which 
this  ooal  is  mined.  The  distance  to  Calcutta  is  about  ninety 
miles,  but  the  actual  transit  of  coal  is  nearly  200  miles.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  continuous  outcrop  of  the  same  kind  of  rocks 
from  Burdwan  up  the  Adji  riyer,  and  northwards  to  Bajmahal. 
On  the  Adji  riyer  the  coal  has  been  worked  in  more  than  one  spot, 
and  is  found  to  be  of  about  the  same  quality  as  that  of  Biurdwan ; 
but  neither  of  them  is  considered  of  nearly  so  good  quality  as  the 
English  ooal.  Further  on,  at  Eajmahal,  coal  is  known  to  exist,  but 
has  not  yet  been  much  worked.  The  quality  of  that  which  haa 
been  obtained  does  not  appear  good. 

752.  The  Burdwan  coal-field  appears  to  be  directly  connected 
with  a  district  at  Palamow,  in  wmch  coal  has  been  worked  in  no 
fewer  than  four  places.  The  coal  here  apparently  reposes  in  a  valley 
enclosed  by  hills  of  granite,  and  is  associated  with  a  good  deal  <^ 
iron.  There  are  seveial  beds  of  workable  size,  but  a  good  deal  of  the 
coal  is  heavy  and  of  inferior  quality,  and  some  of  it  appears  to  be 
anthracitic.  These  coal-beds  are  not  far  from  the  Soane  river,  and 
about  100  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ghnges  a  little  above 
Dinapoor  and  Patna ;  but  the  Soane  is  not  at  present  navigable. 
To  the  west  of  Palamow  the  carboniferous  beds  are  described  as 
appearing  along  two  irregular  lines,  the  one  towards  the  south-west 
for  150  miles,  reaching  beyond  Koorbah,  and  the  other  more  west- 
ward, by  Sohagepoor,  to  the  Nerbudda.  These  beds  appear  to  con* 
nect  themselves  with  the  Burdwan  coal-field ;  and  near  Bamurgh 
coal  has  been  obtained  in  two  or  three  places.  This  coal  is  said 
to  be  of  verygood  quality,  and  the  seam  is  of  very  considerable 
thickness.  Westwards,  again,  from  Palamow,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles,  coal  has  been  found  in  several  places  in  Singrowli, 
but  the  beds  at  present  known  are  thin ;  and  again,  to  the  south- 
west, at  Sirgoojaii,  where  fine  coal  has  been  seen,  but  is  not  used 
at  present.  Between  the  Singrowli  coal  and  Jubbulpore  excellent 
coiu  has  been  found  in  several  places,  indicating  an  extensive  coal- 
field ;  but  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  beds  are  not  stated. 

753.  The  Nerbudda  district,  although  from  the  drainage  of  the 
countiy  it  belongs  to  the  Bombay  side  of  India,  is  manifestly  more 
relatecC  so  far  as  the  old  rocks  are  concerned,  to  the  Bengal  ter- 
ritory. The  coal  is  about  350  miles  from  Bombay,  and  the  Ner- 
budda river  is  at  present  not  navij^ble.  There  seem  to  be  three 
districts  in  the  Nerbudda  valley  in  which  coal  is  found,  but  the 
most  important  of  them  is  that  near  Gurrawarra,  about  midway 
between  Hoosungabad  and  Jubbulpore.  The  coal  here  appears  to 
be  the  best  hitherto  found  in  Inoia,  and  exists  in  beds  three  in 
number,  whose  thickness  respectively  is  said  to  be  20  feet,  40  feet, 
and  25^  feet.    There  are  also  other  beds,  one  of  which  is  4  feet. 
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The  diacoveTj  of  this,  the  Benar  coal-field,  promises  to  be  of 
great  importance*  It  is  also  very  near  another  oasin,  where  there 
are  beds  likewise  of  excellent  quality,  one  of  them  6  feet  in  thick- 
ness. At  Jubbulpore  coal  has  been  found  at  a  depth  of  70  feet, 
one  bed  being  nearly  12  feet  thick. 

754.  Let  us  consider  now  the  district  east  of  Calcutta.  We 
there  find  true  carboniferous  rocks  on  both  flanks  of  the  G-arrow 
mountains,  commencing  near  Jumalpore,  and  thence  continuing 
north-eastwards,  for  a  distance  amoimting  on  the  whole  to  nearly 
400  miles,  through  Lower  and  Upper  Assam.  The  district  nearest 
Calcutta  is  8ilhet,  on  the  south  flanks  of  the  Qarrow,  where  eleven 
beds  of  coal  have  been  determined,  whose  total  thickness,  as 
already  ascertained,  amounts  to  85  feet.  This  coal  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  can  as  readily  be  conyeyed  to  the  Upper  Ganses  as 
tne  Burdwan  coal.  The  most  remarkable  beds  occur  at  Cherra 
Fonii;  but  these  appear  irreguhur.  They  are  undoubtedly  of  great 
thickness  in  several  s]^ots,  amounting  sometimes  to  nearly  80  feet. 
There  are  also  other  important  beds.  Many  of  these  have  been 
known  for  more  than  ten  years,  but  have  not  been  worked ;  and 
since  their  discovery  large  quantities  of  iron  have  been  smelted 
with  charcoal. 

755.  After  passing  the  districts  in  which  the  coal  has  been  thus 
clearly  exhibited,  we  proceed  next  to  the  Assam  districts,  also 
more  or  less  continuous,  and  extending  for  about  850  miles  chiefly 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Burhampooter;  the  whole  being  dividea 
into  the  two  groups  of  Lower  and  Upper  Assam,  separated  at 
iBishenath;  170  mUes  above  Calcutta.  Six  coal-fields  are  enume- 
rated in  the  Upper  district,  and  three  in  the  Lower ;  but  the  latter, 
although  it  would  seem  not  so  promising,  are  looked  on  as  scarcely 
less  important  in  consequence  of  their  greater  accessibility. 

Little  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  Lower  Assam  coal,  the 
indications  consisting  rather  of  rolled  fra^ents  drifted,  than  of 
distinct  and  well-marked  beds.  It  is  caUed  lignite  in  a  report 
from  Lieut.  Vetch.  Similar  beds  of  coal  or  lifi;nite  are  also  men- 
tioned as  occurring  on  the  north  in  three  of  the  streams  flowing 
into  the  Burhampooter  from  the  Bootan  range.  The  Upper  Assam 
coal  is  of  great  interest,  and  likely  to  prove  very  important.  It 
is  associated  with  abundance  of  clay  ironstone. 

About  eighty  miles  above  Bishenath,  other  beds,  stated  to  be 
6  feet  thick,  have  been  worked  for  the  sake  of  trying  the  economic 
value  of  the  coal.  Still  further  up  the  country  there  are  several 
important  beds,  dipping  at  a  high  angle,  and  placed  unfavourably 
with  regard  to  present  means  of  transport.  Other  beds  in  this 
district  are  exposed  to  the  same  difficulty. 

756.  Passing  to  the  other  districts  in  India  and  the  East,  in 
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which  carboniferoua  rocks  and  beds  of  coal  have  been  met  with, 
we  find  two,  the  Tennasserim  and  the  Arracan  districtB,  which, 
from  their  yicinity  to  India  and  their  geomtphical  position,  are 
of  marked  importance.  The  former  has  becoi  known  for  some 
years,  and  there  are  said  to  be  four  localities  at  which  coal  ap* 
pears ;  but  of  these  only  one  seems  likely  to  prove  of  economic 
value.  These  beds  have  been  described  in  the  ^  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society''  for  1838,  and  may  be  tertiary  lignites. 

In  Arracan  there  are  eleven  beds  of  coal,  but  all  of  them  are 
thin,  and  their  position  nearly  vertical.  They  are  said  to  be 
associated  with  sandstones,  limestones,  and  shales ;  but  it  is  dear 
that  thev  can  at  present  be  regarded  only  as  indications,  and  not 
of  practical  importance. 

douth  AMca  also  contains  on  the  Natal  coast,  and  to  a  distance 
of  twenty  to  thirty  miles  inland,  a  ffroup  of  sandstones  and  shales 
with  trap  rock,  and  a  few  layers  of  coaly  matter,  probably  of  the 
lower  Oolitic  period;  and  there  are  other  overlying  beds  at  a  distance 
belonging  to  the  upper  part  of  the  series. 

North  America  appears  to  contain  hardly  any  beds  belonging  to 
this  part  of  the  Oolitic  period,  and  although  South  America  contains 
Oolitic  deposits,  it  is  still  doubtful  to  what  part  of  the  series  they 
may  be  referred.   They  contain  some  fossils  of  considerable  interest. 

757.  The  XJpfeb  Oolites. — These  beds  include  an  uppermost 
group,  represented  by  the  great  freshwater  deposit  of  the  Wealden 
and  the  underlying  Purbeck  beds,  also  freshwater ;  a  second  group, 
containing  the  Portland  stone,  underlaid  by  the  Kimmeridge  day ; 
and  a  third,  consisting  of  the  Kelloway  rock  and  Oxford  day, 
covered  by  a  reef  bed  called  Coral  rag. 

The  KelUnjoav  roek,  a  calcareous  sti^tum  abounding  in  ommic 
remains  and  often  entirely  made  up  of  them,  is  frequently  round 
between  the  combrash  and  the  Oxford  clay,  and  thus  forms  the 
basis  of  the  upper  division  of  the  Oolitic  system.  The  thickness 
of  this  bed  vanes  from  3  to  5  feet. 

758.  The  Oxford  clay  is  an  important  member  of  the  Oolitic 
series,  attaining  a  thiclmess  of  not  less  than  500  feet,  and  spread- 
ing over  a  great  part  of  England,  more  especially  occupying  the  fen- 
districts  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Lincoln, 
which  appear  to  be  partly  caused  by  the  union  of  this  bed  with  the 
Kimmeridge  clay,  producing  a  wide  expanse  of  flat  and  undrained 
country.  The  same  deposits  are  well  seen  at  Weymouth,  and  they 
cover  an  important  part  of  the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
stratification  throughout  is  nearly  horizontal  and  undisturbed, 
beinff  conformable  with  that  of  the  formations  immediately  above 
and  below  it. 

The  Oxford  clay  is  a  stiff,  pale  blue  argillaceous  bed,  containing 
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a  large  proportion  of  calcareous  matter,  and  a  more  or  less  abun- 
dant mixture  of  iron  pyrites.  Numerous  organic  remains  are 
found  in  it,  which  are  sometimes  preserved  in  the  clay  itself,  but 
frequently  form  a  nucleus,  about  which  iron  pyrites  have  aggre- 
gated. Those  preserved  in  the  clay  are  often  in  a  very  rotten 
condition,  but  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  the  softest  and 
most  easily  injured  parts  of  delicate  shells  have  occasionally  been 
found  admirably  preserved. 

759.  The  rocks  immediately  overlying  the  Oxford  clay  are  calca- 
reous and  partly  sandy,  the  former  consisting  of  the  limestone 
called  Coral  ra^y  and  the  latter  (calcareous  gri^  sandy  beds,  more 
or  less  intermixed  with  calcareous  matter,  and  containing  thin 
lamiuffi  of  day  sometimes  passing  into  irregular  bands  of  hard 
and  tough  marly  rock.  This  calcareous  matter  seems  entirely  due 
to  the  presence  of  crushed  and  decomposed  on?anic  remains. 

It  is  chiefly  in  Wiltshire,  near  the  towns  of  Gahie  and  Steeple 
Ashton,  and  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  that  the  corals  of 
the  Conil  rag  are  found  in  greate^  abundance  and  perfection ; 
and  this  part  of  our  island  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  nas  clearly 
existed  in  the  condition  of  a  coral  island  in  an  open  sea.  The 
thickness  of  the  bed  is  about  40  feet ;  lar^  portions  of  it  are 
firequently  made  up  of  the  remains  of  a  single  species,  and  an 
earthy  calcareous  nreestoi^e,  sometimes  used  as  a  building-stone, 
and  ndl  of  fragments  of  shells,  rests  immediately  upon  it,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  fine-grained  ferruginous  sandstone,  slightly 
OoUtic  in  structure. 

760.  In  the  north  of  England  the  contemporaneous  bed  is  a 
calcareous  deposit,  also  containing  corals,  but  (as  at  Malton,  in 
Yorkshire)  including  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  shells,  both  bivalves  and  univalves.  The  bed  never  loses 
its  coralline  character,  and  may,  perhaps,  represent  an  imperfect 
coral  reef,  once  extending  from  the  south-west  of  England  to  what 
is  now  the  right  bank  of  the  Humber. 

In  the  north  of  Scotland  in  various  places,  and  in  some  of  the 
Western  islands,  small  patches  of  Oolitic  rocks  have  been  traced 
referable  to  this  part  of  the  period. 

761.  In  Normandy  the  "  Argile  de  Dives  "  is  the  representative 
of  the  Oxford  clay,  but  in  Switzerland  this  division  or  the  oolites 
departs  more  widely  from  the  type  of  Western  Europe.  The  most 
important  strata  of  which  they  are  composed  consist  first,  of  an 
oolitic  ore  of  iron,  occurring  in  beds  of  marl  and  constituting  about 
a  third  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  group,  and,  secondly,  of  a 
bed  called  the  NervfUBon  limestone^  corresponding  to  the  Coral  rag 
of  England. 

Of  these  beds  the  one  containing  the  iron  ore  is  worthy  of  re- 
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mark  from  its  economic  importance,  and  it  has  been  much  worked 
for  a  long  period.  The  Nerinsean  limestone  is  also  an  interesting 
bed,  and  is  so  called  from  a  somewhat  remarkable  fossil  with  which 
it  abounds  (JVmWa,  a  genus  of  univalYe  shells  closely  resembling, 
in  external  form,  the  recent  genera  Twrritella  and  Cerithiun^. 
The  Oxford  clay  is  represented  m  Bussia,  and  also  in  India. 

762.  The  Kvmmeridge  ela^  is  of  a  blue,  slaty,  or  greyish  yeUow 
colour ;  it  frequently  contams  a  considerable  quantity  of  selenite 
or  crystallized  sulphate  of  lime ;  it  usually  efferyesces  with  adds, 
and  exhibits  in  tolerable  abundance  both  yegetable  and  animal 
impressions,  although  its  fossils  are  rarely  in  such  good  condition 
as  to  be  preseryable  in  a  collection.  It  is  a  bed  of  great  thickness, 
horizont^,  or  nearly  so,  in  its  stratification,  extremely  persistent 
in  its  peculiar  mineral  and  fossil  characters,  but  not  yery  exten- 
siyely  deyeloped  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  The 
name  Kimmeridge  clay  has  been  applied  to  it  because  it  is  well 
exhibited  at  Kimmeridge  Bay,  and  near  the  yillage  bearing  the 
same  name  in  the  isle  oi  Purl>eck.  It  contains  the  deposit  called 
Kimmeridge  coal. 

768.  The  Einmieridge  ooal  is  nothing  more  than  a  highly  Mtnmincms  shale 
of  rather  high  specific  grayity  (SG^  1*319).  It  Ib  of  dark  brown  oolour,  and 
without  luBtre,  elFerveaeeB  shghtly  with  adds,  oontaana  no  iron  pyrites,  and 
bums  readily  with  a  yellowish,  rather  smoky,  and  heavy  flame.  It  has  been 
used  for  pottery  and  other  ptirposes,  but  is  not  much  worked  at  present.  Its 
position  IS  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay.  It  is  of  Tery  little  yalue,  and  does  not 
extend  widely. 

764.  The  group  of  strata  containing  the  Portland  tUme^  is  well 
represented  in  Portland  Island,  and  indudes  seyeral  layers  of  coarse 
earthy  limestone,  which  rest  on  a  bed  of  siliceous  sand,  mixed  with 
green  particles.  This  is  called  the  Portland  sand,  and  sometimes 
attains  a  thickness  of  as  much  as  80  feet  in  the  west  of  the  island, 
and  forms  a  complete  passage  into  the  underlying  day. 

Aboye  the  coarse  limestones  of  the  lower  part,  wnich  usually 
consist  of  alternate  hard  and  soft  layers  to  a  thickness  of  60  or  60 
feet,  there  are  three  beds  of  serviceable  stone,  interstratified  with 
clayey  or  siliceous  bands.  These  supply  the  valuable  building 
material  so  much  used  in  London  and  so  weU  known  for  its  fine 
colour,  hardness,  and  uniform  texture.  Fossils  occur  in  all  these 
strata,  but  they  are  rare  in  those  beds  of  the  stone  which  are 
worked  to  advantage  for  economical  purposes. 

765.  Among  the  foreign  rocks  of  this  part  of  the  Oolitic  period 
are — 1st,  the  Oaleavre  de  Bhngy,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy ;  2,  the 
upper  beds  of  the  Jura,  in  Switzerland ;  and  8,  the  Solenhofen 
beos.  The  first  are  of  the  age  of  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  but  &r 
more  calcareous,  and,  indeed,  the  Upper  oolites  of  the  Jura  ap- 
proximate much  more  nearly  than  the  other  parts  of  the  system 
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to  the  Kimmendge  clay  md  Portland  rocks.  Tbe  former  bed  ia 
repKseated  with  some  accumcy  hj  greyish  acMatose  maris  con- 
taming  the    Qryphaa  virguia    (fig.  208), 

but  there  is  a  prevalence  of  iron  oxide  ^-  '*'^- 

in  the  depoait ;  and  about  40  feet  of  strata, 
in  which  pisolitic  ore  of  this  metal  abounds,     p-    ^^ 
appear  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
'  OrypluBa  viryula '  marls,  and  the  orerlying 
limefltones  caQed  Porthmdien,     This  s       ' 


chiefly  to  the  action  of  some  cause  by  which 

the  iron  has  been  separated  irom  the  mass, 

and  accumulated  in  a  bed,  instead  of  being  q^,^  ^ird..       aiutu 

left  disseminated.    Throughout  the  whole 

series  the  limestones  predominate  greatly  over  tbe  argillaceous 

beds,  and  this  appears  to  he  strikinglv  the  case  in  the  Jurassic 

district  of  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Alps. 

766.  The  sequence  in  the  north  and  centre  of  Qermany  ie  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  Jura,  except  that  the  subdivisions  are  not  so 
strongly  marked,  and  that  we  And  there  a  bed  of  great  economical 
importance,  namely,  an  exceedingly  fine-grained  fissile  limestone 
of  a  rich  cream  colour,  abounding  in  interesting  fossils,  chiefly  met 
with  in  the  north  of  Bavaria,  near  tbe  towns  of  Bolenbofen,  Pap- 
penheim,  £c.,  and  exported  to  moat  parts  of  Europe  for  the  pur- 
poses of  lithograpl^. 

On  the  ba^u  of^^the  Donetz  in  South  Bussla  there  are  beds  of 
Oolitic  limestone  of  light  yellow  colour,  which  appear  to  belong 
to  this  division  of  the  secondary  series. 

767.  The  fossils  of  Kg-  210. 
the  marine  beds  of 

the  Upper   Oolites 
are    locally     distri- 
buted, often  depend- 
ing more  on  the  na-        ^^  ^i 
ture  of  the  deposit  !g^m 

than  on  its  exact  po-  ^^B 
sition.  The  Oxford  «  ^^ 
clay  abounds  with  J^^ 
Ammonites  and  Be-  E^^ 
lemnitee,  the  former  ^El^^ 
exhibitiiw  frequent-  ^^gg 
Ij' the  de&cate  horn-  AiK7io«ni< 
Ilka  projection  at  the 

extremity  which  in  Auaumiu*  itmt. 

other  rocks  is  crushed  and  lost.     The  species  figured  in  the  annexed 
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cut  (Ammonites  Jason^  fig.  210)  is  one  common  enough  in  these 
beds.  The  Ancyloeeras  (A,  calloviensis,  fig.  211)  is  an  open  Am- 
monite. Belemnites  are  also  found  with  the  extended  conical 
shell  or jphr^mocone,  as  well  as  the  harder  and  more  soUd  extre- 
mity. The  Kimmeridge  clay  contains  several  species  of  Ostrea 
and  GhypJuBa,  amongst  which  the  Ghryphaa  vir^fula  (fig.  208)  is  so 
abundant  in  parts  of  France  that  the  fields  are  fire^uently  coyered 
with  these  fossils,  after  being  ploughed.  A  species  of  Cardium 
(C,  striatulum)  is  also  characteristic. 

768.  While  shells  of  this  kind  are  met  with  in  the  dajs,  the 
Coral  rag  and  the  Portland  stone  exhibit  other  kinds.  l!he  for- 
mer bed  was  for  the  most  part  a  true  reef  resembling  those  now 
growing  in  the  Pacific,  but  of  no  great  extent.  In  addition  to 
numerous  corals,  it  contains  many  species  of  NerifUBa^  the  whole 
mass  being  generally  composed  of  fossils.  Biyalyes  are  not  un* 
common,  and  some  species  of  the  genus  AstartSy  figured  in  tiie 

f  receding  page  (fig.  209),  are  yery  abundant.  The  fossils  of  the 
^ortland  stone  d^er  from  those  of  the  Coral  rag,  and  include  chiefly 
bivalye  shells  of  the  genus  IHffonia  (see  fig.  213)  and  others  allied 
to  the  Oyster  and  Cockle.   There  are  also  Ammonites  of  large  sice. 

Wealden  Series. 

769.  The  Wealden  formation  consists  of  a  yery  thick  and  yaried 
series  of  arenaceous  beds,  based  on  imperfect  limestones,  and 
coyered  by  a  bed  of  clay.  The  whole  series  contains  the  fossil 
remains  of  land,  freshwater  and  estuary  animals,  and  of  land 
yeffetables.  The  group  is  interpolated  between  the  uppermost 
beds  of  the  Oolitic  group  and  the  lower  ones  of  the  cretaceous 
series ;  but  it  offers  so  many  analogies  with  the  former  in  the  na- 
ture of  its  fossils,  and  passes  so  insensibly  from  it,  that  it  has  been 
considered  a  member  of  the  Oolitic  system. 

Dr.  ManteU,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  detailed  account  of  the 
Wealden  fonnation,  describee  it  as  "a  series  of  clays  and  sands,  with  subordi- 
nate beds  of  limestone,  ant,  and  shale,  containing  nreehwater  shells,  terrestrial 
plants,  and  the  teeth  and  bones  of  reptiles  and  fishes ;  uniralve  shells  prevailing 
m  the  upper,  biralves  in  the  lower,  and  Saurian  remains  in  the  intermediate 
beds ;  the  state  in  which  the  organic  remains  occur,  manifesting  that  they  have 
been  subject  to  the  action  of  river  currents,  but  not  to  attrition  from  tibe  waves 
of  the  ocean.*' 

The  following  are  the  beds  seen  in  descending  order,  in  the  south- 
east of  England.  They  may  be  conyeniently  grouped  into  two 
diyisions,  the  Wealden  proper  and  the  Purbeck  series : — 

Weald  clojf,  with  subordinate  limestone  (called  Suuex  marble)  and  sand. 

StuHnga  aand^  including  the  beds  of  Tilgate  forest. 

Pwrheek  Hrata,  consisting  chiefly  of  compact  limestone  alternating  with  clay, 
and  resting  on  fissile  limestone  and  the  Portland  beds. 

770.  Purbeck  strata, — In  the  upper  part  of  the  Portland  series, 
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there  occur  very  interesting  beds  of  a  dark  brown  substance 
containing  much  earthy  lignite.  These  beds,  called  ^^  Dirt'heds,*^ 
seem  to  be  made  up  of  bkick  loam,  which  at  some  distant  period 
nourished  th&  roots  of  trees,  fi^gments  of  whose  stems  are  now 
found  fossilized  in  the  loam.  Whereyer  a  dirt-bed  is  laid  open 
to  extract  the  subjacent  building-stone  these  remains  of  trees  occur, 
and  they  are  placed  at  such  distances  from  one  another  as  trees 
growing  in  a  modem  forest. 

It  results  from  the  circumstances  of  these  deposits  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  Portland  stone,  at  the  termination  or  the  Oolitic  period, 
must  haye  been  sometimes  dry  land,  and  coyered  with  forest ;  and 
we  have  a  kind  of  measure  even  of  the  duration  of  these  periods 
in  the  thickness  of  the  dirt-beds,  which  have  in  some  cases  accu- 
mulated more  than  a  foot  of  black  earth,  loaded  with  the  wreck  of 
its  former  yegetatiou.  The  regular  and  imiform  preseryation  of 
these  thin  b^ds  oyer  a  distance  of  many  miles,  shows  that  the 
change  from  dry  land  to  the  state  of  a  freshwater  lake  or  estuary 
(which  the  nature  of  the  oyerlying  rock  proyes  to  haye  succeeded 
the  period  of  dry  land),  was  not  accompanied  by  any  violent  de* 
nudation,  since  the  loose  earth,  together  with  the  trees  which  lay 
prostrate  on  its  surface,  must  inevitably  have  been  swept  away  had 
any  such  catastrophe  taken  place. 

771.  The  dirt-oeds  belong  to  a  group  of  freshwater  marls, 
brackish  water  beds,  and  limestones  oyerlying  the  Portland  stone, 
and  chiefly  developed  in  the  south-east  of  Ei^^land,  near  Swanage, 
in  Dorsetshire,  They  form  the  Purheck  series.  Of  somewhat 
newer  date,  but  still  K)rming  part  of  the  same  series,  is  the  much 
lar^r,  but  stQl  very  local  series,  known  as  the  Wsaldsit.  These 
yanous  freshwater  groups  may  be  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tives, in  a  limited  area,  of  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Oolites,  and 
of  beds  that  intervene  between  the  true  Oolites,  as  recognized 
in  England,  and  the  lowest  cretaceous  or  Neocomian  rocks. 

772.  The  dirt-beds  themselyes  characterize  the  lower  beds  of 
the  Purbeck  series,  which  include  also  a  coarsely  fissile  limestone, 
locally  called  ''slate,''  which  has  been  used  for  roofing  and  other 
economical  piurposes.  This  bed,  together  with  a  sla^  clay  with 
which  it  is  associated,  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  is  succeeded 
by  finer  compact  limestones,  abounding  with  bivalve  shells  of 
the  fr^hwater  genus  Oyelae,  These  compact  fossiliferous  lime- 
stones aeain  alternate  with  day,  and  include  a  thick  bed  (the 
"Cinder-bed"),  dmost  entirely  composed  of  oyster*shells.  The 
limestones  of  this  part  of  the  series  are  quarried  for  building  pur- 
poses, as  many  as  nfby-five  beds  of  useful  stone  being  known ;  and 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  upper  member  of  the  group  amounts 
to  about  125  feet.    The  beds  at  the  top  consist  chiefly  of  the 
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remainB  of  a  univalve  shell  {Tahtdina),  cemented  together  by  caiv 
bonate  of  lime  and  a  larse  proportion  of  green  matter ;  thej  have 
formerly  been  much  wonted,  and  are  well  known  imder  the  name 
of  Furbeck  marble,  a  stone  used  in  the  internal  decoration  of 
cathedrals,  &c. 

773.  In  addition  to  the  remains  of  vegetables  and  the  stools  of 
cjcadeous  trees  in  the  dirt-bed,  the  Purbeck  series  includes  a  great 
variety  of  smaU.  bivalve  crustaceans  (Oypris)  and  manyimivalve 
and  bivalve  shells  of  freshwater  genera.  The  oyster-bed  has  been 
alluded  to  above.  Bemains  of  many  kinds  of  insects  and  of  fishes 
have  also  been  discovered. 

774.  Hastings  sand.  This  is  the  lower  member  of  the  true 
Wealden  group,  and  is  developed  in  England  to  considerable 
thickness  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  our  ie£uid,  occupying  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  county  of  Sussex.  The  lower  beds  or  the  deposit 
are  well  seen  in  the  cliffs  near  Hastings,  and  consist  of  a  friable 
sandstone  (in  which  caverns  are  excavated)  based  on  beds  of  shelly 
limestone  and  ^t,  and  alternating  with  shale  and  clay.  These 
strata  are  overlaid  by  another  series  of  sandy  beds,  containing  a  fine 
building-stone,  and,  together  with  the  former  ones,  they  abound 
with  organic  remains,  chiefly  those  of  freshwater  moUusks.  The 
Titrate  beds  may  be  considered  to  occupy  the  next  or  upper  place 
in  this  series ;  and  they  receive  their  name  from  having  been  for* 
merly  extensively  quarried  in  Tilgafce  Forest,  near  Horsham. 
They  consist  of  several  bands  of  bluish-erey  sandstone,  or  rather 
calcareous  srit,  which  are  of  no  great  thidmess,  and  alternate  with 
friable  sandstones,  some  of  them  highly  ferruginous,  others  of  a 
white  colour  and  without  iron,  and  others  again  containing  particles 
of  lignite.  The  lower  of  these  beds  form  a  conglomerate,  contain- 
ing pebbles  of  quartz,  which  have  apparently  been  transported 
from  a  great  distance. 

776.  The  Weald'ela/ify  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Wealden 
group,  though  rarely  of  greater  breadth  than  five  or  six  miles,  may 
be  distinctly  traced  in  Eneland,  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  coming  out  from  under  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Cretaceous 
system.  It  is  also  visible  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  hiffhest  portion,  wherever  it  appears,  consists  generdly  of  a 
blackish  clay,  in  which  are  abundant  freshwater  shells  and  other 
fossils. 

The  strata  which  form  the  base  of  this  superjacent  group  consist 
of  beds  of  sandstone  and  shelly  limestone,  with  layers  of  argillace- 
ous ironstone.  The  limestone  is  called  *'  Sussex  marble,"  and  is 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  Weald-clay  in  England,  occurring 
in  layers  which  vair  from  a  few  inches  to  more  than  a  foot  in 
thiclmess,  and  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  seams  of 
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claj  or  coarse  friable  limestone.  It  is  almost  entirely  made  up  oi 
fossil  shells  (JPal/udind)^  united  by  a  calcareous  cement  into  compact 
marble,  and  has  been  used,  like  the  Purbeck  marble,  in  the  internal 
decoration  of  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  to  make  the  small  insu- 
lated shafts  of  pillars  so  common  in  G-othic  architecture. 

The  limestone,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  Upper 
Wealden  strata  which  has  been  used  for  economical  purposes,  the 
argillaceous  iron  ore  contained  in  it  having  been  formerly  worked 
on  the  borders  of  the  once  extensive  foreste  of  the  Weald. 

776.  The  fossiliferous  deposits  at  Farringdon,  consisting  of  sands 
and  gravels  (not  unlike  in  appearance  the  *'  Crag  "  of  Suffolk),  ap- 
pear to  be  identical  with  other  similar  deposits  at  Devizes,  Eowde, 
and  Calne  (Wiltshire),  and  although  overlying  the  whole  of  the 
oolitic  deposits  of  the  south-east  of  England  as  developed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  are  distinctly  inferior  to  the  Lower  green- 
sands.  There  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  concluding  that  these 
beds  are  contemporaneous  with  a  portion  of  the  Wealden,  but 
they  are  of  marine  origin. 

777.  Wealden  deposits  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  France, 
in  the  Bas  Boulonnais,  and  contemporaneous  beds  are  known  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  in  Westphalia,  and  in  Hanover  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  The  latter  are  extensive  and  important,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sandstones,  and  are  developed  to  great  thickness. 
Some  of  them  correspond  closely  to  the  English  deposits,  not  only 
in  fossils,  but  also  in  their  mineral  characters. 

778.  The  fossils  of  the  Wealden  period  are  chiefly  the  remains 
of  nlants,  a  few  freshwater  shells  and  crustaceans,  several  insects, 
ana  the  bones  of  flshes  and  reptiles ;  the  latter  of  very  great 
interest,  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  including  herbivorous  as  well 
as  carnivorous  genera. 

779.  The  Wealden  formation  must  be  regarded  on  the  whole, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  Purbeck  beds,  as  a  deposit  formed  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  tract  of  land  of  no  inconsiderable  extent,  and  as 
including  both  fluviatile  and  coast  detritus,  together  with  material 
removed  by  the  action  of  marine  currents  and  tidal  action.  It 
thus  presents  occasionally  the  remains  of  land  animals  and  plants 
mixed  up  with  those  usually  accumulated  in  fresh  and  brackish 
wafcer.  The  magnitude  of  the  inlet  and  delta  indicated  by  the 
Weald  as  now  miown,  is  by  no  means  so  large  as  that  of  many 
of  the  larger  existing  rivers  in  Asia  and  America,  and  nothing 
has  been  made  out  with  regard  to  the  climate  to  prove  any 
great  change  in  that  respect  incompatible  with  existing  ar* 
rangements.  The  presence  of  herbivorous,  carnivorous  and  flying 
reptiles,  affords  no  proof  either  of  the  absence  of  mammals  and 
birds,  or  of  the  existence  of  any  anomalous  condition  of  the  earth, 

82 
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while  the  remainB  of  fishes  are  still  less  capable  of  affording  evidence 
in  this  matter.  The  deposit  appears  to  have  occurred  in  water 
always  of  moderate  depth,  and  sometimes  extremely  shallow,  and 
the  whole  area,  as  at  present  known,  measures  al>out  200  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  as  much  from  north-east  to  south* 
west*. 

Lower  Oreensand  Series, 

780.  The  older  part  of  that  important  group  of  deposits  which 
forms  the  upper  member  of  the  Secondary  series,  oas  been  frequently 
designated  m  England  by  the  name  Lower  Oreensand,  but  is  now 
more  commonly  called  Neocomwn,  Although  fr^uently  absent 
or  poorly  developed  in  our  island,  there  are  not  wanting  large  and 
important  series  of  deposits  of  this  age,  the  most  complete  being 
at  the  back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  they  have  been  best  ex* 
amined.  The  Sfpeeton  clay,  found  near  Scarborough  in  Yorkshire, 
appears  by  its  fossils  to  represent  these  deposits,  but  it  is  excep- 
tional in  its  appearance,  as  it  consists  of  a  du*k  blue  laminated  bed 
with  nodules  of  clay  ironstone. 

In  the  South  of  England,  the  Atherfleld  beds  form  the  base  of  the 
Lower  Gh'eensand  series,  which  there  includes  nearly  850  feet  of 
deposits  of  various  kinds.  Thepassage  appears  unbroken  from  the 
freshwater  days  of  the  Upper  TVealden  to  tlie  bottom  beds  of  Ather- 
field.  At  Hythe  in  Kent,  and  near  Maidstone,  and  extending  for 
some  distance,  the  contemporaneous  beds  include  a  tough  calcareous 
stone,  used  extensively  for  building,  and  known  as  the  '*  Kentish 
rag."  This  is  covered  by  a  large  group  of  white  and  green  sanch^ 
beds  alternating  with  clays,  above  which  is  a  series  of  clayey  be(u 
often  ferruginous,  and  containing  some  sands.  The  Kentish  rag  is 
altogether  absent  as  a  building  material  in  many  places  where  the 
Lower  greensand  has  been  found. 

781.  The  "  Flicatula  clay,"  or  Aptian formation  of  some  French 
geologists,  is  considered  to  be  identical  in  position  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  Lower  greensand ;  while  the  upper  JVeocomian  oeds 
occupy  the  place  of  the  sands  and  stones  of  me  middle  part.  The 
Lower  Neocomian  represents  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  some  localities  in  France  and  Switzerland 
may  be  older  than  our  Kentish  rag.  The  Lower  Quader,  the 
German  representative  of  the  period  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia^  is  a 
coarse  sancbtone  of  loose  texture,  having  a  calcareous  cement  and 
containing  fossils  towards  the  base ;  it  is  much  used  as  a  building 
material,  the  lower  portion  being  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

*  AlUiottKh  thU  am  nutj  appear  lufe,  It  by  no  meaiis  aooala  that  ct  the  delta  of  the  Wmtr, 
and  it  much  inferior  to  the  known  vea  of  fluTiatile  depoati  in  the  Gangea,  Amason,  MiariMippi 
and  ttt.  Lawrence. 
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Deposits  of  this  period  possessing  considerable  interest,  have 
been  Tound  in  India  near  Pondicheny,  and  also  in  South  America. 
They  contain  foaslU  analogous  to,  though  not  identical  with,  those 
found  in  European  beds  of  the  same  age. 

782.  There  are  many  fossils  peculiar  to,  and  characteristic  of 
this  series  of  deposits.  Among  them  the  PerTta  MulUti,  a  bivalve 
shell  attaining  very  lai^e  siw  and  extremely  abundant  in  the 
Atherfield  beds,  requires  to  be  known,  while  large  cephalopodous 
shells  {Nautihu  pUoatut  and  Seaphitet  gigiu)  are  very  common. 
Other  species,  as  those  %ured  in  the  adjacent  cut  (Solaiter  com- 
Fig.  212.  Pig.  213. 
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ploHotm  and  IVigonia  altefbrmU),  are  found  both  in  lower  and 
upper  cretaceous  rocks.  Many  fossils  of  great  interest,  consisting 
of  the  remains  of  fishes  and  reptiles  of  various  kinds,  have  been 
described  by  paleontologists. 

Oretaeeou*  Series. 
783.  The  Cretaceous  or  newest  division  of  the  Secondary  or 
Middle  period  is  very  well  exhibited  in  many  parts  of  Europe  by 
the  OktUi,  a  calcareoiia  deposit  too  well  known  to  require  furi;her 
description.  The  chalk  is  separated  &om  the  underlying  Xeo- 
comian  beds  by  a  series  of  siliceous  and  argillaceous  deposits, 
valuing  greatly  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  but  very  well  cnarac- 
tenzed  throughout  England. 

The  dinnona  mad  oanal  ijaoojBit  of  the  upper  memben  of  &»  OetMeom 
•jitem  we  prettj  nmch  u  follain,  bat  tbev  vary  in  paiticulsr  looalitiea,  -the 
nunei  of  the  beds  reqairing  modiScation  in  diitant  loouitiee,  and  beoomiliK  m- 
BpplkmUiB  where  the;  have  leferenoe  to  mineral  stnictare.  It  it  oaij  in  England 
•nd  Europe  that  eharaolerUUo  namee  have  been  given,  and  the  coireeponding 
bedi  in  America  an  quit*  diitinot  in  minenl  chaMot«r.  In  &e  mlijoiDed  table 
the  namH  of  tbe  prinoipal  aubdiriaiona  are  given  in  deeoending  order,  and  sach 
qtioiijini  addod  ai  an  likdy  to  be  found  uaefoL 
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DuU,  BdnUn.  iuhI  En^i^ 

Praicbiaia. 

OcnuDHia. 

ChsUc  of  Fnoe,  Denmark. 

Upper  oluJk,  with  ftinta. 

Middle  Md  lover  i^mUi, 
(without      flinte)     and 

Ch>liimvL 

Terrain  dfuiien. 

Terrain  i^onieS. 

TflMMn  turonien. 

Crweehkint^. 

Creie  tu&a. 

UpperQDMler  Maditone. 

Lower  Qiuder. 
Lower  Pliner. 

Terrain  alhien. 

784.  The  Oav.lt — immediately  overlying  the  Lower  greeiuatid 
— ifl  rarely  absent,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  aa  tlie  most 
persistent  of  aU  the  subordinate  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  group  in 
England,  scarcely  ever  changing  its  peculiarities  of  mineral  com- 
position or  fossa  remains.  At  FolRstone,  where  it  la  seen  in 
perfection,  it  rises  gradually  towards  the  vest  of  tbe  town,  and 
forma  a  cliff  about  120  feet  thick,  resting  distinctly  on  tbe  Lower 
greensand,  the  section  being  well  exposed,  and  the  stratum  ex- 
tremely foBsiliferouB. 

G^ult  is  a  provincial  term,  used  ori^^iiially  in  the  middle  of 
England  to  designate  the  brick  clay  which  there  belongs  to  the 
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part  of  the  Cretaceous  system  we  are  now  considering.    It  is  a 
stiff  day  of  a  blue  colour,  and  the  inferior  portion  of  it  abounds 
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With  iron  pyrites,  while  the  upper  part  containB  green  particles  of 
silicate  of  iron.  Yarious  nodules  and  concretions  are  found 
throughout,  which  are  sometimes  fossiliferous,  but  more  fre- 
quently obscure,  and  of  doubtful  origin. 

785.  Before  concluding  an  account  of  the  G-ault,  notice  should 
be  taken  of  a  remarkable  outlier,  forming  the  Blackdown  Hills  in 
the  county  of  Devonshire.  These  hills  are  capped  by  about  100 
feet  of  sandy  strata  representing  the  lower  part  of  the  Cretaceous 
system,  and  consist  of  layers  of  cherty  concretions,  alternating 
with  loose  sand.  Four  of  the  layers  are  worked  for  whetstones, 
the  mines  or  pits  being  driven  almost  horizontally  into  the  hiU  to 
a  considerable  distance,  and  the  masses  of  which  the  whetstones 
are  made  vair  from  6  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  looser  stone 
is  employed  for  building. 

From  these  workings  numerous  org;anic  remains  have  been  ob- 
tained, often  in  iSne  preservation,  and  converted  into  chalcedony. 
Upwards  of  150  species  have  thus  been  determined,  of  which  90 
are  not  known  to  occur  elsewhere  in  England,  and  the  deposit 
must  probably  have  taken  place  under  circiunstances  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  the  contemporaneous  rocks ;  but  the  general 
character  of  the  fossils  points  to  the  Gnult  as  the  representative 
formation  in  point  of  time.  At  Mens  in  Belgium,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Loire,  strata  of  green  sand  occur  of  the  same  age,  and  con- 
taining similar  fossils. 

786.  The  Terrain  aUnen  of  M.  d*Orbigny  is  the  French  repre- 
sentative of  Gbult,  and  puts  on  something  of  the  same  character. 
In  the  north  of  G^ermany,  the  Lower  Planer,  a  very  variable 
rock,  sometimes  containing  Hippurites^  represents  the  argillaceous 
bases  of  the  Upper  crettuseous  system.  In  the  east  of  Europe 
the  English  types  are  repeated  to  a  small  extent ;  but  still  further 
to  the  east  they  have  not  been  recorded.  There  is  a  schist  or 
slate  in  the  canton  of  Glaris  in  Switzerland,  contemporaneous 
with  our  G^ult.     It  contains  the  fossil  remains  of  fishes. 

787.  The  Upper  areeneand  consists  principally  of  a  calcareous 
sandstone,  often  coloured  green  by  putides  of  silicate  of  iron, 
and  passing  into  hard  bands  of  an  argillaceous  character.  This  bed 
is  not  always  extensively  shown  in  the  South-east  of  England,  but 
there  is  nowhere  doubt  of  its  presence.  Between  Godstone  and 
Beigate,  in  Surrey,  it  assumes  a  decided  character,  and  is  quar- 
ried for  a  particular  kind  of  stone  called  *' firestone.'*  Still 
further  to  the  west,  and  near  Petersfield,  it  runs  out  beyond 
the  foot  of  the  chalk  escarpment,  passing  insensibly  into  the 
Lower  chalk,  bufc  the  whole  or  the  terraces  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
downs  (which  are  at  least  two  miles  broad),  are  exclusively  composed 
of  tUs  bed,  locally  called  the  '^  Malm-rock." 
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Something  of  a  Bimilar  step-like  appearance  may  also  be  ob- 
served in  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  and  especially  at  Black  Gang  Chine, 
where  the  bed  has  a  thickness  of  about  100  feet,  the  lower  part 
being  sandy,  with  spongiform  masses,  and  the  upper  part  contain* 
ing  abunduice  of  chert,  or  hard  siliceous  rock. 

788.  Proceeding  northwards  to  the  Yale  of  Wardour,  the  Upper 
greensand  is  there  well  represented,  the  whole  series  of  beds  of 
which  it  is  composed  rising  abruptly  on  the  north  side  of  the 
yalley,  and  forming  a  narrow  ridge  of  unequal  height.  The  thick* 
ness  is  as  much  as  60  or  GO  feet,  and  the  upper  beds  contain  chert. 
In  North  Wiltshire  the  formation  occupies  a  slightly  prominent 
step  below  the  foot  of  the  chalk,  but  towards  the  north-east  it 
becomes  less  and  less  important,  until,  in  Bedfordshire,  it  is  not 
more  than  7  feet  thick,  although  it  still  retains  its  cherty  charao* 
ter.  In  Cambridgeshire  even  this  peculiarity  is  gone,  but  ^ere 
remains  about  18  inches  of  a  soft  sandy  mass  (rarely  containing 
green  particles),  separating  the  Gktult  from  the  Lower  chalk.  The 
bed,  howeyer,  though  thus  debased  in  its  character,  is  remarkably 
persistent  throughout ;  and  further  north  it  a^ain  contains  chat 
and  firestone,  and  is  finally  observed  developed  m  its  characteristic 
form  on  the  Norfolk  coast. 

789.  The  Upper  greensand  and  gault  are  remarkable  for  coai* 
taininc^  bands  of  phosphate  of  lime,  chiefly  in  concretions^  and 
sometimes  in  concentric  nodules,  which  have  lately  come  into  use 
for  agricultural  purposes.  These  are  much  developed  near  Fam* 
ham,  in  Surrey;  at  Eolkstone,  in  Kent;  near  Cambridge,  and 
elsewhere ;  and  they  offer  instances  nearly  parallel  to  those  ob- 
served in  the  Crag  of  Felixstow,  where  nodules  of  phosphatio 
matter  are  abo  abundant,  but  seem  to  have  been  rolled  out  of  the 
underlying  beds  of  London  day  at  the  period  of  the  crag  deposit. 
The  phosphorus  is  doubtless  of  animal  origin,  and  must  have  been 
largely  derived  from  the  excrement  of  fish. 

790.  The  Chalk  is  a  remarkable  and  familiar  rock  widely  dia* 
tributod  not  only  in  England  but  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  nearly  pure  carbonato  of  lime,  containing — 
Lime  56*5,  Carbonic  acid  43*0,  Water  0'5,  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*3.  Many  specimens  contain  a  little  carbonato  of 
magnesia  and  silica,  and  some  show  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
It  absorbs  water  readily.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  chalk,  grains 
of  silica  are  mingled  with  the  rock  as  an  impurity,  and  are  often 
accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of  argillaceous  matter.  The  lower 
bands  thus  characterized  are  known  by  various  names,  of  which 
Chalk  marl  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient,  and  they  are  not 
unfrequently  coloured  with  green  particles  of  silicate  of  iron,  or 
dark  red  particles  of  the  oxide  of  the  same  metal.    These  l^ds 
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are  represented  in  !France  by  the  lower  memberB  of  the  "  Terrain 
turonten,**  which  exhibit  nearly  the  same  peculiarities  aa  in 
England^  though  to  somewhat  greater  extent.  In  Germany  the 
''  Upper  Planer**  is  a  marly  limestone  of  clear  grey  colour  con- 
taining about  75  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  Upper  chalk  of  England  is  remarkable  for  containing  bands 
of  nearly  pure,  black,  siliceous  concretions,  well  known  as  flints. 
These  appear  to  possess  in  many  cases  an  organic  centre  or  origin, 
but  have  not  unfrequently  been  segregated  long  subsequently  to 
the  original  deposit  of  the  bed. 

791.  The  Chalk  ranges  through  England  in  a  north-easterly 
diKction  from  HampK  to  the  Yorkshire  coast,  numing  out  i^ 
two  spurs  to  the  east,  one  proceeding  alongthe  south  coast,  form- 
ing the  South  Downs,  and  terminating  at  neechy  Head ;  and  the 
other  forming  the  North  Downs,  and  extending  to  the  sea  at 
Doyer.  The  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  London  and  Hampshire 
Basins  corer  up  and  conceal  much  of  the  deposit.  Chalk  occurs 
in  Ireland  on  tne  north-east  coast,  but  is  there  partly  covered  and 
altered  by  basalt.  The  average  thickness  of  the  chalk  in  England 
is  generally  estimated  at  about  1000  feet. 

792.  Crossing  the  channel  which  separates  England  from  the 
Continent,  the  white  chalk  may  be  recognized  forming  cliffs  on 
the  shores  of  France  opposite  both  Dover  and  Beechy  Head,  and 
the  bed  recurs  in  Denmark  in  a  line  continued  from  the  York- 
shire coast  towards  the  north-east.  Bocks  of  the  same  kind  and 
of  oontemporaneoufl  date  range  eastwards  through  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  often  in  a  much  harder  state  than  in  England,  and 
without  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  deposit.  In  Poland,  however, 
true  white  cludk  is  again  found,  and  extends  to  the  south  of  Bus- 
sia^  covering  the  plains  of  Moldavia,  and  constituting  the  western 
part  of  the  Crimea.  In  the  Caucasus,  cretaceous  rocks,  consisting 
of  pure  white  chalk,  flank  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  central 
axis  of  the  mountain  ridge,  and  put  on  something  of  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  Downs  in  the  south-east  of  England. 

Although  totally  different  in  mineral  character  the  Upper  Quader 
sandstone  of  North  Germany  is  a  contemporaneous  rock,  generally 
a  sandstone  of  loose  texture,  and  extremely  barren  in  organic  re- 
mains. Only  about  thirty  species  have  l>een  obtained  from  it, 
whilst  the  whole  number  of  chalk  species  is  stated  by  Bronn  to 
amount  to  nearly  3000. 

798.  The  newest  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  series  are  not  developed 
in  England.  They  include  amongst  them  a  coarse  whitish  or  yel« 
lowish  piaolitic  limestone,  nearly  100  feet  thick,  ranging  widely  in 
France,  near  Paris,  and  oyerlying  the  chalk  unconformably.  This 
rook  contains  many  peculiar  fossils  of  yery  tertiary  aspect.     Near 
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Maestricht  is  another  deposit  of  about  the  Bome  thickness,  also 
with  peculiar  foBsila,  but  containing  some  nnqueetionably  creta- 
ceous. The  upper  of  these  Maestricht  beds  abounds  in  oonia  and 
the  low»r  part  >a  chertv.  At  Faxoe  in  the  ishuid  of  Seeland  in 
Denmark,  is  a  white  calcareouB  building- stone  loaded  with  foaails. 
This  is  also  above  the  true  chalk. 

794.  In  North  America  the  newer  part  of  the  Cretaceons  system 
is  exhibited  in  several  places,  but  nowhere  in  the  same  form  aa 
with  US.  In  New  Jersey,  the  contemporaneous  rocks  consist  of  a 
series  of  sandy  and  argdlaceous  beds,  with  an  overiying  yellow 
limestone.  These  beds  afford  lime,  and  contain  hgnites,  and  some- 
what resemble  the  Crag  of  Suffolk.    They  are  presented  at  inter- 
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vals  on  an  irregular  line,  measuring  neariy  8000  miles  in  extent. 
In  the  Texas  there  are  contemporaneoua  rocks,  consisting  of 
hard  compact  siliceous  limestone.  In  South  America,  in  B«>^ta 
uid  elsewhere,  there  are  also  cretaceous  deposits  of  ths  age  of  our 
chalk,  but  they  ai^  not  abundant. 

In  South  Airico,  near  Natal,  a  Kroup  of  foasiliferous  rocks  has 
been  found,  consisting  of  dark  sandstones,  containins  the  edges  of 
colossal  shells  of  Inoceramui,  above  which  are  hard  argillaceous 
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beds  of  greeu  colour,  and  sandy  beds.  In  all  the  clay  beds  fossils 
have  been  found,  which  mark  the  deposit  as  of  the  cretaceous 
period--probably  contemporaneous  witn  the  Upper  epreensand. 

795.  Fossils  are  found  in  the  chalk  very  commonrjr,  but  by  no 
means  universally.  Among  those  in  the  upper  beds  are  several 
Infiisoria  and  Araminifera,  and  numerous  small  corals;  many 
species  of  sea-urchin  (fig.  218),  many  of  the  BudisttB,  remarkable 
shells  spoken  of  in  a  former  paragraph  (§  585)  one  of  which  is 
there  figured,  and  another  is  represented  in  fig.  219.  There  are 
also  numerous  bivalve  shells  (fig.  220  is  a  very  common  species), 
besides  remains  of  Cephalopoda  (figs.  216,  217).  Crustaceans, 
Fishes,  and  Beptiles  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  rock. 
The  chalk  is  a  deep-sea  deposit,  and  is  unlike  any  rock  now  in  course 
of  formation,  though  it  may  be  compared  with  deposits  of  finely 
powdered  mud  accumulated  in  coral  lagoons. 

796.  The  Upper  cretaceous  rocks  are  but  little  made  use  of  in 
England  except  when  burnt  into  lime,  or  mixed  with  stifi*  soils 
for  ag;ricultural  purposes.  The  lower  or  grey  chalk  is,  however, 
valuable  and  greatly  used,  yielding;  an  excellent  hydraulic  lime.  The 
Lower  and  harder  beds  belongmg  to  the  Upper  greensand  are 
also  valuable,  and  yield  a  fair  building-stone,  used  near  Godstone 
and  Merstham  in  Surrey.  They  are  quarried  for  '*  hearthstones,"' 
used  in  London  for  whitening  stone  steps.  There  is  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  a  bed  of  firestone,  greatly  valued  for  lining  furnaces. 
The  gault  yields  a  valuable  brick  clay. 

797.  The  whole  series  of  the  Secondary  rocks  may  be  regarded 
as  having  been  deposited  in  open  seas,  which  were  in  some  places 
deep,  in  others  shallow,  and  generally  dotted  over  with  islands. 
No  continuous  land  forming  continental  masses  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  any  extensive  districts  in  which  rocks  of  this  age  are 
now  observed,  but  abundant  evidence  exists  of  the  near  vicinity 
of  considerable  islands,  some  of  them,  especially  near  the  present 
lower  Oolite  deposits  of  England,  having  considerable  mountain 
ranges.  The  termination  of  the  period  was  marked  by  the  presence 
of  a  coral  sea  over  a  large  tract  of  what  is  now  land  in  Europe;  and 
the  conditions  were  probably  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  recognized 
in  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  islands. 

798.  The  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Secondaij  period  are  neither 
few  nor  unimportant.  On  the  north  coast  of  L*eland,  and  in  the 
southernmost  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  large  quantities 
of  basalt  have  been  poured  out,  producing  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  chalk,  and  probably  erupted  during  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  aeposit  of  that  bed.  In  the  New  red  sandstone 
of  England  there  are  numerous  localities  where  the  older  rocks 
have  been  forced  through,  and  some  where  the  sandstone  rocks 
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are  penetrated  by  dykes  of  ciystalline  rock,  resembling  granite 
and  syenite.  The  granites  and  slates  of  Chamwood  Forest  in 
Leicestershire  must  be  of  early  Secondary  origin,  and  many  of 
the  highly  altered  rocks  of  the  Alps  may  safely  be  referred  to  this 
period.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  date  of  change  of  the  meta* 
morphic  schists  and  the  porphyries  of  the  great  mountain  chams 
of  Central  Asia  and  the  two  Americas,  are  also  Secondary.  So 
far  as  England  and  Europe  are  concerned,  there  is,  however,  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Secondary  epoch  was  marked  by  frequent 
depression  on  a  large  scale. 

799.  The  elevations  of  this  period,  according  to  M.  Elie  da 
Beaumont,  were  four.  The  first  took  place  between  the  deposit 
of  the  Lower  New  red  sandstone  and  the  Trias,  and  has  a  direction 
S.  21°  W.  and  N.  21°  E.,  or  nearly  that  of  the  Western  Alps.  It 
is  caUed  the  system  of  the  Bhine,  and  is  marked  by  the  diffs  on 
the  borders  of  the  Bhine  between  Basle  and  Mayence. 

The  next  system  is  that  of  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  runs 
W,  40°  N.  and  E.  40°  S.  It  is  seen  in  the  chain  of  mountains 
from  which  it  is  named,  and  which  extend  also  into  the  Bohmer- 
wald,  forming  the  natural  frontier  of  Bohemia  and  Bavaria.  In 
France  it  is  marked  both  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  Yosges 
mountains,  and  in  Brittany.  It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  Triassic  and  Oolitic  periods. 

The  third  elevation  is  that  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  former,  and  running  W.  40°  S.  aad  E.  40°  N.  It 
is  well  marked  in  France  and  in  the  Erzgebirge,  and  seen  also  in 
the  cliffs  of  the  Yicentin.  It  is  of  the  age  between  the  deposit  of 
the  Oolites  and  the  commencement  of  the  Lower  greensana. 

The  fourth  and  last  system  of  this  period  is  that  of  the  Monte 
Viso,  seen  in  the  Alps  of  Dauphigny.  It  runs  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E. 
The  disturbances  of  this  part  of  the  period  are  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  between  the  deposit  of  the  two  principal  divisions  of 
the  Cretaceous  series.  This  last  of  the  great  systems  of  the  Second- 
ary period  probably  determined  the  general  direction  of  the  shores 
or  Italy,  and  some  of  the  principal  mountain  ridges  of  G-reece. 

800.  "  The  distribution  of  the  oceans  during  the  Secondary  epoch 
cannot  be  very  definitely  or  surely  discerned ;  but  enough  is  clear 
to  reveal  a  condition  of  things  very  remote  in  character  m>m  what 
is  in  existence  now.  The  lower  members  of  the  Secondary  group 
defined  the  contours  of  many  basins  in  Central  Europe — on  the 
banks,  for  instance,  of  the  Bhine ;  between  the  Harz,  the  Erzgebirge, 
and  the  Thurinffian  forest ;  in  England,  Poland,  Bussia,  &c.  They 
also  separated  the  ^reat  Siberian  oasin  from  the  seas  of  Europe, 
and  probably  dimimshed  the  magnitude  of  the  Chinese  inland  seas. 
Humboldt  found  them  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco,  and  Schom- 
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biirgk  in  the  interior  of  the  crystalline  district  of  Guayaoa.  By 
the  Jurassic  formation,  on  the  other  hand,  distinct  walls  of  sepa- 
ration were  established  in  France,  Switzerland,  in  the  south-west 
of  Germany,  in  Northern  Hungary,  Spain,  and  the  north  of  Africa ; 
and  new  shapes  were  imposed  on  the  basins  of  Siberia,  China,  and 
Central  Asia.  Thus  emerged  the  cretaceous  masses,  completing 
erverywhere  the  contours  of  the  Tertiary  basins,  particularly  in 
three  South  European  peninsulas;  at  the  sam^  time  isolating 
Sahara  from  the  Mediterranean,  forming  boundaries  to  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia  and  Southern  Persia,  the  coast  of  Tranquebar,  the 
centre  and  north-east  of  Asia ;  perhaps  China  and  Borneo,  as 
well  as  Australia.  They  are  likewise  found  on  the  two  slopes  of 
the  Alleghanies,  on  the  south-east  slope  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
in  several  parts  of  Mexico  and  Colombia,  and  among  the  Andea 
of  Peru  and  ChQi»." 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

ON  THE  ROCKS  AND  FOSSILS  OP  THE  TEETIAEY  PERIOD. 

801.  Thx  rocks  of  the  newer  or  Tertiary  period,  including  those 
which  overlie  the  true  chalk,  and  all  others  of  the  same  date  in  aU 
parts  of  the  world,  are  more  complicated  and  varied,  and  for  the 
most  part  more  difficult  te  identify,  than  those  of  older  date,  in 
which  the  same  mineral  character  can  often  be  followed  for  greater 
distances.  This  arises  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact,  that  as  we 
approach  modem  times  the  proportion  of  marine  deposits  on  a 
large  scale  visible  above  the  sea-level  becomes  smaller,  while  the 
lacustrine  and  land  deposits  are  larger  in  proportion,  more  varied, 
and  each  one  possesses  more  distinct  pecmianties. 

A  general  scheme  of  grouping  for  the  Tertiary  rocks  has  been 
already  siven  in  a  tabul^  form.  We  must  now  refer  te  the  beds 
in  some  little  detail. 

Older  Tertiary  Series, 

802.  These  are  also  called  Eoeeney  from  the  Greek  {iLws  dawn, 
Kaivos  new),  as  showing  the  deposits  where  existing  species  of 
animals  first  appear.  There  are  some  important  subdivisions  in 
the  South  of  England,  which  will  be  best  understeod  by  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  view : — 

*  Johnston'!  Phyacal  AUu. 
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Upper  diomon. 

1.  Hempstead  beds  (I.  of  Wight) 

Middle  division, 

r  Marls,  days,  and  limestones  1 

2.  Bembridge  series  (I.  of  Wight)   ...•<      (freshwater,  brackish, and  ^120 

L     marine) 
8.  Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  series  (I.  of  /  Freestones   and    flagstones 
Wight)    ^      '*    '      ^'      


sands  and  days 
Freshwater     and     estuaiy  li7Qjfc-^ 

maris 

.Carbonaceous  beds   


^00    „ 


170    „ 


n 
ft 
n 


(freshand  brackish  water) 

*.  H«dc«  «™.  a.  of  Wight  -d  I  ^^'^^;;;;; 

^^"^   ' t  Lower  freshwater  beds 

5.  Headon  lull  and  Barton  clay  series  f  Headon  hill  sands  (marine)  .  onn 

(I.  of  Wight  and  Hants)  1  Barton  day  (marine)   J**'    »» 

6.  Bagshot  and  Bracklesham  beds   ...      (Marine)    700    „ 

Lovoer  divieian. 

7.  London  clay  and  Bognor  beds (Marine)    600 

8.  Plastic  and  mottled  days  and  sands  (Marine  and  freshwater) . . .  100 

9.  Thanet  sands (Marine)   90 

The  following  table  will  be  useful  as  showing  in  a  ffeneral  way  the  oorrdation 
of  tha  English  with  the  French  and  Belgian  Tertianes  of  this  yery  important 
period.  The  figures  within  brackets  refer  to  the  English  series,  as  represented 
in  the  preceding  table. 

VBENCH.  Upper.  BXIiGIAN. 

Gr^  de  Fontainebleau  (1).  IQeyn  Spawen  or  Limburg  beds  (1). 

Middle. 
G(yp8eous  beds  of  Montmartre  (2). 

{Calcaire  silioeux        1  rq  .n  Laecken  beds  (8, 4). 

Gh^  de  Beauchamp  f  ^^'  ^^' 

Oalcaire  grossier  (5, 6).  Brussels  beds  (6). 

Soissonais  sands  (between  6  and  7). 

Lower. 
Oassd  beds  (7). 

Argile  plastique  (8).  [Absent.] 

Lower  jjandenian  (9). 

803.  London  and  Kampshibi!  basins. — The  Lower  Tertianes 
are  fotind  in  England  chiefly  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  and  in 
Hampshire  near  Southampton.  Small  portions  occupy  the  northern 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Of  the  London  basin  series,  the  Thanet  sandt,  with  sandy  con- 
cretions seen  between  Heme  Bay  and  the  Seculyers,  are  the 
lowest.  The^  are  in  some  places  00  feet  thick,  and  contain  some 
peculiar  manne  fossils.  A  little  higher  in  the  series  are  the 
iVooltnch  beds,  which  represent  the  shores  of  ancient  seas ;  and 
they  include  beds  of  plastic  and  mottled  clay,  sands  and  well-rolled 
flint  pebbles.  Two  species  of  oysters  (one  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  recent  edible  species),  and  some  marine  and  freshwater 
shells,  characterize  these  beds. 
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Overlying  the  pkstic  clay  seriee,  which  are  occaeionaUy  de- 
veloped to  a  thickness  of  150  feet,  comes  the  well-known  London 
ela^.  The  lowest  bed  of  this  Beriee  ia  seen  at  Kyaon,  near  Wood- 
bndge,  in  Suffolk.  It  consists  of  yellow  tod  white  sand  con- 
taining foBBils,  among  which  are  the  teeth  Mid  jaw  of  a  species  of 
monkey;  bones  of  a  bat,  an  opossum,  and  a  large  serpent;  teeth  of 
sevBral  species  of  shark ;  and  remains  of  other  animals  of  high 
organization.  Over  this  sand  is  the  clay. 
Fig.  221. 

0, 


from  thfl  London  diy  of  Sheppey . 

_.  _  .,__ ,  _.  ■.  TiicHpelUM  Hnunaoia. 

i.  Higfattft  ftii4formift.  /.  CneuimtaB  wiibUii. 

e.  PMropkilndci  RkhMidmii.  r.  Fdxddu  ont*. 

t.  CupuaidH  isfluu.  k.  WcUwdUi  ninUlb. 

S04.  The  London  clay*,  represented  in  Sussex  by  the  more  com- 
pact and  concretionary  beds  found  at  Bognor,  is  a  well-marked 
and  peculiar  deposit,  generally  between  2W)  ^d  360  feet  thick. 
It  is  well  seen  at  Highgate  Kill. 

Near  London  this  deposit  is  generally  of  a  blackish  colour  and 
tough,  but  it  is  often  mixed  with  greenish-coloured  earth  and  white 
sand,  and  occasionally  encloses  layers  of  oval  or  flattened  masses  of 
clayey  limestone  called  "  septaria,"  which  are  traversed  in  various 
directions  by  cracks,  filled  completely  with  calcareous  spar,  and 
are  particularly  abundant  in  the  neighlxiurhood  of  Harwich,  where 
they  are  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  "  Parker's  Cement." 
Many  parts  of  the  clay  contain  hard  bands,  either  calcareous  or  alii- 

■  Tha  Hwicb  Dd  BonHT  bedi  belong  lo  Ihe  lowrat  put  of  the  Idndon  eliij  (oua,  ukd  in 
markfld  br  ehHih«tulk  IwLlt.  Tber  ynj  bi  Uuckntv  ftcn  M  to  Doriv  IW  ImA,  and  m 
necndcd  Snt  br  tht  Ibickcr  roBUtfcnnu  b«U  o<  Chilk  I^uin  uil  PriovoH  nUl.  tuu  London, 
ud  tbe«  aniii  by  Ike  Hli^iius  dnwdu.  Tho  Sbcpper  bcdi.  u  Ihi  mouth  at  ttw  Thun, 
■om  k  (sbrE  HUM,  (bOBDduic  with  ibt  icmtlni  of  lUia  ud  pLuti. 
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ceona,  and  sometimes  fossiliferouB ; 
and  the  cliffs  of  Harwich  occuion- 
aHj  include,  besides  the  veins  of 
septaria,  other  beds  of  true  calca- 
reous matter.  The  Iiendon  clay 
is  rich  in  fossils,  numerous  fossil 
fruits  having  been  found  in  it  in 
the  island  of  Sheppey;  and  a  large 
number  of  Bpecies  of  fossil  shells, 
crustaceans,  nshes,  and  even  rep- 
tiles and  quadrupeds,  mark  the 
favourable  conditions  under  which 
the  bed  was  accumulated.  The 
group  (fig.  221)  represents  some 
of  the  more  interesting  forms  of  fos- 
sil &uits,  which  indicate  a  warm 
and  even  subtropical  climate*. 

605.  The  siliceous  sands  of  Bag- 
shot  in  Surrey,  and  the  14  ew  Forest 
in  Hampshire,  repose  on  the  Xion- 
don  clay,  but  contain  teve  fossils. 
Beds  of  the  same  age,  with  charac- 
teristic {besils,  are  well  shown  at 
Brackleshun  Bay,  near  Chiohester, 
where  the  Gtrithium  ffiganteum 
(fig.  222) ,  several  volutes  and  cow- 
ries, bones  of  a  serpent  20  feet  long, 
and  probably  of  marine  habits,  and 
fragmratts  of  an  aquatic  crocodile, 
besides  many  remains  of  fishes,  mark 
a  warm  sea,  no  doubt  in  the  vici- 
nity of  land.  These  sands  pass 
upwards  into  the  Barton  clay  and 
Headon  Hill  sanda  seen  in  the  I^ 
of  Wight,  the  former  bed  being  un- 
usually rich  in  fossil  marine  shells, 
moat  of  which  are  peculiw.  A 
species  of  Chama  (C.  tqutunota) 
is  particularlv  abundant,  and  this 
is  the  last  Ded  in  which  num- 
mulites  occur  in  the  English 
series  of  older  tertiaries.  The 
Headon  series,  the  Osborne  or 
St.  Helen's  series,  and  the  fresh-  c*""" 


idiprdemf  plnti  [mn  the  Shepper  bedi,  Hr, 
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water  beds  of  Bembridge  and  Binstead,  all  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
terminate  the  middle  division  of  the  older  tertiaries,  and  are 
covered  up  near  Yarmouth  (Isle  of  W^ht)  by  the  Hempstead 
beds  in  the  same  island.  Hordwell  or  Hordle  Uliff,  in  which  the 
beds  of  the  Headon  series  are  shown,  contains  numerous  fossils 
consisting  of  freshwater  shells,  fragments  of  tortoises  (both  fresh- 
water and  land  species),  and  kmd  snakes,  several  freshwater 
fishes,  a  few  birds  and  numerous  quadrupeds,  including  the  earliest 
carnivorous  mammal  jet  found.  The  overlying  deposits  are  chiefly 
of  fluviatile  or  brackish  water  origin. 

806.  NuiCMVLiTio  70BMATI0N. — ^lu  many  parts  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Asia  there  are  found  bands  of  limestone  containing 
fossils,  chiefly  either  corals  or  Foraminifera,  one  genus  of  the 
latter  being  especially  common,  and  from  its  resemblance  to  a 

5iece  of  money  very  easily  recomized.  These  fossils,  called 
fummulUeSy  are  found  amonsst  uie  Tertiarv  deposits,  but  can- 
not be  considered  to  mark  the  exact  age  oi  the  beds,  although 
they  are  valuable  indications,  and  often  the  only  ones  present. 
NiunmuUte  limestones  abound  in  Egypt  and  traverse  Asia  Minor, 
and  may  be  traced  at  intervals  along  the  wide  tract  of  country 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  Western  India,  crossing  Persia 
by  Bagdad  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  forming  important  de- 
posits in  Cutch,  and  ranging  eastwards  and  northwards  into 
Scinde,  and  thence  eastwards  along  and  amongst  the  Himalayan 
mountains  into  Eastern  Bengal  and  the  frontiers  of  China.  B(K;k8 
not  only  of  the  same  age  but  of  the  same  general  character  and 
with  similar  fossils,  enter  into  the  disturbed  and  loftiest  portion  of 
the  Alps,  extending  thence  into  the  Carpathian  chain,  and  re- 
peated on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  in  Algeria  and  Morocco. 
They  are  also  present  in  the  South  of  Erance,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  in  the  Apennines.  As  a  single  group  of  deposits  charac- 
terized uniformly  by  the  same  fossils,  the  nummulitic  formation 
is  certainly  the  most  widely  spread  of  all  the  Tertiaries,  and 
although  not  represented  in  England  in  precisely  the  same  form 
as  elsewhere,  the  foraminiferous  fossils  or  the  London  day  are  no 
doubt  of  the  same  date. 

The  importaiioe  of  this  formatian  may  be  judged  of  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  nummulitie  depocita  **  extend  at  intervaJa  through  no  less  than  26  degrees  of 
latitode,  and  near  100  depeea  of  longitude,  the  noruiammoat  ridge  on  U^  north 
flank  of  the  Oarpathiana  being  dearly  identifiable  nith  the  southanunoet  known 
limb  in  Cutch,  and  the  western  masses  in  Spain  and  Morocco  being  similar  to 
those  of  the  Bramahpootra*.'*  In  Western  Thibet  nummulites  have  been  found 
in  deposits  16,500  met  abore  the  lerel  of  the  sea. 


hM  in  hb  CoQeedon  betntcn  SOS  ud  4S0  oadetciibed  •pedes,  bMldes  many  eruateeeovw  flabe* 
■ad  rntilei. 
•  MvciuMMi  on  Um  StraetaK  of  the  Alpe,  Qoait.  Geol.  Jonm.,  rot.  t,  p.  SOft. 
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In  tke  Alps  ihe  nummiilitie  becb  are  often  of  great  thicknesa,  and  an  Smme^ 
difltely  coTered  by  a  aeriea  of  alaty  beds  of  dark  colour,  with  marls  and  aand* 
stones  containing  fucoids.  Tbese  are  locally  caUed^jcA,  and  oocasionally  pass 
into  highly  metamorphic  and  even  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  marble,  mica 
schist,  and  gneiss.  Generally  speaking  both  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
nummulitio  beds  contain  small  species  of  nummulites,  and  the  middle  beds 
laige  ones.    Upwards  of  fifty  species  are  described. 

807.  French  and  Belgian  deposits. — In  France  the  lowest 
beds  of  the  older  Tertiaiy  period  are  imperfectly  developed,  but 
in  Belgium  they  are  both  very  ancient  and  distinctive,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Lower  Landenian  series.  The  Belgian  beds 
consist  of  marls  and  sands,  with  green  earth  called  glauconite, 
yielding  a  light  durable  bmlding-stone.  They  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  age  as  the  Thanet  sands.  The  argile  phutique  of  France 
corresponds  with  our  plastic  clay  in  age  as  well  as  mineral  cha- 
racter. As  at  Woolwich,  the  base  of  the  plastic  clay  consists  of 
rolled  or  angular  flints,  and  the  clays  contain  lignite.  Beds  at 
Cassel,  near  St.  Omer  in  French  Flanders,  are  contemporaneous. 
The  Systeme  Tpresien  of  M.  Dumont  is  the  Belgian  representative 
of  the  London  clay. 

At  the  base  of  the  middle  series  of  older  tertiaries  in  France 
are  certain  Idts  coquilliers  or  shelly  sands  found  at  Soissonnais, 
about  fifty  miles  N.E.  of  Paris,  containing  a  large  number  of  species 
of  fossil  shells,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  identical  with 
those  of  the  London  clay  and  others  of  older  date.  The  group 
appears,  however,  to  be  intermediate  between  the  true  London 
clay  and  the  Bracklesham  beds. 

808.  The  beds  next  in  order  in  the  Paris  basin  are  those  which 
have  been  long  known  as  the  calcaire  grassier,  and  they  are  re- 
markable for  the  great  abundance  of  fossil  shells  they  contain. 
They  consist  of  coarse  limestones,  often  passing  into  sands,  and 
alternating  with  clayey  and  calcareous  marls  and  hard  limestones. 
Nearly  a  thousand  species  of  shells  are  contained  in  the  calcareous 
sands,  and  amongst  them  have  been  determined  no  less  than  140 
species  of  one  genus,  Cerithium,  usually  an  inhabitant  of  brackish 
water  (see  fig.  222).  The  lower  member  of  the  calcaire  grottier ^ 
called  glattconie  grossiercy  contains  much  green  earth,  and  amongst 
the  fossils  are  nummulites.  In  some  parts  of  the  middle  portion 
is  a  building-stone  made  up  of  the  shells  of  minute  foraminiferoua 
animals,  and  called  the  "  Miliolite  limestone."  In  the  vicinity 
of  Brussels  are  sandy  deposits  of  some  interest,  and  of  the  same 
date  as  the  calcaire  grassier  and  Bai^hot  sands. 

The  calcaire  siliceux  is  a  peculiar  siliceous  limestone  widely 
spread  in  France,  and  remarkable  for  the  numerous  small  cavities 
it  everywhere  presents.  It  is  separated  from  the  calcaire  grassier 
by  a  small  group  of  sands  and  marls  rich  in  fossils,  called  gres  de 
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Seauehan^.  The  Zaeeken  beds  of  Belgium  are  of  the  same  age, 
and  coutaiii  dmilar  foBoila.  The  ealcaire  nliceux  is  a  fieehw^r 
deposit,  the  othere  brackish  water  and  marine. 

809.  The  jr^«0otM  &«ii(o^^on^«u(r<r'e  are  well  known,  not  only 
trara  their  great  economic  importance  aa  sapplying  laige  quantities 
of  g^Bum  for  the  maau&cture  of  plaster  of  Paris,  but  also  for  the 
fossils  found  partly  in  the  gypseous  beds  and  partly  in  the  aaao- 
dated  marls.  These  beds  contain  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  frag- 
ments of  wood,  and  great  numbers  of  the  bones  of  freshwater  fish,  of 
crocodileH  and  other  reptiles,  and  skeletons  of  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
the  latter  being  usually  isolated,  and  often  entire  (see  fig.  223).  It 
Fig.  223. 


Skelnim  of  Piil»Uieriiiin. 

is  chiefly  the  lower  part  of  the  CTpsum  which  may  thus  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  ctutmel-house  of  extinct  quadrupeds ;  but  the 
uppermost  strata,  composed  of  thick  beds  of  marl,  either  calcareous 
or  argillaceous,  are  also  worthy  of  notice,  and  contain  numerous 
silicined  trunks  of  palm  trees. 

In  thi»  formation  the  remainB  of  upward*  of  flfly  ip*cim  of  quadrupedB  h«TO 
been  found,  four-flfthi  of  them  referable  to  a  dmaion  of  the  order  of  Paehp- 
dermaia,  DOIT  ezempli&sd  either  bj  the  tamr,  or  bj  another  rarer  animal,  the 
duTuui  of  South  Afiica.  The  remaining  fifth  include  a  hjana,  ■  dog,  and  a 
weaael,  amongst  camivom ;  a  squirrel  aiooDgsl  the  rodenle  ;  an  ineectiToroua 
bat  and  an  opoMiun.  There  are  also  fragments  of  ten  species  of  birds,  sereral 
tortoises  and  crocodil«e,  and  a  numbra'  of  fiskee.  AD  the  s]  ' 
exception,  are  now  extinct. 

810.  Overlying  the  gypseous  beds,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  newest  division  of  the  older  Tertiaries, 
there  are  found  in  the  Paris  basin  green  clays 
with  remains  of  an  oyster,  overlaid  by  an  im- 
portant group  of  sandstones,  well  developed  in 
the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  These  contain 
abundant  remains  of  shells,  such  as  Limmea  (fig. 
224)  and  Planorbit,  and  also  the  seeds  of  Clutra. 
They  are  repeated  in  a  variety  of  places.    The 
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sands  are  known  as  the  grh  de  Fontainehleau,  Above  these  aands 
and  sandstones  are  freshwater  limestones  and  marls,  the  whole 
represented  in  England  hj  the  Hemj^stead  beds  in  the  Isle  of 
W  ight,  abready  alluded  to,  and  in  Belgium  by  an  important  group 
called  the  Kleun  Spawen  or  lAmibwrg  beds.  These  latter  beds  are 
extremely  fossiliferous.  They  consist  of  sands,  clays,  and  marls  of 
marine  or  fluviomarine  origin. 

811.  In  Central  France  lacustrine  strata^  chiefly  of  the  date  of 
the  uppermost  deposits  above  described,  are  very  extensively 
developed.  They  are  doubtless  the  remains  of  ancient  lakes* 
The  chief  deposits  consist  of  marls  often  of  great  thickness,  finesh- 
water  limestones  and  travertine,  green  and  foliated  marls,  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates.  The  fossils  are  abundant,  but  the 
number  of  species  not  considerable. 

Eocene  deposits  occur  in  Qermany ;  the  principal  sands 
and  freshwater  limestones  of  the  Mayence  basin  ana  a  thick 
plastic  clay  used  for  tile-making  near  Berlin,  being  apparently 
contemporaneous,  or  nearlv  so,  with  the  Limbure  beds  of  Belgium. 
A  part  of  the  enormous  aeposits  of  lignite  or  brown  coal  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  and  in  Styria,  as  well  as  some  of  those  near 
Bonn  on  the  Bhine,  are  also  considered  as  referable  more  properly 
to  the  older  than  the  middle  Tertiaries. 

812.  Northern  Italy  exhibits  marine  deposits  of  this  period. 
These  are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  and  also  at  Monte 
Bolca,  where  is  a  deposit  containing  numerous  remains  of  fishes. 
In  various  places  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  are  represen* 
tative  groups  of  the  same  date,  and  near  Moimt  Lebanon  uiere  vk 
a  fossiliferous  deposit  resembling  that  of  Monte  Bolca, 

813.  North  .Ajnerican  rocks  of  the  older  Tertiary  period  aie 
chiefly  found  in  the  Southern  states  of  Virginia,  Garolina^  and 
Georgia ;  and  consist,  in  Virginia,  of  green  sand  and  marl,  aooom* 
panied  by  green  earth,  precisely  like  older  beds  belonging  to  the 
upper  secondary  series  of  New  Jersey,  but  containins;  very  dif- 
ferent fossils.  Further  to  the  south  the  nature  of  the  deposit 
changes,  and  highly  calcareous  white  marls  and  white  limestones 
appear,  which  are  covered  by  red  and  white  clays,  ferruginous 
sands,  and  associated  layers  of  burrstone  and  siliceous  rock.  In 
other  places  a  white  limestone  (Santee  limestone)  characterizes 
these  aeposits,  and  has  led  to  the  idea  that  a  passage  downwards 
existed  to  the  cretaceous  rocks.  Sir  C.  Lyell,  however,  has  found 
that  no  such  passage  is  indicated  by  the  fossils.  About  125  species 
of  Eocene  .^erican  fossils  are  mentioned  by  Sir  G.  Lyell  as 
determined  on  good  authority ;  and  of  these  only  seven  are  iden« 
tical  with  European  Tertiaries  of  this  age.  At  least  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  appear,  however,  to  be  very  closely  allied  to  European 
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fossils  of  the  same  age ;  while  another  fourth  differ  greatly  from 
anv  species  obtained  from  the  Eocene  strata  of  Europe,  although 
belonging  to  senera  abundantly  represented  in  these  formations* 
In  the  iNebrasKa  territoiy,  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  are  beds  con- 
taining a  number  of  remains  of  large  quadrupeds,  apparently  con« 
temporaneous  with  those  of  the  London  basin. 

814.  South  America  presents,  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes,  Ter- 
tiary strata  of  very  ancient  date,  referable  to  this  period.  These 
are  of  great  extent,  especially  iJong  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic ; 
but  the  deposits  on  the  two  coasts  differ  ahnost  entirely  in  their 
fossil  contents.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  is  no 
proof,  in  this  part  of  the  worla,  of  the  climate  having  materially 
changed,  or  at  least  none  of  its  having  been  more  tropical  than 
it  now  is  in  the  same  latitudes.  There  is  evidence  of  change  of 
level  to  the  extent  of  700  or  800  feet  of  depression  along  Doth 
lines  of  coast  during  this  period ;  and  in  the  newer  deposits  there 
is  proof  equally  s^ong  and  satis&ctory  of  a  large  amount  of 
elevation. 

815.  We  next  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  fossils  of 
the  group  which  are  most  valuable  as  givin^^  an  idea  of  the  climatal 
conmtion  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  ^posits  of  this  period  ; 
and  here  we  at  once  remark,  that  so  far  as  the  British  Islands 
serve  as  the  indication,  there  is  strong  proof  of  a  great  change 
having  occurred,  since  the  general  character  of  otir  oKLer  Tertiary 
fauna  and  flora  is  warm  and  even  subtropical.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  all  the  species  are  extinct,  and  do  not  range  to  forma- 
tions either  above  or  below. 

The  fullest  catalogue  of  British  Older  Tertiary  fossils  (Mr.  Mor- 
ris's) gives  the  number  as  follows : — Plants,  109 ;  Zoophytes,  24 
Echmoderms,  21 ;  Foraminifera,  41 ;  Annelida,  11 ;  Cirrhopoda,  4 
Crustacea,  12;  Bryozoa,  5;  Conchifera  and  Brachiopoda,  288 
Ghisteropoda  and  Cephalopoda,  450;  Fishes,  118;  Beptiles,  81 
Birds,  15 ;  Mammals,  24.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  a  very^ 
considerable  niunber  of  species  occur  exclusively  in  the  Fans 
basin,  so  that  upwards  of  8000  species  in  all  have  heen  described. 
Of  these,  57  are  Mammalia,  and  as  many  as  186  are  referred  to 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  The  remains  of  plants  in  the  older 
Tertiary  beds  are,  however,  chiefly  fruits,  and  are  almost  entirely 
obtained  from  the  London  day  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
though  other  localities  are  known. 

816.  The  invertebrated  animals  show  a  large  preponderance  of 
the  ordinary  genera  of  moUusca,  and  of  these  a  few  are  represented 
in  the  group  of  figures  annexed  (iigs.  228-281).  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  manifest  departure  from  recent  specific  forms,  especially 
those  inhabiting  the  immediate  vicinity,  and,  as  we  have  mentioned 
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above,  a  tropical  character  is  traceable  in  the  whole  arrangemeDt 
of  the  group.  When  we  r^ard  the  higher  organiEatioiis,  as  those 
of  vertebrated  animals,  we  find  a  much  further  departure  from 

Fig.  231.  Fig.  SS8. 


Fig.  226.        Fig.  S27. 
Fig.  226. 
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exiBting  local  types,  and  this  is  seen  the  more  Btrikin^lf  as  wp 
advance  towards  the  higher  mamm^B.  The  fishes,  chiefly  met 
with  in  the  London  clay,  the  beds  of  Monte  Bolca  and  those  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  offer  representative  species  of  a  large  niunber  of 
genera  and  natural  familieB,  of  which  tne  modem  species  are  wdl 
known.  The  following  short  comparative  table  will,  however,  give 
the  best  notion  of  these  relations : — 

Briliali  apAcls  FouU  ■paw  In 

DOW  alttimg.  Um  LonJf  Omj. 

Ferch  ikinilj    7  7 

Msckerdfiuiulj  11  18 

Cod  &milj  20  4 

Honing  fiunilj 8  8 

Balfluiuly    _8  _1 
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To  this  we  may  add,  that  four  of  the  recent  families  richest  in 
species  now,  are  either  without  a  single  Eocene  species,  or  are  very 
sparinglj  represented,  while  on  the  other  hand  and  in  their  place 
we  find  three  extinct  genera  of  one  family  now  almost  confined 
to  the  southern  seas  ;  one  of  a  family  now  aDsolutely  tropical,  and 
five  of  another  family  now  almost  limited  to  the  Mediterranean. 

817.  The  reptiles  of  this  period,  like  the  fishes  and  shells,  show 
a  marked  resemblance  to  the  inhabitants  of  much  warmer  and 
more  insular  climates  than  those  met  with  at  present  in  the  Tem- 
perate Zone  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Ijiey  include  several 
lacertian  and  crocodilian  animals  ;  some  turtles  and  tortoises,  and 
some  gigantic  serpents,  which  attained  a  length  of  from  ten  to 
upwards  of  twenty  feet.  The  remains  of  birds  add  to  the  evidence 
of  this  kind. 

The  land  quadrupeds  include  several  species,  all  extinct,  and 
most  of  them  referable  to  the  order  PaohyclermiUa,  which  seems  to 
have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  representative  form  at  that 
time  of  the  existing  groups  of  Euminants.  The  conditions  of 
climate  required  for  these  animals  point  rather  to  marshy  islands 
than  large  tracts  of  warm  land. 

Middle  Tertiaries, 

818.  These  are  also  called  Miocene,  They  are  not  represented 
in  the  British  Islands  by  any  marine  deposits,  and  only  by  small 
lacustrine  deposits  and  lignites  in  the  island  of  MuU  in  the  He- 
brides, and  the  coast  of  ^trim. 

819.  The  basins  of  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Montpellier,  are  the  principal  districts  in  France 
where  the  beds  of  this  period  are  to  be  found.  The  beds  of  the 
former  (the  basin  of  the  Loire)  are  chiefiy  developed  near  the  city 
of  Tours,  and  in  the  ''Touraine"  district,  where  they  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  broken  sheUs,  and  greatly  resemble  the  shelly 
portion  of  the  British  "  Crag."  They  sometimes,  however,  form  a 
Duilding-stone,  the  comminuted  shells  being  mixed  with  sand  and 

f  ravel,  and  cemented  by  the  infiltration  of  calcareous  matter, 
he  remains  of  quadrupeds  are  occasionally  found  associated  with 
the  shells.  The  superposition  of  these  Miocene  strata  upon  the 
lower  and  older  Tertiary  deposits,  is  fully  made  out  in  the  Cotentin, 
and  elsewhere. 

820.  A  considerable  tract  of  country,  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Garonne  towards  the  south-east,  is  covered  up  with 
Tertiary  deposits  of  this  middle  period,  which  have  been  princi- 
pally studied  in  the  environs  of  Bordeaux,  Dax,  and  one^  or  two 
other  towns.  The  beds  consist  of  incoherent  quartzose  sand 
mixed  with  calcareous  matter,  and  they  contain  a  great  number  of 
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fluviatile  Bhelle  usoci&ted  with  others  of  marine  origin.  As  in  the 
basin  of  the  Loire,  these  foesiliferous  beds  rest  upon  etrata  of 
older  date,  from  which  they  are  Beparated  by  the  inteiporitioa  of 
a  coneiderable  mass  of  freshwater  limestone.  From  the  basia  of 
the  Glaronne  there  would  appear  to  exist  a  series  of  Miocene  Ter- 
tiary  beds,  traceable  at  interraU  as  &r  as  Montpellier,  and  there 
overlaid  by  other  bods  of  newer  date. 

821.  The  sands  and  gravels  of  the  Bolderberg  hill,  about  forty 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Brussels,  are  the  Belgian  repreBentatives  of  thu 
period,  and  in  various  parts  of  North  Gtermany  are  similar  depo- 
sits. A  part  of  the  beds  forming  the  Vienna  basin,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  deposit  called  Molam,  are  of  the  same 
date.    This  deposit,  occa-  Pi^  ^^ 

sionally  altemating  — ^**- 
beds  of  lignite,  but  { 
rally  composed  of 
sand,  is  very  abundai 
Switzerland,  but  spi 
over  large  tracts  in  rr 
overlying  the  other 
better  Known  Tertii 
It  ia  partly  marine 
partly  n«ehwater.  Ai 
its  fossil  contents  an 
ver«l  remarkable  ve 
ble  forms,  one  of  v 
is  figured  in  the  anc 
cut  (fig.  282).  It  is  1 
eating  as  marking 
vegetation,  which 
have  existed  in  Centi 
hard^  to  be  distingui 
Ih-.  Goppert  has  ren 
tween  the  fiora  of  th 
of  North  America,  i 
greatly  prevailing. 

The  Sagelfiuhe,  als 
evidently  contemporai 
hill  of  Superga  near  T 
must  be  placed  in  thii 

Some  of  the  brow 
to  be  Miocene. 

822.  The  newer  be 
aeries  of  freshwater  L 
probably  fVeshwater,  i 


a  great  number  ot  apeciee  oi  loaeile,  cbienjr  sbelJs,  acd  nave  been 
minutely  described  by  recent  geologists. 

The  Tolley  of  the  Danube  exhibits  deposits  of  some  extent  be- 
longing to  the  Middle  Tertiary  period,  and  extending  firom  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna  into  Styria.  Amongst  them  are  some 
bands  of  valuable  lignite  of  enormous  thickness. 

The  Miocene  beds  of  Austria  are  cut  off  by  the  mountains  of 
the  Caipathian  chain,  but  are  again  repeated  to  the  north  of  these 
mountams  by  several  patches  on  the  1^  bank  of  the  Vistula  below 
Cracow,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Galicia,  Volhynia,  and  Fodolia. 
In  these  latter  provinces,  the  great  masses  of  gypsum  and  rock 
salt,  which  have  been  long  celebrated,  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  period  we  are  now  considering. 

823.  The  European  fossils  of  the  Middle  Tertiary  deposits  consist 
ohiefly  of  aheUs,  corals,  and  echinoderms,  but  include  many  frag- 
ments of  teeth  of  fishes,  1^.238, 
Home  remains  of  reptiles, 
and  many  quadrupeds, 
all  of  extinct  species.  ,_,  _^ 
Among  the  latter  are  the  /^^^r^ 
Mastmon     fcloselv    re-                       " 
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fluviatile  shellB  fWBociatedwith  others  of  mftrine  origin.  Aa  in  the 
baain  of  the  Loire,  these  foaailiferoua  beda  rest  upon  Btrata  of 
older  date,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  intenWHition  of 
a  considerable  mass  of  freshwater  limestone.  From  the  ba^  of 
the  Qaroime  there  would  appear  to  exist  a.  series  of  Miocene  Ter- 
tiafy  beds,  traceable  at  interrals  as  far  as  Montpellier,  and  there 
overiaid  by  other  beda  of  newer  dat«, 

821.  The  sands  and  Kravels  of  the  Bolderbei^  hill,  about  forty 
miles  E.N.E.  of  Brussds,  are  the  Belgian  representatives  of  this 
period,  and  in  various  parts  of  North  (Germany  are  similar  d(^>o- 
site.  A  part  of  the  beds  forming  the  Vienna  basin,  and  a  con- 
aiderable  portion  of  the  deposit  called  Molatte,  are  of  the  same 
date.     This  deposit,  occa-  Kg,  282. 

sionaUy  aLtemating  with 
becia  of  lignite,  but  gene- 
rallv  composed  of  loose 
saDcl,  ie  very  abundant  in 
Switzerland,  but  spreads 
over  large  tracts  in  France, 
overlying  the  other  and 
better  known  Tertiaries. 
It  ia  partly  marine  and 
partly  freshwater.  Among 
its  fossil  contents  are  se- 
veral remarkable  vegeta- 
ble forma,  one  of  which 
ia  figured  in  the  annexed 
cut  (fig.  282).  It  is  inter- 
esting   aa   marking  palm 

vegetation,    which     must  P«iiMck*»  i*m«buo1». 

have  existed  in  Central  Europe  simultaneously  with  various  trees 
hord^  to  be  distiuguisbed  from  those  still  inhabiting  our  forests. 
Dr.  Qcippert  has  remarked,  that  a  great  similarity  prevuls  be- 
tween the  flora  of  the  brown-coal  and  that  of  the  United  Stat«e 
of  North  America,  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  varieties  of  Ziuw 
greatly  prevailing. 

The  Sagetflvhe,  alao  a  Swiss  deposit,  is  a  maaa  of  conglomerate 
evidently  contemporaneous,  but  of  great  thickneae  locally,  and  the 


Some  of  the  brown-coal  deposits  of  Germany  are  considered 
to  be  Miocene. 

822.  The  newer  beds  of  the  Mayence  baain,  containing  a  Uige 
series  of  freshwater  limestones  and  fossiliferoua  Baodetonea,  auo 
probably  freshwater,  may  be  regarded  as  Miocene.    They  contain 
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a  great  number  of  species  of  fossils,  chiefly  shells,  and  have  been 
minutely  described  by  recent  geologists. 

The  valley  of  the  iUanube  exhibits  deposits  of  some  extent  be« 
longing  to  the  Middle  Tertiary  period,  and  extending  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna  into  Styria.  Amongst  them  are  some 
bands  of  valuable  limiite  of  enormous  thickness. 

The  Miocene  beds  of  Austria  are  cut  off  by  the  mountains  of 
the  Carpathian  chain,  but  are  again  repeated  to  the  north  of  these 
mountams  by  several  patches  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  below 
Cracow,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Galicia,  Volhynia,  and  Fodolia. 
In  these  latter  provinces,  the  great  masses  of  gypsum  and  rock 
salt,  which  have  been  long  celebrated,  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  period  we  are  now  considering. 

823.  The  European  fossils  of  the  Middle  Tertiary  deposits  consist 
chiefly  of  shells,  corals,  and  echinoderms,  but  include  many  frag- 
ments of  teeth  of  fishes,  -j^^  288. 
aome  remains  of  reptiles, 
and  many  quadrupeds, 
all  of  extinct  species. 
Amon^  the  latter  are  the 
Mastodon  (closelv  re- 
sembling the  Elephant), 
Bhinoceros,  Hipponota* 
mus,  Deer,  and  otners, 
and  many  larg^  Cetacea. 
On  the  Bhine,  near 
Darmstadt,  and  in  the 
small  valleys  of  the  Jura, 
there  have  been  found 
fngmentB  of  a  very  re- 
markable and  gigantic 
pachyderm,  having  a  large  and  powerful  tusk  in  the  lower  jaw.  A 
sketch  of  this  lower  jaw  is  given  in  the  annexed  cut  (fig.  233). 
This  animal  was  no  doubt  aquatic  in  its  habits,  and  probably  re- 
sembled in  some  respects  the  Hippopotamus. 

824.  The  extensive  and  remarkable  deposits  foimd  on  the  south 
flanks  of  the  Sewalik  hiUs  in  Northern  !uidia,  have  been  referred, 
though  somewhat  doubtfully,  to  this  middle  part  of  the  Tertiary 
epoch.  Commencing  at  Sahuunpore,  these  beds  mav  be  traced 
towards  the  south-eiut,  extending  to  a  veiy  considerable  distance, 
but  nowhere  south  of  the  Ghinges,  Be^  of  the  same  age  are 
repeated  at  two  very  distant  points,  one  near  Bombay,  on  the 
western  coast  of  India,  and  the  other  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irra- 
waddi  river,  in  the  peninsula  of  Siam. 

The    formations    composing   the    Sewalik    hills,  which   have 

T 
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sometimes  been  called  the  Sub-HimalayanB,  contdst  of  beds  of 
boulders  or  shingle,  of  sands  hardened  to  eveiy  degree  of  con- 
sistency,  of  marlv  conglomerate,  and  of  an  infinite  variety  of  clays. 
The  strata  dip  nrom  15^  to  85^,  generally  towards  the  north,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  inclined  beds  is  from  sis  to  eight  miles. 

In  that  part  of  the  Sewalik  district  west  of  the  Jumna,  there  ia 
an  intermioable  series  of  days  and  sandstones,  the  former  being  in 
greatest  abundance,  and  the  whole  dipping  at  an  angle  of  20^  to 
the  north,  and  extending  to  the  ]plain  of  the  Jumna. 

Chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of  this  series  there  occurs  a  sandstone 
rock,  wUch  is  generally  soft  and  containing  but  few  fossils,  but  in 
some  parts  extremely  fossiliterous,  and  in  that  case  so  hard  as  to 
turn  the  edge  of  the  chisel,  protecting  the  fossils  from  destruction, 
even  when  they  are  rolled  as  boulders  along  the  beds  of  the  moun- 
tain torrents.  Fossil  bones  have  been  found  also  in  great  abun« 
dance  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  slopes  near  the  sandstone,  and  amongst 
the  ruins  of  fsdlen  cliffs ;  they  include  seyeral  genera  of  Pa<£y« 
dermata,  Camiyora,  Buminantia,  and  even  Quadrumanai  besides 
the  bones  of  Crocodilian  animals  and  Tortoises,  many  of  them 
extremely  remarkable,  and  indicating  the  former  existence  in  this 
part  of  the  world  of  races  of  animals  very  different  from  those  now 
inhabiting  the  district.  Most  of  the  species  are  new,  and  there 
appears  to  be  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  variety,  as  well  as  the  abun- 
dance, of  these  remains. 

825.  The  hills  of  the  Sewalik  range,  between  the  Jumna  and 
the  Gtmges,  consist  of  alternations  of  sand  and  clay  similar  to 
those  just  described ;  but  these  are  overlaid  by  beds  of  shingle  of 
enormous  thickness,  which  also  alternate  with  the  sand^ne. 
Carbonaceous  matter  occurs  (sometimes  in  the  form  of  lignite) 
throughout  the  sandstone,  and  the  trunks  of  dicotyledonous  trees 
are  found  in  great  abundance.  Marls,  also,  are  here  associated 
with  the  upper  beds,  and  contain,  like  the  upper  sandstones  to  the 
west,  vast  multitudes  of  fossil  remains,  chieny  of  Mammalia  and 
Beptiles.  These  fossils  are  remarkably  perfect,  and  are  usually 
of  a  deep  black  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron.  The  greater 

fart  of  them  have  been  obt^ed  frx>m  a  deposit  in  the  Kalowala 
^ass. 

The  contemporaneous  beds  on  the  west  coast  of  India  occur  in 
a  conglomerate  which  appears  to  extend  widely  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  out  which  is  much  covered  up  with  Newer 
Tertiary  and  recent  accumulations.  The  variety  of  fossils  found 
here  is  considerable,  and  completely  identifies  the  deposit  with 
the  Sewalik  tertiaries  already  descri1>ed. 

826.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  American  authors  have  described 
contemporaneous  deposits  on  the  banks  of  James  Biver  above 
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Brichmond  in  Virginia,  U.S.  These  consist  of  green  coloured 
sands  snd  conglomerates,  inclined  at  a  high  angle  to  the  north* 
east,  and  well  exposed  in  some  localitiea.  These  seem  to  repose 
on  argillaceous  beds,  and  to  be  of  considerable  extent  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States.  They  are  fossiliferous  ;  some  part  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  shells  and  the  remains  of  zoophytes. 

Upper  or  2fetcer  Tertiarie*. 

827.  These,  like  the  older,  are  much  Eiubdiyided,  and  require 
special  notice,  They  are  sometimes  called  FUoeene,  and  the 
newest  of  them  Pleittoeene.  Thw  include  the  deposits  well 
known  in  the  East  of  ^England  as  "  Crag,"  of  which  there  are  two 
diviaions,  the  Bed  and  Caralline. 

The  Coralline  Ora^  a  of  limited  extent,  ranging  over  an  area 
about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  be- 
tween the  nvers  Aide  and  Stour.  It  Taries  in  mineral  composi- 
tion, being  sometimes  entirely  made  up  of  fragments  of  shells  and 
EOophyteB,  but  occasionally,  as  at  Tattmgstone  in  Suflblk,  consist- 
ing of  a  greenish  marl  with  a  few  stony  beds,  sometimes  even 
quamed  for  bxulding  stone  The  total  thicl3ie«B  of  the  bed 
rarely  amounts  to  twenty  feet,  although  in  some  particular  locah 
ties  (as  at  Sudbury,  near  Orford)  it  is  much  thicker 

The   fossils   most   abundant  and  charac-  f^  2M. 

tenstic  of  this  lower  or  coralline  crag  are 
chiefly  the  remains  of  zoophytes  referable, 
Ibr  the  most  part,  to  species  unknown  m  a 
living  state     These  are  incredibly  abundant    I 
and  are  found  associated  with  fragments  of   ' 
Echinodermata  and  shells  one  of  which  u 
represented  in  the  annexed  cut  (fig  284),    i 
and   others  below    (see  figs    235   to  287)      j 
Above  840  species  of  Mollusca  have  been 
collected  in  it,  of  which  73  are  living  Bn-    i 
tuh  species,  and  of  these  23  occur  also  in    | 
the  beds  of  newer  date     The  general  cha-    I 
racter  of  the  marine  fauna  is  described  by    . 
ftofessor  E  Forbra  as  Lusitanian ,  but  the 
Boophytes  include  manr  southern  genera 

On  the  coast  of  Suflblk  and  adjacent  tracts  in  Norfolk  and 
&8ex,  IS  a  deep  ferrugmous  coloured  gravel  rarely  more  than  40 
feet  in  thickness,  and  generally  much  lees  abounding  in  fossil 
■hells,  and  presenting  eveiywhere  the  appearance  of  having  been 
formed  in  a  veiy  disturbed  sea.  This  bed  is  called  by  iSiglish 
geoliwista  the  "  Bed  Crag,"  and  we  learn  &om  Professor  E.  Forbes 
that  uiere  have  been  found  in  it  about  260  species  of  Testacea,  of 
t2 
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which  60  are  now  known  alive  in  the  British  seas;  41  of  the 
number  are  Pleistocene  as  well,  and  19  of  the  41  are  spedee  com- 
mon to  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  America.     Zoophytes  are  few. 

In  these  beds  of  Crag  tliere  exist  layers  of  phosphatic  nodoles 
and  concretions,  apparently  introduced  from  the  IJondon  clay,  and 
often  accompaniea  oy  the  silicified  long  bones  and  ear-bonea  of 
Wtales.  These  are  in  some  places  exceedingly  abundant,  as  near 
FeliiBtow.  They  have  been  lately  introduced  into  the  manu* 
facture  of  mineral  manure,  as  they  contain  a  large  per-centage 
(often  no  per  cent.)  of  available  phosphate  of  lime. 

828.  Strata  of  the  same  age  and  character  as  our  Crag  hare 
been  long  known  to  exist  in  the  country  round  Antweip,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  below  that  city.  Thrae  beoa  abound 
with  fossils,  more  than  half  of  them  identical  with  existing  species. 
Other  beds  of  the  same  kind  have  been  observed  in  NonnaQdy. 

829.  The  Upper  Ter-  Tig.Zaa. 
tiary  deposits  are  best  re-           Fig.  SS6. 

presented  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  by  the  ex- 
tensive beds  known  as  the 
"  Sub-apennines,"  which 
are  amply  developed  along 
the  whole  extent  of  Italy 
on  both  flanks  of  the 
They  consist 
Ff'marls  cootuning  calca- 
reoua  matter,  and  alter-  p.    ^g- 

nating  with,  or  overlaid  *' 

by  sands.     They  attain  a 
very  considerable  thick- 
ness   (said    to     amount 
near  Parma  to  2000  feet), 
and  offer  in  some  places 
very  marked  peculiarities 
of  structure.     They  con- 
tain also  numerous  fossilB,  onup  of  Nokt  Taduj  shtu.. 
chiefly    the    remains    of  n^.u^.  voinn  Uimbati. 
MolluBca;  and  the  group  •;  S'.*SwaII^' 
annexed,  figs.  235  to  287, 

are  common  in  our  own  Crag,  as  well  as  the  Sub-apennine  beds  of 
Itdv. 

fieeides  the  Sub-apennine  beds,  others  of  the  same  period  are 
developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bome,  and  even  fonn  part  of 
the  hifls  on  which  Bome  is  built.  Others  again  are  found  in  Sicily 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  consisting  of  marls  and  occasionally 
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limestoneB.  The  latter  preponderate,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
great  limestone,  occupy  an  important  part  of  Sicily. 

Many  parts  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  including  G^reece  and 
Asia  lliunor,  present  other  beds  of  this  period,  and  thej  all  gene* 
rally  contain  a  considerable  number  of  fossil  remains,  scarcely 
yarying  from  those  of  existing  seas. 

880.  Many  of  the  remarkable  beds  of  yegetable  matter  already 
referred  to,  and  known  under  the  name  of  Brown-coal,  belong  to 
this  part  of  the  series,  and  require  some  account,  if  only  from  the 
enormous  extent  of  yegetable  matter  they  contain. 

The  base  of  the  Brown-coal  formation  seems  to  consist  generally 
q{  loose  sUiceous  sand,  sometimes  passing  into  a  sandstone  and 
sometimes  into  a  conglomerate,  and  usually  containing  a  thin 
leafy  bituminous  lignite  called  Paper-coal,  and  frtigments  of  silici- 
fied  wood,  often  changed  into  chalcedony,  and  occasionally  into 
semiopal. 

The  laminffi  of  paper-coal  are  associated  with  thin,  earfch^,  and 
friable  siliceous  plates,  not  unlike  the  poUrschiefeTy  or  polishing 
slate  of  other  parts  of  Gbrmany. 

831.  Beds  of  clay  of  yarious.  kinds,  containing  some  that  are 
yaluable  for  the  potter,  and  others  used  in  pipe-making,  often  suc- 
ceed these  siliceous  beds,  and  form  the  actual  base  of  the  lignites. 
In  many  places  the  clay  is  itself  mixed  with  earthy  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  in  many  others  it  is  extremely  pyritous  *.  The  lignite 
which  is  accumulated  upon  these  clays  is  of  yarious  kinds,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  consisting  of  solid  wood,  showing  little  change 
when  specimens  are  taken  out  of  the  mine  and  dried,  but  bedded  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar  to  coal,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour.  It  con- 
tains a  somewhat  large  per-centa^ge  of  earthy  matter,  and  although 
burning  with  a  bright  name,  is  incapable  of  standing  a  blast,  and 
has  been  hitherto  little  used  for  economical  purposes.  As  might 
haye  been  expected,  the  different  beds  of  yegetable  matter  exhibit 
great  differences  in  this  respect,  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  wood 
being  often  so  little  chanced  that  large  pieces  are  used  for  props 
in  timbering  the  mines,  while  in  other  cases  the  interior  is  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  iron,  or  the  substance  of  the  wood  is 
replaced  by  a  coarse  quartzose  sand. 

Lignite  is  also  remarkable  for  the  fossils  associated  with  it, 
and  these  include  the  remains  of  insects,  mollusca,  fishes,  Batra- 
chian  reptiles,  and  eyen  quadrupeds.  They  are  usually  in  bad 
condition,  and  occur  chiefly  in  the  paper-coal.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  the  lignite  resting  immemately  on  masses  of  tabular 

•  At  YnaAatt^  on  the  left  benk,  tad  at  lerenl  plecee  oo  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  thia 
pyritoue  day  has  bees  med  exteiudvely  in  the  mamdaetuie  of  alum.  Crystala  of  Kypram  are 
eAen  found  between  akty  layen  of  elay,  and  day  ironatone  b  alao  eommoni  a  ttuckneu  of 
nine  feet  aad  a  half  having  been  found  in  thirteen  layer*  near  Rott. 
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basalt  (near  Hachenburg,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  TaHe^  of  the 
Nister,  this  is  more  particularly  the  case),  and  it  frequently 
occupies  considerable  elevations,  beinff  found  on  the  top  of  the 
higher  districts  of  that  table-land  which  extends  oyer  the  northern 
piffts  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau  towards  the  Vogelgebirge. 

832.  Belonging  to  a  period  nearly  the  same  as  that  during 
which  the  brown-coal  was  being  deposited,  we  must  next  notice  a 
remarkable  lacustrine  deposit  of  highly  fossiliferous  marls  and 
limestones,  occupying  a  hollow  in  the  molasse  near  (Eningen,  where 
the  Brhine  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  lower  beds 
in  this  spot  consist  of  cream-coloured  marlstones,  containing  the 
remains  of  plants  (chiefly  dicotyledonous),  of  fishes,  and  of  the 
shells  of  freshwater  animals.  These  are  overlaid  by  several  bands  of 
fetid  marlstone  and  limestone,  all  of  them  exceedingly  fossiliferousy 
and  attaining  a  considerable  thickness.  In  one  of  the  limeetones 
there  was  found  the  nearly  perfect  skeleton  of  a  fox,  little  different 
in  specific  character  from  the  recent  fox ;  and  the  same  quarries 
have  also  yielded  fishes  of  large  size,  a  turtle  three  feet  in  length, 
and  numerous  crustaceans  and  insects  perfectly  preserved. 

It  is  clear  that  this  formation  must  be  comparatively  recent,  but 
the  horizontal  beds  of  which  it  is  composed  present  escarpments 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  Bhine,  without  any  barrier  between 
them  and  the  river. 

833.  The  Pliocene  strata  occupy  a  very  extensive  region  in 
Southern  Bussia,  and  are  well  exhibited  in  the  cliffs  on  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  where  beds  of  white  and  yellow  limestone  contain  sevend 
species  of  Cardium  and  Buceinwn  and  large  species  oiMactra,  all  of 
marine  origin.  Overlying  these,  and  often  reposing  on  intermediate 
sands  and  siliceous  grits,  there  also  occurs  a  widely-spread  lime^ 
stone,  in  which  are  many  remains  of  mollusca  that  must  have  lived 
in  brackish  seas ;  and  these  beds  are  considered  to  be  an  extension 
of  similar  shelly  deposits  in  the  Crimea  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Odessa,  described  by  M.  de  Yemeuil. 

The  Aralo-Caspian  formations,  consisting  of  limestones  and 
sandy  beds  of  brackish  water  origin,  have  been  traced  over  an 
extensive  area  surrounding  the  Caspian,  Azof,  and  Aral  Seas,  and 
occupy  portions  of  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  fossil  shells  are  partly  freshwater  and  partly  marine,  and  for  the 
most  part  analogous  to  forms  now  found  m  the  inland  seas  of  Asia. 

834.  In  the  peninsula  of  India  are  numerous  deposits  that  must 
be  referred  to  the  Tertiary  period,  although  the  exact  age  is  not 
very  clearly  made  out.  The  nreshwater  limestones  of  Nirmul,Hy- 
drabad,  ana  Bajahmundry,  and  the  silicified  wood  deposit  of  Fon- 
dicherry  may  be  of  this  period.  The  silicified  wood  of  Egypt,  of 
the  island  of  Antigua  in  the  West  Indies,  and  of  Austrcdia,  are 
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also  perhaps  older  than  the  drift.  iMteritey  which  is  widely  spread 
and  of  considerahle  importance,  has  been  sometimes  referred  to 
the  middle  tertiarj  period,  but  is  more  probably  of  later  date. 

Laterite  yarieB  much  in  colour  and  oompoeition,  but  generally  oonaiBts  of  a 
i^eddiflh-brown  or  brick-ooloured  cellular  clay,  more  or  less  indurated,  and  used 
by  the  natiyee  aa  bricks  when  cut  square,  whence  its  name  JJaterites,  or  brick- 
stone.  It  often  passes  into  a  hard  compact  jaspideous  rock  on  the  one  hand, 
or  into  loosely  aggregated  grits  or  sandstones  on  the  other.  It  is  also,  some- 
times, a  red  or  ydlow  ochre  or  lithomarge,  and  occasionally  becomes  a  conglo- 
merate containing  fragments  of  quartz  and  ciystalline  rock  imbedded  in  £emi- 
ginous  day.  Tl^  cavities  or  ceUs  are  occasionally  empty,  but  sometimes  filled 
by  various  substances.  The  iron  prevails  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute 
(some  portions  of  it)  a  true  ore  ot  that  metal.  It  hardens  greatly  and  perma- 
nently on  exposure,  and  is  well  adapted  for  buildings  and  fortifications.  Many 
eKtensive  cayems  occur  in  the  rock.  Laterite  has  been  supposed  to  be  weathered 
igneous  rock,  but  this  is  not  probable :  it  is,  in  £eu^  of  aqueous  origin,  and  of 
older  date  than  the  regur  and  kunkur  which  it  underlies. 

835.  The  Fampean  formation  of  South  America  offers  a  vast 
extent  of  fossiliferous  deposits  belonging  to  the  Newer  Tertiary 
period.  Mr.  Darwin  speaks  of  it  as  ranging  at  interyals  (con- 
taining generally  remains  of  sheUs  of  the  same  species  as  those 
most  common  in  the  adjacent  seas),  from  latitude  33^  40'  to  53°  2(y 
south,  or,  in  other  woros,  for  nearly  1400  miles  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  of  nearly  400  miles.  In  some  parts  the  eleyation  amounts 
to  400  feet  in  the  southern  part,  and  100  feet  in  the  northern,  and 
elsewhere  it  may  even  be  more  considerable.  The  total  area  it 
occupies  is  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  that  of  all  France.  It  consists 
of  a  more  or  less  duU  reddish  slightly  indurated  argillaceous  earth 
or  mud,  often  including  concretions  of  marl  in  horizontal  bands. 
The  mud  does  not  contain  carbonate  of  lime,  but  the  concretions 
are  chiefly  composed  of  this  mineral.  They  usually  possess  an 
organic  nucleus.  Throughout  this  mud  nraCTients  of  extinct 
species  of  quadrupeds  have  been  found,  often  of  the  most  remark- 
able character, — ^the  ancient  representatives  of  the  Sloth,  the  Arma- 
dillo, and  some  of  the  rodents  now  inhabitinfi;  the  southern  part  of 
South  America.  The  Megatherium  and  Mylodon,  the  Glyptodon, 
the  Toxodon,  and  others,  have  been  the  subjects  of  minute  de- 
scription by  Frofessor  Owen,  and  many  of  their  complete  skele- 
tons have  been  broufi'ht  to  Eurofje.  In  addition  to  the  mammifers, 
numerous  fossil  sheUs  are  described,  most  of  them  identical  with 
or  resembling  those  now  living  in  adjacent  seas.  The  fine  mud 
containing  the  fossil  bones  has  been  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, ana  is  found  to  contain  infusorial  cases,  some  of  them  ma- 
rine, some  freshwater,  and  some  terrestrial  in  their  origin.  The 
whole  series  of  the  Fampean  formation  was  probably  slowly  accumu- 
lated at  the  mouth  of  the  former  estuary  of  the  rlata,  and  in  the 
sea  adjoining,  being  elevated  gradually,  with  intervals  of  repose. 
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Drift  deposits. 

836.  So  many  extensive  tracts  in  England,  Northern  Europe, 
Northern  Asia,  and  the  two  Americas  are  coyered  with  irregular 
acctimulations  of  gravel,  partly  rolled  and  rounded  by  the  action 
of  water,  and  such  wide  tracts  are  occupied  by  contemporary  de- 
posits, that  the  consideration  of  the  I)rift  period,  under  which 
name  they  are  here  included,  has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  departments  of  modem  geology.  This  is 
the  case,  not  only  from  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  ^posits,  but 
also  from  the  organic  remains  of  extinct  races  of  quadrupeds  fre- 
quently associated  with  them. 

Under  the  general  term  Dr^  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to 

include  a  number  of  accumulations,  which  may  be  thus  grouped 

in  descending  order : — 

1.  ISre^hwater  bed*. — Sands,  marlB,  and  graveU. 
2*  Cavern  deposits, 

3.  Olacial  Beds  and  Till. — Sands,  gravels,  and  day  marls,  often  staratifled, 
together  with  unstratified  days  and  gravels,  with  boulders,  oommon  in  the 
TaUey  of  the  Clyde,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  British  Islands. 

4.  Mamtnaliferous  or  Norwich  Crag. — ^Fossiliferous  sands,  shingles,  and 
loam,  partly  of  freshwater  origin. 

[The  sands  and  days  of  Bridlington  are  equivalents.] 

837.  The  freshwater  marls,  sands,  and  gravels,  found  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  the  Stour,  and  the  Medwa^,  and  in  parts 
of  Suffolk,  belong  to  the  newer  part  of  the  Drift  period  The 
Till  is  a  widely  spread  and  more  clayey  mass,  generally  composed 
of  less  completely  rounded  blocks  of  stone.  Farts  of  it  are  some- 
times called  Boulder  elm.  This  part  of  the  series  extends  in  the 
same  form  over  parts  o/^Scandinavia,  Bussia,  Northern  Germany, 
and  Northern  ijnerica,  and  contains  fossils  rarely.  Underlying 
the  Till  are  shelly  beds  of  sand  and  loam,  well  exhibited  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  and  also  at  Southwold,  in  Suffolk. 
This  formation  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  as  many  aa  twenty  species  of  land  and  freshwater  shelb, 
together  with  numerous  mammalian  remains,  being  distribut^ 
through  it.  Mr.  Charlesworth  has  named  it  ^e  JlXamtnaliferous 
Crag^  and  it  well  deserves  the  name,  as  presenting  numerous 
mammalian  remains  imbedded  in  a  regular  stratum.  It  is  aLso 
called  the  Norwich  Orag.  In  Yorkshire,  near  Bridlington,  there 
are  certain  deposits  of  sand  and  clav  containing  marine  shells,  of 
which  thirty  or  forfcy  species  have  been  determined,  and  most  of 
them  are  identical  with  Norwich  Crag  fossils. 

838^  The  tnie  drift  of  the  British  Islands  may  be  described  aa 
consisting  generally  of  rolled,  water-worn,  and  transported  frag- 
ments of  hard  rock,  varying  in  size  from  many  cubic  yards  to  the 
smallest  pebble,  but  arranged  with  some  degree  of  regularity,  and 
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on  the  whole  more  stratified  in  the  upper  than  the  lower  part. 
Towards  the  base  the  blocks  are  less  regular  and  uniform  in  size, 
and  often  less  rounded  bj  attrition  than  in  the  upper  beds,  and 
are  associated  with  more  stiff  clay,  insomuch  that  the  latter  some- 
times almost  replaces  the  transported  blocks  or  boulders,  and 
forms  a  mass  of  tenacious  clay  interstratified  very  imperfectly 
with  sand*  The  rocks  on  which  these  materials  are  heaped  often 
show  marks  of  strong  mechanical  action,  having  been  rubbed 
smooth  and  almost  polished,  or  else  grooved,  striated,  and 
scratched,  frequently  m  parallel  Unes,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  over  large  areas.  The  material  drifted  varies  greatly, 
sometimes  consisting  ahnost  entirely  of  rocks  that  have  been  con* 
veyed  from  .a  great  distance,  and  over  broad  tracts  of  deep  sea^ 
but  occasional^  and  not  un&equently  derived  either  from  rocks 
still  in  ntUf  or  from  others  lately  removed  by  denudation  fr^m 
the  vicinity  of  the  deposit.  Thus  the  common  gravel  in  many 
parts  of  the  south-west  of  England  is  composed  of  rolled  flints 
from  the  beds  of  chalk  which  once  existed  in  the  immediate 
vicinity ;  but  in  the  middle  and  east  of  England  the  material  is 
either  granite  and  other  crystalline  rock  from  the  Cumberland 
mountiuns ;  or  consists  of  fragments  of  limestone  and  sandstone, 
or  even  of  clay,  from  adjacent  and  only  partly  denuded  beds. 

839.  These  beds  were  called  by  Professor  E.  Forbes  Glacial,  be- 
cause they  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  a  very  cold  or  even  icy 
sea,  subj^  constantly  to  the  presence  of  large  bergs  and  fields 
of  drifting  ice.  The  existing  kind  flora  and  marine  fauna  of  many 
parts  of  Northern  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  northern  parts  of 
the  British  Islands,  add  to  the  la^e  body  of  evidence  that  exists 
in  favour  of  this  view ;  but  we  would  by  no  means  be  understood 
to  advocate  the  idea,  that  any  considerable  amount  of  ice  then 
existed  as  glaciers  covering  the  land  in  our  temperate  latitudes, 
believing  rather  that  much  of  what  is  now  land  was  then  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  often  served  to  detain  floating  icebergs, 
and  receive  their  load  of  mud  and  transported  blocks  of  stone. 

840.  In  many  limestone  districts  the  rock  has  been  occasionally 
fissured,  and  caverns  either  formed  in  it  or  subsequently  enlarged 
by  the  infiltration  of  water.  Such  caverns  have  often  long  served 
as  the  dens  of  wild  beasts,  and  have  sometimes  been  subsequently 
filled  up  by  fiuviatile  deposits  drifted  into  them*  The  filling  up 
of  the  caverns  was  probably  not  the  work  of  any  one  period,  but 
apread  over  a  considerable  time ;  but  still  the  greater  part  of  the 
animal  remains  point  to  the  Drift  period  as  that  during  which  the 
principal  change  of  this  kmd  took  place.  The  material  in  the 
caverns  is  usually  loam  and  river  silt,  but  it  is  not  unmixed  with 
angular  blocks,  and  in  many  cases  seems  to  have  been  acciunulated 
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at  long  intervalB.  The  bones  found  are  chiefly  those  of  Taces  of 
bears  and  hjSBnas  which  had  inhabited  the  caves,  bat  indude  also 
the  remains  of  their  prey,  and  fragments  of  other  animals,  sodi 
as  ruminatioff  animals,  elephants,  and  rhinoceroses, — probably 
drifted  in.  The  flints  and  other  boulders  introduced  are  some- 
times,  though  very  rarely,  accompanied  by  human  remains,  and 
not  unfirequently  by  remains  of  species  of  quadrupeds  still  common 
in  the  country*. 

841.  Cayems,  partly  filled  with  marl,  and  contaming  the  re- 
mains of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country,  among  whom 
must  be  reckoned  a  race  of  human  beuigs  unlike  the  existing 
tribes,  haye  been  found  and  examined  in  Brazil,  and  seem  to  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  deposit  of  the  Pampas  beds.  Aa  many 
as  101  species  referred  to  no  less  than  50  genera  of  mammals 
have  been  described  by  yarious  authors,  but  chiefly  by  Messrs. 
Lund  and  Glaussen,  and  almost  all  these  are  distinct  from  the 
animals  now  inhabiting  the  country.  Australia,  also,  has  gelded 
an  extinct  fauna  under  yery  similar  circumstances,  and  m  each 
case  the  animals  which  haye  disappeared  exhibit  gigantic  antir 
types  of  the  existing  natural  frrmilies. 

842.  It  would  occupy  far  too  much  space  if  we  were  here  only 
to  enumerate  all  the  localities  in  which  drift  beds  exhibiting  s<»ae 
peculiarities  of  aspect  or  condition  are  to  be  found  witlun  the 
compass  of  England.  So  yaried  are  the  appearances  presented, 
and  so  numerous  the  local  appellations  given,  that  volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  subject,  and  the  deductions  are  not  less  inter- 
esting than  the  range  of  facts  is  extensive.  In  the  south  of 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland  the  phsanomena  are  usually  more  developed 
than  in  England,  and  the  variety  of  deposits  greater ;  most  of 
them,  however,  consisting  of  sands,  days,  and  gravels  of  peculiar 
kind,  unlike  the  more  regularly  bedded  rocks.  The  total  thick- 
ness is  sometimes  as  mucn  as  dOO  feet,  and  the  deposit  is  often 
nearly  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Scandinavia,  and 
especially  in  Denmark,  the  general  character  of  the  drift  is  nearly 
the  same,  except  that  the  materials  seem  to  have  been  not  so  far 
transported,  and  in  this  respect  they  may  be  considered  to  ap- 
proximate in  character  the  flint  mvels  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  but  still  more  resemble  tiie  superficial  deposits  accumu- 
lated throughout  Northern  Germany. 

843.  The  transported  drift  of  Northern  Europe  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuous  stream  of  fragmentary  material,  radiating 

*  The  most  remarkmble  eaTem*  in  England  are  in  the  mountain  limcstooca  of  Somenetriiire, 
Torkahire,  and  Derbyahlre.  On  the  Continent  the  mountain  limestone  of  Bdgimn  (diiefly  oo  tiie 
bank*  of  the  If  euae,  near  Namm^,  the  oolitic  Umeetonea  of  Northern  Bavaria,  and  thoee  of  Central 
France  are  the  moat  remarkable.  The  age  of  the  limestone  ia  quite  immaterial  in  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  camera  or  the  date  of  its  oeing  illled  up  with  dim  deposits. 
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firom  Scandinavia  and  other  mountainous  countries  near  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  only  broken  at  intervals  by  natural  interruptionB. 
The  materials  gradually  become  less  in  amount,  of  smaUer  oimen- 
flions,  and  more  distincib  from  the  local  rocks,  as  they  recede  from 
the  northern  mountain  tracts,  and  the  source  is  less  manifest  at 
the  more  distant  points.  It  is  therefore  in  Sweden  and  the 
islands  of  the  Baltic  that  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  the 
heaps  are  to  be  found ;  and  there  we  see  hills  of  elongated  form, 
called  09aar^  ranging  from  north  to  south,  often  consisting  only  of 
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View  of  an  Os,  or  gnvel-hill. 

coarse  gravel,  and  occasionally  rising  to  100  or  200  feet  above  the 
lower  countiy.  One  of  these  is  represented  in  fig.  238,  and  in 
most  of  them  the  surfiice  is  covered  with  large  angular  blocks, 
which  appear  to  have  proceeded  from  the  N.  W.  or  N.N.  W.  Near 
their  origin  these  blocks  are  of  gigantic  magnitude,  several  having 
been  described,  each  of  which  must  contain  many  thousand  cubic 
feet,  and  one  having  a  circumference  of  140  feet  and  a  height 
of  30  feet.  The  greater  part  of  the  gravel  of  these  hiUs  is  of 
small  dimensions,  and  mixed  with  much  sand,  and  they  almost 
always  exhibit  a  slope  and  a  scarped  side;  the  former  being 
towards  the  north,  which  is  the  source  of  the  detritus. 

The  sanation  and  polishing  of  the  rocks  over  which  the 
northern  drift  has  passed,  is  a  phsanomenon  which  has  attracted 
much  attention,  ana  which  is  very  similar  to  the  appearance  pre- 
sented in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  where  glaciers  have  moved 
along,  down  the  valleys  of  that  country.  The  striation  is  gene* 
rally  in  the  direction  of  distribution  oi  the  navel,  and  varies  in 
different  places,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  local  deviation 
of  marine  currents. 

844.  The  whole  district  thus  covered  at  intervals  by  the 
northern  drift  extends  across  Europe  frt)m  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland  to  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Scandinavia  to  Central  Germany  and  Poland.  The 
spherical  triangle  thus  formed  will  be  found  to  contain  not  less 
tnan  2,000,000  of  square  miles ;  the  number  of  blocks  diminish- 
ing towards  the  extremity,  but  not  regularly,  being  interrupted 
by  such  natural  obstacles  as  the  mountun  ran^s  of  the  Hartz,  of 
Saxony,  and  of  Silesia,  and  the  heaps  generally  including,  together 
with  the  transported  blocks,  a  large  quantity  of  material  torn  up 
from  the  rocks  of  the  countiy. 
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845.  A  wide  distribution  of  flints  from  the  chalk  once  ooTering 
that  part  of  the  country  has  been  traced,  not  only  in  the  south- 
east of  Engbuid,  but  tlm)ugh  many  parts  of  Erance  and  Belgium. 
With  these  there  is  rarely  any  admixture  whatever  of  older  rocks, 
irony  sand  only  being  associated  with  the  rounded  flints,  and  the 
deposits  do  not  often  present  any  considerable  thickness.  Purther 
south,  the  uppermost  beds,  though  probably  of  the  same  date  as 
these,  do  not  put  on  the  same  character,  and  cannot  be  properiy 
described  by  the  term  'drift.'  Chalk  flints  have  been  found  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland  in  Aberdeenshire. 

846.  The  diluvial  gravels  which  extend  so  widely  in  Northern 
Europe  are  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains  by  remarkable 
auriferous  alluvial  deposits,  whence  have  been  obtained,  for  many 
years,  considerable  supplies  of  ^old.  On  the  eastern  flanks  of  the 
same  mountain  chain,  the  auriferous  deposits  are  even  more  re- 
markable for  the  abundance  of  their  gold  produce  than  on  the 
western,  but  no  true  drift  including  erratic  blocks  seems  to  exist 
between  these  alluvia  and  the  Altai  Mountains.  In  the  northern 
part  of  Siberia,  however,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
there  are  extensive  deposits,  chiefly  of  frozen  gravel,  containing 
the  bones  and  sometimes  the  carcases  of  large  Imid  animals  which 
must  belong  to  nearly  the  same  date.  These  extend  very  far  east, 
and  terminate  only  on  the  shores  of  the  Faciflc.  In  addition  to 
these  accumulations  in  the  northern  division  of  the  continent, 
true  gravel  and  erratic  blocks  have  been  found  on  the  summits  of 
the  loftiest  elevations,  near  Macao,  in  China.  They  are  chiefly  of 
granite,  and  of  enormous  dimensions,  but  it  seems  questionable 
whether  they  can  be  regarded  as  continuous  through  any  exten* 
sive  district. 

847.  North  America  presents  a  formation  of  transported  drift 
strictly  analogous  with  that  of  Northern  Europe.  There  are  the 
same  heaps  of  angular  rocks  brought  from  a  distance,  associated 
with  finer  sand,  rolled  fragments,  and  clays — ^they  are  traced  in 
the  same  way  from  the  north  through  1500  miles  of  latitude,  and 
nearly  across  the  continent,  and  the  gravel  hills  consist  partly  of 
material  brought  from  a  distance,  partly  of  rocks  torn  up  fh>m 
tne  immediate  vicinity.  The  underlying  rocks  are  abo  striated 
and  furrowed,  and  even  polished,  in  a  very  similar  manner.  The 
accumulation  is  describea  as  being  of  loosely  aggregated  materials, 
consisting  of  sand,  clay,  gravel,  and  boulders  of  all  dimensions, 
ver^  irregularly  mixed  and  imperfectly  marked  with  local  stratifl* 
cation,  as  if  by  the  action  of  violent  currents.  These  materials 
all  proceed  from  rocks  situated  to  the  north-west,  frt)m  which  they 
are  now  separated  by  plains,  valleys,  and  even  high  mountains, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  their  having  radiated  from  any 
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determinable  centiul  points.  The  southern  limit  of  the  con- 
tinuous deposit  is  a  Ime  drawn  from  Long  Island  through  the 
north  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio,  but  outliers  of  similar  gravel 
are  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehannah,  and 
the  Mississippi,  and  very  far  to  the  south. 

848.  The  gravel  deposits  in  South  America  consist  of  accumu- 
lations somewhat  similar  to  the  drift  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
but  extending  much  more  continuously  and  over  even  a  wider 
range.  These  have  been  already  referred  to ;  but  beneath  them 
there  appears  a  series  of  beds,  also  of  vast  extent,  consisting,  for 
the  most  part,  of  argillaceous  earth,  passing  into  a  compact  marly 
rock,  and  containing  numerous  fossils,  some  of  them  bein^  infii- 
sorial  animalcules,  and  others  belonging  to  the  most  ^gantic 
quadrupeds  that  have  yet  been  discovered  to  have  existed  on  the 
earth.  These  have  been  observed  over  an  area  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  Prance,  and  probably  twice  or  thrice  as  great,  and  are 
everywhere  of  great  thickness,  and  quite  unbroken. 

849.  As  containing  one  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  con- 
temporary deposits  of  this  period,  we  must  now  refer  to  India, 
where  the  loc«l  accumulation  known  as  Kunkur,  and  very  widely 
spread  over  the  peninsula,  seems  to  correspond  pretty  weU  with 
the  drift  of  Europe.  It  is  compact,  often  nodular  or  tufaceous, 
and  frequently  small  concretionary,  of  light  brown,  reddish,  or 
ash-grey  colour,  and  rarely  fossiliferous.  In  its  composition  it  is 
cluely  calcareous,  contaimng  about  72  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  15  per  cent,  of  silica,  with  18  per  cent,  of  alumina.  It 
spreads  over  a  very  large  proportion  oi  India  and  the  adjoining 
countries,  being  more  especially  abundant  in  the  line  of  countij 
running  up  from  G-ujei^t  to  the  north-east,  towards  Delhi.  It  is 
constantly  observed,  not  only  occupying  the  low  ground,  but 
reposing  under  the  vegetable  soil  of  the  elevated  plains  and 
plateaux  of  Central  India,  and  even  on  the  summits  of  hills 
Detween  2000  and  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Kunkur  is  not  generally  stratified. 

850.  Concerning  the  fossils  of  the  Drift  period  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention  the  abundance  of  mammalian  remains 
in  various  cavern  and  gravel  deposits.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  belonged  to  large  pachydermal  species  and  some  large 
ruminants,  whose  bones  are  common  in  Western  Europe  and 
England,  and  of  which  complete  carcases  have  been  found  in 
Siberia.  The  gigantic  extinct  quadrupeds  of  South  America  and 
Australia,  and  the  birds  of  New  Zealand,  are  other  examples. 
Of  the  true  drift  species  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  we  may 
name  the  Mammoth^  or  fossil  Elephant;  the  Mastodon,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Elephant,  and  chiefly  a  North  American  representa^ 
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tAve  form,  though  extending  alao  orer  Xortham  Europa ;  two 
extinct  £hinoceroiet ;  extinct  apeciea  of  Mippopotamv* ;  Beverttl 
large  ruminimte,  Among  which  the  Urui  is  the  moat  int«reatiog ; 
a  gigantic  Bear  (see  Sg.  239)  ;   aome   large  feline  uiiniaU,  and 

Fig.  £39. 


a  gigantic  Sytma ;  a  gigantic  species  repreaenting  the  Beaver 
(  &ogontherium)  ;  and  some  Whuee.  In  South  America,  aevenl 
gigantic  Sloths,  and  some  large  Monkeya,  accompany  a  multitude 
of  better  known  and  more  common  forme ;  white  in  Auatralia,  the 
ancient  species  were  also  gigantic  repreoentativea  of  the  eziating 
marsupial  races,  now  represented  by  the  Kangaroos,  Wombats, 
and  other  abundant  tribes. 

861.  The  remuns  of  Fbhes  are  not  common  in  any  deposits  of 
the  Drift  period.  With  regard  to  the  Mollusca,  we  append  the 
following  remarks  by  the  late  Professor  E.  Forbes : — "  The  fossils 
found  in  the  British  msrine  pleistocene  are  chiefly  remains  of  Mol- 
lusca. They  are  all  either  living  British  species,  now  chiefly  found 
within  the  Celtic  region ;  or  such  as,  though  still  living  within  our 
area,  are  only  abunaant  in  the  Boreal  region ;  or  sued  as  ara  ex- 
tinct in  our  seas,  but  still  survive  in  the  Arctic  regions,  or  on  the 
coasts  of  Boreal  America.  A  few  southern  forms  which  do  not 
now  range  to  our  seas,  accompany  them.  The  &una  of  the  glacial 
beds,  including  the  Mammuiferous  crag,  consists  of  above  170 
species  of  manne  animals,  chiefly  Mollusca." 

AUuviat  and  Modem  DeptmU. 

862.  Under  this  head  we  include  all  the  newest  tertiary  depo- 
sits ;  but  they  ore  presented  in  forms  so  different,  they  have  so 
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little  connexion  with  each  other  even  in  the  same  countiT,  and 
they  pass  so  insensibly  into  the  oyerlying  modem  yegetable  soil 
and  the  underlying  gravel,  sand,  or  day  of  the  district,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possibly  to  define  their  true  nature,  age,  or  position.  We 
must,  therefore,  refer  to  the  principal  beds,  and  compare  them  in 
the  best  manner  that  circumstances  will  admit. 

853.  Baised  heaohea  have  been  already  mentioned  (§  196, 197) 
as  observed  in  various  countries,  especially  England  and  Scandi- 
navia, and  as  proving  great  change  in  the  relative  level  of  land 
and  water  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  in  countries 
far  removed  from  volcanic  agency.  It  would  seem  that  one  axis 
of  these  elevations  has  passed  through  part  of  North  Wales, 
where  recent  shells  are  lound  bedded  at  a  height  of  1000  feet 
above  the  sea,  while  on  either  side  to  the  south  and  north  there 
are  no  distinct  proofs  of  elevation  to  so  g;reat  an  extent.  From 
the  southern  extremity  of  England  to  Spitzbergen — ^a  distance  of 
2000  miles — evidence  is  obtained  at  intervals  of  change  of  eleva- 
tion of  the  beds ;  and  the  changes  seem  to  have  been  rather  by 
alternate  periods  of  elevations  and  rest  than  by  successive  or 
continuous  upheavals.  That  a  very  long  period  must  have  elapsed 
during  this  course  of  proceeding  is,  however,  clear,  from  the  effect 
produced  on  the  hard  rocks  formine  great  part  of  the  coast-line 
of  Scandinavia ;  and  that  the  periods  of  repose  were  very  long 
continued  is  also  certain  frx>m  the  terraces  or  shelves,  formed  in 
the  cliff,  nearly,  but  not  ^uite  parallel  to  each  other,  and  repeated 
successively  at  several  altitudes  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea. 
These  shelves  oftexi,  indeed,  present  the  only  permanent  marks  of 
the  former  condition,  for  tnough  when  sea-beaches  they  were 
covered  by  shingle,  this  has  frequently  been  removed  since,  and 
the  marks  of  the  sea  nearly  obliterated ;  and  careful  observations 
made  upon  continuous  lines  of  them  have  led  to  very  interesting 
results.  On  the  northern  coasts  of  Scandinavia  there  appears  to 
be  one  of  these  traceable  continuously  for  a  long  distance,  its 
highest  elevation  beinff  about  220  feet  above  the  sea,  and  gra- 
diuilly  lowering  to  92  leet.  Below  this  is  a  lower  line  at  a  height 
from  the  sea  varying  fit>m  91  feet  to  46,  and  there  are  also  some 
intermediate,  and  some  lower  terraces  not  so  distinctly  marked 
(see  fig.  240).  Beyond  the  tract  thus  carefully  examined,  and, 
indeed,  throughout  Norway  to  its  southern  extremity,  there  are 
similar  fiicts  presented.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Trondjem,  shells 
are  found  on  the  cliffs  upwards  of  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
elevation  has  reached  100  feet  higher,  the  deposit  consisting  of 
bluish  clays  with  hydrous  earthy  oxide  of  iron.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  the  elevations  are  not  so  considerable,  but  sometimes 
even  more  distinct ;  and  at  Uddevalla  in  Sweden  is  a  celebrated 
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locality  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Linnieiis,  and  has  since 
been  described  bj  other  traTeUers,  where  several  species  of  sheila 
are  found  in  great  abundance  in  a  bed  more  than  200  feet  above 
the  present  level  of  the  Baltic,  resting  on  rocks  of  gneiss,  and  all 
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Raised  beaehea  on  the  shorea  of  ScandiiiaTU. 


the  species  identical  with  those  now  inhabiting  tho  cantiraoua 
ocean.  Almost  ever3rwhere  in  the  northernmost  part  en  the 
British  Islands,  but  especially  in  the  Shetland  Islands  and  be- 
tween the  main  land  and  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  similar 
marks  of  recent  elevation  to  an  extent  of  about  250  feet  have 
been  clearly  traced,  while  further  to  the  south  the  elevation  in* 
creases ;  and  at  Moel  Trefaen,  in  North  Wales,  recent  shells  are 
found  at  the  height  of  1680  feet  above  the  sea — ^the  highest  point 
yet  traced.  Towards  the  south  coast  of  England,  where  the  evi- 
dences of  raised  beaches  are  also  met  with,  and  are  sufficiently 
common,  the  amount  of  elevation  is  not  so  considerable,  ranging 
generally  about  60  feet  only,  although  sometimes  more.  Chi  the 
eastern  coast  of  our  island  the  evidence  is  of  an  opposite  kind, 
indicating  a  small  amount  of  depression. 

Besides  the  raised  beaches  and  other  indications  of  compara> 
tively  modem  change  seen  on  the  coast,  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try as  well  in  England  as  in  Belgium,  Grermany  and  France,  often 
presents  similar  proof  in  river-valleys,  and  in  the  sand  and  mud 
filling  up  caverns  in  limestone  and  other  rocks.  Many  of  these 
caverns  have  been  filled  up  at  successive  periods,  and  thus  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  distinct  date  for  them.  Most  of  them  be- 
long to  an  earlier  penod,  and  have  been  already  referred  to. 

854.  The  silt  of  the  valley  of  the  Bhine,  known  locally  by  the 
names  lehm,  or  laess^  consists  of  a  deposit  of  yeUowish  marl,  often 
not  less  than  50  feet  thick,  and  containing  numerous  calcareous 
concretions  and  sandy  nodules,  forming  small  groups  of  hiUs  at 
the  foot  of  each  of  the  mountain-chains  which  enclose  the  river 
valley.  Interstratified  with  it  are  volcanic  ashes,  thrown  out 
during  the  latest  eruptions  of  the  now  extinct  volcanoes  of  the 
Eifel  and  other  adjoiumg  districts,  and  the  Bhine  has  since  eaten 
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out  a  passage,  firequently  leaving  exposed  cliffs  of  considerable 
magnitude.  This  oed  is  sometimes  as  much  as  1600  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  where  it  terminates  near  Switzerland  is  seen  to  repose 
on  rolled  flints  and  other  pebbles  of  the  older,  or  Drift  period 

855.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  contemporaneity 
of  deposits  overlying  all  others,  often  quite  unaccompanied  by 
fossils,  and  haviag  no  relations  whatever  of  mineral  composition. 
Thus  it  is  that  tne  fireshwater  marls  occupying  basins  of  small 
dimensions  on  the  surface  of  gravel,  are  only  doubtfully  identified 
with  the  shelly  sands  of  the  recently  elevated  beaches ;  and  hence 
also  there  is  ^reat  doubt  in  the  proposed  reference  of  certain  large 
marine  deposits,  very  shallow,  and  nearly  or  quite  horizontal,  to 
the  same  comparatively  recent  period*  We  are,  however,  inclined 
to  mention  here  not  only  the  white  marls  of  the  north  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  bog  and  other  peat- 
moss deposits  of  the  latter  country,  the  east  of  ^igland,  and  many 
parts  of  North  America,  but  also  the  Tchomozem^  or  black  eartn 
of  the  Aralo-Caspian  plain,  the  Regv/r^  or  cotton  soil  of  India,  and 
some  portion  at  least  of  the  deserts  of  AMca,  and  the  vast  terraces 
of  Patagonia.  These  all  exhibit  broad  tracts,  only  recently 
brought  into  the  condition  of  dry  land,  and  are  occupied  by 
deposits  which  seem  too  modem  to  be  referred  to  the  gravels  and 
other  beds  of  the  same  countries,  containing  many  extmct  species 
of  animals.  The  common  soil  at  the  surface,  in  most  places  con- 
taining carbon  and  available  for  a^cultural  purposes,  must  also 
be  regarded  as  being  comparativdiy  a  very  recent  accumulation 
of  materials. 

•  856.  The  black  earth  of  the  south  of  Bussia  extends  on  the 
rifi^ht  bank  of  the  Volga  from  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians  to  the 
I^al  mountains,  over  a  range  of  country  occupvmg  no  less  than 
100,000,000  of  acres.  It  consists  of  an  extremely  fertile  soil,  pro- 
▼idmg  food  for  upwards  of  20,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  annually 
exporting  upwards  of  50,000,000  of  bushels  of  com  of  various 
kinds.  It  bears  successive  crops  of  the  same  com  for  years  to* 
^ther  without  manure,  and  almost  without  care.  Its  thickness 
IS  variable,  amounting  in  some  places  to  nearly  20  feet,  and  it  is 
composed  chiefly  of  silica,  with  a  little  alumina  and  iron  oxide, 
and  about  7  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  other  material  dissipated  by 
heat,  of  which  no  less  than  2*45  is  nitrogen  gas.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  combustible  pomon  is  of  vegetable 
oric:in.  This  remarkable  deposit  covers  every  other  in  the  district^ 
and  is  found  at  very  different  elevations. 

857.  The  Beguvy  or  cotton  soil,  covers  at  least  one-third  part  of 
Southern  India,  and  ranges  also  northwards  to  a  great  distance 
and  into  the  Birman  Empire.    It  is  found  principdly  in  the  ele* 
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rated  plateaux  of  tlie  Deccan,  and  in  Hydrabad,  Nagpoor,  and  the 
south  of  the  Mahratta  countiy.  It  occupies  nearly  level. pbuns : 
its  colour  is  bluish-black,  greenish  or  dars  grey^.  it  forms  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  gives  a  clayey  odour.  It  absorbs  moiatuTe 
rapidly,  and  parts  with  it  in  dry  and  hot  weather.  Its  thickness 
varies  from  8  to  about  20  feet.  It  is  cultivated  very  easily,  yield- 
ing a  rotation  of  crops,  consisting  of  cotton  and  two  kinds  of  com. 
It  rarelvrequires  to  be  lefbfallow,  and  demands  but  little  husbandly, 
although  for  the  last  2000  years  this  soil  has  continued  in  cultiva- 
tion without  manure,  retaining  the  utmost  fertility.  The  follow- 
ing are  analyses  of  the  Tchornozem  and  Bsgv/r  respectively ;  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  former  paragraph  for  an  analysis  of  the 
mud  of  the  Nile,  which  ma^  with  advantage  be  compared  with 
these,  as  being  a  river  deposit  probably  very  analogous. 

TdumMWin.  It^^iir« 

Silica 76-00  48-20 

Alumina 9-09  20*30 

Carbonate  of  lime a.  16*00 

Carbonate  of  magnesia ?  10*20 

Oxide  of  iron 6-B6  1*00 

Water  and  organic  matter   6-95  4*80 

96-60      100-00 
a.  The  quantily  nniU,  but  not  ■pedfied. 

858.  Very  modem  deposits,  analogous  to  those  already  described 
as  occurring  in  the  Old  W  orld,  are  found  also  in  America.  In  the 
northern  division  of  the  latter  continent  these  include  the  sands 
spread  over  a  vast  plain  in  the  Texas,  and  similar  deposits  in  the 
Southern  States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  Many  of  these  are  firesh- 
water  and  of  modem  date ;  others  are  shelly  banks  recently  foimed, 
and  sometimes  very  recently  elevated,  llie  Northern  States  and 
Canada  are  not  without  contemporaneous  accumulations.  Hie 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  subject  to  undulations  within 
the  present  century.  The  Bluffs  of  tms  river  are  in  many  parts 
of  very  modem  date,  although  of  considerable  elevation. 

In  South  America  the  newest  deposits  of  Patagonia  are  of  maiine 
origin,  and  their  extent  is  enormously  great.  Throughout  the 
whole  range  there  can  be  little  doubt  or  the  presence  of  occasional 
deposits  referable  to  the  period  we  are  now  considering.  Some 
are  of  greater  i^,  ranging  back  into  the  period  of  our  gravel,  but 
the  chief  deposits  belong  to  the  most  recent  period,  and  are  con* 
nected  with  changes  still  going  on. 

859.  Australia  also  contains  vast  tracts  recently  modified,  and 
belonging  to  the  newest  geological  epoch.  The  newest  beds  on 
the  eastern  side  are  sands  and  graveb,  covering  raised  beaches; 
and  these  latter  seem  traceable  at  intervals  firom  Van  Diemen's 
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Land  to  the  northern  eztremitj  of  New  South  Wales,  some  being 
from  60  to  90  feet  above  the  sea^  and  composed  of  hardened  clays, 
containing  remains  of  Oysters  and  Anomias,  resembling  existing 
species.  New  Zealand  also,  in  its  accumulations  of  the  fossU 
bones  of  an  extinct  gigantic  race  of  birds,  exhibits  some  proof  of 
recent  change,  since  the  gravels  in  which  these  bones  are  con- 
tained cannot  be  of  very  ancient  date. 

860.  The  gold  gravels  of  Australia,  Cfdifomia  and  New  Zealand, 
as  well  as  those  of  Siberia,  appear  to  be  of  various  dates,  although 
all  belonging  to  this  period. 

In  Austr^iA,  at  Victoria,  there  are  two  beds  of  auriferous  sravel^ 
one  below  an  eruption  of  basalt,  and  another  overlying  the  oasalt. 
The  former  is  in  some  places  extremely  rich,  at  a  depth  of  from 
120  to  180  feet.  Both  here  and  at  Peel  Biver  the  gold  alluvia 
appear  to  extend  to  the  most  recent  deposits.  The  Kev.  W.  B. 
Clarke  has  described  alluvial  soils  in  New  South  Wales  containing 
the  remains  of  ^gantic  <juadrupeds. 

The  Califomian  diggmgs  are  chiefly  in  a  boulder  formation, 
whose  depth  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  upwards  of  30  yards.  There 
appears  at  present  but  little  to  mark  the  exact  date,  but  it  cer- 
tainly ranges  over  a  considerable  time. 

861.  It  will  naturally  be  inquired  by  the  student,  whether  in 
the  investigations  made  concerning  these  newest  deposits,  the 
remains  of  man  have  been  found  included  with  those  of  animals 
of  lower  organization^  and  also  whether  any  cause  is  discovered  by 
whose  i^ncy  the  various  movements  of  the  land  can  be  explained. 
This  subject  is  still  involved  in  some  doubt.  Human  remains 
have  been  found  in  a  very  recently  formed  limestone  rock  on  the 
shores  of  the  island  of  Quadaloupe,  and  in  cavern  deposits  in 
England  and  Europe ;  but  whether  they  pass  beyond  the  usual 
linuts  of  what  is  considered  the  historic  period  is  not  so  clear. 
Some  marks  of  human  contrivances,  and  even  some  bones  of  man, 
have  been  found  in  caverns  with  the  bones  of  animals  locally,  if 
not  absolutely,  extinct,  and  the  marls  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
period  we  are  now  considering  have  yielded  in  the  British  Islands 
fragments  of  similar  Idnd,  with  the  bones  of  an  extinct  and  gigantic 
kind  of  deer.  Other  similar  indications  have  been  found  in 
America^  and  it  would  certainly  be  unsafe  to  assert,  in  the  face  of 
the  evidence  that  exists,  that  man  has  not  really  been  an  inhabitant 
of  the  earth  for  a  much  longer  time  than  historic  records  seem  to 
show. 

Neither  is  there  in  the  deposits  we  have  been  considering  any 
proof  of  the  general  and  rapid  destruction  of  older  rocks  aU  over 
the  world ;  aU  seems  graduu  and  successive  in  the  history,  and  if 
in  a  few  limited  districts  the  accumulations  have  been  diluvial,  or 
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tiffected  by  the  rapid  influx  of  a  ^^  volume  of  water  or  a  deluge, 
thifl  is  not  the  case  generally,  ^ere  are  no  marks  of  yiolent 
transition  of  any  kind  universally  spread,  and  the  organic  remains 
of  the  recent  period  are  generally  such  as  would  be  accumulated 
under  ordinary  circumstances  at  the  bottom  of  a  moderately  cahn 
sea.  

862.  The  general  result  of  the  investigations  of  Tertiary  deposits 
in  Europe  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  These  accumulations 
generally  have  been  deposited  not  far  from  land,  but  in  isolated 
patches,  having  little  resemblance  either  in  mineral  character  or 
fossil  contents  with  those  at  any  considerable  distance.  The  land 
was,  probably,  insular  throughout  the  Gpreater  part  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  and  gradually  more  so  during  the  early  part  of  the 
period :  so  that  wmle  the  newer  deposits  are  on  the  present  lines 
of  coast  and  the  low  river-valleys — except  indeed  where  great 
local  elevation  has  taken  place  very  recently — ^the  older  beds  are 
more  distinctly  characterized  and  far  more  indicative  of  per^ 
manent  and  important  change ;  and  they  seem  also  to  be  more 
independent  of  each  other.  They  are,  besides,  more  varied  with 
freshwater  marls  and  even  with  travertin  and  other  deposits  from 
fresh  water.  During  this  period  there  must,  therefore,  have  been 
considerable  alterations  of  level;  for  when  we  look  at  the  present 
elevation  of  several  beds,  which  must  certainly  have  been  formed 
in  tolerably  deep  water,  no  doubt  can  remain  as  to  this  point.  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  mechanical  deposits  which  we  have 
hitherto  exclusively  considered  as  of  Tertiary  origin,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  marks  of  igneous  action,  and  the  metamorphoses 
that  have  altered  tUe  condition  of  various  large  mineral  masses 
during  the  time.  Thus,  in  Central  Europe,  south  of  the  Alps,  we 
find  striking  proo£9  of  change  connected  with  recent  volcanoes ; 
and  these  are  not  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius  and 
Etna,  but  extend  to  the  northern  ])art  of  Italy,  and  are  no  less 
clear  in  the  Eu^anean  Hills  than  in  Sicily.  On  the  north-east 
coast  of  Spain,  abo,  Catalonia  affords  convincing  proofs  that  Na* 
ture  was  not  idle.  In  G-reece  similar  effects  have  been  produced, 
and  like  causes  have  been  at  work ;  while  in  Central  France,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  lUune,  ancient  volcanic  cratera  mav  be  traced, 
and  the  erupted  products  form  hiUs  and  fill  up  valleys,  being 
mingled  with  various  organic  remains  that  mark,  in  manv  cases, 
the  recent  date  of  eruption.  But  are  there,  it  may  be  asked,  no 
other  marks  of  change  ?  The  study  of  the  Alps,  difficult  and 
complicated  as  it  is,  has  certainly  answered  this  question  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  at  whatever  age  those  grand  movements  of  eleva* 
tion  commenced  which  have  uplifted  the  East  and  West  mountain- 
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chains  of  the  Old  World,  it  cannot  he  doubted  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Tertiary  period  this  line  was  becoming  more 
distinct,  the  mountains  loftier,  the  yalleys  deeper,  and  the  various 
deposits  more  completely  modified  from  their  original  condition. 
Besides  the  Alps,  numerous  other  mountain-chains  of  lower  eleva* 
tion  may  be  traced  in  Europe ;  and  we  may  conclude  this  chapter 
with  advantage  by  first  mentioning  the  principal  periods  of  ele- 
ration  during  the  Tertiary  period,  as  given  by  M.  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont, and  then  giving  a  general  statement  of  the  changes  that 
took  place  during  the  Tertiary  epoch. 

863.  There  have  been  five  principal  directions  of  elevation 
during  the  deposit  of  Tertiary  beds,  besides  one  during  which  the 
earlier  beds  were  accumulated.  The  first  period  of  disturbance  is 
supposed  to  have  brought  the  Pyrenees  into  their  present  place, 
or  at  least  to  have  removed  the  chalk  from  its  origmal  horizontal 
position  before  any  of  the  Tertiary  deposits  had  been  made.  It 
IS  believed  that  the  same  elevatory  movement  produced  at  the 
same  time  the  nearly  parallel  mountain-chains  of  the  Apennines, 
the  Julian  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  and  many  alps  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, besides  numerous  mslocations  in  the  north  of  Erance  and 
the  Wealden  district  in  England  and  in  Germany ;  thus  being 
one  of  the  most  widely  extended  and  important  of  those  disturb- 
ances that  have  affected  Europe.  Its  direction  is  W.  18^  JS*.  and 
E.  18°S. 

The  next  principal  elevation  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  Older  and  Middle  Tertiary  periods,  to  have  produced 
the  chain  of  Corsica,  and  to  have  upheaved  the  Paris  basin,  the 
valleys  of  the  Loire  and  the  Gturonne,  the  whole  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Ehone,  besides  producing  manj  smaller  lines 
of  elevation  in  Italy.  Indications  of  the  same  disturbance  are 
supposed  to  be  traceable  in  the  Jura  Alps  and  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean.    It  ranges  north  and  south. 

The  third  system  is  that  of  the  Western  Alps,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  between  the  deposit  of  the  Middle  and  Newer 
Tertiaries.  Not  only  are  the  loity  ranges  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
Monte  Bosa  due  to  this  elevation,  but  it  is  traceable  into  Scandi- 
navia, and  reaches  the  Atlas  Mountains  of  Africa.  Its  estimated 
direction  \a  8.  26°  W.  and  N.  26°  B. 

The  fourth  is  the  system  of  the  principal  Alps,  ranging  W. 
16°  S.  and  E.  16°  N.,  including  the  whole  of  the  Bernese  or 
Western  Alps,  from  the  Valais  to  St.  Gothard,  and  extending 
eastward  into  Austria.  Besides  this,  almost  the  whole  of  Europe 
is  believed  to  have  participated  in  the  same  movement.  The  htst 
great  elevation  is  believed  to  have  commenced  after  the  Drift 
period,  and  to  have  produced  certain  dislocations  and  elevations  in 
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Tuscany,  South  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  abo  in  Sardinia  and  the 
coast  of  France.  Its  direction  is  K  20°  W.  and  S.  20*"  E.  It  is 
called  bj  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  the  System  of  Tenare. 

864.  The  following  view  of  the  changeB  experienced  b^  the  ooeans  and  seas 
during  the  Tertiary  epoch  is  from  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas.  '*  Dining  this 
epoch,  the  Mediterranean,  or  another  great  and  oonesponding  inland  ses, 
ooTered  the  deserts  of  Sahara,  Lower  Egypt,  and  part  of  Arabia ;  for  not  till 
lone  after  the  oonunenoement  of  the  period  were  the  present  contours  defined, 
and  the  lagunee  and  ancient  shores  left  dry.  Later  still,  the  Strait  of  CKbraltsr 
probably  did  not  exist,  and  the  waters  of  our  inland  sea  mingled,  through  the 
channels  of  the  Sed  Sea  and  Persian  Ghilf^  with  those  of  tl^  Indian  Ocean ; 
which  seems  to  explain  the  analogy  of  the  fossils  of  the  middle  and  hif  her  ter- 
tiary Mediterranean  beds  with  creatures  still  living  in  the  Bed  and  Lidian  Seas, 
and  with  fossils  of  corresponding  age  in  the  great  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
Caspian.  At  the  same  epoch  too,  t£«  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  spread  oyer  the 
plains  of  Northern  Europe ;  and  another  ocean  stretched  from  the  recesses  of 
Siberia,  and  joined  with  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  Black  Sea.  Asia  Minor 
contained  small  isolated  basins ;  though  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  south  and  east, 
was  confined  by  its  present  banks.  In  the  south  of  Asia,  a  broad  strait  serered 
the  peninsula  of  India,  then  a  triangular  island,  from  the  chains  of  the  Himalaya 
and  their  dependents ;  and  there  existed  also  a  great  freshwater  basin  in  the 
peninsula  b^ond  the  Ghmges,  two  other  basins  at  least  in  China,  one  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Amour,  and  two  in  Siberia.  As  in  the  case  of  Europe,  the 
centre  of  this  continent  was  covered  by  an  inland  sea,  which  has  now  wholly 
disappeared.  Other  aqueous  masses  covered  Persia,  and  probably  formed,  later 
even  than  the  Tertiary  epoch,  one  basin  dependent  on  the  Caspian,  and  another 
annexed  to  the  Indian  Sea.  In  another  district  of  the  continent,  laive  portions 
of  tJlie  isles  of  Sunda,  the  Philippines,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  Austevlift 
were  at  this  period  under  the  waters ;  and  many  volcanic  peaks  now  ezistiiig, 
and  belonging  to  great  areas  of  elevation,  had  not  yet  risen  above  the  surface  of 
the  Indian  or  Ma!by  Seas.  Turning  to  the  map  of  America,  we  diicem  evidenoe 
of  changes  equally  singular  and  extcmsive.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  then  penetrated 
deep  into  Mexico,  Florida,  the  lower  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also  into  the 
basins  of  the  northern  rivers  of  South  America.  It  washed  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  AlleghanifiB,  as  well  as  the  feet  of  the  Ozark  Moimtains,  and  the 
Mexican  and  Columbian  platforms.  Farther  north,  a  great  interior  ocean 
overspread  part  of  this  continent,  comprehending  the  lu&r  Mississippi  and 
the  great  lakes.  The  Ghilf  of  Mexico  ahread^  contained  afew  islands  composed 
of  oM  formations,  probably  of  much  larger  size  than  those  whose  shorea  it  now 
washes  j  but  its  volcanic  isles  sprung  into  existence  subsequenUy,  during  that 
series  of  subsidences  and  elevations,  of  Scroulements  of  the  chains  along  the 
ancient  shore  of  South  America,  which  drove  the  sea  from  the  Ozark  Mountains 
and  the  Alleghanies,  and  fixed  its  Umits  ftrther  south.  The  northern  part  of 
the  continent  had  three  islands,  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  separatmg  the 
district  of  the  Alleghanies  from  dry  land  on  the  banks  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
perhaps  bending  round  to  the  Icy  Sea.  The  platform  of  Mexico  and  Ghiatemala 
formed  an  appendix  of  the  long  isle  of  the  Kocky  Mountains ;  and  the  Ozark 
Chain  advanced  into  the  waters.  The  volcanoes  of  continental  America,  as  we 
see  them  now,  were  contemporaneous  with  the  finrmation  of  the  Meodcan  and 
Mediterranean  basins.  In  South  America  we  diMXsn  abundant  proof  that,  at 
the  Tertiarr  epoch,  the  Atlantic  covered  the  great  strait  between  BraciL  the 
Andes,  ana  Central  Quayana,  as  well  as  between  the  Farima  and  thedMin 
beyond  the  Orinooo ;  whence  the  mingling  of  the  tributaries  of  this  river  and 
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the  Amanm,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  the  division  of  the  waters  between  certain 
affluents  of  the  La  Plata  and  the  Amazon.  South  America  was  then  composed 
of  three  great  islands ;  for  the  isthmus  of  Panama  did  not  exist." 

Beeapitulation. 

865.  In  bringing  to  a  concliiBion  this  division  of  our  subject,  let 
U8  now  recapitulate  briefly  those  facts  and  groups  of  flEicts  that 
have  passed  m  review  before  us,  and  endeavour  thus  to  make  out 
the  final  results  of  geological  investigation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  the  whole  crust  of  the  earth  is 
now,  and  probably  always  has  been,  exposed  to  the  action  of  cer^ 
tain  forces,  producing  a  change  in  its  physical  condition.  One  of 
these  forces  is  almost  exclusively  superficial,  and  acts  bv  wearing 
awav  gradually,  but  steadily,  ever^r  prominence  above  the  water- 
level,  and  depositing  each  particle  in  regular  order,  and  ultimately 
at  the  sea-bottom.  The  oldest  rocks  as  well  as  the  newest  exhibit 
the  daily  and  hourly  action  of  such  causes,  while  the  newest  as 
well  as  the  oldest  speak  of  occasional  and  far  more  extensive,  but 
paroxysmal  action  of  somewhat  similar  nature.  Almost  all  the 
memoers  of  the  extensive  series  of  stratified  rocks  have  thus  been 
formed,  so  that  we  might  have  expected,  if  only  these  causes  had 
been  in  action,  that  there  would  either  be  by  this  time  no  inequali- 
ties left,  or  that  the^  were  originally  so  vast  as  to  have  resisted 
hitherto  such  energenc  tmd  persevering  attacks. 

866.  Neither  of  these,  however,  is  the  case.  Besides  this  action 
of  water,  there  is  a  counter-action  going  on  beneath  the  surface  con- 
nected with  the  influence  of  heat.  Perhaps  there  is  not  one  spot 
on  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  that  is  not  at  this  moment,  and 
that  has  not  been  since  its  first  existence,  in  a  state  of  movement, 
oscillating  up  and  down.  Every  fresh  observation  tends  to  render 
this  more  probable,  and  undulations  of  this  kind,  sometimes 
amounting  only  to  a  few  inches  in  a  year,  influence  and  greatly 
modify  the  result  of  aqueous  action.  Besides  slow  movements  of 
this  kind 'there  are,  however,  other  and  more  manifest  changes, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano  there  are  generally  proo& 
of  greater  intensity  of  subterranean  action. 

867.  Starting  with  these  ideas  of  the  moving  forces  employed, 
and  commencing  with  the  older  rocks,  we  find  them  to  consist  of 
thick  deposits  of  mud  and  sand,  with  limestone,  indicating  the 
existence  of  a  broad  expanse  of  open  sea,  subject  perhaps  to  great 
temporary  chan^  of  level,  and  therefore  to  considerable  move- 
ment, and  contaming  a  multitude  of  marine  animals,  almost  exclu- 
sively shell-fish  of  various  kinds,  uniform,  or  very  nearly  so,  over 
considerable  tracts,  and  not  generally  exhibiting  marks  of  the 
vicinity  of  land.    To  this  condition  of  the  sea  there  succeeded 
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another,  in  which  were  fishes  of  extraordinary  form,  and  totally 
different  firom  existing  species,  and  these  were  the  inhabitanto 
not  so  much  perhaps  of  the  deep  sea,  as  of  shallow  water  near  a 
coast-line  then  being  lifted  up  aoove  the  waters. 

The  elevation  in  progress  during  the  middle  part  of  the  older 
period  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  first  by  a  period  of  depres- 
sion, during  which  coral  reefs  were  built,  and  then  by  another  ele> 
vation,  untU  a  number  of  islands  were  formed,  and  became  clothed 
with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of  ferns,  palms,  and  other 
trees  of  singular  forms,  long  since  extinct.  Perhaps  it  may  explain 
the  condition  of  this  older  period  if  we  consider  tnat  the  whole  of 
the  latter  part  of  it  was  one  of  disturbance  and  rapid  undulation 
of  surface,  admittinff  of  the  deposition  of  those  numerous  beds  of 
vegetable  matter,  which  have  been  since  converted  into  coal. 

The  termination  of  the  period  during  which  fishes  had  become 
of  larger  size  and  more  abundant  than  before,  was  marked  by 
many  disturbances,  producing  fracture  of  the  beds,  but  the  dis^ 
turbances  produced  their  chief  effect  after  the  consolidation  of  the 
strata  and  the  formation  of  true  coal. 

868,  We  come  next  to  the  Secondaiy  or  Middle  period.  A  veiy 
lon^  interval  indeed  must  have  elapsed  between  the  deposit  of 
coal  and  the  overlying  sandstones,  and  the  Upper  new  r^  sand- 
stones, which  we  find  horizontally  bedded,  and  reposing  uncon- 
formably  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  older  rocks.  During  this 
period  there  occurred  a  total  change  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea. 

In  the  newer  beds  we  find  abundant  fossil  remains  referable  to 
various  animals,  including  many  singular  and  gigantic  reptiles, 
some  of  them  constantly  inhabiting  the  sea,  and  most  of  them 
highly  carnivorous,  but  some  organized  not  merely  to  live  on  shore, 
but  on  vegetable  food,  and  expressly  adapted  for  conditions 
resembling  those  under  which  the  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  and 
elephant  exist.  Besides  these  marine  and  terrestrial  reptiles  we 
have,  however,  a  third  group,  representing  the  birds,  proving 
how  perfectly  animals  having  all  the  typic^  peculiarities  of  the 
most  highly  organized  class,  though  the  lowest  of  that  dasa, 
could  be  adapted  to  exist  not  only  on  land  and  in  the  sea,  but 
also  in  the  air.  With  these  animals  we  find — although  they  are 
sparingly  distributed — indications  of  the  existence  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  and  from  time  to  time  such  other  evidence  of  land,  that 
we  may  be  certain  of  there  having  been  a  considerable  elevation  of 
the  sea-bottom  since  the  deposit  of  the  sandy  beds  which  repose 
directly  on  the  coal.  Still  there  are  no  marks  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  resembling  that  which  now  exists  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  land  during  this  period  was  probably  distributed 
in  a  totally  different  manner,  being  adapted  for  races  of  animals 
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distinct  in  general  form  and  in  many  details  of  structure,  from 
those  wbich  naye  since  replaced,  or  -wmcli  now  represent  them. 

869.  The  land  must  have  increased  on  the  whole  rather  than  di* 
minished  in  these  latitudes,  during  the  deposit  of  the  Oolitic  rocks, 
and  towards  the  dose  were  formed  those  deposits  of  freshwater  or 
estuarj  origin,  which  we  find  in  the  south-east  of  England,  and 
which  geologists  denominate  Wealden,  This  period  was  followed  by 
a  depression,  at  first,  perhaps,  alternating  with  elevations,  but  soon 
increasing  and  beconung  considerable,  while  a  multitude  of  marine 
ftTiiTintlR  secreted  enormous  quantities  of  calcareous  matter,  and 
deposited  it  at  the  sea-bottom,  in  the  beds  which  have  since 
become  chalk.  The  animals  whose  remains  occur  in  chalk  are 
chiefly  those  which  require  deep  water,  and  the  large  area  over 
which  they  are  spread  renders  it  probable  that  the  curcumstances 
thronffhout  were  similar. 

At  length,  bnt  not  tOl  after  another  long  interval,  the  vast  ocean- 
floorwas  broken  up,and  outburstsoflavahardenedandpartly  covered 
the  chalk  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  extended  to  the  islands  of 
Scotland.  Similar  eruptions  produced  analogous  efiects  elsewhere, 
while  a  line  of  subterranean  action  lifted  up  the  beds  in  the  south 
of  England,  gave  the  prevailing  direction  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Carpathians,  and  produced  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on 
the  southern  side,  and  a  few  islands  on  the  north  of  this  ridge. 

870.  About  the  same  time,  or  not  long  afterwards,  the  elevation 
of  the  Himalayas  commenced,  producing  a  somewhat  similar 
tract ;  but  between  the  two,  in  Eg]mt  and  m  Western  India,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  deep  sea.  xrom  this  time  elevation  and 
depression  must  have  both  gone  on  over  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia 
on  an  extensive  scale,  the  land  that  extended  westwards  and 
southwards  sinking  down  rapidly,  while  Northern  Europe  became 
nearly  covered  with  an  extensive  open  but  shallow  sea,  in  which 
were  deposited  the  sandy  and  muddy  beds  of  the  mat  river- 
valleys.  Afterwards,  elevation  again  t<K>k  place,  and  the  existing 
physical  features  of  Europe  were  produced ;  and  while  the  greater 
part  not  only  of  Europe  out  of  Northern  Asia  was  the  resort  of 
immense  herds  of  elephants  and  large  cervine  animals,  the 
swamps  and  marshes  were  the  abode  of  rhinoceroses  and  hippopo- 
tamuses, numerous  lions  and  tigers  roaming  about  the  forests  and 
plams,  associated  with  hyenas  and  bears.  After  this,  there  was  a 
continuation  of  the  elevating  process  towards  the  North  Pole,  and 
a  great  extension  of  land  in  that  direction,  so  that  an  almost  icy 
sea  extended  dovm  nearly  to  the  central  countries  of  Europe,  and 
enormous  icebergs  floated  over  a  great  part  of  the  existing  land, 
there  depositing  as  gravel  fragments  of  rock  which  had  been  re- 
moved from  distant  spots,  and  which  was  oft^en  collected  from  more 
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than  one  locality.  Another  elevation  and  a  corresponding  de- 
pression again  changed  the  inhabitants  and  the  whole  coast-line ; 
and  the  present  distribution  of  land  was  the  result.  Lastly,  we 
have,  now  going  on,  an  elevation  in  Northern  Europe  and  a  de- 
pression in  our  own  latitudes,  the  result  of  which  will  be  to  lower 
the  mean  annual  temperature,  although  it  may  possibly  be  that 
the  climate  will  become  more  equalized  in  consequence  of  slight 
depressions  of  the  general  level. 

871.  Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  geological  investigation  with 
regard  to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  on  the  etuth's  crust 
and  the  successive  races  that  have  been  its  tenants.  Exhibiting 
results  so  important,  Descriptive  Geology  cannot  now  be  looked 
upon  as  a  subject  only  fit  to  be  argued  and  discussed.  It  must  be 
carefully  studied,  for  it  is  a  distinct  and  important  pursuit,  and 
its  problems  involve  the  highest  and  most  philosophical  depart- 
ments of  general  Natural  History,  and  the  application  of  mathe- 
matical science.  Its  conclusions  are  sound  and  permanent,  and 
its  object  simple  and  definite.  The  Gfeologist  takes  up  every  branch 
of  descriptive  Natural  History,  and  suggests  the  laws  by  which 
the  most  obscure  of  Nature's  operations  have  been  conducted. 
He  makes  observations  by  which  the  truth  of  such  laws  must  be 
tested,  and  he  accounts  satisfactorily  for  a  multitude  of  natural 
phenomena  not  otherwise  to  be  explained,  giving,  in  fact,  a  true 
and  connected  history,  not  only  of  the  earth  itseu,  but  of  events 
that  have  taken  place  upon  and  beneath  its  surface,  and  that  have 
influenced  its  progress  towards  the  condition  in  which  we  now  see 
and  study  its  surface. 

And  it  cannot  be  that  such  a  history  should  be  knowii  and 
not  produce  important  results  with  regard  to  those  operations 
that  are  carried  on  by  man  either  upon  the  earth  or  in  the 
deep  recesses  to  which  he  is  able  to  penetrate.  As  all  such  opera- 
tions necessarily  and  immediately  depend  on  the  stracture  and 
contents  of  the  solid  crust  exposed  for  our  investigation,  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  according  to  whi^h  the  various  parts  of 
that  crust  have  been  originally  formed  and  since  momfied  is 
in  the  highest  degree  important.  Geology  is  no  less  needed 
by  the  engineer  and  the  miner  than  astronomy  is  by  the  mariner. 
All  calculations  must  be  made,  all  new  works  undertaken,  and  aU 
old  ones  continued,  in  accordance  with  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
structure  of  rocks,  and  a  knowledge  of  structure  is  obtained  only 
by  geological  investigation. 


PART  IV. 

PEACTICAL   GEOLOGY. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OP  GEOLOGY  TO  AGBICTJLTUBB, 
ENGINEEBING,  AND  ARCHITECTUEE. 

872.  Ir  the  reader  has  made  himself  acquamted  with  the  facts 
of  Geology,  or  in  other  words,  if  he  understands  the  nature  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  earth's  crust  is  made  up,  the  order  of 
arrangement  of  those  materials,  and  the  changes  undergone  both 
in  the  rocks  themselves  and  in  the  position  thej  occupy,  he  will 
not  be  inclined  to  question  either  the  value  of  such  Knowledge 
to  practical  men,  or  the  nature  of  the  applications  of  G-eology  to 
practical  purposes.  Such  knowledge  must  always  be  available 
when  anything  is  undertaken  concerning  the  earth,  either  as  the 
basis  of  operations,  or  the  source  whence  aU  valuable  materials  are 
obtained.  It  mav  be  well,  however,  to  illustrate  this  point  by  a 
few  sim^e  examples. 

873.  Kegarding  the  earth  first  as  the  basis  of  operations,  it  is 
well  known  to  every  engineer  that  the  whole  management  of 
earthworks,  whether  for  roads  or  intrenchments,  whether  in  cut- 
tings, tunnelling,  or  embankments,  must  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoU,  and  also  of  we  underlying  rocks ; 
the  latter  directly  modifying  the  former,  and  being  the  origmal  and 
fundamental  cause  of  all  peculiarities  of  condition.  The  perma- 
nence of  any  structure  must,  in  like  manner,  depend  on  the  rock 
in  or  on  which  the  foundation  is  placed,  and  thus  requires  a  consi- 
deration of  geological  position;  while  questions  concerning  drainage 
and  the  sources  of  water-supply,  both  for  the  use  of  towns  and  in 
agricultural  districts,  depend  on  the  geological  constitution  of  each 
locality,  since  without  reference  to  so  essential  a  point,  the  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  in  reference  to  these  matters  cannot  properly 
be  applied.    It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  such  application  has 
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been  made,  but  the  munerotiB  reports  concerning  the  drainage  of 
towns,  that  have  lately  appeared,  show  at  once  the  admitted  neces- 
sity of  something  of  the  kind ;  and  in  too  many  cases  they  have 
afforded  examples  of  the  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  first 
principles  of  Geology  on  the  part  of  the  engineer. 

874.  As  to  material  again,  it  is  clear  that  all  substances  dented 
from  the  earth  should  be  studied,  at  least  in  some  measure,  in  the 
place  where  they  occur  in  a  natural  state ;  and  no  one  is  really 
capable  of  judging  concerning  the  value  of  material  without  know- 
ing something  of  its  history.  This  applies  to  agriculturists,  who 
should  know  whence  soils  are  derived,  and  where  to  look  for 
desirable  rocks  for  mingling  with  others  at  the  surface : — ^to  Iwid- 
valuers,  who  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  im- 
provement or  deterioration  that  may  be  at  hand  to  affect  the  value 
of  the  property  they  estimate : — to  builders,  who  require  to  select 
the  material  afterwards  to  be  used  for  buildings : — ^to  architects 
and  engineers,  who  arrange  plans  dependent  for  success  on  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  that  which  is  beneath  it,  and  its  refe^ 
ence  to  the  structure  to  be  erected  upon  it:  and  above  all  to 
miners,  whose  business  is  chiefly  confined  to  rocks  generally  con- 
cealed, and  who  most  of  all  require  a  knowledge  of  laws  and  con- 
ditions, of  facts  and  inferences,  concerning  the  materials  of  which 
the  earth  is  constructed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
materials  are  generally  present. 

876.  The  facts  of  Geology  which  are  most  important  to  be 
known  are  chiefly  those  which  relate  to  structure,  involving  the 
mechanical  condition,  the  chemical  composition,  and  the  mechani- 
cal position  of  rocks.  These  are  all  pomts  which  must  be  learnt, 
not  only  by  reading  and  description,  but  to  some  extent  by  actual 
personal  knowledge ;  and  no  acquaintance  with  Gheology  is  usefbl 
which  is  not  based  on  actual  observation  and  investigation.  A 
single  real  attempt,  however  apparently  unsuccessful,  to  map  > 
country  geologically,  and  draw  a  section  that  shall  explain  the 
map,  will  be  a  better  lesson  for  the  student  than  any  amount  of 
knowledge  of  what  other  people  have  effected.  Without  books, 
however,  to  enable  the  student  to  set  out  in  the  right  direction) 
but  little  progress  is  made,  and  mistakes  are  inevitable. 

876.  Although  the  facts  of  Geology  have  been  mentioned  ftt 
some  length  in  preceding  chapters,  it  miy  be  well  to  recapitulate 
a  few  of  them  nere  very  briefly.  The  first  series,  those  of  m^ 
chanical  condition,  are  taught  by  the  natural-history  definitions 
of  rocks,  and  may  be  described  as  including  their  liardness  or 
softness ;  brittleness  or  toughness ;  permeability  or  impermeabihtv 
to  water ;  their  composition  as  simple  rocks,  such  as  limestone ; 
or  compound  rocks,  as  marl  and  conglomerate;  their  texture, 
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whether  fine  or  coarse,  compact  or  loose,  crystalliiie  or  massiye ; 
and  their  specific  gravity : — ^these  all  being  points  which  may  be 
considered  as  mechanical,  with  reference  to  masses  of  rock . 

877.  The  &ct8  of  chemical  composition  are  also  important  and 
varied.  Thej  inclnde  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  prevailing 
simple  mineral,  but  the  associated  minerals ;  the  way  in  which  the 
minerals  are  combined  and  modified ;  the  probabihty  of  disinte- 
gration  and  decomposition  under  exposure  of  certain  kinds ;  and 
the  de&ppee  of  metamorphic  action  that  rocks  have  undergone  or 
are  undergoing. 

878.  The  facts  of  mechanical  position  involve  the  actual  position 
of  stratified  masses  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  with  respect  to 
other  strata,  and  with  respect  to  crystalline  and  unstratified  masses. 
These  are  known  when  the  dip  and  strike,  the  nature  and  position 
of  the  anticlinal  and  synclinal  axes,  the  systems  of  faults,  and  the 
yarioua  discordances  of  stratification  in  a  district,  are  fidly  made 
out.  All  these  facts  are  learnt  by  observation ;  they  are  quite 
independent  of  any  controverted  pomts  ;  they  ofier,  perhaps,  Httle 
of  the  romance  of  G-eology  to  the  general  reader,  but  they  come 
home  to  every-day  life,  and  no  man  can  be  an  engineer  or  a  miner, 
none  can  sarely  pursue  agriculture,  or  rightly  carry  out  sanitary 
principles  in  the  construction  of  a  house,  a  public  building,  or  a 
town,  without  knowing  them  and  acting  upon  them. 

1.  Agrtcultural  Geology, 

879.  The  formation  of  soils  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  in 
connexion  with  geological  structure,  and  can  only  be  properly 
understood  by  re^rence  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  water 
in  producing  the  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  various  rocks, 
together  with  a  due  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  a  vegetable 
sofl  is  derived  from  a  subsoil  containing  no  vegetable  ingredients, 
and  this  latter  from  a  rock.  In  many  cases  the  sources  whence 
the  peculiar  properties  of  a  soil  are  derived,  and  whether  these 
are  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  are  points  by  no  means 
manifest,  and  instances  not  unfrequently  occur  where  knowledge  of 
this  kind  would  be  exceedingly  and  immediately  useful. 

880.  A  geological  map  represents,  by  a  system  of  colours,  a  num- 
ber of  geologiciu  facts  concerning  the  rocks  of  a  certain  district  or 
country,  and  it  is  very  important  to  remember,  that  it  neither 
does  nor  professes  more  than  this.  It  does  not,  for  example,  give 
any  account  of  the  mechanical  condition  or  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  rocks,  and  no  complete  account,  in  most  cases,  even  of 
tKe  details  of  mechanical  position ;  still  less  does  it  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil  or  decomposed  rock  overlying  the  principal 
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mass ;  and  least  of  all  does  it  give  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  Combined  with  sections,  it  teaches  something  more  oon- 
ceming  the  thickness  of  the  rocks  and  their  mechanical  posi- 
tion, and  perhaps  something  of  the  thickness  of  the  overlying  soil 
and  subsoil,  and  in  the  accompanying  description,  if  there  is 
one,  the  actual  nature  of  the  rocks  is  mentioned.  It  may  seem 
from  this  account  that  to  the  agriculturist  such  a  map  would  be 
either  useless  or  nuschieyous,  either  teaching  him  nothing  or 
telling  a  falsehood,  for  he  has  only  or  chiefly  to  do  with  the  sur^ 
flEiee,  and  cannot  imderstand  that  he  may  have  a  tough  clay  soil 
where  the  map  marks  "  Oolite ;"  a  loose  sand  where  he  is  led  to 
expect  "  London  clay ;"  a  rich  grey  marl  in  the  **  Old  red  sand- 
stone," or  other  similar  anomuies.  StiU  he  must  not  suppose 
that  the  map  is  without  its  use.  The  names,  perhaps,  are  unfor- 
tunate, as  being  only  locally  descriptive,  but  the  story  told  is  true, 
and  exceediQgly  useful  when  understood,  for  it  really  enables  the 
practical  man  to  discover  readily  what  he  oujg;ht  to  know,  and  is 
highly  suggestive  with  regard  to  the  most  important  facts  that 
bear  upon  surface  operations. 

881.  In  a  former  chapter  an  account  has  been  given  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  and  structure  of  rocks,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
in  most  cases  the  subsoil  is  immediately,  and  the  soil  iuterme- 
diately,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  subjacent  rock,  so 
that  the  fertility  of  land  depends  on  geological  structure.  It 
would  also  be  easy  to  show  tuat,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sence of  certam  mineral  substances  beneath  the  surface,  a  soil 
naturally  barren  may  often  be  rendered  fertile.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  mineral  manures  consists  in  the  proper  employment  of 
such  substances  as  may  counteract  the  injurious  quahties  of  a 
barren  or  poor  soil,  and  either  supply  the  want  of  some  indispen- 
sable element  of  the  plant  to  be  cultivated,  or  prepare  the  sou  to 
receive  those  atmospheric  influences  which  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  vegetable  life. 

882.  l?here  are  two  modes  in  which  derivation  from  another 
rock  may  be  traced ;  for  sometimes  a  soil  consists  of  nothing  more 
thau  the  minutely  divided  particles  of  one  simple  rock,  as  sand, 
while  in  other  examples  the  soil  exhibits  an  admixture  of  carbon, 
and  of  various  mineral  substances  not  easily  traceable.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  rain,  penetrating  the  minute  sur&ce- 
crevices  of  an  exposed  rock,  aided  by  frost,  crumbles  down  the 
hardest  materials,  and,  if  these  crumbled  portions  are  washed 
away,  they  are  rapidlv  succeeded  by  others,  so  that  a  soil  is 
formed,  which  at  length,  under  favourable  circumstances,  becomes 
covered  by  various  small  plants,  from  whose  decay  is  obtained  that 
supply  of  carbon  and  other  materials  which  in  process  of  time 
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renders  the  soil  fit  for  the  growth  of  other  yegetables  which  are 
usefiil  to  man*. 

The  dependence  of  a  soil  on  the  underlying  rock  extends  even 
to  its  colour,  which  is  white  in  chalky  soils,  red  on  the  New  red 
sandstone  and  the  ochraceous  beds  of  the  Greensand,  and  jeUow 
on  the  clays  and  clay-slate,  &c. :  but  it  will  not  be  expected  that 
these  conoitions  should  hold  when  there  is  a  thick  bed  of  super* 
ficial  detritus,  such  as  ^rayel ;  for  the  ^pntyel  must  then  be  looked 
upon  as  the  parent  rock,  and  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  actual  underlying  bed. 

883.  There  are  one  or  two  general  pnnoiplee  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  nere  to  enunciate,  but  which  it  will  not  be 
iieceBsary  to  enlarge  upon  or  illustrate. 

The  ute  of  the  soil  m  enabling  plants  to  grow  is  twofold :  first  mechanical, 
the  soil  affording  the  plant  a  firm  foundation,  and  enabling  its  roots  to  spread 
out  in  search  of  such  organic  and  inorgaiuc  substances  as  are  neoessaiy  for  its 
nutriment ;  and  secondly  chemical,  inasmuch  as  all  plants,  without  exception, 
require  a  certain  amount  of  inorganic  as  well  as  organic  food,  which  is  taken  up 
firom  the  soil,  and  assimilated  during  growth.  These  substances  are  required  to 
be  present  in  the  soil  in  such  a  state  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  able  to 
absorb  them. 

The  depth  of  a  soil  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  subjacent  lock, 
and  on  its  ready  decomposabuity  by  atmospheric  agents. 

The  texture  of  a  sou  depends  on  the  parent  rock,  being  either  loose  and 
gritt  J,  or  tough  and  clayey,  and  yariee  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  rock  to 
decompose  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  affect^  by  decomposition. 

The  fertUUjf  of  a  soil  depends  partly  on  its  depth  and  texture,  and  partly  on 
its  possessiiig  those  minenu  constituents  which  enter  into  the  stniotiue  of  the 
plants  to  be  grown  upon  it. 

A  soil  may  be  unproductiye  either  because  it  possesses  too  great  cohesion, 
that  is,  is  too  stiff  and  tenacious,  or  because  it  has  too  little  cohesion,  that  is, 
is  too  coarse,  loose  and  open,  or  because  it  contains  either  an  excess  or  defi- 
cienqy  of  soluble  nutriment,  or  any  noxious  and  poisonous  substances,  as  salts 
of  lead,  copper,  Ac. 

884.  The  actual  proportion  of  these  different  ingredients  yaries  exceedingly, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  analyses  of  some  that  are  remarkable.  As 
examples  that  are  exceedingly  remarkable,  we  may  take  (1)  the  mud  of  the  Nile, 
celebrated  in  history  as  the  most  fertilizing  of  all  materials,  and  spread  oyer  the 
land  in  each  succeeding  year ;  (2)  the  Tchamozem,  or  black  earth  of  the  Aralo- 
Caspian  Plains ;  (8)  the  Se^ur,  or  cotton  soil  of  India ;  and  (4)  the  rich  and 
yaluable  soils  of  yarious  graxinff  coimties  of  Enffland,  as  Deyonshire  and  Cheshire, 
deriyed  from  the  red  marl.  Of  these,  the  Nile  mud  contains  much  the  hufl^t 
proportion  of  organic  matter,  amounting  (with  water)  to  13*50  per  cent  The 
other  ingredients  are,— silica42'50,  alumina  2-4*2$,  magnesial'05,  carb.  lime  3'85, 
carb.  nutfnesia  1*20,  ox.  iron  13*65.  The  analyses  of  Tchomosem  and  Begur 
will  be  found  in  p.  426.  The  Bed  marl  nves— silica  70*20,  alumina  19*20, 
ox.  iron  6*00,  carb.  lime  0*40,  chloride  of  somum  0*10,  water  and  organic  mat- 
ter 4*10. 

*  Th«  amount  of  organic  matter  required  to  give  fertility  to  a  toil  in  ordinary  eaaea  varies 
from  three  to  ten  per  cent.,  but  lichens  and  some  other  plants  attach  themseWes  to  barren 
rucks  of  extreme  hardness,  and  ecrtain  species  not  requiring  more  from  the  soil  than  mechanical 
support,  can  Utc  where  no  organic  matter  is  present. 
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The  ingradienU  of  a  soil  often  differ  oongidenbly  from  those  of  the  rock  from 
which  it  hae  been  obtained,  owing  to  the  different  rate  aooordins  to  which  the 
rarious  materiala  are  dissolyed  or  remoTed  by  water.  This  is  well  shown  bj  the 
following  tabular  -new  of  the  differenoe  between  fresh  basalt  and  the  same  rock 
when  weathered. 


nwhbMilt.       Westhefedbsnlt.  bjwate.  of 

Silica  288  228  65  20 

Alumina 100  100  0  0 

Peroxide  of  iron  80  78  2  2i 

lime  68  43  20  82 

Magnesia    89  29  10  2i 

Soda   22  7i  14}  6i 

Potash    7  2i  4i  6^ 

885.  Liebig  states  it  as  distinctly  proved,  in  analTses  made  by 
De  Saussure  and  Berthier,  that  the  nature  of  a  soil  exerdsee  a 
decided  influence  on  the  quantity  of  the  different  metallic  oxideH 
contained  in  the  plants  which  grow  upon  it*,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low thence  that  the  actual  quantity  of  alkaline  bases  raries ;  and 
it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  from  other  investigatioiis,  that  the 
total  amount  of  oxygen  united  to  these  bases  is  always  the  same 
in  the  same  plant,  and  therefore  that  the  proper  quantity  of  some 
of  them  as  bases  is  essentially  necessazy ;  the  growth  of  the  plant 
being  arrested  when  these  substances  are  wanting,  and  much  im- 
peded when  they  are  deficient. 

The  alkalies  are  often  supplied  to  the  soil  by  rain-water,  where 
they  are  certainly  present,  although  it  is  not  known  in  what  form 
they  exist.  Besides  these  mineral  substances,  and  some  others, 
the  presence  of  carbon  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  before-men- 
tioned ;  and  the  action  of  the  weather,  the  absorption  of  rain- 
water, and,  aboye  all,  the  chemical  changes  constanuy  going  on  in 
the  process  of  &;radual  oxidation  (the  oxygen  being  obtained  from 
the  atmosphere),  effect  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  constituents 
of  the  soil,  rendering  it  fit  to  support  yegetable  life. 

Some  pUnts,  as  the  grasses,  require  a  oonsiderahle  goantity  of  silez  for  their 
proper  growth  and  nourishment;  and  this,  which  is  chiefly  present  in  tiie  stalk, 
18  suppued  in  the  form  of  silicate  of  potash.  But  the  grasses  also  require  phos- 
phate of  magnesia,  which  is  an  inyariahle  constituent  of  their  seeds ;  and  thitf 
the  presence  of  phosphorus,  potash,  silica,  and  magnesia  in  the  soil  is  absolutely 
necessazy  for  tlie  proper  mwth  and  ripening  of  a  crop  of  wheat.  Other  pisnts 
possess  other  salts  and  alkaline  bases,  in  different  proportions,  and  all  tbees 
substances  reouire  to  be  presented  to  the  roots  of  the  yegetable  in  the  most  con- 
renient  fonn  for  absorption. 

886.  It  wiV  now  be  seen  in  what  way  the  soil  acts,  and  how  &r 
yegetation  depends  on  the  actual  materials  of  which  the  soil  i» 
composed.  If  any  of  the  constituent  parts  are  wanting,  they  may 
usuidly  be  supplied  at  no  yery  great  distance,  and  it  is  chiefly  such 
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soils  aa  do  not  suffer  decomposition  that  aore  necessarily  and  hope- 
lessly barren. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  common  examples  of  an  ordinary  barren 
soil  is  that  in  which  the  soil  is  composed  of  silex,  either  pure  and 
in  the  form  of  compact  rock,  or  made  up  of  loose  grains  of  sand, 
mingled  onJbv'  with  a  certain  proportion  of  alumina  and  oxide  of 
iron  not  sufacient  to  admit  of  the  ready  growth  of  plants.  Such 
soils  as  this  are  to  be  found  on  some  pa^s  of  the  coast  of  Flan- 
ders ;  they  occupy  also  the  tops  of  some  hills  and  mountains  of 
Igneous  origin,  and  they  certamly  offer  no  prospect  of  return  for 
labour  bestowed  upon  them  in  such  situations,  lout  in  the  interior 
of  a  country  where  heath  and  furze  once  plant  themselves  and 
flourish,  although  there  may  be  at  first  little  prospect  of  success  to 
the  agriculturist,  the  case  is  by  no  means  hopeless;  and  the 
vicini^  of  clay  might  often  be  t^en  advantage  of  to  bring  these 
districts  into  profitable  cultivation.  The  alumma  and  lime  in  such 
case  may  be  supplied  artificially,  and  the  other  constituents  may 
often  be  obtained  firom  the  decayed  and  decomposed  plants  which 
have  grown  upon  the  spot.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  sandy 
beds  allow  the  moisture  to  traverse  them  very  readily,  and  are 
soon  heated,  so  that  the  crops  grown  upon  them  suffer  &:reatly 
firom  drought.    This  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  unavoidable. 

887.  Stiff  clay,  unmixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silica  in 
the  form  of  loose  sand,  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  and 
troublesome  to  bring  into  cultivation.  The  chief  want  here  to  be 
supplied  is  that  of  lime ;  for  there  is  always  abundance  of  silex, 
although  not  in  the  best  or  most  available  form.  The  stiffest 
clayey  beds,  when  dressed  with  lime,  are  readily  made  to  bear 
valuable  crops ;  but,  as  the  clay  is  exceedingly  retentive  of  water, 
and  yields  it  back  to  the  atmosphere  with  great  difficulty  and  very 
slowly,  it  is  often  necessary  that  artificial  drainage  should  accom- 
pany whatever  other  method  may  be  adopted  for  the  bringing  such 
soils  into  cultivation.  The  agency  of  frost  in  breaking  up  stiff 
clays  is  often  of  great  importance. 

liimestone,  when  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  as  in  the  state  of  chalk 
or  crystalline  limestone,  is  often  a  barren  rock ;  and  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  when  it  is  exposed  on  a  hill-top,  where  the  rain  is 
unable  to  transport  argillaceous  portions  m>m  adjacent  clayey 
beds.  An  admixture  of  clay,  however,  converts  decomposed  lime- 
stone or  chalk  into  marl,  and  in  this  state  it  becomes  an  admirable 
soil.  Magnesia  is  also  a  very  common,  and  almost  necessary,  con- 
stituent of  soils  to  a  certain  small  extent. 

888.  It  is  now  some  time  since  the  yarious  soluble  phosphates  were  found  to 
produce  a  great  efiect,  especiaUj  on  root  crops,  such  as  turnips ;  and  the  disco- 
very of  mineral  phosphates,  which,  bj  chemical  treatment,  were  made  valuable 
for  manure,  was  an  era  in  the  application  of  science.    To  the  scientific  know- 
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ledge  and  experience  brought  to  bear  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Lawes,  of 
Rothamstead,  near  St.  Albans,  beds  of  pebbles,  formine  a  large  part  of  the  graTel 
cliffs  of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  and  others  from  beneath  the  cha!^  near  Famham  in 
Surrey,  have  been  found  worth  working  and  remoying  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  where  they  are  treated  with  sulphuric  add,  ground  up,  and  mingled 
with  other  substances,  to  form  a  yaluable  mineral  ingredient  &r  certain  sops. 
These  pebbles  consist  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  other  deposita  and  yeins 
of  the  same  substance  are  found  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  hiTO 
been  already  described.  Their  value  is  considerable,  and  they  are  well  worth 
careful  search.  These  are  mentioned  as  affording  good  examples  of  the  appli- 
cation of  mineral  manures  to  agriculture,  even  when  the  minerals  found  require 
preparation  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  kind. 

889.  It  is  well  known  that  the  lime  and  magneida,  as  well  as 
the  potash  and  soda  found  in  soils,  are  all  of  great  importance,  and 
form  bases  which,  when  mixed  with  oxygen,  are  in  a  condition  to 
be  absorbed  by  plants  to  whose  growth  they  are  essential.  Kone 
of  these  earths,  however,  alone,  nor  indeed  any  two  of  them,  eren 
when  associated  with  carbon,  are  sufficient  to  form  a  productiye 
soil ;  and,  besides  being  mingled  in  the  proper  propoitionB,  it  is 
necessary  also  that  the  mixture  should  possess  a  certain  texture, 
adjusted  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  is  likely  to  fall ;  for  without 
this  the  air  is  not  properly  supplied  to  the  root  of  the  plant,  and 
the  process  of  oxidation,  effected  during  the  slow  decomposition  of 
this  air,  and  upon  which  the  mrowth  of  the  plant  seems  to  depend, 
does  not  commence,  so  that  the  plant  is  either  parched  for  want  of 
moisture,  or  stifled  for  want  of  air.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  found 
that  more  rain  falls  on  mountainous  districts  than  on  plains. 

Among  the  mineral  manures  lime  is  of  great  yalue  in  many 
districts.  It  is  obtained  by  burning  the  common  limestones,  and 
is  available  for  land  in  proportion  as  it  is  free  from  earthy  im* 
purities.  The  magnesian  limestones,  when  burnt,  are  even  more 
valuable  than  those  containing  no  magnesia,  if  equally  pure.  This 
has  been  abundantly  proved  by  long  experience  in  Germany,  thoiigh 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  farmers  in  England,  who  have  not  tried 
the  experiment. 

Besides  the  magnesian  limestones  of  the  newest  Palieozoic  or 
Permian  series,  the  comstones  of  the  Old  red  sandstone  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland  are  dolomitic,  and  the  author  has  observed  an 
important  outcrop  of  magnesian  limestone  of  this  age  north  of  the 
Campsie  HiUs,  between  Stirling  and  Dumbarton.  The  carboni- 
ferous limestone  is  also  not  unfrequently  magnesian. 

890.  Where  an  estate  is  situated  on  several  beds  cropping  out 
in  succession,  and  of  different  agricultural  value,  a  person  ignorant 
of  Gfeology  might  be  puzzled  to  determine  the  value  of  the  estate ; 
and  it  would  present  appearances  extremely  different  if  the  sur- 
veyor first  walked  across  it  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  and  after- 
wards on  the  strike. 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  true  notion  of  the  raliie,  subdiyisions  of  the 
property  must  be  made,  and  the  arranging  these  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  knowing  the  lines  of  outcrop  of  the  different  strata.  But,  be- 
sides enabling  the  land-agent  to  do  this,  and  to  identify  the  yarious 
soils,  with  the  general  productiyeness  of  which  in  other  places  he 
should  be  acquainted,  a  knowledge  of  G«olo^  assists  in  showing 
what  land  is  in  a  forced,  exhausted,  or  ordinary  state  of  culti- 
yation ;  while  from  the  mineral  structure  of  the  subjacent  rock 
the  composition  of  the  soil  may  be  inferred,  and  any  substance 
detrimental  or  fftyourable  to  yegetation  be  detected. 

''  A  suryeyor,  therefore,  shoidd  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  geological  formations,  especially  those  in  the 
more  immediate  sphere  of  his  duties ;  and  in  acquiring,  as  well  as 
applying  this  knowledge,  he  would  be  much  aiaed  by  good  geo- 
logical maps.  He  should,  also,  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  relatiye  productiyeness  of  the  soils  on  these  formations ; 
and  in  yaluing  an  estate,  he  should  obserye  the  texture  of  the  soil 
and  subsoil, — the  dip  and  compactness  of  the  strata^ — and  the 
form  of  the  surface  of  the  land ;  all  these  circumstances  greatly 
affecting  the  yalue  of  landed  property*." 

2.  Drainatge. 

891.  Drainage  is  both  an  engineering  and  agricultural  subject, 
and  in  each  requires  the  aid  of  Gheology ;  for,  as  it  is  certain  that 
no  land  can  be  well  and  economically  <niltiyated  which  is  not  pro- 
perly drained,  so  no  drainage  can  be  properly  effected  without 
some  reference  to  the  seoloffical  structure  of  the  district. 

The  drainage  of  an  island  or  continent  is  effected,  under  ordi- 
naiT  circumstances,  by  means  bf  a  gradual  and  usually  gentle 
inclination  of  the  surmce  of  the  country  towards  a  riyer-yaUey,  a 
hike,  or  a  coast-line.  The  rain  which  falls  on  the  yarious  parts 
being  conducted  by  channels,  or  rushing  down  the  hiU-sides  into 
bro^,  is  by  them  conyeyed  to  the  neighbouring  riyers,  and  these, 
descending  into  and  trayersing  the  plains,  at  length  reach  the 
sea ;  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  water  in  all  these  channels  ne- 
cessarily depending  on  the  amount  of  the  fisdl,  and  the  relation  it 
bears  to  the  distance  trayersed  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
stream  firom  the  high  ground  to  the  sea. 

8d2.  Now  there  are  two  points  in  this  statement  which  deserye 
attention,  namely, — ^first,  that  the  rate  of  motion,  or  the  yelocity 
of  the  current,  has  reference  to  the  distance  trayersed,  as  well  as 
to  the  amount  of  fall ;  and  next,  that  after  the  water  has  been  con- 
ducted to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  whose  slopes  it  has  been  partly 
collected,  it  frequently  has  to  trayerse  a  large  extent  of  country 

«  WhiUey'i  "  Appliaitioii  of  Geology  to  Agriealture/'  p.  143. 
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nearly  horizontal,  and  in  which  the  descent  towards  the  sea  ia 
hardly  appreciable.  Both  these  points  most  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  considers  the  subject ;  for  the  latter  is  simply  a  state^ 
ment  of  fjEUst,  which  may  be  verified  by  referring  to  almost  any 
map ;  and  the  former  is  equally  dear ;  for  if  a  river  has  to  tra- 
verse a  certain  tract  of  country  in  a  direct  line  to  the  sea^  with  a 
given  amount  of  fall, — ^then  if  the  distance  traversed  is  increased 
by  means  of  the  sinuosities  of  the  channel  through  which  the 
water  passes,  the  rate  of  motion  must  evidently  be  diminished. 

898.  In  those  cases  in  which  an  extensive  tract  of  nearly  flat 
land  (its  elevation  not  being  much  above  the  level  of  high-^^ter) 
is  traversed  by  a  number  of  streams,  nearly  stagnant  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  flEdl  to  carry  off  the  water,  there  is  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  form  swampy  and  marsh  land,  and  the  slightest  aocid^it 
may  at  any  time  lay  under  water  a  whole  district. 

894.  But  there  are  other  cases  of  a  totally  different  kind,  in 
which  the  long  continuance  of  moisture  on  the  soil  is  exceedingly 
iinurious,  and  prevents  cultivation.  Among  the  most  remarkiwle 
of  these  must  be  ranked  those  numerous  instances  of  peat'-bog 
which  are  so  common  in  Ireland  and  in  many  other  countries, 
where  the  water  is  retained  partly  or  entirely  beneath  a  thick 
tough  coating  of  vegetable  sou,  made  up  of  the  matted  roots  of 
plants.     The  drainage  of  bogs  requires,  as  may  be  supposed,  a 

Erocess  quite  different  from  that  which  would  succeed  with  fen* 
inds ;  and  most  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  required  to  improve 
land  by  drainage,  will  be  found  to  refer  either  to  the  class  jush 
described,  or  to  that  of  which  the  fens  offer  the  best  example. 

895.  The  very  fact  of  stratification  itself,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  subsoil  and  the  soil  are  derived  by  decomposition  from 
the  underlying  rock,  afford  a  ready  explanation  of  the  well-drained 
condition  of  the  soil  in  any  district  that  is  tolerably  fertile. 
Drainage  is  indeed  a  natural  result  of  the  existence  of  altematiDg 
strata  of  different  materials,  some  (as  sandy  beds)  allowing  water 
to  penetrate  them  freely,  others  (as  the  clavs)  resisting  its  pass- 
age, and  others  again  (as  many  limestones)  admitting  the  water 
by  numerous  cracks  and  fissures  into  reservoirs  and  subterraneous 
caverns,  but  not  absorbing  it  except  near  the  place  of  contact,  and 
remaining  elsewhere  comparatively  dry  and  unchanged. 

896.  All  these  different  beds  occurring  at  intervals,  and  being 
covered  up  by  the  subsoil,  which  rarely  resists  the  passage  of 
water  througn  it,  the  surface-water,  when  in  excess,  pene&ates 
into  the  subsoil,  audit  either  there  stagnates  in  underground  pook 
or  saturated  rocks,  or  is  carried  down  till  it  reaches  a  permeable 
stratum,  where  it  is  apparently  absorbed  and  swaUowed  up,  but 
really  passes  out  again  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  spring. 
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1?here  are  thus  two  very  different  conditionB  under  which  the 
natural  soil  of  a  district  may  be  rendered  infertile  by  the  presence 
of  stagnant  water,  and  in  like  manner  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
drainage  may  be  effected,  one  of  which  is  called  surface-  and  the 
other  deep-draining.  By  the  former  is  meant  the  carrying  off  the 
water  by  shallow  drains  upon  the  surface,  while  the  latter  depends 
rather  upon  the  geological  condition  of  the  underlying  rock. 

897.  Besides  the  ordinary  conditions  of  stratified  rocks,  the 
faults,  or  results  of  the  disturbances  of  strata  may  also  occa- 
sionally assist  the  agriculturist  -in  the  drainage  of  huid,  for  some 
of  these  faults  are  pervious  to  water,  and  act  as  main  drains  to 
larffe  portions  of  country,  while  others,  again,  are  filled  with  clay 
and  keep  in  the  water  on  one  side  of  the  fault,  preventing  its 
passage  to  the  other.  In  either  case,  advantage  may  often  be 
taken  of  the  fault  by  any  one  possessed  of  an  adequate  know** 
ledge  of  Geology. 

898.  The  advantages  of  drainage  to  the  agriculturist  are  nu- 
merous and  manifest.  In  the  first  place,  it  carries  away  rapidly 
the  superfluous  moisture,  moderates  the  natural  dampness  of  the 
climate  in  a  wet  boggy  country,  and  is  equivalent,  therefore,  not 
onlv  to  a  change  of  soil,  but  also  to  a  cnange  of  climate^  both 
with  reference  to  plants  and  men. 

Drainage  produces  also  the  effect  of  an  actual  deepening  of  the 
soil,  as  it  facilitates  deep  ploughing,  and  permits  a  greater  ab- 
sorption of  useful  moisture  and  useful  mineral  salts,  or  organic 
matter,  while  it  is  also  the  means  of  noxious  mineral  com- 
pounds, such  as  the  salts  of  iron,  being  diffused  equally  and 
narmlessly  through  the  soil,  or  carried  away  before  they  have  time 
to  form  tnose  ferruginous  compounds  which  are  injurious  to  the 
subsoil. 

Drainage  also  alters  the  circumstances  under  which  water  is 
supplied  to  plants ;  for  while  in  dry  or  drained  lands  the  roots  of 
plants  obtain  their  moisture  firom  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  sur- 
face, in  swampy  ground  their  spongioles  are  only  supplied  with 
exhausted  subsoil  water. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  necessary  preparation  to  many  other  means  of 
improvement  which  may  be  applied  to  land,  and  must  in  all  cases 
be  preliminary  to  every  kind  of  building  and  engineering  work, 
as  no  foundation  can  be  stable,  and  no  situation  good,  in  which 
the  water  is  allowed  to  accumulato  on  a  retentive  soil. 

899.  The  process  of  warping,  or  admitting  muddy  water,  or 
water  loaded  with  silt,  to  enter  low  flats  at  flood  or  high  tides, 
there  to  remain  until  it  has  deposited  its  mud,  and  afterwards 
allowing  it  to  run  off  clear  when  uie  tides  are  low,  is  an  important 
means  of  raising  the  general  level  of  large  low  tracts  near  the 
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sea,  until  they  approach  the  highest  level  of  high  water,  and  be- 
come permanently  reclaimed. 

900.  The  process  of  deep-draining  differs  from  that  of  surface- 
draining  alreiBuiy  described,  and  has  for  its  object  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent result.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  subject  of  road-  and 
canal-making,  and  requires  to  be  understood  and  carefully  attended 
to  by  the  engineer,  for  without  such  attention  a  canal  may  be 
useless,  after  aU  the  expense  of  construction  has  been  incunred; 
and  a  line  of  road  may  Be  so  dangerous  as  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  traffic  upon  it. 

901.  In  the  case  of  road-cuttings,  and  especially  deep  cuttmgs 
for  nulways,  and  also  in  tunnelling  and  shaft-sinldng,  a  fiimiliar 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  G^logy,  and  a  Imowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  earth  may  be,  and  ot  late  years  often  have 
been,  of  very  essential  advantage.  Where  bandus  of  sand,  or  anj 
easily-moved  material,  are  crossed  by  such  cuttings,  and  contain 
or  transmit  water,  the  position  of  the  outcrop  requires  to  be  known 
to  prevent  mischief  from  slips ;  and  in  aU  cases  the  slopes  of  a 
cutting  should  be  formed  with  reference  to  the  dip  of  the  strata, 
especi&Uy  when  the  cutting  is  in  the  direction  of  their  strike. 

902.  The  importance  of  geological  knowledge  in  canal-maidng 
was  long  ago  recognized,  and  was  applied  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  in 
1811,  in  a  very  successM  manner.  About  that  time  many  canals 
were  being  cut  in  the  west  of  England,  and  these,  -crossing  the 
Oolitic  hills,  were  found  to  be  particularly  liable  to  accidents  of 
leakage,  being  cut  through  open-iointed,  and  sometimes  cavernous 
rocks,  alternating  with  water-tight  clays.  In  the  passage  across 
the  former  rocks,  and  more  especially  when  the  summit-level  of 
the  canal  occurs  in  them,  the  water  escapes  almost  as  £EU9t  as  it 
enters,  and  aU  the  skill  of  the  engineer  in  puddling,  and  making 
an  artificial  bed,  is  sometimes  exerted  in  vain,  and  cannot  prevent 
great  and  ruinous  loss.  But  the  existence  of  open  joints  and 
caverns  is  by  no  means  the  only,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  the  greatest 
soiirce  of  injury,  for  innimierable  small  faults  or  slides  traverse 
the  country  and  confuse  the  natural  direction  of  the  springs,  ren- 
dering them  short  in  their  courses,  and  uncertain  and  temporary 
in  their  flow,  weakening  by  their  irregular  pressure  every  defence 
that  may  be  opposed  to  them,  and  causing  leaks  which  let  through 
a  portion  of  the  water  contained  in  that  level  of  the  canal. 

903.  The  general  remedy  for  aU  these  evils  was  understood  by 
Mr.  Smith,  and  proposed  by  him  for  adoption.  It  is  "  the  entiie 
interception  of  all  the  sprmgs  which  rise  from  a  level  above  the 
canal  and  pass  below  it  through  natural  fissures  and  cavities.  Tfaifl 
is  a  process  requiring  great  skill  and  extensive  experience ;  some 
of  the  springs,  for  instance,  which  it  is  most  important  to  inter* 
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cept,  come  not  to  the  surfiEU^  at  ail  in  the  ground  above  the  canal, 
but  flowing  naturally  below  the  surface  through  shaken  or  faulty 
ground,  or  along  masses  of  displaced  rock  which  extend  in  long 
ribs  from  the  brows  down  into  the  vale,  emerge  or  attempt  to 
emerge  in  the  banks  of  the  canal;  these  no  ordinary  surface" 
drainmg  will  reach,  and  none  but  a  draining-engineer  well  versed 
in  the  knowledge  of  strata  can  successfully  cope  with  such  myste- 
rious enemies.  But  Mr.  Smith,  confident  in  his  great  experience, 
not  only  proposed,  by  a  general  system  of  subterraneous  excava- 
tion, to  intercept  all  these  springs,  and  destroy  their  power  to 
injure  the  canal,  but  further  to  regulate  and  equalizse  their  dis- 
charge so  as  to  render  them  a  positive  benefit.  This  he  would 
have  accomplished  by  penning  up  the  water  in  particular  natural 
areas,  or  poimds,  which  really  exist  between  lines  of  &ult  in  most 
districts,  or  between  certain  ridges  of  clay  ('  horses ')  which  in- 
terrupt the  continuity  of  the  rock,  and  divide  the  subterranean 
water-fields  into  limited  districts,  separately  manageable  for  the 
advantage  of  man  by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  science*." 

904.  This  account  of  the  nature  of  the  work  required  in  sub- 
terranean drainage  is  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  little  can  be 
added  in  further  illustration  of  the  subject.  The  principles  in- 
volved must  in  most  cases  be  nearly  the  same,  and  whether  it  is 
required  to  prevent  a  canal  from  leaking,  or  a  deep  cutting  or 
tunnel  from  oeinff  drowned,  or  whether,  finally,  it  is  the  object  to 
prevent  the  washing  away  of  a  thin  intermediate  stratum,  by  the 
absence  of  which  an  upper  bed  will  be  enabled  to  slide  upon  a 
lower  one  and  produce  a  landslip,  the  general  nature  of  the  con- 
trivances to  be  adopted  differs  but  little,  although  the  particular 
method  must  in  all  cases  be  strictly  adapted  to  the  special  con- 
ditions involved,  and  must  vary  in  every  district.  It  is  only  by  a 
clear  and  accurate  comprehension  of  the  actual  cause  in  each 
instance,  that  the  draining-engineer  can  hope  to  succeed,  whether 
in  combating  an  evil  that  already  exists,  or  preventing  an  accident 
that  is  foreseen. 

3.  On  Water-iuppl^from  Backs. 

905.  The  distribution  of  water  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
a  subject  of  very  great  interest  to  the  engineer,  and  not  less  so 
to  the  agricultunst,  while  the  condition  in  which  water  is  present 
within  the  earth,  the  substances  held  in  solution  or  suspension, 
and  the  circumstances  imder  which  it  can  be  extracted,  are  ques- 
tions worthy  of  special  consideration,  with  reference  to  the  supply 
of  water  to  towns  for  household  and  sanitary  purposes. 

906.  Hie  atmosphere  is  well  known  to  be  the  main  agent  em- 

•  PbiUipt'i  "  Life  of  ^lUiaiii  Smith,"  p.  60. 
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ployed  by  Nature  in  the  distribution  of  moisture  upon  the  earth, 
absorbing  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  its  passage  over  the 
sea,  and  afterwards  depositing  it  in  the  form  of  rain,  owing  to 
changes  which  take  place  in  its  temperature,  and  probably  in  ita 
elect^cal  condition.  Of  the  quantity  of  rain,  however,  which  fails 
upon  the  earth  in  a  given  spot,  only  a  small  proportion  finds  iU 
way  to  the  sea  directly  and  immediately,  by  means  of  rivers ;  and 
it  has  been  calculated  by  M.  Arago  that  this  proportion  in  the 
valley  of  the  Seine  is  not  more  than  one-third.  Ot  the  rest,  some 
•portion  is,  no  doubt,  re-absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  and  some 
enters  immediately  into  the  composition  of  plants  and  animals; 
but  a  large  quantity  remains,  and  this  descenos  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  by  means  of  those  strata  which  are  permeable  to  water, 
and  is  either  retained  in  them  until  they  are  full,  and  then  poured 
over  their  edges  into  the  neighbouring  country,  to  feed  the  nearest 
stream ;  or  is  discharged  in  the  form  of  perennial  springs,  where 
the  containing  stratum  is  exposed  on  a  hill-side ;  or  lastly,  is  accu* 
mulated  in  the  substance  of  the  rock  or  in  natural  reservoirs, 
whence  it  is  discharged  by  some  communication  with  the  surface 
at  a  lower  level. 

907,  Bocks,  however,  vary  greatly  in  the  quantity  of  water  they 
retain,  in  the  way  in  which  they  retain  it,  in  the  relative  facility 
with  which  they  absorb  or  part  with  it,  and  in  the  degree  of  acci- 
dental interruption  that  can  interfere  with  the  firee  course  of  the 
water  beneath  the  surface.  Thus  sands,  if  loose,  allow  water  to 
percolate  freely  through  them ;  if  hardened,  they  conduct  water 
very  badly,  or  not  at  all ;  if  broken,  they  offer  natural  channeU, 
permitting  a  very  perfect  but  partial  transmission.  So  limestones, 
under  certain  circumstances,  are  g^ood  conductors;  and,  under 
other  circumstances,  very  bad  conauctors  of  water :  and  this  is 
governed  by  the  nature  of  the  rock,  its  condition,  its  position} 
and  generally  by  those  fiswts  observed  and  described  by  the  Geo- 
logist. Even  days,  although  generally  tough  and  quite  impe^ 
meable,  retaining  water  to  any  extent,  are  sometimes  broken  bj 
permeable  joints,  and  sometimes  are  mixed  with  so  much  sand 
and  lime  as  not  to  be  absolutely  close. 

908.  But  few  experiments  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  this  very  important  subject.  All  rocks  indeed  are  known  to 
contain  water ;  and  so  general  is  this,  that  many  ignorant  or  half- 
informed  persons  think  it  only  necessary  to  bore  to  some  depth 
beneath  the  surface  in  any  spot  in  order  to  discover  a  spring.  The 
frequent  disappointments  in  such  cases  afford  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  using  some  judgment  in  the  matter ;  but  the  more  frequent  suc- 
cess, however  partial,  affords  the  best  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
water  generally  at  all  moderate  depths  beneath  the  suiiace. 
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909.  Natural  springs  occur  (1)  in  sxirface-rocks  of  loose  and 
open  texture,  as  sand  and  gravel  fully  saturated  with  water,  and 
not  covered  by  impermeable  beds : — these  are  called  land-springs, 
and  cannot  rise  above  the  surface ;  (2)  at  the  outcrop  or  inter- 
section of  fully  saturated  permeable  beds  lying  between  beds 
more  or  less  impermeable : — ^these  are  not  unconunon,  and  often, 
when  reached  by  bore-holes,  yield  Artesian  springs  rising  to  the 
surface,  though  they  can  rarely  be  depended  on  for  a  large  and 
permanent  supply  of  water ;  (8)  at  the  natural  or  artificial  inter- 
section of  a  permeable  bed  resting  on  an  impermeable  one,  the^ 
former  not  requiring  to  be  fully  saturated  to  yield  springs : — ^this 
occurs  commonly  at  sea-clifis  and  cuttings,  when  the  slope  of  the 
beds  is  towards  the  cliff  or  cutting ;  (4)  at  open  faults,  where  the 
natural  descent  of  a  wet  bed  of  loose  texture  is  stopped,  and  the 
water  rises  nearly  to  its  former  level,  often  in  this  way  producing 
natural  Artesian  springs ;  (5)  at  anticlinal  axes,  owing  to  pressure 
firom  below,  probably  connected  with  chemical  action : — ^this  and 
the  former  case  frequently  resulting  in  mineral  springs,  sometimes 
of  high  temperature.  Besides  these,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
natural  causes  of  springs,  artificial  supplies  of  water  may  often  be 
obtained  by  penetrating  through  surface-deposits  to  saturated  per- 
meable b^,  occurring  between  impermeable  beds,  and  receiving 
their  supplies  from  a  higher  level  than  that  reached  by  the  boring ; 
or  by  piercing  natural  reservoirs  or  open  channels  in  impermeable 
rocks,  supplied  also  from  a  higher  level,  and  by  channels  full  of 
water  and  producing  pressure. 

910.  Arteemn  weUa  are  bo  called  from  the  French  province  of  ArtoiB,  where, 
80  &r  back  as  at  the  beginnine  of  the  twelfth  oentuiy,  it  was  the  custom  to 
obtam  springs  of  water  a^tificiidly  by  piercing  the  soil  to  a  certain  depth  in 
plsoes  where  no  indication  of  springs  existed  at  the  surfiioe.  When,  therefore, 
in  other  districts  water  is  obtained  by  boring,  and  the  water  thus  reached  rises 
to  the  BUi^Mse,  or  attains  a  considerable  height  in  the  well,  the  term  Artesian  is 

Fig.  241. 
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Section  iUustntin;  the  Aitetaan  well  of  GreneDe. 

1.  TertiarT  bed*  of  Pam  buin.  S.  Upper  greenaaad. 

S.  Chalk.  4.  Underlying  retenttre  beds. 

applied,  and  series  to  distinguish  these  springs  from  others  which  flow  on  a 
hm-side,  or  at  faults,  or  in  which  there  is  no  tendency  to  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  water-containing  bed,  or  natural  underground  resenroir.  Dr.  Buokland 
propoaed  to  limit  the  term  to  those  weUs  in  which  the  water  rises  above  the  sur- 
mce  i  but  the  proximity  to  the  sur&oe  to  which  the  water  will  rise  is  so  entirely 
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dependent  on  iiregularities  of  snriaoe,  that  such  a  limitation  oonld  only  indnoe 
confusion,  and  we  greatly  prefer  the  more  general  and  reooffnized  defini- 
tion*.  Wells  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  in  use  from  the  earnest  histoncal 
period. 

911.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  rocks  met  with  in  nature,  sands 
and  gravels  may  be  considered  the  most  open,  but  both  require 
careml  examination  if  we  would  discover  their  true  condition. 
Thus,  many  sand  rocks,  although  themselves  loose  and  containing 
much  water  with  which  they  would  readily  part,  have  under]^ne 

HI.  partial  consolidation,  or  are  traversed  by  a  multitude  of  crevices, 
and  sometimes  by  systems  of  &ultB  parallel  to  each  other,  filled 
up  with  day,  quartz,  or  oxide  of  iron,  and  crossed  by  others  at 
right  angles  to  them.  The  whole  mass  of  rock  is  thus  divided 
into  compartments  or  cells,  which  have  little  communication  with 
each  other,  and  if  one  such  compartment  is  drained  by  pumping, 
others  at  a  distance  are  not  necessarily  affected.  When  part  of  a 
rock  of  this  kind  is  covered  with  gravel,  little  difference  might  be 
anticipated;  but  if  this  surface-gravel  covers  up  and  conceals 
boulder  clay  of  a  stiff  and  tenacious  character — ^and  this  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  various  parts  of  England — the  compartments 
above  alluded  to  wiU  be  very  differently  supplied  with  water  in 
various  parts  of  the  same  dismct. 

Loose  sand  rocks  alternating  with  bands  of  marl  and  not  inter* 
sected  by  impermeable  bands,  such  as  form  the  great  mass  of  the 
New  red  sandstone  series  in  the  middle  and  south  of  England, 
usually  allow  water  to  percolate  freely  to  their  base,  the  marl  beds 
forming  mere  local  interruptions,  and  retaining  the  water  at  the 
surface  only  so  long  as  it  is  running  towards  some  natural  vent. 
Harder  sands  and  sandstones,  such  as  the  miUstone  grit,  form  an 
almost  impassable  barrier  for  water,  and  conduct  it  to  some  other 
more  permeable  rock. 

912.  Clays  when  of  considerable  thickness  and  extent  do  not 
allow  water  to  pass  downwards  into  the  earth,  and  often  by  their 
level  and  easily-smoothed  surface  retain  large  pools  and  sheets  of 
water  to  the  great  injury  of  the  soil.  When  there  is  a  natural 
fall  to  the  sea,  however  small,  there  is  always  a  possibility  of 
greatly  improving  the  condition  of  such  land  bv  drainage,  while 
springs  or  water  are  neither  required,  nor  if  required  would 
they  be  easily  found  without  sinking.  It  may  happen — ^and  the 
&;eological  structure  of  the  district  would  show  wnether  this  is 
ukely  or  not — that  the  clay  covers  up  permeable  and  very  wet 
beds,  which,  if  borings  were  made,  would  rise  to  the  surface  in 
Artesian  wells.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen  that  by  open- 

*  The  expTCHion  '*  nej^tive  Artesian  wellt"  ha*  lately  been  proposed  for  drainage  boringa  to 
permeable  ■Crata,  the  object  of  which  ia  to  remove  instead  of  to  oring  water. 
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ing  a  way  into  the  lower  beds,  the  surfiEtoe-waters  would  be 
drained  on. 

918.  Calcareous  or  lime  rocks  differ  a  good  deal  in  their  con- 
taining power  with  reference  to  water,  and  much  doubt  has  long 
existed  as  to  the  true  state  of  such  rocks  in  particular  cases. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — the  one  partaking  more  or 
less  of  a  spongy  nature,  and  the  other  hard  ana  semi-crystalline. 
The  Oolites  offer  a  kind  of  intermediate  condition.  The  first  of 
these  groups  is  illustrated  by  chalk,  of  which  the  soft  upper  beds 
are  ezceedmgly  porous  and  absorbent  of  water.  The  lower  beds 
of  chalk,  though  not  so  soft  as  the  upper,  are  usually,  when  pene- 
trated by  sinkings,  found  to  be  exceedmgly  wet,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  water  is  yielded  fireely,  though  the  replacement  seems  to  take 
place  but  slowly.  In  addition  to  the  ordmary  sources  of  water  in 
the  mass  of  the  rock,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  numerous 
fissures  and  crevices,  and  frequent  large  cavities,  in  chalk  and  all 
other  lime  rocks,  and  these  are  often  fflled  with  water  at  consider- 
able pressure. 

914.  As  a  rock  which  has  for  various  reasons  attracted  great  attention,  and 
been  veiy  differently  described,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  in  some 
detail  the  nature  of  the  chalk,  as  a  water-bearing  rock  having  a  wide  range^  and 
pretty  uniformly  exhibited  under  the  same  mineral  type. 

The  experiments  mentioned  below  were  made  in  the  King's  CioUege  laboratory 
on  three  sets  of  specimens  of  chalk,  one  (No.  1)  from  the  upper  chalk  near  Box 
Hill,  another  (No.  2)  from  the  middle  bed  near  Tring,  and  the  third  (No.  8) 
from  the  lower  beds,  probably  chalk-marl,  near  the  bottom  of  the  chalk  towards 
the  extremity  of  Tring  Cutting.  The  chalk  being  cut  into  slabs  weighing  about 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  each,  these  slabs  were  weighed  in  their  ordinary  state  after 
bemg  for  some  months  exposed  to  the  air ;  then,  when  absolutely  dry ;  and, 
lastly,  when  saturated  by  immersion  into  water  in  veumo.  The  weight  when 
absolutely  diy  being  regarded  in  each  case  as  1000,  we  have — 


Weight  in  ordinary  state 

No.  1. 

No.S. 

No.S. 

1002-73 
1186-67 
24d87 
•4 

1002-30 
1160-00 
20-628 
•83 

101015 
116102 
21-349 
*34 

Weight  when  saturated   

Pounds  of  water  in  a  cube  foot  of  wet  chalk 
Bulk  of  water  in  chalk,  a  cube  foot  being  unity 

From  this  it  is  erident  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  fully  saturated 
f^\^  consists  of  water,  so  that  at  a  rouffh  estimate  there  are  about  two  gallons 
of  water  in  each  cube  foot  of  wet  cbuk.  It  also  residts  that  some  kmds  of 
chalk  (No.  8)  contain  one  per  cent,  of  water  (by  weight)  even  when  apparently 
dry,  while  the  upper  chalk  scarcely  contains  more  than  from  two  to  throe  parts 
in  1000  under  those  circumstances. 

915.  The  foUowinff  Table,  showing  the  weight  androlume  of  water  contained 
in  several  other  wdl-known  rocks  when  saturated,  will  also  be  found  very  useful. 
The  saturation  is  not  under  an  exhausted  receiyer*. 

*  Report  of  ComminioDen  on  Building-ftociei  fiir  the  Houaea  of  Puliaaient. 
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commanication  slso  ia  bo  great,  that  these  channels  miut  in  all 
probability  be  open. 

At  otlur  imtaniM  mmy  be  quoted,  Irt,  tlierock  of  Torghal,  in  Norway,  irtiich 
ia  pienwd  from  md  to  cod  (more  tluii  3000  feet)  bj  ft  reCtDinoJ  openiiig  160 
feet  high.  Sad.  Tfae  odetoftted  «t«ii  of  Adelsbc^,  m  Ouniolft,  which  noavM 
the  nten  of  >  rirer,  coDtains  a  large  lake,  and  baa  been  tnoed  for  a  diataDce 
of  at  least  lix  miln,  hot  u  pmbsblv  much  more  eiteiuiTe.  3nL  The  fountam 
of  Vaacluae,  which  ianies  ama  lubterTaneoua  racks,  and  ponn  forth  a  lolnme 
of  npmfdi  of  13,000  enbie  feet  per  minata,  even  under  ordinary  oi 


o  40,000  cubic  feet. 
918.  The  actual  source  of  fresh  suppUee  of  water  to  all  rocks 
must  ultimately  be  the  atmosphere,  and  the  quantity  that  would 
be  added  in  one  year  in  a  given  district  is  thus  calculable  within 
certain  limits,  if  we  know  the  area  of  drainage,  the  nature  of  tbe 
rock,  ita  dip,  strike,  and  faults,  and  its  absorbent  powers,  the  depth 
of  rock  of  the  kind  observed,  and  the  nature  of  the  underljing  bed. 
The  overlying  superficial  deposits  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  the  presence  of  clay  in  them  will  manifestly  affect  the 
remit  to  a  very  considerable  extent.     Lastly,  we  must  know  the 
net,  the  extent  to  which  evapora- 
te year  at  which  rain  chiefly  falls, 
nd,  lalcen  one  year  with  another,  is  con- 
iches ;  but  the  STerage  on  the  plsini  is 
\  inches.     The  ftvcnige  fall  during  the 
n»  IB  101  inches,  on  the  mountuna  18} 
tumn  months,  on  the  pluns,  14  inches, 
tl  amount  that  sometmies  (alls  in  one 
arera^  in  pATticulaT  spots.    Thus,  at 
ihitrict,  nearly  161  inche*  ore  recorded ; 
1  the  tropica. 

annual  rain-fiill  at  Oreenwioh  amounts 
the  GUI  only  reached  16'48  inches  ;  but 
needing  yev  ^;  nuide  up  the  aTeTa|ge. 
rs  of  mmimum  rrun-fall  the  arsporation 
nount  of  water  thst  falls  over  the  whole 
ulaled  to  be  equivalent  to  one  yard  in 
land. 

rtant  example  of  the  quantity  of 
here  given  from  the  beds  imme- 
re  well  known  to  consist  of  clays 
,  sand,  and  other  material  of  loose 
h  extends  to  some  distance  both 
chalk  are  partly  covered  also  with 
in,  and  allows  water  to  run  freely 
tains  clay,  and  would  hold  water 
ij,"  descnbed  in  a  former  chapter, 
[  bore-holes  put  down,  or  shafts 
in  it,  generally,  but  not  always, 
les  above  the  atmace,  often  to  the 
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ABBOBBBirr  POWEB  OF  YiJEtlOirB  BOOKS. 

Name  of  Stone. 

Locality. 

Qnalitj  of  Stone. 

Welf^tper 
cnbefooC 

Iba.    OS. 

Graina 
of  water 
abaorb- 
edin 
each 
cnbic 
hidk. 

Bulk  of 

abMrt»- 

od(«in. 

cubes 

=  1). 

Craigleith  ... 

Darky  Dale... 

Mansfield  red 

Do.     white 

Ancaater 

Bamack 

Bath  (Box)... 

Ketton    

Portland 

Bolaover 

Brodaworth... 
Park  Nook... 

Edinbiir|rh    

Derbyshire    

Nottinghamshire.. 
Do 

Sandstone 

146  14 
148    3 

148  10 

149  9 
139    4 

136  12 
123 

128    6 
135    8 
161  11 
133  10 

137  3 
163    7 

20-4 
18-5 
26-3 
23-6 
42-0 
36-0 
42-8 
38-2 
34-4 
201 
64-6 
66-0 
7-2 

(yoBO 

0O72 
0-104 
0-092 
0-166 
0141 
0-169 
0-151 
0-135 
0-079 
0-215 
0-221 
0-068 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tiinoolnshire 

Northamptonsh. .. 
Wiltshire  

Oolitic  limestone.. 
Do 

Do 

Butlandshire 

Dorsetshire   

Derbyshire    

Yorkshire 

Do 

Do. 

Macnesian  limest. 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Wiltshire  

Siliceous  limest. 

916.  With  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  limestones,  and  such  like 
rocks,  there  exist  great  natural  cavems,  and  that  even  in  clayey 
heds  there  are  alternating  hands  of  sand  and  gravel  capable  of 
receiving  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  communicating  with 
the  sur&ce,  and  sometimes  passing  down  to  immense  depths,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  some 
of  them,  at  any  rate,  the  sheets  of  water  are  of  very  considerable 
extent.  This  is  known  not  only  by  the  examination  of  such  rocks 
of  the  kind  as  are  exposed  at  the  surface,  and  by  the  appearanoea 
they  there  present,  but  also  from  the  occasional  cavities  <uscovered 
in  boring^  for  Artesian  wells,  and  also  in  sinking  deep  shafts  in 
mining  districts. 

917.  As  being  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these, 
and  proving  that  springs  opened  at  great  depths  are  sometimes 
dependent  on  atmospheric  supplies  and  obtained  by  means  of  the 
peculiar  geological  structure  of  the  country,  we  may  mention  the 
case  of  a  fountain  at  Nismes,  in  the  south  of  France,  the  supply 
from  which,  even  in  times  of  great  drought,  amounts  to  146  gal* 
Ions  of  water  per  minute ;  but  it  is  found  that,  when  it  rains 
heavily  at  a  distance  of  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  fountain, 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  an  increase  takes  place  suddenly  in 
the  supply,  so  that  it  then  sometimes  pours  lorth  as  much  aa 
1000  gallons  per  minute,  the  temperature  of  the  water  supplied 
undergoing  no  change.  It  is  clear  in  this  case  that  the  spruiff 
must  be  fed  from  a  distance,  and  by  means  of  long  channels,  whkm 
allow  the  water  to  flow  rapidly  through  them.     The  rapidity  of 
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communication  also  is  so  great,  that  these  channels  must  in  all 
probability  be  open. 

Ab  other  instances  may  be  quoted,  Ist,  the  rock  of  Torghal,  in  Norway,  which 
is  pierced  from  end  to  end  (more  than  3000  feet)  by  a  rectQineal  opening  150 
feet  high.  2nd.  The  celebrated  cayem  of  AdeLsbeig,  m  Oamiola,  which  receives 
the  wipers  of  a  river,  contains  a  large  lake,  and  has  been  traced  for  a  distance 
of  at  least  six  miles,  but  is  probably  much  more  extensive.  Srd.  The  fountain 
of  Yauduse,  which  issues  m>m  subterraneous  rocks,  and  pours  forth  a  volume 
of  upwards  of  18,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  this  increases  sometimes  to  40,000  cubic  feet. 

918.  The  actual  source  of  fresh  supplies  of  water  to  all  rocks 
must  ultimately  be  the  atmosphere,  ana  the  quantity  that  would 
be  added  in  one  year  in  a  given  district  is  thus  calculable  within 
certain  limits,  if  we  know  the  area  of  drainage,  the  nature  of  the 
rock,  its  dip,  strike,  and  faults,  and  its  absorbent  powers,  the  depth 
of  rock  of  the  kind  observed,  and  the  nature  of  the  underlving  bed. 
The  overlying  superficial  deposits  must  abo  be  taken  mto  con- 
sideration, as  the  presence  of  clay  in  them  will  manifestly  affect  the 
result  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Lastly,  we  must  know  the 
mean  annual  rain-fall  in  the  district,  the  extent  to  which  evapora- 
tion goes  on,  and  the  seasons  of  the  year  at  which  rain  chiefly  falls. 

919.  The  mean  rain-fidl  in  all  England,  taken  one  year  with  another,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  on  the  whole  about  30  inches ;  but  the  average  on  the  plains  is 
24^  inches,  and  on  the  mountains  40i  inches.  The  average  &11  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months  on  the  plains  is  10^  inches,  on  the  mountains  18i 
inches ;  and  during  the  winter  and  autumn  months,  on  the  plains,  14  inches, 
on  the  mountains,  22  inches.  The  total  amount  that  sometunes  falls  in  one 
year  is  often  fer  above  or  below  the  average  in  particular  spots.  Thus,  at 
SeathwaitCi  in  the  Westmoreland  lake  district,  nearly  161  inches  are  recorded ; 
this  being  equal  to  the  largest  average  in  the  tropics. 

It  may  be  considered  that  the  mean  annual  rain-fiJl  at  Qreenwich  amounts 
to  about  24  inches.  In  the  ^ear  1840  the  fell  only  reached  16*48  inches ;  but 
an  unusually  large  quantity  m  the  succeeding  year  fiilly  made  up  the  average. 
It  must  be  remembovd,  that  in  the  vears  of  minimum  rain-fall  the  evaporation 
will  be  at  its  maximum.  The  actual  amount  of  water  that  fiiills  over  the  whole 
earth  in  the  course  of  one  vear  is  calculated  to  be  equivalent  to  one  yard  in 
depth,  if  retained  on  the  suriaoe  of  the  land. 

920.  A  fanuliar  hut  very  important  example  of  the  quantity  of 
water  present  in  a  rock  may  he  here  given  from  the  beds  imme- 
diately round  London.  These  are  well  known  to  consist  of  clays 
reposing,  first,  on  beds  of  shingle,  sand,  and  other  material  of  loose 
texture,  and  then  on  chalk,  which  extends  to  some  distance  both 
north  and  south.  Both  clays  and  chalk  are  partly  covered  also  with 
gravel,  some  part  of  which  is  open^  and  allows  water  to  run  freely 
through  it,  while  some  part  contains  clay,  and  would  hold  water 
to  any  extent.  The  '*  London  clay,"  described  in  a  former  chapter, 
is  tough  and  impermeable,  and  bore-holes  put  down,  or  shafts 
0unk  to  any  considerable  depth  in  it,  generally,  but  not  always, 
yield  water,  which  rises  sometimes  above  the  surface,  often  to  the 
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surface,  and  most  frequently  to  some  height  without  reaching  the 
surface.  When  water  is  lifted  hy  subterranean  pressure  above  the 
level  of  a  water-containing  bed  below  the  surface,  the  wells  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  Artesian,  and  must  in  all  cases  involve  the  dnunage 
of  a  district  at  some  distance  from  the  overlying  surface.  The 
veiy  fact  of  the  welling  or  springing  up  of  water  when  a  particular 
bed  or  reservoir  is  reached,  seems  to  require,  as  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  that  there  should  be  a  bed  lying  above  that  which 
yields  the  water,  and  which  is  in  some  measure  impermeable, 
although  no  doubt  a  relative  impermeability  is  sufficient  when  the 
overlying  beds  are  also  wet*. 

921.  The  cause  of  the  water-supply  obtained  at  the  base  of  the  London  daj, 
is  the  presence  there  of  sands  and  shingles  cropping  out  at  the  rim  of  the  baaiii, 
genera&y  at  higher  levels  than  the  day  itself.  These  beds  conduct  water  pretty 
freely,  and  a  large  quantity  is  retainea  either  on  the  surface  of  the  dialk  or  on 
some  bands  of  plastic  claj  occurring  amongst  the  sandy  and  shinglv  beds.  The 
cause  of  the  very  great  uregularity  of  the  supply  from  wells  suiJk  into  these 
lowest  Tertiary  deposits,  seems  to  be  partly  the  irregular  nature  of  the  lower 
beds,  partly  the  yery  uneyen  surface  of  the  chalk,  and  partly  the  fact  that  in 
some  sinkings  a  resenroir  is  reached  and  in  others  only  a  portion  of  a  wet  bed 
is  intercepted. 

922.  The  average  quantity  of  water  presumed  to  be  supplied 
between  the  chalk  and  the  London  clay  during  the  year  may 
be  deduced  by  regarding  the  outcrop  of  the  lower  tertiary  per- 
meable beds  as  a  hue  of  150  miles  long,  the  mean  breadth  of  ex- 
posed permeable  rock  being  one  mUe,  and  the  quantity  of  rain 
absorbed  during  the  year  six  inches. 

Of  the  quantitv  thus  calculated  only  a  certain  proportion  could 
be  removed  at  all,  and  that  only  by  a  number  oi  wells  sufficient 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  water  flowing  from  one  underground 
reservoir  to  another. 

The  actual  quantil?^  of  water  contained  in  the  solid  chalk  is  veiy 
large,  but  of  this,  owmg  to  the  form  of  the  country  and  the  nature 
of  cluilk,  only  a  small  proportion  is  really  obtainable.  The  chalk 
may  be,  and  generally  is,  wet  at  and  below  moderate  depths  from 
the  surface,  but,  according  to  distinct  experiments,  carried  on  by  the 
author  with  special  reference  to  water-supply,  wet  chalk  does  not 
give  off  by  natural  drainage  into  a  well  any  sensible  proportion  of 
the  water  it  contains  in  its  substance,  but  only  that  water  which 
percolates  through  the  narrow  cracks  and  fissures. 

1£  we  refi;ard  the  chalk  not  only  as  a  mineral  mass  of  a  certain 
texture  and  composition,  but  also  as  a  stratified  deposit  that  has 
undergone  pressure  and  much  contraction  in  assuming  its  preaent 
form,  consisting  now  of  bands  of  different  texture  and  different 
water-containing  powers,  broken  up  into  joints,  occasionally  &ulted, 

•  Ses  tha  diagnm  iUurtntlng  ths  paton  of  ordinary  AiteiiaB  wdla,  flg.  Ml,  p.  449. 
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and  in  all  parts  subject  to  interruption  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies,  we  shall  obtain  the  best  clue  to  a  discovery  of  the  real 
cause  of  the  irregularities  of  the  water-supply  in  this  rock.  On 
reaching  any  one  of  the  less  permeable  bands,  or  any  considerable 
crevice  at  a  depth  from  the  surface,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  large 
body  of  water,  while  when  any  large  unbroken  mass,  whether  more 
or  less  porous,  is  pierced,  there  is  either  no  large  supply  at  all,  or 
a  supply  very  easily  exhausted. 

It  might  be  Bupposed  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  water  falling  on  the  imper- 
meable beds,  whether  London  clay  or  belonging  to  more  modem  deposits, 
would  add  to  the  sujpply  by  draining  from  its  suruu^.  This  may  be  the  case  to 
a  small  extent,  especially  where  small  streams  come  oyer  such  deposits,  and  are 
lost  after  passing  over  some  distance  of  chalk ;  but  it  is  not  likely  seriously  to 
affect  the  question,  since  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  evaporation  from  such 
0ur£BU3es  in  wann  weather  when  much  rain  fidls,  and  the  superfidal  coating  of 
soil  and  gravel  almost  always  allows  the  water  to  enter  partially,  and  prevents 
immediate  drainaee  to  a  lower  leveL 

923.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the  supply 
obtainable  from  springs  on  a  line  of  outcrop,  and  that  from  deep 
sinkings  within  a  comparatively  small  area.  In  the  chalk  espe- 
cially this  must  be  the  case,  for  the  percolation  of  the  water 
through  the  mass  of  the  rock,  if  in  any  sense  complete,  must  be, 
and  certainly  is,  very  slow.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  a  well 
of  exhaustion — as  a  well  constantly  kept  pumped  down  is  called — 
affects  the  immediate  surface  to  a  very  marked  extent,  but  does 
not  produce  much  observable  difference  at  the  distance  even  of  a 
few  hundred  yards. 

At  Sheemess,  water  is  obtained  in  the  lower  part  of  the  London  day  at  about 
800  feet,  and  then  rises  above  the  lerel  of  the  ground.  At  Fulham,  the  London 
clay  does  not  appear  to  contain  a  supply,  but  sinkings  of  about  70  feet  in  the 
underlying  chalk  have  been  attended  witn  success.  At  Hammersmith,  sinkings 
to  360  feet  reached  water,  and  at  Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  abundant  supplies  hare  been  obtained  at  330  feet ;  but  in  the  Duke  of 
Northimiberland*s  grounds  aboye  Chiswick,  no  water  was  obtained  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  London  clay  and  the  chalk,  nor  until  the  latter  rock  had  been  pene* 
trated  to  a  great  depth.  At  620  feet,  however,  a  reservoir  was  tapped  which 
delivered  t^  water  not  only  at  the  suiiaoe,  but  about  4  feet  above  it. 

From  sandstone  the  quantity  of  water  obtained,  whether  by  natural  springs 
at  the  outcrop  of  beds  or  by  Artesian  weUs  sunk  in  them,  is  sometimes  exceed- 
inely  large.  The  Ghreensand  in  Surrey  yields  upwards  of  thirtv  millions  of 
mloDB  per  day  from  crop  springs  near  Ghuldford,  and  the  New  red  sandstone  of 
Cheshire  as  much  as  sixteen  minions  per  dar  from  a  tract  of  country  not  more 
than  thirty-six  square  miles  in  extent,  from  the  New  red  sandstone,  even 
under  favourable  circumstances,  there  is  little  probabilibr  of  obtaining  on  an 
average  more  than  a  million  of  gallons  per  day  from  wells  of  exhaustion,  and 
only  one  such  well  can  be  sunk  with  advantage  within  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
a  mile.  ^ 

924.  Water  has  been  frequently  obtained  frt)m  rivers  for  the 
TiBe  of  towns — ^the  water  being  sometimes  conveyed  from  a  con- 
siderable difffcanoe  by  aqueducts  or  pipes.    More  recently  it  has 
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been  thought  advisable  to  collect  and  store  water  in  large  re- 
servoirs, whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  required  spot.  Some  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  towns  in  England  nave  of  late  years  resorted 
to  this  as  the  best  plan.  Manchester,  with  a  population  of 
400,000,  is  supplied,  from  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  by  a  re- 
servoir about  18,000  acres  in  extent ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (popu- 
lation 120,000)  by  about  4000  acres,  twelve  miles  off;  ]£>lton 
(60,000)  by  500  acres,  four  miles  distant ;  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  supply  the  400,000  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  by 
reservoirs  occupying  10,4^  acres,  at  a  distance  of  tweniy-six 
miles  from  the  town.  In  all  these  cases  the  water  is  pure,  and 
can  be  supplied  with  great  advantage  in  suiEcient  quantities.  The 
rain  is  collected  over  a  certain  area  by  intercepting^  all  the  streams 
that  would  otherwise  convey  it  away  to  a  lower  level;  but  to  do 
this  effectually,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  rock  beneath 
the  reservoir  should  retain  the  water,  and  not  contain  any  inju- 
rious minerals.  To  determine  this,  not  merely  a  surface  survey  ia 
necessary,  but  a  geological  survey  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  beds, 
their  dip,  and  the  outlet,  if  any,  of  such  as  are  permeable,  and 
also  the  presence  or  absence  of  faults  which  might  unmediately,  or 
ultimately,  drain  off  the  water  intended  to  be  stored. 

925.  Absolutely  pure  water  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  nature ; 
and  fortunately  it  is  not  essential  nor  even  desirable  for  the 
purposes  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  ordinary  cases, 
rain-water  contains  ammonia,  and  in  or  near  towns  is  always 
tainted  with  various  impurities,  introduced  into  the  atmosphere 
where  large  numbers  of  human  beings  and  animals  are  collected 
together,  and  especially  where  household  fires,  and  manufactories 
of  various  kinds  mvolve  the  combustion  of  very  large  quantities  of 
mineral  fuel.  Spring  water  contains  numerous  mineral  substances, 
chiefly  salts  and  gases,  obtained  from  the  rocks  passed  through ; 
and  as  water  is  an  almost  universal  solvent,  the  variety  of  these  ia 
very  great.  In  ordinarv  cases,  the  salts  of  Hme  and  soda  are 
chiefly  abundant ;  but  salts  of  potash  and  magnesia  are  also  com- 
mon. The  salts  include  chlorides,  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  phos- 
phates. Iron,  silica,  and  very  small  quantities  of  organic  matter 
are  occasionally  found. 

926.  Biver  water  contains,  in  addition  to  the  various  substances 
obtained  from  sprines,  and  from  the  rocks  over  which  the  stream 
passes,  a  quantity  of  organic  matter,  both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
origin,  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  usually  includes 
much  sewage  matter. 

It  might  be  supposed,  and  has  oflen  been  stated,  that  where 
this  deposit  is  constantly  stirred  up  by  the  periodical  passage  of 
the  tidal  wave,  the  water  cannot  be  in  any  other  than  an  un^ole* 
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some  state,  and  unfit  for  general  use.  There  are,  however,  causes 
at  work  tending  to  purify  the  water  by  simple  exposure.  The  de- 
composing animal  and  vegetable  matter  is  rapidly  removed  from  a 
mischievous  condition,  partly  by  aeration,  and  partly  by  those 
myriads  of  animalcules  which  are  often  spoken  oi  as  being  them- 
selves impurities,  but  which  really  collect  the  offensive  particles 
and  re-introduce  them  into  the  realms  of  life.  Biver  water  is 
freed  from  its  impurities,  even  of  the  worst  kind,  in  a  wonderMly 
brief  space  of  time,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  filtration,  it  is 
admirably  adapted  for  household  use.  Spring  water  is  generally 
the  purest  as  lar  as  regard  admixture  with  organic  ma^r ;  but 
on  the  whole,  and  for  most  economic  purposes,  the  best  water  is 
that  obtained  from  mountainous  or  hilly  districts,  where  there  is 
abundant  rain-fall,  and  where  the  rain  is  collected  on  a  surface  of 
hard  rock  containing  little  limestone  and  no  other  soluble  mineral. 

927.  The  quality  of  water  is  much  affected  by  the  rocks  through 
which  it  passes,  although  it  is  not  always  sa^  to  conclude  what 
the  result  will  be  without  actual  investigation.  Thus  water  ob- 
tained from  surface  deposits  is  almost  sure  to  contain  in  solution 
some  of  those  organic  substances  which  in  cultivated  land  must 
always  abound,  and  which  are  usually  carried  down  to  some  little 
distance  by  the  descending  supply  of  rain ;  water  from  irony  rocks, 
whether  sand  or  otherwise,  being  generally  chalybeate,  and  that 
from  calcareous  rocks  holding  carbonate  and  other  salts  of  Ume  in 
solution.  But  when  we  examine  the  analyses  of  different  rocks, 
as  given  in  previous  tables,  there  will  be  K)und  also  a  number  of 
other  ingredients,  as  salts  of  soda,  potash,  ma^esia,  and  other 
substances,  and  these  will  also  be  taken  up,  while  the  very  action 
of  water  and  the  decompositions  otherwise  going  on,  produce  sul- 
phuric acid  and  thus  again  act  upon  the  containing  rock,  or  alter 
combinations  already  in  solution  in  the  water.  Thus  it  results, 
that  in  all  wjells,  however  the  water  is  obtained,  there  will  generally 
be  found  a  certain  proportion  of  saline  and  other  ingredients, 
although  the  actual  quantity  is  frequently  less  in  amount  in  deep 
than  in  shallow  wells  in  the  same  locality.  The  nature  of  the  im- 
purity is  often  very  different  from  what  might  be  anticipated  in 
the  case  of  water  obtained  from  great  depths. 

928.  It  appears  from  a  PAper  by  ProfeBSorBnmde,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  toL  ii.  p.  346,  that  a  well  was  sunk  426  feet  deep,  into 
202  feet  of  chalk  to  supply  the  Mint.  This  weQ  was  completed  1st  of  Januaiy, 
1847.  The  water  rises  to  within  80  feet  of  the  sur&oe,  and  about  45,000  gallons 
per  day  are  obtained ;  the  level  being  then  reduced  by  this  amount  of  exhMistion 
to  about  100  Soe/t  from  the  sur&oe. 

Before  the  water  was  obtained  from  the  chalk  it  yielded  44  ffrains  of  dry 
saline  matter  in  the  gallon  of  water.  Since  the  well  was  finished  the  quantity  is 
only  87*8  mins :— S.  a.  at  55" » 1000*70.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
contents  of  this  and  two  other  deep  chalk  weDs : — 
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Tnfalgv 

Bouare. 

965  ft. 

ofehalk. 


Mint. 

S02ft. 

ofchaDc. 


166  ft 
of^aOt 


Chloride  of  sodium  .... 

Carbonate  of  Boda 

Sulphate  of  soda  

Sulphate  of  potash   . . . . 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  mag[neeia. 
Phosphate  of  lime  . . . . 
Phosphate  of  soda    . . . . 

Phosphoric  acid   

SiUca 

Organic  matter 

Iron  


Total  grains  per  imp.  gallon. 


20058 

8-749 
13-671 
8*255 
2-254 
0-034 
0-291 


0-971 
0-908 


68-240 


10-53 

8-63 

1314 

8-50 
1-50 


Trace 

0*50 

Trace 

Trace 


11-10 
17-60 
13-00 


Trace 
2-30 


37*80 


44-00 


929.  Mr.  Brande  thinks  chalk  water  generally  more  pure  than  that  obtained 
nearer  the  surface  in  wells  in  the  London  Basin,  and  he  states  that  it  oootsins 
a  smaller  proportion  of  solid  ingredients.  He  gives  a  list,  showing  the  solid 
contents  of  yarious  waters  from  sereral  localities  and  depths,  of  wluch  the  fol* 
lowing  is  a  selection  :-^ 

SUBPAOB  WaTEBS. 


Or.  per  imp.  gal. 

Thames  at  Teddington 17*40 

Brentford    19*20 

Westminster  24*40 

Greenwich  27-90 


99 
» 


Gr.  per  imp.  ftl. 

NewBiver 19*20 

Eiyer  Cohae   21*80 

BiyerLea  23*70 


» 


Dbxp  Welib. 

Gr.  per  imp.  gal. 
Artesian  well  at  Grenelle  1794  ft.   9*86 

BoyalMint   426 ft.  87*80 

Hampstead  waterworks  450  ft.  40* 

Apothecaries' Hall 45* 

(Coding's  brewery,  Lambedi 50* 


Gr.  per  imp.  gaL 
Combe  and  Delafield*s  brewery   56*80 

Berkeley  Square    60* 

Netting  Hill 60- 

Tra&lgar  Square  ^.510ft.  68*24 

Tilbury  Fort 75* 


A  few  shallow  wells  contain  105  to  115  grains — among  these  are  some  from 
near  churchyards. 

930.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  in  well-sinking  to  the 
beds  passed  through ;  as  these,  though  by  no  means  the  same  in 
the  same  district,  yet  resemble  each  other  so  fju*,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  will  be  always  useAiL  Subjoined  is  a  copy  of  the 
sinkings  for  two  Artesian  wells — one  through  the  London  day 
into  the  chalk  in  the  middle  of  London,  and  the  other  through  the 
whole  series  of  Tertiary  beds  and  chalk  series  in  Paris.  Both  were 
successful,  and  to  nearly  the  same  extent ;  the  quantity  of  water 
obtained  amounting  in  each  to  between  800  and  400  gallons  per 
minute,  although  at  Paris  the  water  rises  to  and  is  djelivered  at 
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the  surface,  whereas  in  London  it  is  pumped  from  a  considerable 
depth.  The  last  500  feet  in  the  raris  boring  is  6  inches  in 
diameter  diminishing  from  about  1  foot.  The  wells  in  TrafiEdgar 
Square  commenced  the  one  at  6  feet,  and  the  other  at  4  feet  6 
inches,  were  diminished  at  170  feet  down,  and  at  300  feet  were 
only  continued  by  small  bores. 

Sinkings  in  the  Artesitm  Wells  at  TrafiiLgaT  Square  and  Qrenelle, 


TBAPALOAS  8QT7ABE,  LOKDON. 

Feet. 

Madeground    16 

GraYe^shiftiiiggrayelandsand      10 

Lowes  Testiaby  deposits. 

Loin>ON  CLAY 146' 

Thin  layer  of  shells. 

Plastic  clay 80  V220 

GktiYel,  &c 10 

Greenish  sand 86^ 


aBBKBLLE,  FABIS. 


Feet. 


18 


y  167 


Chalk. 


266 


Total  feet    610 


Qrayeland  sand 

LowEB  Tebtiaby  dbposits. 
Cockle  shells. 

Quartzoze  sand  with  fine  par- 
ticles of  iron  pyrites. 
Fine  sand. 
Argillaceous  sand. 
Mottled  day. 
Sand  and  day  lime  nodules. 

Chalb  Sbbies. 

White  chalk  with  flints. 

White  chalk  with  heds  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  and 
small  flints. 

Ghrey  chalk  with  silex. 

Grey  chalk  without  silex. 

Green  chalk  and  silicate  of 
iron. 

Blue  argillaceous  chalk. 

Blue  argillaceous  and  sandy 
chalk  with  particles  of  mica 
and  veins  of  green  chalk. 

TJfpbb  GBBBKSAin>  Sebebs. 
day  with  iron  pyrites,  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  fossils. 
Ghreen  sand, 
day  and  greenish  sand  with 

quartz  grains. 
Argillaceous  sand. 
Gb«en  and  white  sand. 

Total  feet    1794 


1464 


160 


4.  On  Earthy  Minerals  used  in  Construction, 

031.  The  department  of  Practical  Geology  on  which  we  are  now 
entering  has  already  been  the  subject  of  some  notice  in  preyious 
chapters  where  the  composition  and  structure  of  various  kilids  of 
rocks  have  been  described.  Thus  the  different  kinds  of  clay  used 
in  pottery  and  other  similar  purposes^  and  in  brick-making — the 

i2 
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slates — ^tbe  various  limestones,  magnesian  limestones,  and  sand- 
stones commonly  used  as  building  materials,  and  the  marbles, 
porphyries  and  other  ornamental  stones ; — all  belong  to  this 
chapter. 

932.  Clays  vary  much  in  value  and  are  required  for  very  differ- 
ent purposes,  so  that  we  have  brick-clays,  fire-clays,  pipe-clay,  por- 
celain-clay, Fuller' s-earth,  and  various  kinds  of  slate.  Analyses 
of  several  of  these  wiU  be  found  in  §  359. 

Of  the  various  materials  used  in  construction  there  are  two 
kinds  extremely  distinct,  the  plastic  and  the  solid.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  former  kind  is  clay,  whether  of  the  common  kind 
for  ordinary  purposes,  or  adaptea  to  resist  a  very  high  temperar 
ture.  The  various  cements  used  either  to  connect  solid  material 
or  for  direct  constructive  purposes,  come  next  in  interest. 

933.  Among  plastic  materials.  Brick  clay,  of  the  better  kind, 
consists  of  a  tolerably  pure  silicate  of  alumina,  combined  with 
sand  in  various  proportions,  and  free  from  lime  and  other  alkaline 
ingredients,  of  which  there  ought  not  to  be  more  than  two  per 
cent.  The  relative  per-centages  of  silica  and  alumina  do  not  seem 
extremely  important ;  and  there  is  always  a  variable  proportion  of 
water  present,  which  is  also  of  little  consequence.  It  is  clear  that 
for  use,  the  clay  must  be  tolerably  free  frx)m  larse  stones  and 
coarse  particles ;  and,  as  the  principal  process  of  manufiicture 
before  burning  consists  in  mixmg  the  clay  with  water  and  sand, 
or  ashes,  to  a  uniform  consistency,  anything  that  would  interfere 
with  this  process  is  injurious. 

A  certain  proportion  of  iron  is  commonly  present ;  and  this, 
when  the  brick  is  burnt,  usually  passes  into  the  state  of  peroxide 
and  gives  the  brick  a  dark  red  colour.  Too  large  a  quantitv  of 
iron  renders  the  brick  liable  to  run  into  glass  in  the  kiln.  !rhe 
annual  consumption  of  bricks  is  very  lai^e.  In  this  countiT  it 
amounts  to  twelve  hundred  millions,  and  the  clays  are  obtamed 
from  various  e;eological  formations.  JSTearly  a  hundred  millions  of 
bricks  and  tiles  are  manufactured  annually  at  one  establishment 
(M.  Miesbach's)  at  Vienna. 

934.  Mre  clays, — These  owe  their  peculiar  properties  to  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  alkaline  earths,  and  of  any  such  quantity 
of  iron  oxide  that  it  can  serve  as  a  flux.  Many  excellent  clays 
of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  coal  formation,  both  in  the  British 
Islands  and  abroad.  The  best  are  those  of  Stourbridge  fWorces- 
tershire),  some  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  some  near  Glasgow ; 
others  of  good  quality  are  obtained  in  Belgium  and  France.  The 
Stourbridge  clay  is  found  in  a  bed  about  four  feet  thick,  and 
consists,  accordmg  to  an  old  analysis  by  Berthier,  of  68*70  per 
cent,  silica,  22*70  alumina,  and  2  oxide  of  iron,  the  rest  being 
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water*.  One  of  the  clays  much  approyed  of  in  Scotland  contains 
65*20  silica,  3341  alumina,  '32  lime,  '13  magnesia,  '49  iron  oxide, 
and  '45  of  yarious  phosphates.  All  the  fire-clays  are  greatly  im- 
proyed  by  exposure  to  weather  before  use.  In  some  cases  this  is 
continued  for  years. 

935.  Porcelain  cla^s  are  of  yarious  kinds ;  but  the  best  are 
deriyed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  felspathic  portion  of  granite, 
and  consist  of  nearly  pure  silicate  of  alumina  (silica  60,  alumina  40) . 
Very  large  quantities  are  obtained  in  ComwaU  and  Deyonshire — 
nearly  10,000  tons  of  the  finest,  and  about  three  times  as  much 
of  the  commoner  kinds,  being  annually  exported  to  our  own  pot- 
teries in  the  North  Staffordshire  coal-field. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  pottery  is  an  art  that  does 
not  properly  come  under  consideration  in  the  present  treatise ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  obserye  here  that  there  are  no  known 
sources  of  supply  of  the  raw  material  of  the  better  kind,  except 
those  which  may  be  traced  to  the  decomposition  of  granite. 

936.  A  material  called  JBeUh  brick,  used  for  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing metal  goods,  &c.,  is  manufactured  at  Bridgewater,  &om  a  tidal 
deposit  of  fine  siliceous  sand  and  clay,  deposited  in  the  small  riyer 
Parret  in  Somersetshire,  at  the  junction  of  fresh  and  salt  water. 
The  peculiar  properties  of  this  material  are  probably  owing  to  the 
siliceous  cases  of  infiisorial  animalcules  destroyed  by  the  salt 
tidal  water  where  it  meets  the  fresh  water  of  the  riyer. 

937.  Cements. — These  are  of  yarious  kinds,  extremely  distinct, 
and  haying  different  bases.  The  one  kind,  depending  for  its  pecu- 
liar properties  on  sulphate  of  lime,  with  which  it  is  made,  may  be 
conyeniently  designated  as  plasters ;  the  other,  in  which  carbonate 
of  lime  is  the  essential  combining  substance,  includes  mortar  and 
hydraulic  limes,  and  for  these  the  name  cement  may  be  adopted. 

The  commonest  of  all  cements  used  to  attach  bricks  to  each 
other  is  caUed  mortar^  and  is  prepared  by  first  making  quicklime 
(which  is  done  by  calcining  chalk  or  limestone  in  a  kiln  until  it 
becomes  decomposed,  parting  with  its  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  pass- 
ing into  the  state  of  a  white  or  grey  powdery  material,  greedily 
absorbing  water  with  the  eyolution  of  much  heat),  and  then  ma- 
king a  paste  by  mixing  the  quicklime  with  sufficient  water,  and 
about  two  or  tliree  times  its  own  weight  of  sharp  sand  or  grayel. 
This  mixture  dries  slowly,  but  when  <uy  becomes  extremely  hard, 
and  firmly  attaches  itself  to  the  foreign  substances  in  contact  with 
which  it  is  placed.  When  a  layer  of  it  is  placed  between  bricks 
or  stone,  it  cements  them  together. 


•  AnilyMs  of  days  must  mcmaiily  b«  mere  approzimBdons,  as  the  auality  of  the  day  differs 
mudi  in  different  Munplee,  eren  when  carefullj  prqtared.  It  mnst  alio  oe  remembered  that,  till 
very  recently,  the  alkaline  earths,  and  many  ouier  aubetanccs,  were  not  determinable  by  ordinary 
■aalysis,  aad  frequently  caeaped  notice. 
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938.  It  is  often  desirable  to  obtain  a  cement  that  shall  diy 
more  rapidly  than  common  mortar,  and  under  less  fsyonrable  cir- 
ciimstances  for  drjiag ;  and  it  is  found  that  when  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  clay  has  been  present,  mixed  with  the  limestone  before 
burning  (whether  natunulj  or  bj  preparation),  and  the  caldnsr 
tion  b  carefully  conducted,  not  being  carried  too  fiu*,  the  resnltiiig 
lime,  when  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  sets  rapidly  in 
a  damp  atmosphere,  and  even  under  water.  Such  a  limestone  is 
found  in  the  lias,  in  the  London  clay,  and  in  various  other  rocks ; 
and  the  resulting  lime  is  called  hydraulic  lime  or  hydratdie  eetnent. 
The  simplest  and  strongest  of  such  cements  is  obtained  when  firom 
10  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  stone  consists  of  silicate  of  alumina^  and 
the  rest  is  carbonate  of  lime.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  clay 
in  the  stone  aeteris  paribus,  the  more  rapidly  the  cement  becomes 
solid,  the  hardening  being  complete  in  two  or  three  days  when 
the  proportion  amounts  to  25  per  cent.,  and  taking  three  weeks 
when  only  10  per  cent.  Much  depends  (especially  in  artificial 
admixtures)  on  the  minute  division  and  perfect  admixture  of  the 
foreign  particles. 

The  lund  of  cement  known  as  Boman,  or  Parker* 9^  is  made  from 
nodules  of  calcareous  matter  obtained  firom  the  beds  of  the  London 
clay  at  Sheppey  and  Harwich,  from  the  Oxford  and  Kimmeridge 
clays  near  \v  eymouth,  from  the  lias  of  Whitby,  or  from  similar 
deposits  elsewhere.  In  all  these  cases  the  admixture  of  clay  with 
the  carbonate  of  lime  is  natural,  and  varies  considerably  in  difier- 
ent  samples.  Medina,  Atkinson* 8,  and  Mularave,  are  names  given 
to  cements  of  thb  kind,  with  no  essential  difference. 

939.  Portland  Cement  is  made  firom  carbonate  of  hme,  mixed  with 
great  care,  in  definite  proportions,  with  the  muddy  deposits  of  rivers 
running  over  clay  and  chalk.  The  whole  of  the  materials  are 
careful^  pounded  together  under  water,  and  are  afterwards  dried 
and  burnt.  From  various  experiments,  it  appears  that  when  weU 
made,  in  good  condition,  and  properly  used,  tne  value  of  Portland 
cement  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  natural  kinds  (Boman) ; 
but  in  practice  on  a  large  scale,  different  casks,  even  frt>m  the 
same  maker  and  made  at  the  same  time,  vaiy  so  much,  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  trust  it  to  a  much  greater  strain  than  would  be  given 
to  Boman*.  It  is  not  imusual,  in  making  use  of  these  cements 
as  artificial  stones,  to  introduce  large  quantities  of  broken  stone 
and  brick,  thus  making  the  material  a  kind  of  concrete.  Port* 
land  cement  makes  an  admirable  concrete  when  mixed  with  about 
ten  or  twelve  times  its  weight  of  broken  stones  or  pebbles.    The 

•  Good  Roman  ecm«Bt  win  bear  «  strain  <rfiMiriyMIb«.  to  the  ■qoaraiaeh,  but  some  flMcifli^ 
will  break  with  90  Ibe.  Good  IVirtlandappean  to  bear  more  than  twice  the  ttrun  of  mdRooMa. 
The  measure  of  the  strength  is  the  weight  that  will  drag  asunder  two  bridn  or  alaoa  cemented 
together  by  the  different  cements  tried. 
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name  PorUand  is  given  firom  the  slight  resemblance  in  colour 
shown  by  this  cement  to  the  stone  so  called.  The  colour  of 
Boman  cement,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nearly  brown,  sometimes 
dork  brown. 

94/0.  Plasters, — Gypsum  or  alabaster  (sulphate  of  lime)  when 
calcined  is  not  decomposed  (as  common  limestone  is,  by  parting 
with  its  carbonic  add),  but  simply  loses  its  water  of  solidincation. 
It  is  then  reduced  to  a  white  powder ;  and  when  this  is  again 
mixed  with  water,  a  certain  portion  is  absorbed,  a  partial  crystal- 
lization  takes  place,  and  the  mass  becomes  once  more  solid,  though 
not  so  hard  as  before.  The  powder  is  called  Plaster  of  Pans. 
When  mixed  with  thin  glue  instead  of  pure  water,  it  forms  stucco ; 
and  both  as  common  plaster  and  stucco  it  enters  largely  into  use 
for  various  purposes. 

If,  instead  of  being  used  with  water,  plaster  of  Paris  in  fine 
powder  is  thrown  into  a  vessel  containing  a  saturated  solution  of 
alum,  borax,  or  sulphate  of  potash,  and  after  soaking  for  some 
time  is  taken  out,  re-baked,  once  more  reduced  to  powder,  and 
then  moistened  with  a  solution  of  alum,  instead  of  pure  water, 
before  use,  a  hard  plaster  is  obtained,  ^own  by  various  names, 
but  essentially  of  the  same  nature.  This  is  now  much  used  in  the 
interior  of  houses,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  Keene^s  cement  is  made 
with  alum,  Parian  with  borax,  taia  Martinis  with  pearlash. 

Most  of  the  gypsum  used  in  England  for  plaster  of  Paris  is 
obtained  from  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Cumberland, 
chiefly  from  the  New  red  sandstone  and  beds  of  the  Oolitic  period. 
A  small  admixture  of  impurity,  whether  lime  or  silica^  appears  not 
to  be  injurious. 

Ml.  Artificial  stones. — ^An  admirable  and  useful  artificial  stone 
is  made  at  Ipswich,  under  a  patent  taken  out  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Bausome,  and  is  now  entering  largely  into  use  for  filtering-slabs, 
chimney-pieces,  vases,  tombstones,  and  decorative  architectural 
work  of  all  kinds.  It  consists  of  sand  moulded  with  a  fluid  silicate 
of  potash,  and  afterwards  baked  in  a  kiln.  The  fluid  silicate  is  ob- 
tained by  exposing  flints  to  the  action  of  caustic  alkali  in  a  steam- 
boiler  at  a  high  temperature.  The  subsequent  burning  changes 
the  fluid  silicate  into  a  glass ;  so  that  the  goods,  when  completed, 
consist  of  nothing  more  than  the  particles  of  sand  cemented 
together  by  this  g&ss,  and  are  altogether  unchangeable  by  ordinary 
exposure  to  damp  and  frost. 

The  other  artificial  stones  in  common  use  are  composed  of  fire- 
days  of  various  kinds,  and  are  more  properly  called  terra  cottas. 
They  all  contract  greatly  in  burning,  and  in  this  respect  are  far 
inferior  to  Bansome's  stone,  above  described,  which,  from  its 
nature,  suffers  no  contraction,  and  scarcely  any  alteration  of  form 
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in  the  kiln.  The  best  terra  cottas  (kiln  burnt)  are  made  in  France, 
and  the  manufacture  has  there  attained  a  high  state  of  perfection. 
YariouB  attempts  in  England  have  met  with  partial  success ;  the 
unequal  contraction  of  the  material  being  a  diffiddty  rarely  sur- 
mounted. The  best  days  used  for  this  purpose  are  the  purest 
kinds  of  fire-clay. 

942.  Limestones, — Among  the  solid  materials  the  limestones 
are  chief  in  importance.  The  kind  most  usually  employed  in  im- 
portant constructions  in  the  South  of  England  is  Fort:land ;  in  the 
Midland  andEastem  counties  the  varieties  fromNorthamptonahire; 
and  in  the  West  those  from  Bath  and  the  neighboiu*hood.  The 
use  of  the  magnesian  limestones  has  been  chiefly  limited  to  the 
north  of  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire  and  the  south  of  York- 
shire, where  such  beds  offer  the  cheapest  and  best  material.  A 
method  adopted  by  M.  Brard  to  determine  the  relative  value  of 
various  stones  as  building  material  is  especially  adapted  to  the  case 
of  Oolites  and  other  calcareous  rocks  in  the  middle  of  England. 
It  cannot  be  applied  with  any  certainty  to  other  rocks. 

948.  The  object  of  this  process  is  to  discoyer  in  a  short  time  the  relatiye 
resistance  offered  by  different  kinds  of  stone  to  the  action  of  damp  and  firoat, 
and  therefore  to  determine  the  durability  of  stones  with  reference  to  ezpoauie. 
Its  accuracy  was  determined  by  a  number  of  experiments  made  in  different  parts 
of  France  and  Switzerland,  and  by  different  persons,  and  reports  to  this  efieet 
were  published  in  the  "  Annales  de  Chimie'*  for  1828,  vol.  xxxviiL 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  method  recommended  to  be  employed : — 

1.  Several  specimens  should  be  selected  from  a  block  of  stone  to  be  tried, 
taking,  for  instance,  those  which  present  differences  of  colour,  gnin,  or  general 
i^pearanoe. 

2.  These  fragments  should  be  cut  into  two-inch  cubes,  with  sharp  edgea,  and 
each  marked  carefully,  so  that  the  part  of  the  block  from  which  they  came  may 
be  referred  to. 

3.  There  must  next  be  prepared  a  saturated  solution  of  G^lauber^s  salts  (sul* 
phate  of  soda),  the  solution  being  made  with  cold  water,  and  a  quantity  of  the 
salt  left  for  an  hour  or  two  at  the  bottom,  after  as  mudi  has  been  taken  up  as 
the  water  will  at  first  absorb.  (It  will  be  found  that  a  quart  of  water  absorbs 
more  than  a  pound  of  this  salt  at  ordinary  temperatures.)  The  saturated  solu- 
tion is  then  to  be  boiled,  and  the  cubes  prepared  are  to  be  plunged  into  the 
vessel  in  which  the  solution  is  boilinff  violently,  care  being  taken  ihat  each  one 
of  the  cubes  is  completely  submergea.  The  boiling  is  then  to  be  kept  up,  and 
the  stones  retained  in  the  boiling  Uquid  for  half-an-hour  exactiy.  if  a  longer 
period  elapse,  the  effects  produced  exceed  those  of  ordinary  atmospheric  action 
and  frost. 

4.  When  the  boiling  is  completed,  the  specimens  are  to  be  withdrawn  suc- 
cessively, each  being  suspended  nrom  a  string,  taking  care  that  it  touches  nothing 
else,  and  is  completely  isolated.  Beneath  each  thero  u  to  be  placed  a  vessel  fuU 
of  a  quantity  ofthe  solution  in  which  it  has  been  boiled,  care  being  taken  that 
it  contains  no  fragments  of  the  stone  detached  during  the  boiling. 

6.  If  the  weather  Ib  not  too  wet  or  too  cold,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sur&ce 
of  the  stones,  four-and-twenty  hours  after  they  have  been  suspended,  are  coverpH 
with  small  white,  acicular  crystals  of  salt.    When  these  appear,  the  cubes  are 
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to  be  plunged  into  the  yessel  below  tbem,  to  get  rid  of  the  effloresoenoee ;  and 
this  10  to  l^  done  repeatedly,  aa  often  as  ciyst^  of  salts  are  thrown  out  during 
the  experiment. 

6.  tf  the  stone  resist  the  decomposing  action  of  damp  and  frost,  the  salt  does 
not  force  out  any  portions  of  the  stone  with  it,  and  neither  grains,  hunins, 
nor  other  fragments  of  the  stone  are  found  in  the  yessel.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stone  yield  to  this  action,  small  fragments  will  be  peroeiyed  to  sepa- 
rate themselyes,  detached  even  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  salt,  and  the 
cube  will  soon  lose  its  angles  and  sharp  edges.  The^rtions  thus  detached  are 
preeerred  at  the  bottom  of  the  yessel  oyer  which  tne  cube  is  suspended,  and 
their  weight  may  be  determined  at  the  completion  of  the  experiment. 

7.  The  duration  of  the  experiment,  as  recommended  by  M.Brard,  should  be 
four  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  particles  detached  must  be  carefully 
weighed.  The  result  is  an  index  of  the  amount  of  disintegration  suflfered  by 
the  stone^  and  may  be  compared  with  similar  results  from  oUier  stones. 

94A,  With  respect  to  the  decomposition  of  stones  employed 
for  building  purposes,  it  is  greatly  influenced,  as  well  bj  the  che- 
mical and  mechanical  composition  of  the  stone  itself  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  aggregation  of  its  component  parts,  as  by  the  circum- 
stances of  exposure.  The  OoHtic  fimestones  will  thus  suffer  im- 
equal  decomposition,  unless  the  little  egg-shaped  particles,  and 
the  cement  with  which  they  are  imited,  be  equally  coherent,  and 
of  the  same  chemical  composition.  The  shelly  limestones,  being 
chiefly  formed  of  iragments  of  shells,  which  are  usually  crystalline 
and  cemented  by  a  calcareous  paste,  are  unequal  in  their  rate 
of  decomposition,  because  the  crystalline  parts  offer  the  greatest 
resistance  to  the  decomposing  effects  of  tbe  atmosphere.  These 
sheUy  limestones  have  also,  generally,  a  coarse  laminated  struc- 
ture, parallel  to  the  plane  of  stratiflcation,  and,  like  sandstones 
formed  in  the  same  way,  they  decompose  rapidly  when  used  as 
flae;B,  where  their  plane  surfaces  are  exposed;  but  if  their  edges 
only  are  laid  bare,  they  will  last  for  a  long  period. 

946.  Sandstones,  m)m  the  mode  of  theur  formation,  are  fire- 
quently  laminated,  and  more  especially  so  when  micaceous ;  the 
plates  of  mica  being  generally  aeposited  in  planes  parallel  to  the 
Deds.  Hence,  if  such  a  sandstone,  or  shelly  laminated  limestone, 
be  placed  in  a  building  with  the  planes  of  lamination  in  a  vertical 
position,  it  will  decompose  in  flakes,  more  or  less  rapidly,  accord- 
ing to  the  thickness  of  the  laminsB ;  whereas,  if  placed  so  that  the 
planes  of  lamination  are  horizontal,  that  is,  as  in  its  natural 
bed,  the  edges  only  being  exposed,  the  amount  of  decomposition 
will  be  alt^ether  immaterial.  The  sandstones  being  composed 
of  quartzose  or  siliceous  grains  comparatively  indestructible,  they 
are  more  or  less  durable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cement- 
ing substance ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  limestones  and 
magnesian  limestones  are  durable  in  proportion  rather  to  the 
extent  in  which  they  are  crystalline ;  those  which  partake  least  of 

X  5 
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the  crystalline  character  Buffering  most  from  exposure  to  atmo- 
spheric influences. 

946.  The  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere  produces  a  change 
in  the  entire  matter  of  limestones,  and  in  the  cementing  sub- 
stance of  sandstones,  according  to  the  amount  of  surface  ex- 
posed. The  mechanical  action  due  to  atmospheric  causes,  occa- 
sions either  a  remoyal  or  a  disruption  of  the  exposed  particles ; 
the  former  by  means  of  powerful  winds  and  driving  rains,  and  the 
latter  by  the  congelation  of  water  forced  into,  or  absorbed  by,  the 
external  portions  of  the  stone.  These  effects  are  reciprocal,  che- 
mical action  rendering  the  stone  liable  to  be  more  easily  affected 
by  mechanical  action,  which  latter,  by  constantly  presenting  new 
surfaces,  accelerates  the  disintegrating  effects  of  the  former. 

947.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that,  where  there  are  no 
local  reasons  to  the  contrary,  preference  shoidd  be  given  to  lime^ 
stones  over  sandstones  for  public  buildings  intended  to  be  handed 
down  to  future  ages ;  and  this  on  account  of  their  more  general 
uniformity  of  tint,  their  comparatively  homogeneous  structure, 
and  the  &cility  and  economy  of  their  conversion  to  building 
purposes.  Amongst  the  limestones,  those  which  are  most  crystal* 
une  are  to  be  preferred ;  and  some  of  the  ma^esian  limestones 
seem  to  offer  the  greatest  advantages  of  durabdity,  uniformity  of 
structure,  beauty  of  appearance,  and  £Bu;ility  of  conversion ;  but 
it  should  be  clearly  imderstood,  that  many  other  limestones,  and 
many  sandstones,  also  form  admirable  building-stones ;  and  these 
are  so  distributed  through  the  country,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
architects  and  engineers  who  neglect  to  examine  carefully  into  the 
relative  durability  and  excellence  of  the  stone  to  be  employed. 

948.  It  might  easily  be  shown,  that  if  more  attention  biad  been 
paid  to  the  qualities  of  stone,  the  frequent  decay  observable  in 
many  buildings,  erected  even  within  a  few  years,  might  have  been 
avoided  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and  we  should  find  fewer  of 
our  public  edifices  losing  all  traces  of  the  finer  work  of  their  ori- 
ginal structure.  So  long,  however,  as  the  opinion  and  judgment 
of  the  mason  is  allowed  to  decide  on  the  stone  to  be  used,  so  long 
will  this  result  take  place,  for  "  the  mason  almost  always  judges 
by  the  freedom  with  which  a  stone  works, — no  doubt  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  cost  of  a  building,  but  certainly  one 
which  should  not  be  permitted  to  weigh  heavier  in  the  scale  than 
durabiHty*." 

949.  Slates  and  slate  slabs  are  argillaceous  rocks  in  a  peculiar 
mechanical  condition,  possessed  of  the  property  of  cleavage,  or 
splitting  in  some  one  direction  quite  independently  of  the  on- 
gmal  bedding.     Other  slabs  and  flagstones  are  usually  silioeous 

*  Dc  U  Bcchc't  Beport,  p.  480. 
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rock,  combined  with  more  or  less  argillaceous  or  calcareous  matter, 
and  splittiag  into  tabular  masses  of  yarious  size  and  thickness 
in  the  original  planes  of  bedding  or  stratification.  The  best  slates 
are  obtained  from  various  parts  of  North  Wales,  near  the  coast ; 
from  Delabole,  Tintagel,  and  elsewhere  on  the  north  coast  of 
Cornwall ;  &om  various  parts  of  Cumberland ;  and  from  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  genenillj  from  quarries  of  great  magnitude. 
The  best  slate  slabs  are  from  Wales.  The  finest  slabs  and  fiag- 
stones  (not  argillaceous)  are  from  Yorkshire  and  Caithness ;  but 
some  of  the  Portland  stones  (limestones)  of  the  best  quality  are 
preferred  for  internal  use,  as  for  steps  and  landings.  Excellent 
foreign  slates  are  obtained  in  Erance;  chiefly  from  near  Angers, 
and  in  Brittany;  in  Belgium  from  the  Ardennes ;  in  Western  Ger- 
many from  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  in  the  east  of  Europe  ttom 
other  phices.     Slates  and  slabs  are  also  found  in  America. 

960.  It  is  not  usually  the  case  to  find  slates  and  slabs  in  good 
condition  near  the  surface,  where  long  exposure  to  the  weather  has 
usually  disintegrated,  and  even  destroyed  the  texture,  and  often, 
by  partial  hardening,  obliterated  or  obscured  the  cleavage.  As  it 
is,  however,  entirely  from  the  superficial  rock  and  its  geological 
condition  that  a  judgment  must  be  formed,  a  certain  amount  of 
experience,  combmed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  material,  enable 
the  geologist  to  judge  well  of  the  chance  of  a  valuable  qtuirry. 
Uniformity  of  texture  and  condition  of  the  rock  for  considerable 
distances,  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  cleavage,  the  direction 
of  the  cleavage-planes,  the  nature  of  the  small  veins  of  other  mate- 
rial pervading  the  slate  (of  which  there  are  always  many),  the 
presence  or  absence  of  iron  pyrites,  the  direction  and  magnitude 
of  the  joints — these  are  the  chief  points  concerning  which  careful 
investigation  is  necessary.  But  any  or  all  of  these  are  altogether 
insufficient  to  communicate  value  to  a  property  imless  the  essen- 
tial point  of  cheap  and  ready  conveyance  to  a  large  market  can 
be  secured,  and  the  quarries  are  so  situated  that  the  waste  can  be 
disposed  of,  and  the  valuable  part  of  the  slate  laid  bare  without 
great  expense. 

951.  Flagstones, — Of  the  slabs  and  flags  used  for  paving, 
cisterns,  and  various  other  purposes,  those  from  Festiniog  (Norui 
Wales)  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size,  even  grain,  and  great 
beauty.  Those  from  Valencia  (west  coast  of  Ireland)  are  also 
extremely  large,  and  of  excellent  qualitv. 

The  Yorkshire  flags  are  fine-grained  laminated  sandstones,  from 
the  millstone  grit  formation,  cleaving  into  slabs  of  large  size, 
whose  thickness  is  from  2  or  3,  up  to  8  inches.  They  are  re- 
markable for  their  extreme  hardness  and  toughness.  Of  the  beds 
yielding  these  flags,  there  are  no  less  than  fifty  well  known,  and 
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these  are  worked  in  upwards  of  a  hundred  quarries  around  the 
towns  of  Leeds,  BradU)rd,  Wakefield,  and  nalifax.  The  Caith- 
ness flags  are  firom  the  much  older  beds  of  the  Old  red  sandstone, 
and  are  dark-coloured  bituminous  schists,  slightly  micaceous  and 
calcareous.  They,  like  the  Yorkshire  stones,  are  valuable  £rom 
their  great  toughness  and  durability.  They  are  not  obtained  in 
slabs  so  large  as  those  found  in  Yorkshire. 
.   The  limestones  of  the  Carboniferous  and  eyen  of  the  Silurian 

?eriod  yield  some  good  flags ;  and  a  remarkable  fissile  bed  of  the 
iower  oolitic  series  is  locally  much  used  for  slating,  under  the 
names  of  Sfconesfield  slate  and  CoUey  Weston  slate.  Coarse,  easily 
splitting  limestones  are  extensively  quarried  in  Oxfordshire, 
Northamptonshire,  and  some  adjacent  counties,  and  are  of  some 
value  where  slates  are  costly. 

952.  Boad  Material, — Tne  material  for  roads  will  neoessarily 
depend  on  local  circumstances,  although,  where  there  is  a  yerj 
rapid  wear,  the  best  materials,  however  costly,  will  be  the  cheapest. 
The  chief  quality  for  a  good  road-stuff  is  hardness  combined  with 
tou£;hness,  and  a  texture  suflicientlj^  uneven  to  ensure  a  rough 
surlace  under  wear.  There  are  certain  stones,  such  as  Penmaen- 
mawr,  which  are  exceedingly  hard  and  of  fine  grain,  and  have  a 
high  value  in  some  cases ;  but  as  they  necessarily  wear  smooth, 
they  are  ill  adapted  for  cities  exposed  to  alternations  of  wet  and 
dry,  cold  and  heat.  Granites  are  for  this  much  superior,  though 
less  durable ;  as,  owing  to  their  composition,  which  includes  two 
sets  of  crystals  of  diSerent  hardness  (quartz  and  felspar),  they 
always  have  a  tendency  to  retain  a  rough  surface,  giving  foot-hold 
for  horses.  Those  bualts  which  do  not  readily  decompose  are 
equal,  and  sometimes  even  superior,  in  value  to  granite.  It  may 
be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  all  stones  of  uniform  texture,  com- 
posed of  one  ingredient,  are  unfit  for  roads  over  which  the  traffic 
IS  very  large.  Thus  limestones  of  all  kinds  would  be  inadmissible 
on  this  ground,  even  if  they  were  not  too  soft  and  too  readily  worn 
into  dust  and  mud.  flints,  which  firom  their  hardness  would  seem 
valuable,  are  also  unadvisable  for  want  of  some  cause  of  roughness. 
It  will,  however,  be  easily  understood,  that  for  country  roads  any 
hard  material,  that  does  not  soon  work  up  into  mud  or  grind  into 
dust,  and  that  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  no  expensive  carriage, 
will  be  selected.  It  is  well  to  remember,  in  such  cases,  that  sand- 
stone is  better  than  limestone,  and  hard  limestone  better  than 
slate ;  while  basalts  and  granites  are  exceedingly  good  or  exceed- 
iagly  bad,  Moording  to  the  proportion  of  alkaline  earths  (espedaUy 
soda)  which  they  contain. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

ON  QUAREYINa,  STRBAMINa,  AND  MININa  FOE  STRATIFIED 

MINERALS. 

953.  MnrEBALB  are  found  either  as  deposits  on  the  surface  of 
the  various  stratified  rocks  already  described,  or  distributed 
amongst  and  forming  part  of  them,  or  they  exist  in  creyices  more 
or  less  irregular,  produced  in  those  or  other  rocks  subsequent 
to  their  original  formation,  and  often  during  subsequent  meta- 
morphism. 

Such  minerals  (freestone,  slates  and  other  building  material)  as 
can  be  conveniently  obtained  by  open  cuttings  without  underground 
operations,  are  worked  by  quarries.  Such  others  (native  gold, 
tm-stone,  amber,  diamonds,  and  various  precious  stones)  as  either 
form  or  are  mixed  with  gravel  and  surface  deposits,  are  obtained  by 
a  process  which  may  be  conveniently  designated  streaming.  Lastly, 
such  minerals  (the  ores  of  most  metals,  coal  and  other  substances) 
as  are  usually  buried  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  so  far  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  sink  pits  and  cut  underground  galleries 
(levels)  in  order  to  remove  them,  are  obtained  by  the  process  of 
minina.  Of  mining  itself  there  are  two  ver}r  distinct  kinds,  as  the 
buried  minerab  may  either  of  themselves  exist  in  regular  deposits, 
or  may  form  part  of  them ;  or  they  may  only  occupy  a  part  of  the 
space  left  when  rocks  have  been  broken  asunder  by  subterranean 
violence  or  have  contracted  by  parting  with  some  of  the  water 
they  once  contained.  The  crevices  in  rocks,  whenever  and  how- 
ever formed,  are  called  mineral  veins,  if  filled  with  mineral  sub- 
stances (metalliferous  or  otherwise)  in  a  crystalline  state.  Being 
generally  more  nearly  vcirtical  than  horizontal,  and  requiring  ma- 
nagement veiy  different  in  many  respects  from  that  necessary  to 
remove  actual  strata,  it  will  be  advisable  to  consider  the  mining 
operations  for  minerals  in  veins  as  distinct  from  those  adopted  for 
getting  bedded  minerals.  The  attempt  to  obtain  a  portion  or  the 
whole  of  a  deposited  bed  out  of  the  midst  of  a  number  with 
which  it  has  always  hitherto  been  in  contact,  will  be  at  once  seen 
to  involve  difiiculties  altogether  distinct  from  those  incurred  in 
clearing  out  the  contents  of  a  crevice  or  fissure,  the  walls  of  which 
ceased  to  be  in  contact  before  the  material  to  be  extracted  was 
placed  in  its  existing  position. 

1.  Quarries, 

954.  Quarries,  and  the  methods  adopted  to  remove  minerals  by 
open  cuttings,  require  but  little  notice  m  this  place,  as  they  are  for 
the  most  part  simply  mechanical  operations  haying  little  reference 
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to  geological pluBnomena*.  Quarries  are  usually  opened  near  or  on 
the  crop  of  tbe  required  beds,  the  sur&ce  soil  being  remoyed  to  as 
large  an  extent  as  possible.  As  there  is  always  a  l^urge  proportion 
of  rubbish  in  works  of  this  kind,  a  position  in  whicn  this  can  be 
got  rid  of  withoi^t  disadvantage  is  almost  essential,  and  the  cost  of 
conveyance  being  always  a  large  item  in  the  ultimate  price,  the 
close  vicinity  of  a  shippmg  place  or  nulroad,  and  a  {acility  of  reach- 
ing such  means  of  transport,  also  enter  largely  into  all  questions 
concerning  the  value  of  such  mineral  property  as  stones,  states,  Ac. 

Of  all  quarries  those  in  which  slate  is  worked  are  the  laieest 
and  most  valuable.  The  geological  facts  that  require  to  be  noticed 
are  such  as  have  reference  to  the  bedding  and  cleavage-planea  of 
the  slates,  and  also  to  the  joints.  A  due  attention  to  these  will 
often  enable  a  scientific  observer  to  calculate  with  some  accuracy 
how  fJGff  a  vein  of  valuable  slate  may  be  expected  to  extend  beyond 
the  point  to  which  it  has  been  proved,  and  in  what  direction  it 
should  be  followed. 

There  are  varieties  of  colour,  of  texture,  and  of  hardness,  which 
affect  the  value  of  slates.  The  common  colours  are  green  and 
purple,  both  of  which  may  be  good.  The  hardness  should  be  con- 
siderable, without  interfering  with  the  fissile  character  of  the 
material,  and  the  grain  should  be  fine.  K  large  slates  or  slabs 
can  be  cut,  this  of  course  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  quarry. 

955.  The  slate  quarries  in  various  parts  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  are  objects  of  great  interest,  if  only  in  a  picturesque 
point  of  view ;  but  they  are  of  a  magnitude  really  important  in  an 
economic  sense.  The  Delabole  quarry,  for  example,  in  Cornwall^ 
is  opened  for  some  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  has  a  width  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  yards,  and  a  depth  nearly  as  considerable. 
The  BaUahulish  quarries,  in  Scotland,  are  worked  in  three  terraces 
facing  the  west,  the  total  height  of  the  workings  being  216  feet. 
The  annual  produce  of  slates  is  from  five  to  seven  millions  of  all 
sizes  (ten  thousand  tons)  ;  and  the  quantity  of  waste  cannot  be 
less  than  fifty  millions  of  tons. 

But  the  great  Fenrhyn  quarry,  close  to  which  are  the  Llan- 
berris  and  other  quarries,  is  far  more  remarkable  and  valuable. 
The  band  of  slate  (or  vein,  as  it  is  locally  called)  is  here  considered 
to  run  twenty  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  five  hundred  yards.  Whore 
long  exposed,  the  slate  is  usually  much  harder  than  is  convenient 
or  profitable  to  work,  and  the  valleys  yield  the  beat  and  most  pro- 
fitaole  portions.  The  one  quarry  of  renrhyn,  belonging  to  Col. 
Pennant,  has  been  opened  nearly  a  century,  and  is  worked  in 

*  The  limertoaes  from  the  celebrated  qtuurriee  near  Caen  in  Normandy,  are  obtuned  by  lereb 
driTen  in  for  a  lone  distance  from'  the  bottom  of  a  river  bank.  Building-atonea  and  flreatooe* 
are  obtained  from  beneath  chalk,  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  eecarpment  in  Tarioiu  parta  of  Sumr, 
by  aimilar  mining  proceaaes. 
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twelve  gaUeriefl  of  horseslioe  form,  one  above  another.    Each  gal- 
'  lery  is  40  feet  high,  the  highest  bein^  500  feet  above  the  lowest ; 

but  the  uppermost  slates  are  of  inferior  quality.  Upwards  of 
three  thousand  men  are  employed  here,  and  the  daily  make  ex- 
ceeds five  hundred  tons.  The  other  quarries,  though  smaller  and 
less  profitable,  are  of  great  vaLue  and  miportance. 

956.  Besides  stones  and  slates,  it  occasionaUy  happens  that 
salt,  coal,  and  deposits  of  iron  and  even  of  copper  ore,  are  so 
exposed  that  they  can  be  removed  by  open  cuttings  of  the  nature 
of  quarries.     Such  minerals,  however,  are  often  subject  to  injury 

''\  by  the  exposure  to  weather  consequent  on  this  mode  of  working, 

and  it  becomes  an  important  question  whether  the  economy  of 

^  working  is  not  counterbalanced  by  this  loss.     It  is  always  neces- 

sarv  to  remove  the  surface  or  head  of  rubbish  and  vegetable  soil 
before  commencing  the  quarrying,  and  thus  the  rain  falling  on  the 
exposed  face  of  mineral  tends  to  produce  decomposition,  or  at 
least  disintegration. 

957.  Many  valuable  substances  are  obtained  from  mechanical 
admixture  with  the  sand  and  gravel  forming  either  the  alluvial  or 
diluvial  deposits  of  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  usual  mode 
in  which  such  substances  are  separated  from  the  worthless  gravel 
and  sand  is  by  washing,  or  taking  advantage  of  the  different  specific 
gravities  of  the  valuable  and  valueless  substances,  and  the  relative 
facility  of  separating  them  when  both  are  shaken  together  in  water. 
Gold  IS  not  only  the  most  important  of  these  substances  from  its 
great  intrinsic  value,  but  becauBO  it  is  the  one  most  largely  ob- 
tained in  this  way,  and  also  that  the  methods  adopted  to  separate 
it  fr^m  the  matrix  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  required  for  tm  ores 
and  others  similarly  deposited. 

2.  Gold  wctshings. 

968.  These  are  at  present  carried  on  chiefly  in  Siberia,  CaU- 
fomia,  and  Australia ;  the  two  latter  countries  yield  by  far  the 
largest  quantity,  but  the  work  in  the  former  is  more  systematic 
and  far  less  costly,  so  that  poorer  sands  are  exposed  to  the  various 
mechanical  operations.  In  former  times  a  large  quantity  of  gold 
was  obtained  from  Brazil,  and  the  mines  there  are  still  worKed  with 
some  system.  The  matrix,  or  earth  in  which  the  gold  occurs, 
varies  in  different  countries,  but  is  usually  confined  to  some  one 
or  two  distinct  beds  of  gravel,  often  of  considerable  geological 
a^e  compared  with  the  surface  soU,  and  spread  over  a  wide  l^act. 
The  gold,  originallv  contained  in  veinstone  of  some  kind  (often 
ferruginous  quartz),  or  disseminated  through  rocks  in  a  native 
state,  has  been  washed  out  of  these  materials  by  a  long-continued 
exposure  and  the  abrasion  of  one  particle  against  another.     The 
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gold  being  the  heavier  substance  has  been  left  behind,  when,  from 
the  action  of  water,  the  fragments  of  rock  have  been  washed  away ; 
and  thus  it  chieflj  abounds  in  hollows  or  other  receptacles,  where 
it  was  less  exposed  to  aqueous  action,  and  finally  became  buried. 

959.  In  Siberia  there  are  but  few  localities  where  ^old-wash- 
ings are  largely  carried  on,  and  in  each  of  these  the  metal  is  dissemi- 
nated in  a  quartzy  sand,  or  gravel,  containing  much  oxide  of  iron. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  valleys,  but  extends  even  to  the  hill  tops 
and  escarped  sides  of  mountams,  proving  that  the  process  of  accu- 
mulation has  been  a  very  long  one,  and  commenced  when  the 
present  mountain-chains  were  entirely  below  the  surface  of  the 
water.  In  Brazil,  as  in  Siberia,  where  the  position  of  the  gold 
alluvia  is  more  carefully  traced  than  in  California  and  Australia^ 
the  gold  lies  in  a  stratum  of  pebbles  and  gravel  immediately  in- 
cumbent on  the  solid  rock,  and  the  excavations  of  the  washers 
in  this  gravel  are  often  from  50  to  100  feet  wide,  and  18  to  20 
feet  deep.  The  author  has,  however,  seen  larger  and  deeper  exca- 
vations than  these  in  the  mining  districts  of  Eastern  Virginia, 
where  also  much  gold  has  been  obtained,  although  as  yet  not 
very  profitably.  The  African  gold  is  got  firom  the  beds  of  rivers, 
partly  on  the  Gold  Coast,  partly  in  Abyssinia,  and  partly  on  the 
Mozambique  coast. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  so  frequently  and 
prominently  stated  concerning  the  position  and  condition  of  the 
gold  in  California  and  Australia;  and,  indeed,  descriptions  of 
auriferous  detritus  have  little  value,  as  they  can  hardly  l^ul  to  the 
recognition  of  similar  material  in  a  new  district,  or  suggest  disco- 
veries in  a  country  where  the  existence  of  gold  is  not  previously 
known.  We  proceed  to  the  more  practical  and  useful  considera* 
tions  connected  with  the  working  of  such  ores  when  found. 

960.  Some  intereBting  obsenrations  have  been  reoorded  bj  the  Riusiaii 
mining  engineein  with  regard  to  anriferous  sands.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
they  rarely  repose  on  granite  or  syenite,  but  usually  on  schistose  rocks,  near 
serpentines  and  hornblende  rocks.  They  are  also  found,  not  in  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains,  but  principally  forming  plateaux  parallel  with  and  terminating 
the  chain,  or  CThibitod  in  the  lower  and  oroader  part  of  the  valleys.  They  are 
not  continuous,  and  in  certain  localities  the  gold  is  more  abundantly  distributed 
than  in  others.  It  is  a  £&ct  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  almost  all  cases 
where  gold  is  found  in  rocks  it  is  accompanied  by  magnesian  minerals,  often  in 
a  very  marked  manner. 

Gksnerally  the  gold  obtained  by  washings,  and  coming  under  the  denomiiia- 
tion  of  alluvial  gold,  is  distribute  in  comparatively  small  proportion  through- 
out the  quartsose  sand  covering  yery  extensive  areas.  But  thia  is  not  alwaTS 
the  case.  In  Siberia  there  appears  to  be  a  distinct  epoch  to  which  the  auriJe- 
rous  alluvium  belongs,  and  over  such  beds  are  others  forming  a  capping  often  of 
clay  and  shingle  containing  no  gold.  It  mi^  eaaily  happen  in  any  other  coun- 
try as  in  Siberia,  that  there  are  alluvia  of  di&rent  ages  obtained  from  rooks  at 
a  distance,  or  from  the  decomposition  and  disintegration  of  those  t»  nim,  some 
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of  them  oontaining  oertain  mineralB,  whikt  others  are  totaJlj  depriyed  of  them. 
Some  attention  therefore  ia  required,  not  only  in  the  selection  of  a  spot  which 
may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  proper  mineral,  but  in  findins  out  whether  the 
gold  is  present  at  aU,  or  in  greatest  abundance  in  any  particuLur  bed. 

961.  The  examination  of  rocks  suspected  to  contain  gold  is  a 
very  simple  matter,  although  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  precious 
metal  in  large  quantities  mDm  the  associated  sand,  mud,  or  gravel, 
necessarily  involyes  mechanical  contrivances,  and  requires  some 
consideration.  When  a  rock  is  supposed  to  be  auriferous,  or 
when  the  sands  or  other  alluvial  matter  of  a  district  are  to  be 
examined  for  gold,  the  rock  should  first  be  pounded  fine,  and 
sifted : — a  part  of  the  sifted  sand  thus  obtained  must  be  washed 
in  a  shallow  iron  pan,  and  as  the  gold  sinks,  the  floating  mud 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  off  into  some  receptacle.  The  largest 
part  of  the  gold  is  tnus  left  in  the  angle,  or  lowest  point  of 
the  pan ;  by  a  repetition  of  the  process  a  further  portion  is  ob- 
tained ;  and  when  the  bulk  of  sand  is  reduced  to  a  manageable 
quantity,  the  gold,  if  in  too  small  a  proportion  to  be  readily 
removed  (or  the  residuum  in  the  latter  case,  after  the  richer  parti- 
cles have  been  carried  away),  is  amalgamated  with  clean  mercury. 
The  amalgam  is  next  strained,  to  separate  any  excess  of  mercury, 
and  is  finally  heated  and  the  mercury  expelled,  leaving  the  gold. 
In  this  way,  by  successive  trials  with  the  rock,  the  proportion  of 
gold  is  pretty  accurately  ascertained.  Where  the  rock  or  gravel 
IS  rich,  the  amalgamation  is  unnecessary  in  a  first  trial,  sumcient 
being  obtained  at  once  to  give  a  profit  without  any  further  pro- 
cess than  simple  washing. 

Masses  of  quartz,  with  no  external  indication  of  gold,  examined 
in  the  above  way,  will  sometimes  yield  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
ounces  of  gold  to  a  ton  of  sand  or  gravel. 

962.  The  methods  adopted  on  a  large  scale,  to  separate  gold 
from  such  alluvial  soils  as  contain  a  sensible  proportion  of  this 
valuable  metal,  vary  according  to  local  circumstances  and  the  tools 
that  may  be  at  hand.  Washmg  on  inclined  tables  is  sometimes 
followea  with  advantage,  as  in  Hungary,  where  a  long  plank  is 
employed  with  a  number  of  transverse  grooves  cut  in  its  surface. 
Something  of  the  nature  of  this  table  may  be  understood  from  the 
annexed  diagram  (fig.  242).  This  plank  is  held  in  an  inclined 
position,  and  the  sand  to  be  washed  put  in  the  first  groove ;  water 
IS  then  thrown  on  it,  when  the  gold  mixed  with  some  of  the 
sand  collects  usually  towards  the  lowest  furrow.  This  mixture  is 
removed  into  a  flat  wooden  basin,  and  by  a  peculiar  movement  of 
the  hand  the  gold  is  separated  entirely  from  the  sand.  The  stony 
ores  are  first  pounded  in  a  stamping-mill,  the  nature  and  mode  of 
action  of  which  will  be  described  in  a  future  paragraph. 
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View  of  a  3]ee|rinf  or  twin-uble  for  Kpinting  on*  after  uunping. 

963.  With  the  poorer  ores,  such  as  the  auriferous  eulphurete, 
whether  of  copper,  iron,  or  lead,  it  is  usual  to  adopt  the  procefls 
of  amalgamatioo,  either  after  roasting  or  without  suhmitting  them 
to  that  process.  This  method,  however,  belonging  strictl;  Ui 
metallurgy,  will  not  be  described  in  this  place,  since  at  present 
the  mechanical  processes  of  aeparating  the  metal  form  the  subject 
under  consideration;  and  as  in  the  Brazilian  gold  district  the 
processes  adopted  include  most  of  the  mechanical  contriTancea 
that  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced,  our  first  illustration 
will  be  chieflj  drawn  irom  that  couutiy. 

004.  At  the  commencement  of  the  mining*  system  in  the 
Brazils,  the  common  method  of  proceeding  was  to  open  a  square 
pit,  till  they  came  to  the  catealhof ;  this  they  broke  up  with 
pickaxes,  and  placing  it  in  a  wooden  Teasel,  broad  at  the  top 
and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  exposed  it  to  the  action  of  running 
water,  shaking  it  from  side  to  side,  tiU  the  earth  was  washed 
awar  and  the  metallic  particles  had  all  subsided.  Lumps  of 
gold  were  often  found  from  two  and  a  half  to  twelve  ounces  in 
weight,  while  a. few  weighed  25  to  88  ounces,  and  one  it  i» 
asserted  weighed  13  pounds ;  but  these  were  insulated  piec**, 
and  the  ground  where  they  were  discovered  was  not  rich.  All 
the  first  workings  were  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  in  the  table-land, 

*  "nt  vgrd  "  mine.*'  Id  dw  ilgnUlation  snicbfd  to  It  bj  Otr  inhfthitADti  of  Bmil,  catrrp 
■  dlBHail muing ta  tbit which  it  ImpoRi  la  Euiop*.    Wbilil  in  ths  IHttr  it  ixngaiUtt 

<rf Knriat,  orKmu  pbce  •ttgmUit  mitt  ciWiit,  whEiT  thtioil  ucampaHd  uf  lUuTuI  mitus. 

eouDtrr  !•  in  IndurUnl  •oil  in  which  (Old  ii  cDnUintd,  ud  Kcnu  to  miiiit  of  thf  fngDKnO  '^ 
ttlnawlleb  bm  btcn  by  HDienieuiihrokni  up,  rolled  ahautbr  the  (ctujDi/wuaiiiiciuu^. 
ud  burted  b;  it  wmaag  Oa  clari  which  hire  coupoMd  iu  btd.  There  ia,  bowenr,  ■  dlfc- 
enu  bMween  the  ■uriJeroni  gnTtl  in  the  niDiuituni  ind  that  Id  th«  liicn :  the  inib«Uid  uaa 
in  the  nuHmuia  eucalha  tn  rougti  ud  u(uUr,  but  in  thu  of  linn  Ihrj  m  mindtd. 
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or  flat  aUiELyial  banks  over  whicli  the  streams  had  at  one  time 
flowed. 

In  1724,  the  method  of  mining  had  imdergone  a  considerable 
alteration,  introduced  bj  some  natives  of  the  northern  coimtiT : 
instead  of  opening  the  ground  by  hand,  and  carrying  the  cascamo 
thence  to  the  water,  the  miners  conducted  water  to  the  mining- 
ground,  and,  washing  away  the  mould,  broke  up  the  cascalho  in 
pits  imder  a  fall  of  water,  or  exposed  it  to  the  same  action  in 
wooden  troughs ;  and  thus  a  great  expense  of  hiunan  labour  was 
spared. 

965.  The  mode  of  working  the  mines  of  Jaragna  is  more  sim- 
ple, and  may  be  easily  explained.     Suppose  a  loose  gravel-like 
stratum  of  rounded  quartzose  pebbles  and  adventitious  matter, 
incumbent  on  granite,  and  covered  by  earthy  matter  of  variable 
thickness.    TVuere  water  of  sufficiently  high  level  can  be  com- 
manded, the  ground  is  cut  in  steps,  each  20  or  30  feet  wide,  2  or  3 
broad,  aud  about  1  deep.     Near  the  bottom,  a  trench  is  cut  to  the 
depth  of  2  or  3  feet ;  on  each  step  stand  six  or  eight  negroes,  who, 
as  the  water  flows  gently  from  above,  keep  the  earth  continuaUy 
in  motion  with  shovels,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  liquid  mud 
and  washed  below.     The  particles  of  gold  contained  in  this  earth 
descend  to  the  trench,  where,  by  reason  of  their  specific  gravity, 
they  quickly  precipitate.     Worlanen  are  continually  employed  at 
the  trench  to  remove  the  stones  and  clear  away  the  surface,  which 
operation  is  much  assisted  by  the  current  of  water  which  falls  into 
it.     After  a  few  days'  washing,  the  precipitation  in  the  trench  is 
carried  to  some  convenient  stream  to  unaergo  a  second  clearance. 
For  this  purpose  wooden  bowls  are  provided,  of  a  funnel  shape, 
about  2  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  5  or  6  inches  deep.     Each 
of  the  workmen  standing  in  the  stream  takes  into  his  bowl  five  or 
six  pounds  weight  of  the  sediment,  which  generaUy  consists  of 
heavy  matter,  such  as  granular  oxide  of  iron,  pyrites,  ferruginous 
quartz,  and  often  precious  stones.     They  admit  certain  quantities 
of  water  into  the  bowls,  which  they  move  about  so  dexterously, 
that  the  precious  metal,  separating  from  the  inferior  and  lighter 
substances,  settles  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel.     They 
then  rinse  their  bowls  in  a  larger  vessel  of  clean  water,  leaving  the 
gold  in  it,  and  begin  again.    The  washing  of  each  bowlful  occupies 
from  five  to  eight  or  nine  minutes.   The  gold  produced  is  extremely 
variable  in  quantity  and  in  the  size  of  ito  particles ;  some  of  which 
are  so  minute  that  they  float,  while  others  are  found  as  large  as 
peas,  and  not  unfiequentlv  there  are  some  much  larger.    This 
operation  is  superintended  by  overseers,  as  the  result  is  of  con- 
siderable importance.    When  the  whole  is  finished,  the  gold  is 
placed  over  a  slow  fire  to  be  dried. 
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966.  It  is  considered  that  the  tedious  process  of  waBbing 
might  be  much  shortened  bj  using  a  machine  of  yerj  easy  oon* 
struction;  such  as  a  cylinder,  formed  of  bars  of  iron,  longitu- 
dinally placed,  and  nailed  to  circles  of  wood,  open  at  each  end,  and 
suspended  on  two  centres,  one  about  16  inches  higher  than  the 
other.  At  the  highest  end  the  ore  is  put  in  by  means  of  a  hop- 
per which  communicates  with  it.  The  bars  must  be  nailed  almost 
close  to  each  other  at  the  upper  end,  gradually  widening  to  the 
lower  end,  where  they  should  be  almost  half  an  inch  asunder. 
The  cylinder  ought  to  be  from  10  to  12  feet  long,  and  a  stream  of 
water  conducted  to  &11  upon  it  lengthwise ;  it  should  be  enclosed 
like  a  dressing-machine  in  a  flour-null,  and  be  subjected  to  a  very 
quick  motion.  The  portion  of  ore  containing  the  most  gold  will 
lall  through  near  the  upper  end ;  the  other  parts,  according  to 
their  comparative  fineness,  gradually  descending  imtil  nothing  but 
the  pebbles  fall  out  at  the  lower  end ;  the  earth,  &c.,  falling  into 
partitions  or  troughs  below  the  cylinder,  would  be  ready  for  oeing 
separated  from  the  gold  by  hand,  which  might  be  done  with  very 
lime  trouble.  Machines  of  this  kind  might  be  made  on  any  scale, 
and  if  generally  known  and  adopted,  would  save  human  labour  to 
a  ver^  great  extent.  A  further  improvement  might  be  made,  too, 
in  this  useful  apparatus ;  for  if  the  gold  washed  from  the  machine 
were  to  fall  upon  troughs  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  having  a 
channel  across  about  a  yard  from  the  upper  end,  all  the  gold 
would  precipitate  into  it ;  and  if  a  man  were  to  be  continually 
employed  in  agitating  the  water,  the  earthy  matter  would  run 
off,  leaving  only  the  gold  and  the  ferruginous  particles,  which 
might  be  separated  by  mercury.  Other  ingenious  and  more  com- 
plicated contrivances  are  known,  and  have  been  adopted  suocesa- 
fully  in  Siberia,  but  are  not  adapted  to  coimtries  where  labour 
is  costly. 

967.  The  only  miners'  tools  employed  in  Brazil  up  to  a  recent 
period  were  the  iron-bar  and  the  hoe,  but  the  common  miner's 
pick  would  in  many  cases  be  serviceable;  and  buckin^inms* 
would  reduce  the  matrix  much  more  effectually  than  beating  it 
with  stones.  In  many  instances,  hand-sieves,  if  not  too  costly, 
would  be  found  extremely  useful,  and  would  certainly  save  con* 
siderable  time  and  labour  in  washing. 

Mills  composed  of  heavy  irregular  stones,  resembling  those 
used  in  England  for  grinding  flints,  are  useful  in  reducing  many 
of  the  ferruginous  masses  and  softer  substances  which  contain 
gold ;  whilst  stamps  might  be  employed  where  the  gold  is  found 
in  hard  and  brittle  substances;  or  these  would  be  perhaps  as 

*  Bucking-irons  mn  pieces  of  iron  with  wooden  handles,  used  at  the  lead-miiiea  ia 
lo  bieah  the  ore  from  wnat  it  adheres  to. 
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effectually,  tbough  more  expensively,  pulverized  by  a  heavy  stone 
rolling  on  its  edge  and  worked  by  men*. 

968.  The  mining  operations  in  California  and  Australia  are 
still  on  a  somewhat  rude  scale,  and  there  cannot  be  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  large  quantities  of  gold  are  allowed  to  escape 
the  washings.  These,  however,  will  not  travel  far,  and  may 
reward,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  those  who  carry  on  ope- 
rations after  the  first  fever  of  gold-seeking  has  passed  away. 
A  good  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  first  proceedings  by  the 
following  extract  from  an  official  account: — The  day  was  in- 
tensely hot,  yet  about  200  men  were  at  work  in  the  fuU  glare 
of  the  sun,  washing  for  gold — some  with  tin  pans,  some  with 
close-wove  Indian  baskets ;  but  the  greater  part  had  a  rude  ma- 
chine, known  as  the  cradle.  This  is  on  rockers,  6  or  8  feet 
long,  open  at  the  foot,  and  at  its  head  has  a  coarse  grate  or 
sieve;  the  bottom  is  rounded  with  small  elects  nailed  across. 
Pour  men  are  required  to  work  this  machine;  one  digs  the 
ground  in  the  bank  close  by  the  stream,  another  carries  it  to 
the  cradle  and  empties  it  on  the  grate,  a  third  gives  a  violent 
rocking  motion  to  the  machine,  while  a  fourth  dashes  in  water 
from  the  stream. 

The  sieve  keeps  the  coarse  stones  from  entering  the  cradle,  the 
current  of  water  washes  off  the  earthy  matter,  and  the  gravel  is 
gradually  carried  out  at  the  foot  of  the  machine,  leaving  the  gold 
mixed  with  a  heavy  fine  black  sand  above  the  first  elects.  The 
sand  and  gold  mixed  together  are  then  drawn  off  through  auger- 
boles  into  a  pan  below,  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  alberwards 
separated  by  blowing  off  the  sand.  A  person  without  a  machine, 
after  digging  off  one  or  two  feet  of  the  upper  ground,  near  the 
water  (in  some  cases  they  take  the  top  earth),  throws  into  a  tin 
pan  or  wooden  bowl  a  shovelful  of  loose  dirt  and  stones ;  then 
placing  the  basin  an  inch  or  two  under  water,  continues  to  stir 
up  the  dirt  with  his  hand  in  such  a  maimer  that  the  running 
water  will  carry  off  the  light  earths,  occasionally  with  his  hand 
throwing  out  the  stones.  After  an  operation  of  this  kind  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  a  spoonful  of  small  black  sand  remains ; 
this  is  placed  on  a  handkerchief  or  cloth,  and  dried  in  the  sun ; 
and,  the  loose  sand  being  blown  off,  the  pure  gold  remains. 

969.  The  iron-bar,  the  pick,  and  the  shov^t,  are  all  the  tools 
that  can  well  be  needed  by  the  solitary  miner  to  raise  the  alluvial 
soil  that  seems  to  be  so  amply  supplied  with  the  precious  metal. 
The  chief  operation  requiring  mecnanical  ingenuity  is,  therefore, 

*  Iron  cyHnden  hardened  at  the  waxhot  br  sudden  cooling  aie  used  in  Coinwall  in  cniaUng 
tin  ores,  and  might  be  Terr  oaefhl  if  obtainable, 
t  The  miner's  fonn  oi  tiie  shoTet  is  Che  best,  consisting  of  a  simple  pan  of  a  conical  finm. 
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the  washing^  or  removing  the  useless  soil ;  and  this  may  be  done 
either  before  or  after  the  reduction  of  the  whole  mass  to  powder. 
No  doubt,  where  the  gold  is  in  tolerably  large  lumps  the  former 
is  the  more  productive,  because  less  time  is  wastea ;  but  nearer 
the  mouths  of  the  streams,  and  in  that  material  which  has  already 
been  coarsely  sifted,  there  wiU  remain  a  large  quantity  of  veiy 
rich  produce,  that  can  only  be  obtained  by  pounding  as 'well  as 
washing. 

970.  The  following  method  is  adopted  in  Chili  to  reduce  auri- 
ferous detritus  to  a  fit  state  for  washing : — A  streamlet  of  water 
conveyed  to  the  hut  of  the  gold-washer  is  received  upon  a  large 
rude  stone,  whose  flat  surface  has  been  hollowed  out  into  a 
shallow  basin,  and  subsequently  into  three  or  four  others  in 
succession.  The  auriferous  particles  are  thus  allowed  to  deposit 
themselves  in  these  receptacles,  while  the  lighter  earthy  atoms, 
stiU  suspended,  are  carried  off  by  the  running  water.  The  gold 
thus  collected  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  ferruginous  black  sand 
and  stony  matter,  which  requires  the  process  of  trituration.  This 
is  effected  by  a  very  rude  and  simple  grinding  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  two  stones,  the  under  one  being  about  8  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  slightly  concave.  The  upper  stone  is  a  large  spherical 
boidder  of  granite,  about  2  feet  in  diameter,  having  on  its  upper 
part  two  iron  plugs  fixed  opposite  each  other,  to  which  is  secured 
by  lashings  of  hide  a  transverse  horizontal  pole  of  wood,  about 
10  feet  long.  Two  men,  seated  on  the  extremities  of  this  lever, 
work  it  up  and  down  alternately,  so  as  to  give  to  the  stone  a 
rolling  motion,  sufficient  to  crush  and  grind  the  materiab  placed 
beneath  it.  The  washings  thus  CTOund  are  subjected  to  the  action 
of  running  water,  upon  inclined  planes  formed  of  skins,  by  which 
process  the  siliceous  particles  are  carried  off,  while  a  portion  of 
the  ferruginous  matter,  mixed  with  the  heavier  grains  of  gold,  is 
extracted  by  a  loadstone :  it  is  again  washed,  till  nothing  but  pure 
gold-dust  remains.  The  whole  process  is  managed  with  much 
dexterity ;  and  if  there  were  much  gold  to  be  separated,  it  would 
afford  very  profitable  employment ;  but  generally  the  smaJl  quan- 
tity collected  is  sufficient  only  to  afford  subsistence  to  a  few 
miserable  &milie8. 

8.  Tin  Streaming. 

971.  Stream-works  in  England  are  confined  to  the  ores  of  tin, 
which,  from  their  great  specific  gravity,  are  readily  separated  by 
the  action  of  running  water  from  the  lighter  sands  and  gravel 
with  which  they  are  associated.  The  ores  of  tin  worked  in  the 
Island  of  Banca,  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  are  entirely  obtained 
in  this  way,  and  the  quantity  of  ore  Drought  down  by  the  moirn- 
tain-torrents  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  mentioned  that  as 
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much  as  3500  tons  of  tin  have  been  exported  annually  from  that 
island  alone. 

The  operation  of  streaming  for  tin  is  extremely  like  that  re* 
quired  for  gold  in  auriferous  districts ;  but  the  resultant  material 
being  less  valuable,  a  larger  per-centage  of  ore  is  necessary. 

972.  In  our  own  country,  the  stanniferous  ^vels  of  Corn- 
wall are  not  usuaUy  upon  the  surface,  but  are  either  covered  with 
other  gravel,  or  with  clay,  sand,  or  peat,  which  require  to  be 
removed  before  the  fundsmiental  rock  is  reached  on  which  the 
tin-stones  rest.  The  gravel,  when  collected,  is  thrown  upon  an 
inclined  plane  upon  which  a  fall  of  water  is  conducted,  and  then, 
being  worked  about,  the  tin-stones  remain  upon  the  inclined 
plane,  while  the  lighter  stones  and  earth  are  washed  away. 

It  is  from  this  method  of  separating  the  ore  that  such  works 
have  been  caUed  stream-works.  GThey  are  of  comparativelv  small 
importance  in  reference  to  the  general  supply,  out  still  afford 
employment  to  a  number  of  the  poorer  miners. 

4.  Diamond-toashinff, 

973.  The  way  in  which  diamonds  are  obtained  is  by  digging  for 
them  in  the  beds  of  torrents,  or  among  the  mud  and  sand  brought 
down  by  periodical  rains,  where  the  detritus  accumulates  chiefly 
on  one  bank,  at  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  smaller  streams,  and 
in  the  low  shifting  islands  along  the  shore.  Diamonds  are  found 
in  India  in  the  river  Mahanadi,  from  Chunderpore,  where  the  river 
Maimd  joins  the  main  stream  to  Sohnpore,  the  Mahanadi  making 
a  sudden  bend  to  the  left,  and  producmg  an  extensive  mud-bank 
on  the  northern  shore.  On  tne  course  of  this  stream,  for  a 
distance  of  about  120  miles,  the  diamond-searchers  ply  their  trade 
from  the  time  when  the  rains  cease  until  their  periodical  return. 

The  process  of  exploring  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  only 
tool  employed  is  a  snarp  pickaxe.  Witn  this  the  men  dig  into 
every  promising  spot,  and  deposit  on  the  banks  of  the  river  all 
the  mud  and  sand  they  get  up.  There  it  is  looked  over  by 
women  and  children,  who  for  this  purpose  take  a  plank  5  feet 
in  length  by  2  in  width,  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  rim  on  each  side  3  inches  in  height ;  they  place 
this  plank  in  a  position  a  little  inclined,  just  enough  to  allow 
water  to  run  off,  heap  upon  it  the  mud  and  sand  dug  irom  the 
river,  and  continue  for  some  time  to  pour  water  upon  it.  As 
soon  as  the  water  runs  away  perfectly  clear,  they  look  over  the 
hard  stony  matter  which  is  left  upon  the  plank,  and  pick  out 
all  the  loose  pebbles  and  larger  pieces  of  gravel ;  these  they 
throw  away,  and  the  remaining  mass,  consisting  of  smaller  grains, 
they  remove  to  another  plank  of  the  same  form  as  the  first,  but 
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smaller,  and  spread  it  carefully  over  the  surface,  so  that  every 
particle  can  be  separately  examined ;  this  they  do  one  grain  at  a 
time,  throwing  away  all  that  is  merely  stone  or  gravel,  and  laying 
aside  every  particle  of  gold  or  ciystal  of  diamond.  They  usually 
contrive  to  place  the  board  so  that  the  sun  shall  shine  upon  it  at 
a  certain  angle  during  this  operation,  every  particle  being  thus 
well  illumined.  The  earth  chiefly  sought  after,  and  most  aocu* 
rately  examined,  is  a  red  ochrey  clay,  containing  a  small  proportaon 
of  oxide  of  iron ;  in  this  the  diamond  is  most  commonly  found ; 
though,  as  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  loose  mud,  the  whole 
is  well  washed  and  examined. 

6.  Amber. 

974.  Amber  is  found  in  nodules  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
nut  to  that  of  a  man's  head ;  but  the  latter  size  is  very  rare.  It 
is  also  met  with  on  some  sea-coasts,  and  near  the  mouths  of  some 
great  rivers.  It  has  been  found  in  Sicily,  Poland,  Saxony,  Sibe- 
ria, and  Ghreenland ;  also  in  our  own  country,  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast.  Even  some  of  our  clay-pits  have  yielded  it :  for  instance, 
in  one  near  St.  George's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Comer,  excellent 
specimens  have  been  found.  JBut  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
obtained  in  most  abundance  is  in  East  Prussia,  along  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic  between  Memel  and  Dantzic,  especially  along  the  §hate 
near  Konigsberg. 

Amber  can  seldom  be  obtained  by  mining  operations,  although 
pits  are  occasionally  sunk  in  sandy  downs  te  the  depth  of  more 
than  100  feet,  where  it  occurs  in  small  quantities.  The  usual 
mode  of  searching  for  it  is  to  explore  the  sea-coaste  after  storms, 
when  the  amber  is  found  in  nodules  rounded  by  the  sea,  in  a 
manner  similar  te  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore. 

6.  Mining  for  Coal. 

975.  The  principal  localities  in  which  coal  is  found,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  deposit  in  each  case,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  nature  of  the  various  kinds  of  coal  and  their  uses 
have  also  been  the  subject  of  description. 

There  are  two  exceedingly  important  matters  te  be  considered 
and  understood  before  proceeding  te  describe  the  method  of 
working  in  coal-mines,  and  these  matters  themselves  are  both 
eminently  practical,  both  strictly  dependent  on  that  class  of  pha»- 
nomena  studied  by  the  geologist,  and  both,  therefore,  propor  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  place,  as  connected  with  the  Geology  of 
practical  mining.  One  of  these  is  the  frequent  repetition  or  loss 
of  the  coal  strata  by  faults  and  dislocations,  and  the  other  is  the 
fact  that  those  beds  containing  valuable  fuel  capable  of  being 
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extracted  and  employed  for  economical  purposes,  are  very  rarely 
found  except  in  one  formation,  and  are  even  confined,  for  the 
most  part,  to  a  certain  part  of  that  formation,  so  far  as  practical 
mining  is  concerned;  this  being  the  case  not  only  in  our  own 
country,  but  wherever  extensive  deposits  of  coal  have  hitherto 
been  found  in  Europe. 

976.  The  latter  fact  is  one  the  knowledge  of  which  is  obtained 
by  experience  only,  and  as  to  a  certain  extent  it  partakes  of  the 
indeterminate  nattu«  of  all  negative  propositions,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  not  yet  fully  proved.  But  the  evidence,  if  not  com- 
plete, is  at  least  exceedingly  strong ;  and  the  degree  of  probability 
that  coal,  as  a  valuable  mineral,  is  confined  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  Pabeozoic  series  of  deposits  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  is  so 
great,  as  to  be  a  safe  guide  in  all  the  speculations  of  prudent  men. 
It  is  not  that  other  groups  of  strata  have  always  been  formed  at 
a  distance  from  land  richly  clothed  with  vegetation ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  some  (as  the  Wealden  formations)  are  entirely  of  fresh- 
water origin,  while  parts  of  the  carboniferous  system  seem  almost 
exclusively  marine ;  and  others  (as  the  beds  of  the  Lower  oolites) 
are  associated  with  sandstones  and  shales  loaded  with  vegetable 
remains.  Other  accumulations  of  ancient  vegetable  matter  are 
found  elsewhere,  and  indications  appear  in  several  of  them  of 
sandstones  and  shales,  ver^  similar  to  those  associated  with  the 
coal ;  but  the  coal  itself  is  always  absent  or  worthless,  and  a 
search  for  it  in  England  or  Western  Europe,  in  beds  of  the  Secondary 
or  Tertiary  period,  seems  sure  to  result  in  disappointment  and 
fiulure.  The  geologist  can  only  lav  this  before  the  practical  miner 
as  the  result  of  observation,  but  it  is  of  great  importance,  and  it 
is  a  case  in  which  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  Geology  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money, 
under  circumstances  where  tnere  was  not  from  the  first  any  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  success. 

Numberless  instances  might  be  quoted  of  vain  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  obtain  coal  in  other  rocks  than  those  of  the 
Newer  Palieozoic  period  in  Europe,  and  each  experiment  in  sue- 
cession  has  served  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  must  exist 
in  the  mind  of  every  observant  geologist,  that  there  are  few  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  in  this  matter.  We  have,  however, 
already  ^ven  an  account  of  one  remarkable  and  interesting  ex- 
ception in  America,  and  have  also  described  the  important  and 
valuable  coal-fields  of  India  and  the  East,  which  are  probably  of 
much  earlier  date.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  laW,  however 
general  in  some  districts,  is  only  of  local  application. 

977.  The  other  fact  to  be  considered  by  the  practical  miner,  is 
that  of  the  singularly  frequent  disturbances  thiSb  have  affected  the 
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beds  of  oottl  and  tbe  atnta  usocuted  with  them,  and  the  remarii- 
sMe  compUcation  of  the  fatilU  that  characterise  many  coal-fields. 
An  illuataktion  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  occurrence  o£  sach  faolts 
la  given  in  fig.  243.  It  mtut  not  be  supposed  that  the  e&ect  of 
THr  Kg.  248. 


Sectton  oCl  fnap  of  tulti. 
A,  B.  BndCnpnaat  thneawucf  eoiL 

these  disturbances  is  either  nnifonnl^  adrantweons,  or  ahvsjs 
disadrantageous  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the  miner ;  we  are 
indebted  to  such  disturbances  for  frequent  repetitions  of  tbe  same 
bed  of  coal  at  the  surface,  when  without  them  it  would  be  so  &r 
corered  up  by  newer  deposits  as  to  be  utterly  unattainable ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  a  valuable  seam  is  sometimes  carried  away 
entirely,  or  so  broken  as  to  be  worthless,  by  these  diBturfoanoea. 
If,  however,  the  miner,  in  prosecuting  his  labours,  or  the  mine- 
owner  in  following  what  he  considers  a  valuable  seam  of  coal,  is 
suddenly  stopped  by  coming  ia  contact  with  a  &ult,  and  finds  the 
coal  shilled  several  ^ards  above  or  below,  or  even  completely  lost, 
he  must  not  forget  that  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  these  very  shifts 
that  the  outcrop  has  taken  place  at  all  in  his  neigbbouriiood,  and 
that  the  coal  is  workable  in  the  district  in  which  he  is  interested. 
Another  advantage  is  sometimes  derived  &om  the  existence  of 
these  numerous  faults  in  coal  strata,  namely,  that  the  ch^ey  con- 
tents which  occupy  them  serve  as  cofier-dame,  preventing  the  body 
of  water  accumu]at«d  in  one  part  of  the  field  maa  flowing  into  any 
opening  which  might  he  made  in  it  from  another.  This  separstaon 
en  the  coal-field  into  small  areas  is  also  important  in  case  of  fire,  for 
in  this  way  the  combustion  is  prevented  from  spreading  widely,  and 
destroying,  as  it  would  otherwise  do,  the  whole  of  the  seam  ignited. 


978.  An  nutanoe  of  tbe  adnuitage  multing  from  tbe  praaoDoe  of  a  gnat 
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970.  The  chance  of  fire  is  not  bo  hypothetical  an  accident  as  mi^ht  perhaps 
be  thought.  Many  inHtanocw  are  on  record  of  fires  having  oooorrei^  sometimes 
spontaneously,  from  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  in  contact  with  moisture, 
Bometunes  fi^m  lightning,  and  sometimes  wilfully,  in  consequenoe  of  quarrels 
between  the  workmen  and  the  coal-owners.  When  coal-beds  have  once  been 
ignited  they  have  been  known  to  bum  on  slowly  for  many  years,  and  within 
the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  more  than  one  instance  of  eztensiye  sub- 
terraneous firoB,  which  have  destroyed  many  acres  of  coaL 

980.  One  of  the  most  simple,  though  not  the  least  important 
applications  of  geological  knowledge  in  mining,  is  exempufied  in 
the  case  of  a  coal-seam  cropping  out  in  a  ra&y,  since  there  are 
no  less  than  three  very  distinct  cases  that  may  occur,  and  the 
method  to  be  adopted  in  working  the  coal  must  be  contrived  with 
reference  to  the  geological  position  of  the  bed.  The  first  of 
these  is  when  the  dip  of  the  beds  is  less  than  the  angle  at  which 
the  valley  slopes,  both  being  in  the  same  direction,  in  which  case 
a  shaft  sunk  anywhere  on  the  rise  of  the  hill  will  reach  the  coal, 
the  seam  of  which  may  be  worked  safely  and  with  little  difficulty, 
the  newer  beds  being  always  the  highest  in  position.  Elsewhere, 
however,  where  the  dip  of  the  bed  is  greater  than  the  slope  of  the 
valley,  and  the  direction  is  still  the  same,  no  useM  result  would 
be  attained  by  sinking  on  the  rise,  above  the  spot  where  the  coal 
has  once  been  seen,  as  only  older  beds  come  out  on  the  rise  of  the 
hill.  Both  in  this  case  and  the  former  the  outcrop  of  the  coal 
may  occur  at  about  the  same  height  on  the  rise  of  the  hill,  the 
alteration  of  the  dip  of  the  strata  being  the  only  point  of  difference 
apparent. 

The  third  case  in  which  it  is  important  to  understand  the  geo- 
logical position  of  the  coal  strata  is  when  the  slope  of  the  viQley 
is  in  a  different  and  nearly  contrary  direction  to  the  dip  of  the  beds. 
In  this  case  the  newest  and  not  the  oldest  beds  appear  the  highest 
in  position  on  the  hlLL-side,  and  the  coal  may  safely  oe  looked  for  at 
a  calculable  distance  below  the  surface. 

981.  Having  considered  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  coal,  let  us 
next  proceed  to  make  out  under  what  conditions  it  can  be  most 
convenientlv  extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  as  these 
conditions  aepend  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the  coal  itself,  partly 
on  the  thickness  of  the  Deos,  and  partly  on  their  depth  below  the 
surface  at  the  place  of  working,  and  on  the  dip  of  the  strata,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  between  the  North  of  England 
coal-fields,  where  the  beds  are  of  moderate  thickness,  exceedmgly 
bituminous,  and  worked  at  great  depths,  and  the  carboniferous 
deposits  in  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Wales, 
where  they  are  either  enormously  thick,  contain  less  gas,  or  can 
be  conveniently  obtained  firom  depths  much  less  considerable. 
We  may  conveniently  begin  with  the  Newcastle  coal-field« 
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982.  When  by  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  tlie  geology  of  &  di« 
strict  there  is  a  prtm/Lfacie  probability  of  coal  being  present 
beneath  the  surface,  the  first  operation  to  be  undertaken  before 
opening  a  coal-mine  is  usually  that  of  baring  to  discoYor  the  most 
advantageous  spot  for  sinking  a  shaft  and  extracting  the  ooaL 
This  is  often  necessary,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  various  systems 
of  faults,  and  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  determining  with  cer- 
tainty the  prospects  of  sinking. 

The  operation  of  boring  is  generally  effected  with  a  kind  of 
chisel,  which  being  attached  to  an  iron  rod  by  means  of  a  screw, 
and  worked  by  a  uttle  temporary  machinery  erected  on  the  anr^ 
fiGu;e,  makes  its  way  bv  altemate  chopping  and  scooping,  the  accu- 
mulation of  rubbish  being  taken  out  from  time  to  time  by  an 
auger,  as  the  chisel  becomes  clogged.  Successive  lengths  of  rod 
are  screwed  on  as  the  work  advances,  and  the  nature  of  the  strata 
gone  through  is  determined  with  considerable  facility  and  certainty 
by  examining  the  fragments  brought  up  by  the  auger. 

983.  When  in  this  way,  or  from  previous  knowledge  of  the 
district,  it  is  decided  where  a  shaft  shall  be  sunk,  this  important 
work  has  next  to  be  commenced. 

The  shafts  in  the  North  of  England  are  usu^y  cylindrical  or 
elliptical,  and  the  smallest  diameter  is  about  10  feet.  The  smaller 
shafts  are  generally  divided  throughout  into  two  compartments  by 
an  air-tight  wall  of  separation  (a  brattice) ;  but  the  larger  ones, 
which  have  a  diameter  of  as  much  as  15  feet,  are  sometimes 
divided  into  three  parts.  One  of  the  compartments  is  in  this  case 
made  use  of  for  drawing  the  coal  to  the  surface,  another  for  the 
drainage  of  the  mine,  and  a  third  for  ventilation,  conveying  to  the 
surface  the  air  that  has  passed  through  the  workings. 

Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  sinking  a  shaft 
is  a  work  of  considerable  time  and  expense,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
line  a  great  part  of  the  interior  with  bricks  to  prevent  the  loose 
and  incoherent  strata  from  falling,  or  being  washed  in ;  but  it 
rarely  happens  that  any  depth  of  shaft  can  be  sunk  without  meet- 
ing with  springs  of  water,  which  sometimes  empty  themselves  into 
the  workings  to  an  extent  which  it  would  at  first  appear  hopeless 
to  contend  against.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  safety  to  be  obtained 
without  lining,  with  a  strong  framework,  that  part  of  the  shaft 
which  passes  through  the  loose  permeable  sands.  This  lining  of 
the  shaft  is  called  tuhbingy  and  many  pits  around  Newcastle  and 
elsewhere  (where  extreme  durability  is  required,  and  no  expense 
is  spared  to  obtain  this  object)  were  formerly  lined  throughout 
with  3-inch  boards  nailed  to  a  circular  wooden  framework, 
called  a  crib^  which  was  firmly  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  pit  at 
convenient  distances.    But  this  method,  although  it  has  been 
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known  to  keep  out  a  pressure  of  water  equal  to  100  lbs.  on  the 
sauare  inch,  is  not  considered  so  safe'  as  the  metal  tubbing  now 
aaopted  in  all  difficult  works.  In  some  recent  shafts  as  much  as 
forty  fathoms  of  a  pit  have  been  completely  lined  with  a  strong  cast- 
iron  casing. 

984.  The  depth  of  the  shaft  must,  of  course,  vary  indefinitely ; 
but  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field  it  is  rarely  less  than  twenty-five 
fathoms,  or  150  feet.  The  most  common  depth  is,  however,  much 
greater  than  this,  pits  being  sometimes  sunk  to  300  fathoms  (1800 
feet),  and  an  expense  of  upwards  of  £50,000  having  been  incurred 
in  some  cases  before  a  workable  seam  of  coal  has  been  reached. 

The  most  remarkable  and  enterprising  work  of  this  kind  on  record,  is  a  sink- 
ing at  Monk'Wearmouth  Ck>llieiy,  near  Sunderland,  commenced  in  1826, 
through  the  capping  of  magnesian  mnestone.  The  lower  beds  of  the  magnesian 
limestone  and  the  lower  new  red  sandstone  here  overlap  the  coal-measures,  and 
at  the  place  of  sinking  their  thickness  was  known  to  be  upwards  of  300  feet. 
At  a  depth  of  880  feet  accordinelj  the  coal  strata  were  reached,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  spring  was  tapped,  which  poured  water  into  the  workings  at  the  rate  of 
8000  gallons  per  minute.  This  fearful  influx  was  kept  under  by  a  steam-engine 
of  200  horse  power,  and  the  work  was  made  secure  bv  a  strong  metal  tubbing, 
and  carried  on  successfully,  though  not  without  considerable  (Ufficulty. 

On  entering  the  coal-measures,  however,  a  new  and  unexpected  check  was 
experienced.  No  calculation  had  been  made  for  the  extra  thickness  of  the 
uppermost  coal  strata  in  those  parts  where  the  upper  beds  had  been  protected 
fit>m  denudation.  This  was  found  to  require  a  much  deeper  sinking  than  had 
been  expected ;  and  the  difficulties  were  increased  when,  at  the  depth  of  1000 
feet,  a  malifeedery  or  spring  of  water,  was  tapped.  Additional  expense  and 
great  loss  of  time  were  thus  caused ;  but  the  proprietors  persevered,  and  con- 
tinued the  sinking  to  the  depth  of  1578  feet,  where  they  were  rewarded  by 
reaching  a  seam  of  considerable  thickness  and  value.  This  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  Bensham  seam,  and  they  therefore  continued  the  work  to  the 
'<  Button,"  the  most  valuable  of  alL  The  expense  of  this  pit,  including  the 
necessary  preliminary  operations,  could  not  have  been  less  than  £100,000,  and 
at  least  ten  years  elapsed  before  any  result  was  obtained.  Other  more  suc- 
cessful and  less  expensiye  sinkings,  also  to  an  enormous  depth  and  through  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  have  been  since  concluded  in  the  neighbourhood. 

985.  It  is  usual  in  the  deeper  workings  to  have  but  few  shafts, 
owing  to  the  great  expense  of  sinking ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  coal-viewers,  that  in  this  way,  inde- 
pendent of  all  economical  considerations,  the  deep  workings  are 
more  conveniently  and  perfectly  drained  and  ventilated,  and  that 
the  general  work  of  the  mine  goes  on  better.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  opinion  seems  hardly  reasonable  when  the  great 
extent  of  the  underground  works  to  be  thus  ventilated  is  taken 
into  consideration.  In  some  mines  upwards  of  seventy  miles  of 
passages,  more  than  100  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
are  only  provided  with  one  pit,  not  above  12  or  14  feet  in  dia- 
meter, for  ventilation,  drawing  coals,  pumping  water,  and  every 
operation  necessary  between  the  surface  and  the  works. 
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It  is  rarely  neoessaiy  in  the  coal-fields  in  the  middle  or  irest  of 
England,  or  in  Wales,  to  sink  so  deep  for  the  coal,  or  undertake 
such  costl J  works  in  order  to  obtain  it ;  but  the  method  of  sink- 
ing is,  of  course,  the  same.  In  many  pUioes,  howeyer,  it  is  found 
more  eonyenient  to  sink  a  number  of  pits  of  smaller  size  tium  one 
large  one,  and  in  this  way  to  ayoid  the  extensiye  underground 
operations  required  in  the  North  to  effect  the  TentUation  of  such 
mines  as  haye  only  a  single  shaft.  The  thickness  of  the  coal  in 
Staffordshire  also  renders  it  expedient  to  resort  to  methods  of 
working  on  a  different  principle  from  that  foU^ed  in  the  New- 
castle coal-field,  and  these  methods  will  require  to  be  spoken  of 
separately. 

986.  l?he  shafl  being  sunk,  it  is  usual  to  driye  two  galieries,  or 
leyels,  the  one  along  a  horizontal  line  on  the  strike  of  the  ooal- 
seam,  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  this  on  the  rise  of  the  bed. 
The  former  is  called  the  drifts  or  water-course,  and  has  important 
reference  to  the  drainage*  of  the  mine,  and  the  latter  is  the  wimmimg 
headway^  or  main  thorough&re  through  which  the  coal  is  con- 
yeyed  to  the  shaft  when  extracted  from  the  galleries  afterwards 
cut.  These  two  principal  and  preliminary  cuttings  are  usually  of 
considerable  dimensions  (from  9  to  12  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  hieh), 
admitting  of  the  passa^  of  loaded  waggons  and  horses,  and  &ey 
are  almost  always  provided  with  a  tram  or  pair  of  rails.  In  the 
shallower  mines,  and  where  a  second  shaft  is  sunk,  the  new  shaft 
opens  at  the  extremity  of  the  winning  headway,  and  yentilatioii  is 
at  once  established. 

987.  The  method  of  working  must  be  decided  on,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  chance  of  explosion  from  certain  gases  afierwaids 
to  be  described,  but  also  after  all  possible  information  has  been 
obtained,  and  calculation  made  as  to  the  sustaining  power  of  the 
roof  and  floor,  the  strata  aboye  and  below  which  the  coal  is  depo- 
sited. For  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  although  so  long 
as  the  coal  remains  in  its  place  there  is  no  extraordinary  preaaure, 
eyery  part  being  equally  and  proportionably  sustained,  yet  so 
soon  as  the  excavation  has  commenced,  and  empty  spaces  are  left, 
the  T-oof,  if  sufficiently  coherent,  causes  the  whole  superincumbent 
weight  to  press  on  tnose  portions  of  coal  that  may  be  left  in  the 
mine,  which  in  that  case  act  as  pillars,  and  will  ineyitably  be 
crushed  if  their  dimensions  and  haraness  are  inadequate. 

If,  now,  the  roof  consist  of  hard  sandstone  and  the  floor  of 
soft  clay,  the  pressure  downwards  will  tend  to  displace  and  force 
up  the  floor,  and  fill  up  the  spaces  left  by  removing  part  of  the 
coal.  K,  on  the  other  hand,  the  roof  be  soft,  it  will  sink  io,  and  if 
both  roof  and  floor  are  moderately  hard  and  tough,  they  may,  after 
a  time,  meet  each  other  midway.    The  surface  of  the  ground  abore 
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Binking  in,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  result  called  a  creep  is  some- 
times produced,  and  much  iujury  is  occasionally  done  to  buildings, 
&c.  on  the  surface. 

988.  Having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  coal 
itself,  and  of  its  floor  and  roof,  it  becomes  a  most  important  problem 
to  be  solved  by  the  coal-viewer,  how  far  he  can  safely  proceed 
in  taking  away  the  coal,  and  in  what  way  the  maximum  of  produce 
can  be  obtained,  with  the  minimum  of  danger  and  loss. 

In  the  Newcastle  coal-field,  where  the  coal  is  fuU  of  gas,  where 
the  best  seams  are  worked  at  very  great  depths  below  the  surface, 
and  where  the  strata  associated  with  the  coal  are  often  soft  and 
incoherent,  it  is  usual  to  extract  the  coal  by  cutting  a  number  of 
galleries  parallel  to  each  other,  and  iutersected  by  others  at  right 
angles — ^thus  isolating  between  four  such  galleries  a  pillar  of  coal 
whose  dimensions  vary  according  to  circumstances. 

In  the  description  already  given  of  the  first  operations  of  mining 
after  the  shaft  is  sunk,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  two  levels,  the 
drift  and  toinmng  headwojf,  are  first  completed,  and  after  this  other 

falleiies  are  sometimes  driven  parallel  to  the  winning  headway, 
^hese  galleries  are  of  different  dimensions ;  the  larger  ones,  which 
are  9  or  10  feet  wide,  are  called  boards,  and  they  are  intersected 
by  other  galleries  at  right  angles  to  them  whose  dimensions  are 
not  quite  so  large,  and  which  are  called  narrows.  The  pillars  of 
coal  left  between  these  galleries,  in  Newcastle  workings,  must  be 
from  eight  to  nine  jbt&  thick,  and  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century  this  method  was  the  only  one  employed  in  deep  workings, 
at  least  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  coal  being  left  in  the  mine. 

989.  About  fifty  years  ago,  however,  an  attempt  was  made,  for 
the  first  time,  to  remove  a  part  of  the  pillars,  and  a  method  was 
devised  by  which  half  the  remaining  coal  was  obtained,  and  after- 
wards, this  method  succeeding,  alternate  rows  of  pillars  were  abs- 
tracted, and  sometimes  even  half  the  intermediate  ones.  Lastly, 
Mr.  Buddie  invented  the  method  called  panel-work,  by  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  coal  may  be  obtained  with  safety. 

This  method  consists  in  dividing;  the  mine  iuto  districts  or 
panels^  separated  fix»m  one  another  by  walls  of  coal  forty  or  fifty 
yards  thick,  and  extracting  the  coal  from  each  of  such  panels  iu 
Buooession,  usually  beginning  with  the  one  most  distant  from  the 
shaft,  and  completely  shutting  off  all  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  miue  as  soon  as  any  panel  is  worked  out.  Large  pillars 
are  at  first  Idft  between  the  boards  (which  are  four  yi^ds  wide) 
and  the  transverse  galleries  (two  yards  wide),  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  pillars  are  about  twelve  yards  by  twenty-four.  As  soon  as 
the  galleries  are  finished,  and  the  work  of  removing  the  piUars 
commences^  the  roof  is  at  first  supported  by  stout  props  of  Scotch 
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fir,  and  when  these  are  abo  taken  away,  the  roof  fallB  in ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  workings  are  kept  under  perfect  control  so  far  as 
ventilation  is  concerned,  and  any  part  can  at  very  short  notice  be 
shut  off  from  the  current  of  air  runnine;  through  the  whole  mine, 
should  such  an  arrangement  be  requirea. 

The  great  advantase  of  Mr.  Buadle's  plan  is,  that  while  a  large 
proportion  of  the  wnoie  bed  of  coal  may  be  by  its  means  ex- 
tracted, the  ventilation  is  generally  well  preserved,  and  the  risk  of 
danger  from  accumulations  of  gas  in  old  workings  almost  entirely 
avoided,  because  these  old  workings  can  be  completely  cut  off 
from  the  mine  as  soon  as  they  become  in  a  dangerous  state.  The 
technical  name  for  such  workings  is  pillar  and  Btall^  or  hoard  and 
pillar  working. 

990.  Such  being  the  method  of  working  in  mines  where  there 
is  danger  to  be  anticipated  from  the  presence  of  inflammable  or 
explosive  gases,  let  us  next  shortly  consider  the  nature  of  the 
different  and  simpler  contrivances  followed  in  those  districts  where 
the  coal  is  not  fiery,  and  where  the  associated  beds  are  sufficiently 
hard  and  coherent  to  support  themselves  without  fear  of  accident. 
These  are  caUed  long-wall  methods. 

In  the  Yorkshire  collieries  there  is  something  of  the  regularity 
observable  in  the  mines  of  the  Newcastle  coal-neld,  but  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  coal  is  worked  out  at  first,  and  only  a  wall  of 
coal  is  left.  At  least  two  pits  or  shafts  are  sunk,  communicating 
with  each  other  by  a  gallery  called  the  drift.  From  the  lower,  or 
engine-pit,  a  gallery  is  cut  on  the  strike,  or  water-level,  and  IflEe- 
wise  another  from  the  working-pit,  and  these  are  called  respect- 
ively the  water-gate  and  the  horse-gate.  Prom  the  bottom  of  the 
working-pit  a  main  gallery  is  also  driven  on  the  rise  of  the  ooal, 
and  this,  which  corresponds  to  the  winning  headway  of  the  North 
of  England,  is  here  c^ed  the  main  hoard-gate.  Other  galleries, 
parallel  to  this,  are  also  cut,  and  the  coal  is  then  worked  &om  the 
intermediate  pillars,  leaving  only  a  narrow  wall,  and  allowing  the 
roof  to  fall  in  after  those  temporary  props  are  removed  which 
supported  it  while  the  works  were  advancing. 

991.  In  Staffordshire,  again,  where  the  seam  of  coal  is  of 
extreme  thickness,  and  consists  in  fact  of  several  beds  united,  the 
method  is  somewhat  different,  as  there  only  a  few  irregular  pillars 
and  an  occasional  wall  of  coal  are  left.  Little  re^rd  is  here 
paid  to  those  conditions  which  are  Justly  considered  as  of  the 
most  vital  importance  in  the  mines  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field. 

992.  The  system  of  ventilation  must,  of  course,  be  nearly  the 
same  in  its  general  plan,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  mine  to 
which  it  is  adapted ;  and  therefore  in  describing  the  most  com* 
plicated  and  perfect  arrangements  of  this  kind,  as  carried  on 
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in  the  fieiy  seams  of  Newcastle  and  its  neighbourhood,  it  ^-ill 
hardly  be  necessary  to  mention  the  smaller  degree  of  the  same 
care  and  attention  paid  in  the  less  dangerous  workings  of  other 
districts. 

Perhaps  it  is  advisable,  before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  yentila- 
tion  of  ooal-minee,  that  the  reader  should  be  maae  aoqnainted  with  some  tech- 
nical terms  often  used. 

A  brattice  is  a  wall  of  separfition.  Brattices  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  per- 
manent, and  separating  a  shaft  into  two  or  more  divisions,  in  which  case  it  is  a 
strong  parapet  wall,  sometimes  as  much  as  8  feet  thick ;  or  temporary,  and 
consisting  only  of  a  framework  of  8 'inch  deal,  readily  moved  to  any  part^  of 
the  undl^ground  workings.  A  piece  of  tarpauling  will  often  be  found  serving 
the  purpose  of  a  temporary  brattice. 

Stoppings  are  walls  made  of  brick,  stone,  or  timber,  and  their  object  is  to 
prevent  the  current  of  air  from  passing  in  a  given  direction.  Thev  are  of  oon- 
siderable  thickness,  and  in  many  oases  consist  of  two  stout  brick  waUs,  with 
many  yards  of  rubbish  between  them. 

Trap-doort  are  moveable  substitutes  for  stoppings  in  the  great  thorough&res 
of  the  workings.  They  are  of  several  kinds ;  as  main-doorSf  which  are  in  sets 
of  two  or  three,  and  always  fixed  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  provided  with 
boys  to  open  them  upon  a  signnl,  and  take  care  that  two  of  the  same  set  are 
never  open  at  the  same  time.  Man^doorB  are  of  small  size,  and  communicate 
with  this  dangerous  parts  of  a  mine.  Sketh-doort  are  those  which  purposely 
allow  a  certam  degree  of  leakage ;  and  shftm-doori  are  a  kind  of  trellis*  work, 
only  intended  to  check  the  current  of  air.  Swing-doors  are  sometimes  placed 
between  two  main-doors. 

The  air-course  is  a  general  name  for  the  air  traversing  workings  where  ven- 
tilation is  going  on.  The  fresh  air  descending  into  the  mine  is  called  the  "  in- 
take" and  that  which  ascends,  after  having  passed  through  the  workings,  is  the 
*^ return"  A  crossing  is  where  a  current  of  air  crosses  another  current  by 
means  of  an  arch  or  small  timnel. 

That  part  of  a  mine  which  is  not  included  in  the  principal  ventilation  is 
called  the  waste, 

998.  There  are  various  modes  of  inducing  the  current  of  air 
by  which  the  ventilation  of  mines  is  to  be  effected,  but  the  most 
common  is  by  rarefaction,  a  powerful  furnace  being  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  upcast  pit.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered safe  to  resort  to  such  an  expedient  for  the  whole  of  the 
air,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  gas  poured  out  in  the 
workings ;  and  when,  owing  to  this  or  any  other  reason,  the  fur- 
nace cannot  be  used,  a  hot  cylinder  has  been  substituted,  or  a 
current  of  air  produced  by  throwing  a  column  of  water  into  the 
downcast  shaft,  or  by  pumping  out  the  air  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump  or  steam-jet  from  the  upcast ;  but  all  these  are  partial  and 
unperfect  contrivances,  and  have  many  great  disadvantages.  The 
simple  furnace  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  the  most 
convenient  method  of  producing  the  required  current ;  and  the 
portion  of  the  air  in  a  dangerous  state  may  be  conveved  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  by  a  contrivance  called  the  dumb 
fumaee. 

y5 
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The  effect  of  a  large  fire  at  the  bottom  either  of  a  shaft  or  of 
a  division  of  the  shaft  is  to  add  considerably  to  the  rarefaction  of 
the  air  as  it  passes  out  of  the  mine,  and  in  this  way  to  produce  a 
rapidly  ascending  column  of  hot  air,  whose  place  is  immediately 
supplied  by  a  rush  of  cold  air  fix»m  the  surface,  and  this  cold  air 
passing  down  another  pit,  or  another  compartment  of  the  shaft,  and 
through  the  workings,  is  gradually  wanted  and  vitiated,  until  at  last 
it  reaches  the  furnace,  and  itseli  becomes  the  ascending  column. 

994.  The  quaniily  of  air  pasaing  into  a  mine  Taries  Tory  oonaiclflraUj, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  workings,  aad  the  extent  to  wfaioh  the 
down-cnnrent  ia  distributed  into  diffisrent  diyisions  or  panels  of  the  mine.  As 
an  example  sufficient  to  give  a  dear  idea  of  the  principlfi  of  yentilataon  bj 
splitting  the  air  when  underground,  we  may  mention  the  case  of  the  Hetton 
OolUeiy,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  experi- 
ments have  lately  been  made  which  are  recorded  by  Mr.  N.  Wood*.  In  this 
mine  there  were  two  seams  worked,  and  one  that  was  formetly  wqitod 
— ^two  downcast  shafts  and  one  upcast,  the  former  about  12  fiaet  aad  the  latter 
14  feet  diameter  $  and  three  furnaces  at  the  bottom  of  the  upcast,  mth.  about 
9  feet  wide,  and  about  4  tdet  length  of  grate-bars.  The  depth  of  the  i^oaat 
and  one  downcast,  150  fathoms,  and  of  the  other  downcast,  176  fiithoms. 

The  quantity  of  air  introduced  into  the  mine  by  the  action  of  these  fumaoes 
was  168,850  cubic  feet  per  minute,  at  a  cost  of  about  eight  tons  of  coal  per  day. 
The  rate  of  motion  of  the  air  was  1097  feet  per  minute. 

This  whole  current  is  divided  by  splitting  into  sixteen  cuirente  of  above 
11,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  having,  on  an  average,  a  course  of  four  miles  and 
a  quarter  each.  The  distance  is,  however,  irr^ular,  the  greatest  length  of 
course  being  nine  miles  and  one-tenth.  The  effective  velocity  of  the  coitctit 
in  the  actual  workings  of  the  mine  is  much  checked  by  the  multiplicatian  of 
passages,  the  friction,  and  other  causes,  and  is  thus  reduced  to  from  3  to  6  leeC 
per  second  $  the  smaller  quantity  being  about  the  maximum  rate  attainable  by 
the  natural  current  in  a  small  mine,  where  there  will  generally  be  frtnn  1  to  S 
feet.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  miniTniiTn  quantity  of  fresh  air  required 
for  the  support  of  life  in  a  mine  is  about  15  or  18  cubic  liset  per  miBiito  for 
each  man  employed. 

995.  The  current  of  air  once  obtained,  is  conducted  through 
the  passages  of  the  mine  by  various  contrivances,  consisting  of 

Eermanent  stoppinjg^s  of  brick  and  rubbish,  temporary  doors  and 
rattices,  or  partitions,  and  partial  orifices  or  McalingM,  The  ar> 
rangement  oi  these  is  a  matter  of  detail,  varying  in  each  mine, 
and  often  in  different  parts  of  the  mine :  it  depends  alao  conaider- 
ably  on  the  mode  of  working  adopted. 

996.  Having  said  so  much  on  the  methods  of  ventilating  coal- 
mines, we  may  conclude  with  a  few  words  descriptive  of  ^e 
process  actually  followed  by  the  miner  in  extracting  the  coal. 

The  working  tools  of  the  collier  are  few  and  simple,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  different  forms  of  theptcA;,  the  most  useml  of  which  is  a 
kind  of  mattock,  with  both  ends  of  the  head  pointed.     Besides 

•  Report  of  Lofdi*  Committae  on  Aeddentt  in  Coal  Mina,  1840.    Qn.  I8l<  d  mq. 
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this,  chiselfl  of  yorious  kinds,  crowbars,  hammers,  and  wedges, 
make  up  almost  the  whole  list. 

The  coal  is  in  almost  all  cases  readily  detached  by  blasting,  and 
is  then  easily  broken  up  into  cubical  masses  by  taking  adyantage 
of  the  natural  joints  or  yertical  cracks  which  trayerse  it,  and 
which  occur  generally  in  sets  parallel,  and  at  right  angles  to  one 
another.  Besides  these,  the  coal  is  also  characterized  by  what  are 
called  partifui9,  parallel  to  the  stratification  of  the  beds.  The 
usual  method  of  getting  the  coal  is  by  blasting*,  and  this  is  effected 
by  piercing  the  lower  part  of  the  seam  with  a  hole  about  an  inch 
in  Aameter  and  a  yard  deep,  into  which  the  charge  is  inserted  in 
cartridges,  and  the  hole  is  afterwards  plugged  with  coal-dust. 
When  the  blast  has  been  fired,  the  coal  is  broken  up  by  the 
hewer,  who  is  usually  paid  according  to  the  number  oi  tubs  or 
oorres  he  is  able  to  ml.  These  coryes  are  conyeyed  on  tram-roads 
through  the  mine,  and  ultimately  lifted  by  machinery  to  the  sur- 
face. The  men  employed  in  actually  getting  the  coal  are  called 
heioersy — ^the  loaded  waggons  or  coryes  are  conyeyed  along  the 
tram  by  lads  called  putters,  as  far  as  the  principal  galleries,  or 
headways,  and  are  there  receiyed  into  waggons  caUed  rolleySy 
seyeral  of  which  being  attached  together,  they  are  drawn  by  a 
horse  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

997.  Miners  are  generally  lighted  by  candles,  which  they 
carry  with  them  and  attach  to  the  wall  of  coal  near  their  work, 
b^  a  fragment  of  soft  clay.  Since  howeyer  it  happens  that  all 
bituminous  coal  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  infiammable  gas, 
usually  carburetted  hydrogen  (pT^e-damp),  which  is  giyen  off  on 
the  exposure  of  a  fresh  surface  of  the  coal,  and  is  often  pent  up 
in  creyices  and  set  free  by  ordinary  workings,  or  by  an  accidental 
arriyal  at  a  fault, — and  smce,  too,  this  gas  is  explosiye  in  certain 
states  of  mixture  with  atmospheric  air,  a  considerable  risk  is  thus 
incurred,  which  has  too  often  resulted  in  accidents,  amongst  the 
most  frightful  that  can  be  imagined.  Attempts  haye  been  made 
at  yarious  times  to  remedy  the  eyil  by  the  introduction  of  lights 
which  should  not  explode  the  gas ;  and  of  all  contriyances  of  this 
kind  the  lamp  inyented  by  Sir  Humphry  Dayy,  and  thence  called 
'*  the  Dayy-lamp,"  is  the  most  generally  adopted,  and  on  the  whole 
the  most  effectual. 

998.  The  composition  of  the  inflammable  gas  exuded  from  coal  and  present 
in  coal-mines,  is  a  matter  too  important  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  We 
append  the  latest  and  most  oareral  analysis  or  specimens  of  this  gas,  collected 


*  In  Mme  cum  the  ooal  htm  to  be  obtained  wilboat  hi— ting,  owing  to  the  qoantitjr  of  inflam- 
mable gas  that  la  preaent.  and  aome  kinda  of  coal  are  too  much  broken  by  the  escploaion  to 
vender  tnat  proeeaa  deabmble.  In  auch  eaaea  the  coal  la  lint  nnderholedf  by  icmovin^r  with  the 
pidK  the  lamer  part  of  the  leam,  aa  far  in  aa  can  be  reached,  and  then  by  wedgea  at  the  top  of  the 
aeam  large  block*  are  eaaUy  brought  down. 
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by  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  from  (Gateshead  and  Killingwortli  GoQiarf  (Nefwcaatle 
coal-field),  the  former  from  the  Five-quarter,  and  the  latter  from  the  Benaham 
seam.    The  analyseiB  are  by  Professor  GMbam*. 

Oateahead.  KUUngwoith. 

Speciflc  grayity 0*5802  0*6406 

Carburetted  hydrogen  gas    94*2  82*5 

Nitrogen 6*6  16*5 

Oxygen  TS  1*0 

100*0  100-0 


The  proportion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  or  fire-damp,  neeceoaiy  to  be 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  in  order  to  render  it  explosible,  is  about  one-four- 
teenth part.  Witn  this  admixture  there  is  danger,  and  the  danger  increases  as 
more  fire-damp  is  added,  until  the  mixture  reaches  its  maximum  of  explosi- 
biUty,  at  which  time  the  proportion  yaries  from  one-ninth  to  one-eighth.  The 
risk  of  explosion  is  not  so  great  when  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of  tbe  noxious 
gas,  and  when  as  much  as  one-fourth  part  of  the  mixture  is  composed  of  it,  it 
will  no  longer  explode,  but  begins  to  be  infiammable. 

999.  The  principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  2)acy- 
lamp  are  simple,  being  first,  that  no  mixture  of  the  fire-damp  with 
common  air,  however  dangerous,  conveys  an  explosion  tlurough 
tubes,  the  diameter  of  which  is  less  than  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch ;  and,  secondly,  that  these  explosive  mixtures  need  a  much 
stronger  heat  for  their  explosion  than  mixtures  of  common  inflam- 
mable gas,  since  neither  charcoal  nor  iron  at  a  red  heat  will  pro- 
duce this  efiect,  which  requires,  indeed,  that  iron  be  raised  to  a 
white  heat.  Pimuing  this  discovery,  Sir  H.  Davy  found  that  the 
length  of  the  small  tubes,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  explode 
dai^erous  gases,  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  that  a  metallic 
gauze,  in  which  this  length  was  merely  the  thickness  of  a  fine 
wire,  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  oy  surrounding  the  light  of  a 
lamp  entirely  bv  wire-gauze  whose  meshes  are  siuiciently  small, 
any  explosion  tnat  may  take  place  within  the  lamp  will  not  be 
communicated  to  the  outside,  and  the  lamp  may  be  safely  carried 
where,  otherwise,  approach  would  be  impossible.  The  size  of  the 
mesh  for  this  purpose  is  from  ^th  to  ^th  of  an  inch,  and  twenty- 
eight  wires,  or  784  apertures  to  the  square  inch,  are  found  a  de- 
fence perfectly  sufficient.  It  should,  nowever,  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  even  such  a  lamp  ought  not  to  be  used  carelesslv  in 
any  dangerous  atmosphere ;  for,  although  perfectly  secure  when 
at  rest,  it  is  certain  that  a  rapid  motion,  such  as  would  be 
communicated  by  the  swing  of  tue  arm  during  a  hurried  transit 
throug^h  the  mine,  mi^ht  produce,  and  possibly  has  produced,  an 
explosion.     The  principal  objection  to  the  Davy-lamp,  and  indeed 

*  Msm.  of  Cbem.  Soe.  of  London,  vol.  iii.  p«  7* 
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to  all  the  other  safety-lamps,  arises  from  the  small  quantity  of 
;;  light  difiused,  and  the  consequent  dislike  of  the  miners  to  it.     No 

contrivance,  however  perfect,  can  by  possibility  exclude  the  chance 
of  accident,  and  the  gross  and  almost  inconceivable  carelessness 
of  men  whose  daily  occupation  leads  them  into  the  most  immi- 
nent danger  cannot  be  overcome,  and  can  with  great  difficulty  be 
imderstood  by  those  not  in  the  habit  of  constant  commimication 
with  them. 

1000.  The  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  poured  out  into 
the  workings  of  some  mines  is  very  considerable  and  constantly 
varying.     Some  seams  of  coal  are  much  more  fuU  of  ffas  than 
1  others,  and  in  working  these,  which  are  technically  called  fiery 

seoTns,  it  is  not  imcommon  for  a  jet  of  inflammable  air  to  issue  out 
at  every  hole  made  for  the  reception  of  the  gunpowder  previously 
'^  to  blasting.     In  the  celebrated  WaUsend  Colliery,  in  an  attempt 

made  to  work  the  Bensham  seam  (an  attempt  terminated  by  a 
'  '  fearful  accident),  Mr.  Buddie  says,  in  evidence  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons*, "  I  simply  drilled  a  hole  into  the  solid 
coal  and  stuck  a  tin  pipe  into  the  aperture,  surrounded  it  with 
clay  and  lighted  it,  and  I  had  immediately  a  gas  light ;  the  quan- 
tity evolved  from  the  coal  was  such,  that  in  every  one  of  those 
places  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  a  candle  and  then  could  set 
a  thousand  fissures  on  fire ;  the  whole  face  of  the  working  was  a 
gas-pipe  from  every  pore  of  the  coal.*'  Aiber  a  mine  has  been  for 
some  time  opened,  the  gas  drains  off,  at  least  partially,  and  the 
danger  from  this  cause  diminishes. 
^  1001.  But  besides  the  gas  thus  steadily  and  constantly  forced 

'  into  the  workings  of  a  mine  by  a  fiery  seam  of  coal,  there  is  always 

danger  of  sudden  discharges  m  if  from  great  reservoirs,  rushing 
out  from  some  fissure  or  small  opening  in  large  quantity  and  with 
considerable  noise. 

These  jets  are  met  with  in  mines  perfectly  ventilated,  and  they 
occur  sometimes  from  the  roof^  sometimes  from  the  floor  of  the 
mine,  and  still  more  fr^quentlv  when  small  faults  are  reached  in 
the  course  of  working.  Several  collieries  in  the  North  of  England 
are  remarkable  for  constant  discharges  of  this  kind,  which  are 
collected  and  conveyed  by  a  tube  the  nearest  way  to  the  upcast 
shaft. 

1002.  The  introduction  of  the  Davy-lamp,  as  an  ordinary  light 
for  fiery  mines,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  and  it  requires 
to  be  considered  first,  whether  it  is  pracncable ;  secondly,  whether 
it  would  be  absolutely  effectual ;  and  thirdly,  whether,  even  if  not 
absolutely  effectual,  it  is  still  on  the  whole  advisable.  These  are 
aU  points  that  ought  to  be  carefully  investigated  ;  since,  if  advisa- 

•  ParliaineaUry  Report.    Acddenta  in  lines,  18S5.    If  inntei  of  Kvidence,  Qn.  M06. 
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ble,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of  the  lamp  should  be  raienllj 
enforced,  under  heavy  penalties.  Let  us  consider  the  mief  eir- 
cumstances  of  the  case : — 

It  is  certaiDly  practicable.  In  the  Wallsend  pit  there  ^were,  at 
one  time,  180  Daries  in  constant  daily  use.  It  is  true  t^iat  they 
show  a  slight  diminution  of  light  as  compared  with  candles ;  but 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  men  from  preferring  to  work 
with  the  Davy  at  the  same  wages  where  the  coal  is  more  easily 
broken  (more  tender)  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  roof 
on  the  pillars.  In  some  of  the  Prussian  and  Belfi:ian  minee,  and 
in  one  (the  Walker  Colliery)  in  the  Newcastle  district,  no  open 
lights  whatever  are  used.  In  neither  case  have  accidents  hap- 
pened which  could  not  be  at  once  satisfactorily  explained ;  and  ui 
the  mines  on  the  Saare,  in  Germany,  which  are  very  fiery,  sevenl 
hundred  safety-lamps  have  been  in  use  for  twenty-two  years, 
during  which  time  only  two  explosions  have  occurred.  In  one  of 
them  three  meshes  of  the  gauze  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  heat ;  in 
the  other,  there  had  been  a  Ml  of  the  roof  of  several  tons,  which 
had  broken  the  lamp. 

To  use  Davy-lamps  entirely,  in  fiery  mines  in  the  Newcastle 
coal-fields,  would  also  be  a  very  trifling  expense;  not,  indeed, 
amounting  to  more  than  a  few  hundrea  pounds  a  year  in  any 
mine.  All  that  is  needed  is  an  ample  supply  of  good  lamps ;  a 
few  quick-sighted  steady  men  to  give  out  the  lamps  to  the  hewers, 
and  lock  them  after  examining  each  gauze,  and  to  receive  them  at 
the  close  of  the  work*. 

•  The  regulationa  in  th«  Wallsend  Colliery  are  rafflcient  to  show  the  peifecdy  practicaUc 
nature  of  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  and  are  produced  here  as  a  uaeful  illnstratioa. 

-      Orden  reapecHng  the  Davf  Lampe  inmBeat  Wmtbend  CoOierp, 

I .  No  workman  of  any  deaeription,  whether  orerman,  deputy,  hewer,  or  any  one  ■Imliiw.  ■ 
allowed  to  use  a  lamp  in  the  broken,  without  its  haring  been  previously  i>*«ti»iTy»ii  and  lodbed  by 
the  lamp-keeper  or  deputy. 

3.  No  one  haying  dutfge  of  a  Davy-lamp  la  allowed  to  inteitee  with  it,  in  any  wny  whiltm. 
beyond  the  necessary  trimming  of  the  wick. 

8.  Should  any  accident  happen  to  the  lamps  whilst  in  use,  by  which  either  the  oil  is  raOt  nan 
the  gauae,  or  in  any  other  way  rendered  unsafe,  they  are  to  be  immediately  taken  to  the  Pnvytoy 
at  the  station  appointed  by  tne  viewer  of  the  colliiery,  and  not  again  used  until  they  have  been 
properly  deansea  and  eKamined  by  the  lamp-keeper  or  deputy. 

4.  In  case  of  any  sudden  discharge  of  gas,  by  wnich  the  lampa  may  become  <tled  witlifliCi,itis 
strictly  ordered  that  all  lamps  are  to  be  instantly  withdrawn,  and  not  again  introduced  uktil  the 
workings  are  pronounced  sue  by  the  overman  or  deputy  in  charge  of  the  pit. 

6.  In  case  of  any  person  having  charge  of  a  Davy-lamp  losing  hb  light,  he  is  immedinleiy  to 
take  it  himself  to  the  Davy  boy,  and  is  not  allowed  to  send  it  by  any  ouer  person,  and  is  not  to 
remove  any  of  the  stationary  lamps  in  the  going  boards,  as  that  will  deprive  the  pattci*  of  their 
light. 

0.  Smoking  tobacco  is  strictly  prohibited  in  the  broken ;  and  peraona  widung  to  smoJBe  ansl 
come  to  the  out-by  side  of  the  lamp  station,  and  on  no  aecount  attempt  it  in  the  worioaga. 

7.  No  candle  or  naked  light  to  be  taken  nearer  the  broken  than  the  lamp  station. 

8.  No  putters,  way-deaners,  atone-lads,  drivers,  or  others,  are,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  to 
carry  a  lamp  during  their  work.  A  sufficient  number  of  lamps  will  be  hung  m  the  going  bonrds 
and  waggon- way,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  boys  carrying  lamps. 

9.  It  IS  particularly  requested  that  any  person  witnessing  any  improper  treatment  of  A^  laooqK 
or  any  other  infringement  of  these  orders,  by  the  boys  or  others,  will  fmme<fiately  give  mferma- 
tion  to  the  overman  or  deputy  in  charge  of  the  pit;  andaaialbrniationolaByiiegiaetorimpnBpcr 
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1003.  But,  in  the  next  place,  it  will  be  asked,  whether  the  use 
of  the  Davy-lamp  is  an  absolute  safeguard;  and  this  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  since,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
accidents  may  possibly  occur,  in  two  or  three  wavs,  even  if  the 
Davy  is  in  good  condition,  and  is  being  fairly  used.  Sir  H.  Davy 
himself  was  aware  of,  and  stated  this  fact. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  lamp  is  liable  to  accident 
are,  however,  these : — 1st.  Exposure  to  a  jet  of  gas,  whether  ex-> 
plosive  or  pure,  after  the  carbonic  acid  ^  at  the  bottom  of  the 
uunp  has  been  removed.  This  is  readily  illustrated  by  forcing 
the  gas  issuing  &om  a  common  street  pipe  through  the  sides  of 
the  kunp  in  a  burning  state.  2nd.  Exposure  to  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  of  pure  hydrogen,  or  of  olefiaat  gas,  with  the 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  as  it  is  commonly  found  in  mines. 
It  is  said  bv  some  chemists  that  these  gases  are  occasionally  pre- 
sent in  coal-mines ;  but  we  have  the  authority  of  Henry,  Thomson 
and  Davy,  and  more  recently  of  Professor  Gn^m  and  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  for  stating  that  they  are  not  found  in  the  explosive  gases 
of  the  North  of  England,  or  elsewhere  as  examined  by  them. 
3rd.  By  the  burning  of  small  fragments  of  coal  adhering  to  the 
gauze.  This  is  rather  assumed  as  possible  than  distinctly  known. 
It  was  tried  by  Davy  with  street  gas,  but  the  result  was  doubtful. 
4th.  By  the  falling  of  fragments  of  coal,  &c.,  from  the  roof^  and 
consequent  breaking  of  the  lamp.  These  are  all  cases  in  which 
the  Davy-hunp  may,  it  is  said,  be  the  means  of  causing  an  accident 
from  explosion ;  and  some  of  them  would  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
the  improved  lamps  of  various  kinds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mav 
be  saia  that  the  experiments  made  by  mixture  of  street  gas  with 
common  air  are  not  altogether  satisfactorv,  since  the  gas  produced 
from  the  distillation  of  coal  is  more  explosive  than  common  coal 
gas  in  mines,  and  is  explosive  at  lower  temperatures.  It  requires 
that  careful  comparative  experiments  should  be  made  with  speci- 
mens obtained  from  mines,  in  order  to  determine  this  and  other 
points  of  the  same  kind. 

1004.  With  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  the  different  safety- 
lamps  that  have  been  introduced,  the  shielded  Davy  may  be  said 
still  to  keep  its  place.  In  its  great  simplicity,  its  proportions 
and  portabiuty,  and  in  its  being  the  best  known  to  the  miner, 
this  lamp  must  be  considered  U)  possess  many  advantages  over 
any  other ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  greater  degree  of 
safety  is  really  and  effectually  produced  by  any  other  contri- 

treatment  of  the  hmn  u  abaolutdy  neeeuuy  for  the  better  protection  againit  accident,  a  reward 
of  ten  ahiJUinga  mil  oe  fwid  by  the  owners  to  the  infonner,on  the  conviction  of  the  offending 
party. 

10.  Any  pcTMm  being  oonyicted  of  breaking  any  of  the  above  rulea,  to  be  lumnumed  before  a 
magiatrate,  or  diacfaarged»  at  the  option  of  the  viewer  of  the  ooUiery. 
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ranee*.  It  has  been  now  nsed  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  in  almost 
eyery  case  where  danger  was  known — and  how  Sequent  these  cases 
are,  those  only  are  aware  who  have  visited  the  mines  themselyes. 
It  has  been  trusted  implicitly,  even  to  foUy,  by  the  superior  oiBoera 
of  the  mines,  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  doubtful  cases, 
and  where  it  was  well  known  that  explosive  mixtures  existed.  In 
by  for  the  greater  number  of  the  two  hundred  pits  in  the  Newcastle 
coal-fields,  the  proper  officer  proceeds  at  least  once  eveir  day,  with 
this  instrument,  through  the  districts  actually  worked,  before  they 
are  visited  by  the  men ;  and  every  week  or  rortnight  through  the 
rest  of  the  mine  where  the  gas  is  most  likely  to  accumulate.  And 
if  occasionally — and  it  is  a  very  rare  case — ^there  has  been  an  ex- 

?losion  where  no  other  cause  could  be  fairly  assigned  than  the 
>avy-lamp,  we  ought  not  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the  innu- 
merable instances  in  which  it  has  proved  itself  to  be,  when  pro- 
perly used,  a  sufficient  safeguard. 

1005.  Explosions  in  coal-mines  horn  fire-damp  have,  for  many 
years  past,  oecome  of  serious  importance,  horn  their  frequency, 
and  the  lar^e  number  of  lives  often  sacrificed.  They  occur  in  all 
our  coal-fields,  and  are  certainly  not  less  numerous  now  than 
formerly.  Any  facts  concerning  them  are  interesting,  and  may 
be  important;  so  that  the  following  details  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  recorded  explosions  may  be  acceptable.  Of  these  explo- 
sions, eighty-two  happened  on  four  days  of  the  week,  and  nineteen 
only  on  the  remaining  three ;  the  order  being  as  follows : — ^Tues- 
day, twenty-five  ;  Friday,  twenty ;  Monday,  nineteen ;  Thursday, 
eighteen;  Saturday,  eight;  Wednesday,  six;  and  Sunday,  five. 
Out  of  sixty-three  whose  dates  are  known,  twenty-nine  occurred 
in  the  four  months  from  September  to  December,  both  inclusive ; 
and  thirty-four  in  the  remaming  eight  months.  Out  of  thirty,  as 
many  as  twenty-three  were  when  the  wind  was  either  N.W.,  W., 
S.  W.,  or  S.,  and  only  seven  when  the  wind  was  from  the  remain- 
ing quarters ;  most  of  these  (five  out  of  the  seven)  being  when 
the  wind  was  S.E.  Other  statistical  facta  have  been  recorded,  but 
no  general  conclusion  seems  derivable. 

1006.  But  coal-mine  accidents  are  not  confined  to  explosions ; 
and  water  as  well  as  air  becomes  sometimes  a  dangerous  enemy. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  in  the  year  1815  seventy-five  persons 
were  drowned  in  the  Heaton  Mam  Colliery;  the  old  workings 

*  The  Mueteler  lamp,  highly  appreeiBted  in  Belginnit  to  greatly  mote  complicated  than  the 
Davy,  and  has  not  been  much  oaed  an  thia  cmintry.  A  part  of  the  gaiise  is  replaeed  with  fcliMs, 
and  there  ia  a  small  chimney  within  the  lamp,  prerenting  exploaiont  of  a  dangerooa  ahnwyhim 
from  taking  place  inside,  laore  light  is  pren,  but  the  lamp  is  heavy,  and  seenu  Uusly  to  get 
out  of  order.  If  any  other  ingenious  eontnvances  have  been  aunested— all,  no  doubts  impvorv- 
menta,  in  one  sense,  of  the  Davy,  but  none  of  them  so  univeraauv  applicable,  Tite  Oeordie,  as 
it  is  called,  has  a  glass  defence  outside  an  ordinary  Davy ;  and  this  form,  adapted  by  If  r.  George 
Slaphenaon  the  celebiated  engineer,  is  stall  used  in  the  KiUingworth  pit,  where  he  worked. 
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of  another  oollierv  in  wUch  the  water  had  accumulated  rushinp^ 
into  the  works,  woich  were  carried  on  in  ignorance  of  the  proxi- 
mitj  of  these  old  mines.  Accidents  of  this  kind  have  also  fre- 
quently happened  in  other  coal-fields ;  and  some  years  ago  one  of 
the  prmcipal  collieries  of  Whitehaven,  carried  on  under  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  was  suddenly  and  completely  destroyed  by  the  in- 
cursion of  the  sea  into  the  workiogs. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  accidents  of  this  kind  on 
record  occurred  in  1833,  in  an  extensive  Scotch  colliery,  of  which 
the  workings  were  so  much  injured  by  the  irruption  of  a  riV^r  into 
them  as  to  be  afterwards  almost  useless. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  two  gentle- 
men fishiag  in  the  river  G-amock,  observed  nearly  opposite  to 
where  they  were  standing  a  slight  eruption,  which  they  supposed 
at  first  was  occasioned  by  the  leap  of  a  salmon ;  but  a  gurgling 
noise  which  succeeded  led  them  to  suspect  that  the  water  had 
broken  into  one  of  the  coal-mines  surrounding  the  spot.  With 
this  idea  they  hastened  to  the  nearest  pit-mouth  to  give  warning ; 
but  their  notice  was  neglected,  as  too  improbable  to  be  worth 
attending  to.  Before  long  the  workmen  were  found  to  be  making 
their  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  several  of  them  being  up  to 
their  nodes  in  water  when  they  reached  it.  All  of  them,  however, 
escaped  with  life ;  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  siuface  they 

Eroceeded  to  check,  if  possible,  the  rush  of  water  into  the  mine, 
y  filling  the  cavity  in  the  bed  of  the  river  with  straw,  clay,  &c. ; 
but  their  efforts  were  vain,  for  the  water  continued  to  pour  in 
steadilv  till  the  followLn^  afternoon,  when  a  large  space  of  the 
bed  of  the  river  was  broken  through,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
stream  was  in  a  short  time  engulied,  its  bed  being  left  dry  for 
more  than  a  mile.  The  river  was  affected  by  the  tides,  and  this 
engulfinent  took  place  at  low  water;  but  as  the  tide  rose  the 
sea  entered  with  prodigious  force,  and  the  sight  was  impressive 
beyond  description;  the  water  continuing  to  pour  in,  till  the 
whole  works,  extendiag  for  many  miles,  were  completely  filled,  and 
the  river  resumed  its  ordinary  appearance. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  this  taken  place,  than  the  pressure  of 
the  water  in  the  pits  became  so  great,  that  the  confinecTair,  which 
had  been  forced  back  into  the  nigh  workings,  burst  through  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  a  thousand  places,  and  many  acres  of 

g'ound  were  seen  to  bubble  up  Hke  the  boiling  of  a  caldron, 
reat  quantities  of  sand  and  water  were  also  thrown  up  like 
showers  of  rain,  during  a  period  of  five  hours ;  and  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  was  laid  under  water,  by  which  from  five  te  six  hun- 
dred persons  were  entirely  deprived  of  employment. 

1007.  Many  other  accidents  occur  besides  those  of  fire  and 
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water,  and  some  of  them  are  occasionally  fstsl ;  but  as  tbej  are, 
for  the  most  part,  dependent  on  local  circumstances,  and  must  be 
looked  on  rather  as  ordinary  casualties,  which  cannot  be  entirelj 
prevented,  and  belong  more  or  less  to  all  kinds  of  emplo jment,  I 
shall  not  here  detain  the  reader  by  dwelliog  upon  them. 

Those  connected  with  the  imperfection  of  machinery — such  as 
the  bursting  of  steam-boilers,  the  breaking  of  ropes,  disarrange- 
ment of  the  winding  machinery,  and  others — are  gradually  be- 
coming fewer,  and,  with  proper  care,  may  be  reduced  to  a  verf 
small  number ;  but  as  long  as  coal-mines  continue  to  be  worked 
so  long  will  there  be  a  succession  of  victims  to  the  fire-damp,  a 
^'monster"  which  no  art  of  man  is  ever  likely  to  render  harmless. 

1008.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  reader 
the  vast  importance  of  coal  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  in- 
terest of  every  one  to  discover  and  make  use  of  such  stores  of 
wealth,  when  they  exist  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  a  country  like  England,  deprived  of  any  lai^  quantity  of 
wood  by  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  replacement  of  forests 
by  corn-fields,  where  should  we  obtain  means  for  enduring  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  op  enjojring;  any  comforts  at  our  homes, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  supplies  of  this  material,  conveyed  along 
our  shores  by  numerous  snips,  and  transported  on  every  line  c^ 
railway  P 

But  we  must  look  further.  Where  would  be  our  manufactures 
— ^where  would  be  our  iron,  the  staple  of  all  manufactures,  if  there 
were  not  abundant  and  cheap  supplies  of  valuable  fuel  where  the 
ores  of  this  metal  occur  P 

Without  coal,  coidd  this  country  have  advanced  beyond  its 
condition  many  centuries  ago — could  there  have  been  education — 
could  there  have  been  printed  books  available  for  the  multitude — 
eoidd  there  have  been  food  and  raiment  for  ourselves — or  could 
science  have  advanced  P  Must  not  England  have  remained  in  the 
backfi^roimd,  its  inhabitants  unable  to  exercise  that  intellectual 
activity  which  they  have  exerted  in  placing  their  country  in  ad« 
vance  of  the  whole  world  P 

Without  coal  there  could  have  been  no  extensive  use  of  steam^ 
even  if  the  vast  power  of  that  agent  had  been  discovered.  With* 
out  steam  and  uron,  where  should  we  now  be  in  the  advance  of 
civilization  over  the  world  P  Coal  is  indeed  the  indispensable 
food  of  all  industry.  It  is  a  primary  material,  by  whose  aid  we 
engender  force,  and  obtain  power  sufficient  for  any  purpose  that 
has  yet  been  imagined. 

1009.  Marvellous  indeed  are  the  results  obtained  from  those 
materials  which  form  the  great  carboniferous  series  of  deposits 
as  developed  in  England.    In  a  small  strip  of  countryi  in  an  area 


of  less  than  six  or  eight  thousand  square  miles,  which  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  would  foe  passed  over  abnost  without  remark  by 
the  practical  man,  the  poutician,  and  the  statistician — ^we  find 
grouped  together  a  multitude  of  laj^ge  towns,  a  population  of  some 
millions  of  people,  having,  perhaps,  more  influence  on  the  comforts 
of  civilized  man  throughout  the  world  than  could  elsewhere  be  found 
in  a  space  often  times  that  amount.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  other  gieat 
maniuacturing  and  commercial  towns  of  England,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  capital,  are  similarly  placed  wiui  reference  to  geo- 
logical position.  Hie  coal  and  iron  of  the  carboniferous  rocks 
form  still  the  magnet  towards  which  the  other  desirable  things 
of  this  world  are  attracted,  and  they  determine  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  towns,  not  only  in  England,  but  elsewhere  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America  also.  In  France,  Belgium, 
and  G^ermany,  we  everywhere  see  towns  rising  up  into  manufac* 
turing  importance,  where  fuel  and  iron  exist  beneath  the  soil ;  and 
rarely  indeed  has  it  been  found  possible  to  produce  any  great  im- 
provement in  these  respects,  except  where  Nature  has  pre-ordained 
it  by  giving  these  sources  of  true  riches.  It  is  now  well  known, 
that,  however  valuable  in  themselves  other  rarer  natural  products 
may  be,  enormously  greater  benefit  arises  to  a  people  from  the 
poesession  of  those  materials  which  either  enter  mto  every  manu- 
facture, and  are  soiurces  of  power,  or  which  are  greatly  increased 
in  value  by  being  subject  to  many  processes  to  render  them  more 
generally  useful,  without,  at  the  same  time,  causing  them  to  be 
taken  out  of  consumption*. 

6.  Iron  Mining, 

1010.  The  common  ores  of  iron  in  the  British  Islands  are  regu* 
larly  bedded  either  with  the  coal-measures  or  with  rocks  of  some- 
what newer  date,  and  are  worked  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
thin  seams  of  coal,  near  which  they  are  often  found.  Of  the  earthy 
carbonates  there  are  two  kinds,  the  clay  band  and  the  black  band, 
the  latter  much  richer  in  iron  than  the  former,  and  usually  con- 
taining a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  to  allow  of  its  being  roasted 
without  the  addition  of  much  fuel.  Its  black  colour  is  derived 
from  the  presence  of  coal,  and  the  aspect  of  this  and  of  some  of  the 
clay  ores  is  so  unlike  that  of  iron  ores  elsewhere,  that  some  ex- 
perience is  needed  to  detect  their  presence.  They  are  chiefly 
valuable  where  they  can  be  worked  with  or  near  coal,  and  near  the 
limestone  whidi  is  required  as  flux  in  smelting  the  ore.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  Scotch  seams  of  black  band  and  clay  band,  although 
often  unprovided  with  other  than  thin  beds  of  bad  coal,  have  ae" 
rived  their  importance.    The  Scotch  carboniferous  series  includes 
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several  distinct  beds  of  excellent  limestone,  worked  in  the  same 
pits  with  coals  and  ironstone.  YaLuable  ores  of  iron  are  obtained 
in  Enghmd,  not  only  from  the  coal-measures,  but  also  from  the 
older  rocks  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  from  the  Lower  carbonifranous 
rocks  of  Lancashire,  Durham,  Cumberland,  and  elsewhere,  and 
also  from  the  New  red  sandstone,  the  Lias  and  the  Oolites.  Simi- 
lar deposits  exist  in  the  Lower  greensand. 

1011.  The  extreme  importance  of  the  iron  manufacture  in  £q* 
gland,  Wales  and  Scotland  at  the  present  time,  and  the  g^wing 
necessity  of  discovering  fresh  sources  of  supply  of  iron  ores  of 
fair  quality,  conveniently  situated  for  smelting,  justify  the  inser- 
tion here  of  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  ores  at  present  ob- 
tained m  the  British  Islands.  Their  value  can  onl^  be  estimated 
by  taking  into  account  the  circumstances  under  which  they  oocnr, 
the  vicinity  of  coal  to  bum,  and  lime  to  flux  them ;  the  exiatenoe 
or  otherwise  of  railway,  canal,  or  ship  communication  dose  at 
hand ;  the  cost  of  labour ;  the  relative  facility  of  extraction  frt>m 
the  bed ;  and  numerous  other  points.  Thus  in  some  cases  a  band 
of  ironstone  of  2  inches,  or  even  less,  will  pay  well  for  extraction, 
while  elsewhere  10  or  12  inches  of  the  same  kind  of  ore  would 
be  valueless. 

1012.  The  ironstones  (oxides  of  iron)  obtained  from  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  largely  exported  thence  to  the  iron-makine^  districts, 
are  found  in  true  vems,  and  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  pres^it 
chapter.  Those  called  tpathote  (sparry  carbonates  of  iron)  are  chiefly 
from  veins  containing  moreor  less  lead.  The  htmnMtesoccMr  in  large 
cavities  or  clefts  in  the  carboniferous  limestone,  existing  sometimes 
in  deposits  of  enormous  magnitude  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
also  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  South  Welsh  coal-fleld.  The 
clay  ironstones  (black  and  yellow  argillaceous  ores  often  with  car- 
bon, and  consisting  of  impure  carbonates  and  oxides)  are  found  in 
England  and  Wales  in  the  beds  overlying  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, and  in  Scotland  throughout  the  whole  carboniferous  series. 

1018.  The  hffimatite  of  T^itehaven  lies  in  masses  of  irregular 
dimensions,  varying  in  thickness  up  to  as  much  as  60  feet,  and  is 
for  the  most  Dfurt  a  dense  mass  of  red  ore,  subdivided  by  irregu- 
lar and  nearly  vertical  joints.  Kidney  iron  ore,  quartz  ciystab, 
calc-spar  and  arragonite  are  occasioniuly  found  in  cavities.  The 
underlying  rock  is  ^nerally  a  shale,  but  there  is  often  a  thin 
pebble  conglomerate  mtervening.  Limestone  overlies  the  hematite 
as  a  roof.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  hsBmatite  is  bedded,  but 
this  is  highly  improbable,  and  it  most  probably  occupies  hollows 
produced  m  the  limestone  by  contraction,  elevation,  ana  subsequent 
wearing  away  by  water.  When  the  ore  is  worked  as  a  mine, 
galleries  are  driven  out  from  the  shaft  14  or  15  feet  in  height, 
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forming  "  rooms  "  with  substantial  pillars  left  between  them,  and 
after  a  certain  area  has  been  prepared  in  this  way  the  pillars  are 
robbed,  the  roof  falls,  and  the  land  above  sinks  aown  and  often 
becomes  the  site  of  pools  of  water.  Other  "  dish-shaped  *'  reposi- 
tories have  been  opened  under  superficial  drifts ;  and  in  one  mine  at 
Soanhead,  between  Dalton  and  toe  coast  of  Cumberland,  there  are 
two  connected  basins  of  this  kind,  in  which  "  you  may  proceed  400 
or  500  feet  in  either  direction  in  one  solid  mass  of  ore,  and  nothing 
has  yet  been  seen  of  the  bottom  of  it*."  In  these  cases  only  a 
small  extent  can  safely  be  worked  irom  a  shaft,  and  accidents  from 
tlie  falling  in  of  the  roof  are  very  liable  to  occur. 

The  hsBmatites  yield  60  to  66  per  cent,  of  iron,  almost  entirely 
in  the  state  of  peroxide.  They  contain  usually  from  5  to  6  peV 
cent,  of  silica,  with  very  minute  quantities  of  alumina,  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, and  occasionally  manganese,  arsenic  and  lead.  There  are  also 
traces  of  phosphoric,  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids.  An  ayerage  of 
several  specimens  analysed  shows  upwards  of  90  per  cent,  of  per- 
oxide of  uron. 

1014.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean  the  ore  is  obtained  from  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  and  millstone  grit,  and,  like  that  of  the 
northern  district,  is  hsematitic.  This  ore  yields  30  to  40  per  cent., 
and  is  raised  extensively  for  shipment  to  South  Wales.  It  lies  in 
deposits  called  by  the  miners  "cAwriw  "  or  ^'pocketSy*  and  as  the 
ore  is  cut  away,  natural  pillars  and  arches  of  limestone  are  left 
supporting  the  roof  in  a  variety  of  grotesque  forms  and  combina- 
tions. The  contents  of  the  chums  vary  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity, producing  a  picturesque  irregularity  in  the  mine-works, 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  even  courses  of  the  coal  strata. 
Accidents  happen  very  frequently  in  these  mines,  from  the  miners 
neglecting  to  prop  un  the  roof  with  timbers  as  they  proceed. 
The  supply  of  ore  proaucible  is  almost  unlimited,  and  its  quality 
is  ver^  good.  The  pockets  are  sometimes  of  great  extent,  and 
contain  many  thousand  tons  of  ore. 

1015.  The  beds  of  clay  ironstone  interstratified  with  the  coal, 
the  sandstones  and  the  shales  of  the  coal-measures,  are  usually 
raised  from  the  same  pit  as  that  by  which  the  coal  is  extracted. 
The  thickness  of  the  ore,  however,  being  ^neraUy  only  a  few 
inches,  it  is  worked  in  a  manner  somewhat  different. 

Near  Bilston,  in  the  South  Staffordshire  district,  there  are  as 
many  as  seven  seams  containing  ironstone,  all  distinguished  by 
local  names,  but  many  of  them  not  more  than  5  or  6  inches  in 
thickness,  and  alternating  with  claystones  not  containing  iron. 
Two  of  the  ironstone  bands  are  thicker  and  more  valuable  than 
the  rest,  and  they,  as  well  as  all  the  others  that  are  worked,  lie 
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beneath  the  ten-yard  seam  of  coal  in  the  district.  The  seams  are, 
if  possible,  worked  two  together,  the  intermediate  stuff  being  of 
no  value,  but  removed  to  form  a  gallery,  and  afterwards  piled  up 
to  support  the  roof  when  the  ore  has  been  obtained.  The  nature 
of  the  work  is  sufficiently  simple ;  the  miner  usually  lying  on  his 
right  side,  and  striking  with  the  pick  to  remove  the  ore  and  the 
intermediate  clay.  This  method  may  seem  a  disagreeable  <me, 
but  the  galleries  are  cooler  than  the  coal-mines  at  the  same  level, 
although  they  are  also  wetter  and  dirtier.  The  ironstone  is  of  a 
duU  brown  or  yellowish  colour ;  it  very  often  occurs  in  the  shape 
of  flattened  spheroidal  balls,  and  is  traversed  by  cracks  and  fissures 
which  have  become  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  centres  of 
the  spheroids  often  exhibit  an  organic  nucleus.  These  ironstones 
average  30  to  35  per  cent.,  ana  are  therefore  of  good  quality ; 
but  at  Bloxwich  there  has  been  found  a  black  band,  or  carbona* 
ceous  ironstone  in  two  courses,  averaging  about  12  inches,  under- 
lying the  lowest  Heathen  coal.  It  is  much  richer  than  the  other 
beds.  There  is  considerable  danger  in  working  these  mines  finom 
the  occasional  falling  in  of  a  portion  of  the  roof,  but  they  are  usuaUv 
almost  entirely  firee  from  noxious  gases. 

The  Shropshire  district  resembles  the  South  Staffordshire  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  minerals. 

North  Staffordshire  is  imrivalled  for  the  extent  of  iron  ore  con- 
tained in  the  coal-measures.  Within  a  series  of  measures  of  only 
250  yards  thick,  there  are  nine  distinct  workable  seams,  including 
a  black  band  4  to  5  feet  thick.  One  of  the  courses  of  ore  is  as 
much  as  9  feet  thick. 

1016.  The  iron  district  of  South  Wales  supplies  a  large  pro> 

fortion  of  the  whole  amount  of  iron  made  in  the  British  Uands. 
t  is  identical  with  the  great  coal-field  of  that  district,  the  iron- 
stone bands  being  always  associated  with  the  various  beds  which 
make  up  the  carboniferous  series. 

The  bands  of  ironstone  there,  as  in  Staffordshire,  are  usually 
not  more  than  a  few  inches  thick,  and  the  workings  are  therefore 
as  narrow  and  low  as  possible.  They  are  often  inclined  at  a  con- 
siderable angle,  and  this  position  is  taken  advantage  of  by  working 
in  levels  which  commumcate  with  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  by 
galleries  run  on  the  dip  of  the  vein. 

On  the  eastern  ana  north-eastern  outcrop  of  the  great  South 
Welsh  coal  and  iron  field  there  are  in  all  nine  recognized  iron- 
stones, either  single  beds  or  groups  of  nodules,  two  of  which  at 
least  are  of  the  kmd  called  black-oand.  Most  of  these  are  from 
4  to  7  inches  thick,  and  as  5  inches  of  ordinary  ore  will  generally 
yield  nearly  1500  tons  per  acre,  the  importance  of  the  field  may  be 
judged  of.     On  the  northern  crop  the  recognized  series  comprises 
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sixteen  groupB,  including  sixty-two  distinct  courses  of  ironstone, 
each  from  1  to  5  inches  thick,  but  there  is  no  black  band. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  cenlral  district,  where  the  measures  are 
brought  up  by  an  anticlinal,  that  the  chief  beds  exist.  There  are 
here  two  black  bands,  one  20  inches  and  the  other  12  inches  thick, 
and  about  22  yards  apart ;  besides  ten  day  bands,  of  less  value, 
but  placed  very  conveniently  for  working.  In  the  upper  beds  of 
this  part  of  the  district  is  also  a  very  remarkable  blaA  band,  in 
four  courses,  respectively  22,  6,  8,  and  6  inches  thick ;  the  total 
thickness  being  3  feet  6  inches  within  6  feet  of  ground,  and  the 
yield  upwards  of  7000  tons  per  acre. 

The  western,  or  anthracitic  district  of  South  Wales  also  con- 
tains valuable  seams,  and  among  them  a  variable  black  band  14t 
inches  thick.  On  the  southern  outcrop  are  numerous  courses, 
but  no  black  band. 

The  iron-mines  in  Glamorganshire  and  Pembrokeshire  are  some- 
times so  near  the  surface  that  the  ore  is  obtained  without  a  shaft 
or  regular  galleries.  In  other  cases  they  are  worked  from  an 
adit  level,  which  comes  out  to  day  on  the  side  of  a  hiU.  They  are 
also  worked  with  coal. 

In  North  Wales  there  are  seven  groups  of  ironstones  described, 
including  thirty-two  courses  of  ore,  but  the  total  thickness  is  in- 
considerable. The  best  are  at  Bhuabon  and  Brymbo.  In  the 
former,  fifteen  courses,  averaging  30  inches,  are  ail  worked  with 
coal  in  three  lifts. 

1017.  The  Yorkshire  coal-field  contains  several  seams  of  iron- 
stone in  about  300  yards  of  extremely  valuable  and  productive 
coal-measures,  yielding  from  1500  to  4000  tons  per  acre,  from 
which  very  excellent  iron  is  made.  The  ironstones  are  carefully 
treated,  and  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  probably  more  dependent 
on  this  fact  and  on  the  absence  of  suJmhur  in  the  coal,  than  on 
any  peculiar  goodness  of  the  ores.  There  are  here  no  black 
bands.  The  yield  of  the  ironstones  as  used  is  about  30  per  cent. 
The  impurities  are  yctj  variable,  amounting  to  from  12  to  25  per 
cent,  of  silica  and  alumina.  The  ore  is  a  carbonate  of  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  methods  of  mining  where  the  ironstone 
is  deep,  the  outcropping  beds  of  ore  are  opened  by  small  shallow 
shafts  called  hell  pits,  disposed  in  great  numbers  on  the  line  of 
strike,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  each  other. 

1018.  Derbyshire  is  crossed  by  a  continuation  of  the  Yorkshire 
coal-field,  and  contains  a  larger  number  of  described  ironstone 
groups.  These  amount  in  all  to  twenty-three.  Many  of  them 
are  worked  by  bell  pits,  and  in  other  cases  the  beds  are  so 
thick,  that  from  six  to  eight  thousand  tons  of  ore  per  acre  can 
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be  obtained.    Those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  seiies  have  been 
chiefly  worked. 

1019.  The  iron  district  of  Scotland  is  remarkable  as  ranging 
through  the  whole  of  the  carboniferous  series,  seams  of  ironstone 
alternating  with  sandstone,  shales,  and  limestones  throughout  the 
whole  district.  There  are  several  seams  of  very  yaluable  black 
band  found  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  division  of  the  series ; 
and  besides  them,  there  are  no  less  than  four  principal  and  valu- 
able seams  of  ironstone  in  the  Lanarkshire  district,  three  of  which 
are  of  very  superior  quality.  These  measure  from  14  to  18  inches 
each  in  thickness,  and  when  roasted  yield  fr^m  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  iron,  reqiiiring  not  .more  than  six  hundredweight  of  limestone 
as  flux,  instead  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  hundredweight  (as  the 
poorer  and  less  fusible  ores  do),  to  produce  the  ton  of  metal. 

1020.  The  liassic  and  oolitic  rocKS  in  various  parts  of  England 
have  been  lon^  known  to  contain  ferruginous  concretions,  but  it 
is  only  since  the  ^ear  1848  that  they  have  yielded  any  large  quan- 
tity 01  available  iron  ore.  The  most  important  present  source  is 
the  Cleveland  district  in  Yorkshire,  where  a  stnitum  of  15  feet 
thick  of  a  rusty-looking  sandstone  crops  out  from  the  middle  of 
the  lias  formation  (in  a  position  corresponding  with  the  marlstone), 
and  is  considered  to  contain  on  an  average  nearly  30  per  cent,  of 
iron.  It  is  chiefly  a  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  with  about  30 
per  cent,  of  impiurity,  consisting  of  sihca,  alumina,  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  a  little  water.  It  is  sometimes  massive,  and  sometimes  alternates 
with  shaJey  bands,  and  is  generally  oolitic  in  structure.  It  extends 
over  a  district  of  some  hundreds  of  square  miles,  thinning  oat  to 
the  south,  and  capped  by  sandy  shales  containing  scattered  nodules 
of  ironstone.  The  overlying  lower  oolites  also  contain  valuable 
seams.  Upwards  of  a  million  of  tons  of  ironstone  are  now  ex- 
tracted from  this  deposit,  chiefly  near  Middlesborough.  At  this 
place,  self-acting  inclined  planes  have  been  carried  up  the  lower 
slope  of  the  hill  leading  into  the  workings,  which  are  conducted 
in  a  series  of  chambers  with  massive  pillars  generally  to  the  full 
height  of  the  seam.  Other  ironstones  are  obtained  from  the  oolites 
near  Northampton,  and  also  at  Lincoln.  These  ores  are  all  imxe 
or  less  siliceous. 

7.  Salt  Mines. 

1021.  The  salt-mines  of  Cheshire  form  so  legitimate  a  branch 
of  the  great  mining  operations  of  oiur  country,  that  they  well 
deserve  notice  among  the  applications  of  mining  principles  now 
under  consideration.  These  mines  and  the  bnne-pits  of  Wor- 
cestershire not  only  supply  sufficient  salt  for  the  consumption  of 
almost  the  whole  of  England^  but  upwards  of  half  a  mulion  of 
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tons,  for  the  most  part  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Cheshire,  are  annuallj  exported  from  the  port  of  Liverpool. 

The  immense  deposits  of  rock-salt  from  which  this  great  supply 
is  obtained,  are  strictly  confined  in  England  to  the  marls  of  the 
New  red  sandstone  formation,  and  they  are  not  universally  distri- 
buted, being  only  met  with  in  two  or  three  coimties  skirting  the 
Principality  of  Wales.  In  Cheshire  the  salt  occurs  in  hirge 
quantities  m  the  condition  of  an  impure  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
associated  with  a  peculiar  marl :  it  is  sometimes  massive,  and 
sometimes  exists  in  large  cubical  crystals,  and  the  beds  containing 
it  usually  alternate  with  considerable  quantities  of  gypsum  or  sul- 
phate of  lime,  although  this  latter  mineral  is  not  worked  to  profit 
in  the  salt  mines. 

The  appearance  of  the  rock-salt  is  by  no  means  of  that  brilliant 
character,  nor  has  it  the  delicate  transparency,  and  bright  reflect- 
ing surface,  which  the  reader  may  perhaps  suppose  characteristic 
of  it.  It  is  usually  of  a  duU  red  tint,  and  associated  with  red  and 
paUsh  green  marls ;  but  it  is  still  not  without  many  features  of 
great  interest,  and  when  lighted  up  with  numerous  candles,  the 
vast  subterranean  halls  that  have  been  excavated  present  an 
appearance  richly  repaying  any  trouble  that  may  have  been  in- 
curred in  visiting  them. 

In  Nantwich  and  the  other  places  in  Cheshire  where  the  salt  is 
worked,  the  beds  containing  it  are  reached  at  a  depth  of  from  50 
to  150  yards  below  the  surface.  The  number  of  saliferous  beds 
in  the  district  is  five,  the  thinnest  of  them  being  only  6  inches, 
but  the  thickest  nearly  ^  feet  thick.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
salt  is  mixed  with  the  marls  associated  with  the  purer  beds. 

1022.  The  method  of  working  the  thick  beds  is  not  much  unlike 
that  already  described  in  speaking  of  the  thick  coal-seams  of  Staf- 
fordshire and  Shropshire.  The  roof,  however,  beins  more  tough, 
and  not  so  liable  to  fall,  and  the  noxious  gases — ^with  the  excep- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  gas — ^totally  absent,  the  works  are  more 
simple,  and  are  far  more  pleasant  to  visit.  Large  pillars  of  various 
dimensions  are  left  to  support  the  roof  at  irregular  intervals,  but 
these  bear  only  a  small  ratio  to  the  portion  of  the  bed  excavated, 
and  rather  add  to  the  picturesque  effect  in  relieving  the  deep 
shadows  and  giving  the  eye  an  object  on  which  to  rest.  The  inter- 
vening portions  are  loosened  from  the  rock  by  blasting,  and  it  may 
be  readily  understood  that  the  effect  of  the  explosions  heard  from 
time  to  time,  and  re-echoing  through  the  wide  spaces,  and  from 
the  distant  wails  of  rock,  give  a  CTandeur  and  im])ressiveness  to 
the  scene  not  often  surpassed.  The  great  charm,  indeed,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  these  mines,  even  when  they  are  illuminated 
by  thousands  of  lights,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  gloomy  and  cavernous 
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appearance,  the  dim  endless  perspective,  broken  by  the  numerous 
piQars,  and  the  lights,  half-disclosii^  and  half-concealing  the  deep 
recesses  which  are  formed  and  terminated  bj  these  monatrouB  and 
solid  projections. 

1023.  The  descent  to  the  mines  is  by  a  shaft,  used  for  the  ge- 
neral purposes  of  drainage,  ventilation,  and  lifting  the  miners  and 
the  produce  of  the  mine.  The  shafts  are  of  large  size  in  the  more 
important  works,  and  the  excavations  very  considerable,  the  port 
of  the  bed  excavated  amounting  in  some  cases  to  several  acres. 
Over  this  great  space,  the  roof,  which  is  20  feet  above  the  floor, 
is  supported  by  puliurs,  which  are  not  less  than  15  feet  thick.  The 
Wilton  mine,  one  of  the  largest  of  them,  is  worked  330  feet  below 
the  surface.  Of  the  salt  raised  a  part  is  immediately  exported, 
and  the  rest  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  afterwards  reducra  to  a 
crystalline  state  by  evaporating  the  solution,    . 

These  mines,  however,  are  not  the  only  sources  from  which  salt 
is  obtained,  and  it  is  only  since  the  year  1670,  when  the  beds  were 
discovered  during  an  unsuccessful  sinking  for  coal,  that  the  actual 
rock-salt,  as  a  mmeral,  has  been  du^  out  from  the  mine.  Before 
that  time,  the  chief  supply  was  obtamed  from  the  brine-springB  of 
Droitwich,  near  Worcester.  Brine-springs  are  also  made  use  of 
for  obtaining  salt  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  They  usually 
contain  from  3^  to  6^  per  cent,  of  salt.  A  part  of  the  water  is 
often  evaporated  by  passing  the  whole,  as  obtamed  from  the  spring, 
over  an  extensive  surface  constructed  of  twigs,  and  thus  enosing 
it  until  the  brine  has  become  sufficiently  saturated  to  requure  but 
little  fuel. 

1024.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  rock-salt  mines  on  the 
Continent  of  ^£m)pe,  are  those  of  Altemonte  in  Calabria,  HaUe 
in  the  Tyrol,  Cardona  in  the  Pyrenees,  Wieliczka  in  Poland,  and 
lUetzkaya-Zastchita  in  the  Kirghis  steppes  of  Bussia.  These  are 
all  interesting,  and  each  exhibits  phsBUomena  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  great  deposit  of  salt  in  the  valley  of  Cardona,  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over.  In  this  spot,  two 
thick  masses  of  rock-salt,  apparently  united  at  their  bases,  make 
their  appearance  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Cardona. 
One  of  the  beds,  or  rather  masses,  has  been  worked,  and  measures 
about  13  yards  bv  250,  but  its  depth  has  not  been  determined. 
It  consists  of  salt  in  a  laminated  condition,  and  with  confused 
crystallization.  That  part  which  is  exposed  is  composed  of  eight 
beds,  nenrlv  horizontal,  and  having  a  total  thickness  of  15  feet, 
but  the  heoB  are  separated  from  one  another  by  red  and  variegated 
marls  and  sypnmn.  The  second  mass,  not  worked,  appears  to  be 
unstratified,  out  in  other  respects  resembles  the  former,  and  tins 
portion,  where  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  is 
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steeply  scarped,  and  bristles  with  needle-like  points,  so  that  its 
appearance  nas  been  compared  to  that  of  a  glacier.  The  great 
deposit  in  the  Kirghis  steppes  is  also  worked  by  an  open  cutting, 
and,  as  described  by  Sir  E.  1.  Murchison,  appears  to  offer  a  singular 
resemblance  to  the  conditions  above  aUuded  to. 

1025.  The  following  statement  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  year  1855,  will  be  useful  as  showing 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  coal,  iron,  and  other  materials  re- 
ferred to  in  this  chapter,  and  also  the  distribution  of  these  minerals. 

COAIh 
Counties,  &e.  Tona. 

Noiihiimbetrliiiid  and  Durham..  15,431,400 

Gmnberland 809,546 

Lancashire   8,950,000 

YoAflhiw'. 7,747,470 

DerbTshire  2,256,000 

Northamptonshire  

Nottinghamshire, Warfdckshire,  1  ^  49A  400 
and  Leioestershire  J  '      ' 

?J^:^S^:::::::::::::::::::::h.»^'«« 

Cheahiie 755,500 

Shropshire   1,105,260 


Tbns. 
185,000 
200,788 
336,828 
1,225,300 
409,500 
74^084 


2,500,000 


Tona. 
214,000 

16,574 

175,840 
116,550 


Salt. 

Tons. 


sss::j^ }i.4io.8ao  { 

Devonshire  20,300* 

Cornwall 

Isleof  Man 

North  Wales    1,125,000 

South  Wales    8,550,270 

Ireland 145,620 

Soothmd   7,325,000 


365,000 

92,608 

4,940 

1,600 

24,057 

2,240 

65,820 

1,665,500 

576 

2,400,000 


855,500 -[    jy^QQ^ 

1,631,614 

121,680    

19,500    


31,420 
839,070 

827,*6()0 


20,000 


Total  tons 64,461,076    9,553,741    3,217,134    1,821,614 


1026.  The  number  of  collieries  and  blast  furnaces  in  work  during  the  jear  in 

estimated  as  follows  :^- 

Collieries.  Blast  fimaoss. 

England  1704  311 

WiOes  806  156 

Scotland  868  122 

Ireland 19 


Total. 


2397 


589 


The  Talne  of  the  coal  raised  ia  estimated  at  twenty-three  millions  sterling, 
and  that  of  the  iron  ore  three  millions.  The  mean  ayeraffe  price  of  pig  iron 
durinf  the  year  was  £4  4t.  per  ton,  and  the  total  market  Tuue  of  tiie  iron  may 
therefore  be  taken  at  thirteen  millions  and  a  half.  The  yalue  of  the  miscella- 
neous minerals  not  metaUiferous,  is  stated  to  amount  to  about  three  millions 
sterling. 


*  Bideford  aathrseite  and  Buftj  lignit*. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

ON  MININa  OPEEATIONS  IN  MINEaAL  VEINS. 

1027.  Jy  the  last  chapter,  the  methods  were  described  by  which 
valuable  minerals  beaded  in  the  earth  are  obtained  by  mining 
operations.  Those  minerals  which  are  not  so  bedded,  but  are 
contained  in  cracks  or  fissures  in  various  rocks,  require  methods 
somewhat  different,  and  we  now  proceed  to  consider  this  subject. 
Before  doing  so,  we  must  reveit  to  matters  already  diacuMed, 
and  endeavour  to  explain  clearly  the  geological  conditions  bear- 
ing on  this  important  practical  subject. 

1028.  From  what  has  already  been  said  in  previous  chapters, 
the  student  will  understand  that  all  those  mineral  masses  which 
form  any  large  part  of  the  earth's  crust  are  either  entirely  cry- 
stalline [such  as  granites,  the  felspathic  porphyritic  rocks,  caUed  by 
Cornish  miners  ehans,  greenstones  and  basalts,  and  perfectly 
crystalline  limestones  or  marbles],  or  partially  crystalline,  bavins 
cleavage  planes  and  systems  of  Joini»  [such  as  slates,  slaty  and 
schistose  rocks  or  kilhuy  imperfectly  crystalline  and  magnesiaa 
limestones,  and  quartzites],  or  lastly,  they  are  evidently  and  un- 
mistakeably  mechanical  in  their  origin,  though  often  pres^iting 
in  their  internal  structure  certain  appearances  which  indicate 
quite  as  clearly  subsequent  change.  [Of  this  kind  are  the  com- 
mon stratified  limestones,  sandstones,  and  clays  of  our  own  and 
other  countries.]  Of  these  three  kinds  of  rocks,  the  first  exhibit 
abundant  proof  of  their  having  imdergone  a  great  change  from 
their  origmal  condition  in  assuming  the  crystalline  form  and 
condition;  the  second  are  yet  more  clearly  altered  raeks^  their 
mechanical  origin  or  planes  of  bedding  beinfi;  often  p^ectly 
distinct,  although  subordinate  to  the  cleavage  planes,  which  show 
the  action  of  crystalline  forces ;  while  the  third,  as  already  ob- 
served, show  internal  marks  in  various  ways  both  of  past  and 
progressive  alteration.  Thus  all  rocks  have  been  altered,  or,  to 
use  the  common  technical  term  in  geology,  are  metamorphiey  the 
difierence  between  them  being  a  difference  of  degree  ratner  than 
of  kind,  so  far  as  metamorphism  is  concerned. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  various  rocks  now  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  Imve  been  at  some  time  or  other  changed  more  or  less 
in  mechanical  position.  While  those  of  mechanical  origin  have 
'  been  formed  imder  water,  and  subsequently  covered  up  by  others, 
or  partly  laid  bare  by  denudation,  all  have  been  subject  to  up- 
heaval and  depression,  to  occasionid  heavy  pressure  of  water  or 
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superincumbent  rock,  and  to  occasional  exposure  to  aqueous  and 
atmospheric  influences. 

All  rocks,  again,  having  occupied  at  one  time  or  other  a  posi- 
tion at  some  depth  below  the  earth's  surface,  have  been  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  equable  temperature  known  to  exist  be- 
neath a  certain  moderate  depth,  and  often  to  the  comparatively 
high  temperature  that  belongs  to  yet  greater  depths.  Placed  in 
such  positions,  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  those 
electric  currents  which  produce  the  phsenomena  of  magnetism, 
and  which  are  now  known  to  circulate  round  the  earth  at  a  small 
depth  within  its  surface.  All  mineral  masses,  of  whatever  they 
may  consist,  having  been  thus  exposed,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  they  have  undergone  from  these  causes  molecular 
as  well  as  mechanical  changes,  at  first  perhaps  subordinate  to 
their  original  mechanical  arrangement,  but  in  course  of  time  mask- 
ing and  even  obliterating  this  proof  of  their  early  history. 

1029.  Once  more : — Mineral  masses  deposited  as  mud  or  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  water  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water  as  an 
ingredient;  but  these  same  rocks,  when  altered,  become  more 
compact,  and  are  then  either  without  water  or  contain  it  in  a 
diflerent  wav.  It  thus  becomes  inevitable  that  in  metamorphosed 
rocks  (f .  0.  in  all  rocks,  since  all  have  undergone  change)  there 
has  been  a  large  amount  of  contraction  in  partiug  with  water  and 
in  assuming  their  present  dry  condition.  There  haa  also  been  a 
large  amount  of  chemical  action  affecting  the  molecular  state  of 
the  mass,  and  a  large  amount  of  mechanical  action  consisting  of 
elevation  and  depression  with  or  without  the  pressure  of  super- 
incumbent water  or  rock.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  existence  of  crevices  or 
fissures  in  rocks,  varying  in  number,  position,  and  magnitude, 
according  to  circumstances,  but  most  strongly  marked,  most  sy- 
stematic and  most  varied  in  the  crystalline  or  most  changed  kinds, 
is  rather  to  be  taken  as  the  normal  condition  and  necessary  result 
of  inevitable  circumstances,  than  as  an  accidental  or  exceptional 
ph»nomenon. 

1030.  Amongst  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  rocks 
must  be  ranked  those  whose  tendency  is  to  split  the  rock  in  cer- 
tain directions  by  what  are  called  '^  jomts."  lliese  are  interesting 
in  many  respects  as  structural  phsenomena,  and  must  also  be 
considered  as  exhibiting  mechanical  modifications  of  rocks,  and 
therefore  as  part  of  the  subject  now  under  consideration.  Joints 
are  natural  fissures,  traversing  rocks  in  straight  and  well-deter- 
mined lines,  and  forming  planes  of  separation,  which  are  often 
slightly  open,  and  which  as  they  do  not  merely  pass  through  strata, 
but  through  various  semi-crystalline  aggregal^ons  within  tne  strati- 
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fied  mass,  were  eyidently  formed  since  the  original  aocmni 
of  the  strata. 

Numerous  observations,  made  in  various  localities,  with  regard 
to  the  direction  which  these  fissures  take,  have  already  led  to 
interesting  results ;  and  the  continued  attention  of  geologists  to 
this  subject  will  probably  in  time  become  the  source  mm.  whence 
many  important  generalizations  may  be  deduced.  Aa  an  in- 
stance of  such  observations,  and  of  the  importance  of  multipWing 
them  wherever  there  is  opportunity,  we  may  mention  that  m  a 
very  large  majority  of  cases,  the  joints  in  the  mountain  lime- 
stone districts  in  the  north  of  England,  in  Derbyshire,  and  in 
parts  of  Ireland,  have  either  a  direction  varying  but  little  from 
N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  or  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that ;  and 
out  of  eighty-nine  observations  made  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  York- 
shire, fi^-five  of  them  exhibited  the  joints  varying  between 
N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  N.  and  S. ;  twenty-eight  were  at  right  angles 
to  these ;  and  there  were  only  six  which  deviated  to  any  oonsiaer^ 
aUe  extent  from  this  apparently  general  law. 

Mr.  Darwin  mentions  that  the  day-slate,  in  Navarin  Island, 
!lteerra  del  Fuego,  is  in  many  places  crossed  by  paraQel  smooth 
joints.  Out  of  five  examples,  the  angle  of  intersection  between 
the  strike  of  these  joints  and  that  of  the  cleavage  UTniniip  •v^aa  in 


two  cases  46°,  and  m  two  others  79***. 

1031.  Veins  also  are  phsBnomena  which 
require  description  here,  and  which,  as  they 
are  sometimes  undistinguishable  frx>m  joints ; 
sometimes  resemble  beds  or  seams;  some- 
times are  open  crevices,  whose  length, 
breadth  and  depth  vary  infinitely  in  different 
cases;  and  not  imfrequently  are  irregular 
fissiures  crossing  each  other  and  the  enclosing 
rock,  and  crossed  by  fiekults,  dykes  and  joints ; 
need  careful  and  somewhat  minute  definition. 
The  annexed  diagram,  fig.  244,  represents  a 
section  of  such  vein  in  stratified  rocks. 

Veins  differ  from  dykes  rather  in  their 
contents  than  in  the  form  and  nature  of 
their  bounding  walls.  Both  are  fissures  in 
rocks  filled  with  mineral  matter  subse- 
quently to  the  existence  of  the  fissure  as  an 
open  crack ;  but  when  such  fissures  are  filled 
with  trappean,  or  other  igneous  rocks,  or 
with  felspar  in  any  shape,  whether  appa- 
rently in  a  state  of  fusion  or  otherwise, 

•  Dttwin*a  "  South  Ameriea,"  p.  165 


Fig.  244. 
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they  are  called  "  dykes ;"  while,  when  they  are  associated  with  me- 
talliferous ores,  or  contain  crystalline  minerals,  they  receive  the  name 
of  "  veins  "  or  "  lodes."  Metalliferous  veins  or  lodes  are  commonlv 
filled  with  copper,  lead,  tin,  or  other  metals,  in  combination  with  sul- 
phur, oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  associated  with  the  salts  of  lime 
and  barytes,  and  with  iron,  argillaceous  matter,  and  quartz. 

1032.  Veins  have  been  variously,  but  not  very  completely  or 
clearly  defined  by  various  authors ;  and  the  statement  of  Wer- 
ner, that  "  they  are  mineral  repositories  of  a  flat  or  tabular 
shape  which  traverse  strata  without  regard  to  the  stratification, 
havmg  the  appearance  of  rents  formed  in  the  rocks,  and  after- 
wards filled  up  by  mineral  matter  which  difiers  more  or  less  from 
the  rocks  themselves,"  has  been  received  rather  in  the  absence 
of  a  more  accurate  definition  than  because  it  really  describes 
the  greater  number  of  carefully  observed  examples.  Veins,  in 
fact,  are  by  no  means  flat  or  tabular ;  they  often  exhibit  distinct 
reference  to  the  stratification  of  the  containing  rock ;  and  the 
mineral  matter  included,  although  it  certainly  difiers  in  almost  all 
cases  from  that  of  the  surroundmg  rocks,  does  so  in  a  way  which 
marks  some  common  action  between  the  two. 

1033.  If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  causes  concerned  in 
producing  the  phenomena  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
chapter  to  give  an  idea,  it  will  be  evident,  that  while  subter- 
ranean force  resembling  that  still  elevating  wide  tracts,  and  pro- 
ducing narrow  fissures  in  rocks  of  limited  extent,  is  beyond  all 
doubt  a  very  essential  one,  there  must  be  another  even  more 
widely  acting,  and  producing  somewhat  similar  results.  The 
change  of  volume  that  takes  place  when  solids  are  afiected  by 
heat  cannot  fail  to  act  when  a  large  mass,  occupying  thousands  or 
tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  is  altered  in  position  by  being 
removed  below  the  stratum  of  invariable  temperature,  and  thus 
raised  for  centuries  to  a  perfectly  regular  ana  even  temperature 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  sea-bottom  in  which  it  was 
formed.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  there  be  a  perfect  oqui- 
librium  maintained  among  the  parts  of  a  similar  mass,  if,  after 
being  elaborated  and  modified  by  exposure  to  lon^-continued 
magneto-electric  currents  at  a  uniform  temperature,  it  is  at  length 
upheaved  above  the  invariable  stratum,  reduced  in  temperature, 
and  exposed  te  great  and  very  irregular  surface-action.  In  the 
first  case,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  expansion ;  in  the 
latter,  a  corresponding  degree  of  contraction ;  and  while  the  for- 
mer cannot  £m  to  exert  mechanical  compression  on  adjoining 
beds,  the  latter  will  produce  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  whole 
mass  itself,  especially  when  altered  by  chemical  action  and  by  the 
partiid  crystallization  it  has  undergone. 
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1034.  It  has  been  determined  by  experiment  that  tiie  rate  of 
expansion  of  variouB  rocks  in  the  direction  of  their  length  is  as 
follows,  for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit : — 

Ghreenatone '000004499 

Granite     -000004826 

Marble -000005668 

Slate    000005764 

Sandfltone    '000006524 

From  this  table  it  is  easy  to  calculate,  that  if  a  mass  of  compact 
sandstone,  extending  for  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  is,  by  how- 
ever slow  degrees,  removed  from  the  earth's  sur&ce  to  a  depth  of 
10,000  feet  below  the  stratum  of  invariable  temperature,  where  it 
would  attain  a  temperature  of  180^  Fahr.  above  that  of  its  original 
position,  it  must  undergo  an  expansion,  the  additional  length 
amounting  in  all  to  620  leet ;  and  we  may  fairlj  suppose  that  any 
compressible  strata,  irregularly  squeezed  by  this  irresistible  force, 
must  be  affected  and  contorted  in  a  very  marked  decree.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  granite  rock  measurmg  100  miles  in  len^h  be 
elevated  from  a  depth  of  10,000  feet  to  the  surface,  it  wul  un- 
dergo a  contraction  in  length,  from  change  of  temperature  alone, 
amounting  to  as  much  as  460  feet,  and  this  must  be  chiefly  per- 
ceptible in  widening  the  prevailing  sets  of  crevices  or  joints 
determined  originally  by  crystalline  action.  The  fact  of  this 
space,  amounting  on  an  average  to  4^  feet  of  crevices  per  mile, 
bein^  produced  m  granite  by  contraction  alone  in  rising  from  a 
depth  so  inconsiderable,  ana  without  exposure  to  a  temperature 
much  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water,  cannot  but  snow  the 
necessity  of  reconsidering  many  explanations  sometimes  given  of 
vein  phienomena. 

1(^5.  In  addition  to  this  very  important  and  influential  cause 
of  contraction,  we  must  also  take  into  account  the  effect  of  parting 
with  water,  of  which  stratified  rocks  near  the  surface  always  con- 
tain a  large  quantity,  while  crystalline  rocks  and  even  semi- 
crystalline  limestones  and  sandstones  are  comparatively  dry.  The 
extent  of  this  as  a  cause  of  contraction  can  hardly  be  measured, 
but  must  probably  far  exceed  in  amount  the  contraction  from 
altered  temperature,  and  it  affects  all  accumulations  of  whatever 
kind  that  can  be  made  at  the  sea-bottom. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  a  certain  amount  of  chemical 
action  may  result  from  the  gradual  separation  of  water  from  solid 
bodies,  while  a  portion  of  the  contained  water  is  also  no  doubt 
decomposed  during  metamorphosis.  Coal  affords  a  familiar  ex- 
ample of  this,  since  in  the  ordinary  varieties  the  proportion  of 
water  is  exceedingly  small,  while  in  all  kinds  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  even  in  lignites,  it  is  very  large.     Coal,  however,  contains 
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oxygen  and  hydrogen  ffases,  and  some  hydrogen  combined  with 
carbon.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  gas  present  in  the 
mass  of  ordinary  bituininous  coal  is  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  water  onsinally  occupying  the  cells  of  the  plant,  and  the 
recombination  of  part  of  the  hycbogen  with  carbon. 

1036.  Veins  are  by  no  means  confined  to  granite  or  slate,  or 
indeed  to  any  particular  rocks,  since  the  essential  phffinomenon — 
a  crevice  in  a  rock,  more  or  less  completely  occupied  by  some 
simple  minerals — may  be  observed  in  eveiy  considerable  mineral 
mass  of  whatever  kind ;  but  there  is  some  advantage  in  carefully 
Btud3ring  the  appearances  put  on  in  those  i^cks  where  the  crevices 
are  most  distinct  and  most  definitely  filled.  We  therefore  quote 
without  hesitation  the  careful  and  practical  account  given  of  them 
by  Dr.  Boase*. 

"  When  a  section  of  the  primaiy  rocks  is  closely  inspected,  it  is  found  that 
no  indiyidnal  rock  continues  pure  and  uniform  in  its  composition  for  any  con- 
siderable  extent ;  and  fiu*  more  commonly,  each  of  its  constituent  blocks,  or 
concretions,  exhibits  a  striped  or  yariegated  appearance,  on  aocoimt  of  numerous 
irregular  veins  which  intersect  its  mass.  These  minute  yeins  are  more  or  less 
simple  in  their  composition :  yerr  firequently  thej  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a  single  mineral,  the  nature  of  which  generally  bears  some  relation  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  containing  rocks :  thuB  quturtz-yeins  are  found  in  all  rocks, 
which  might  be  expected,  since  all  rocks  abound  more  or  less  in  silica ;  but 
they  are  most  frequent  in  those  rooks  wherein  this  earth  predominates ;  so  like- 
wite  calcareous  yeins  occur  in  rocks  into  the  composition  of  which  lime  enters, 
and  yeins  of  Asbestos,  Steatite,  and  other  magnesian  minerals,  characterize 
Serpentine,  Amphotide,  and  other  rocks  of  a  congeneroiis  nature ;  and,  lastly, 
whateyer  may  be  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  mineral  of  any  series  of  granitic 
or  schistose  rocks,  wnether  Hornblende,  Chlorite,  Schorl,  Actinolite,  or  Mica, 
small  yeins  and  patches  of  the  same  substances  impart  to  the  mass  an  appear- 
ance more  or  1^  yariegated.  Sometimes,  howeyer,  the  substance  of  these 
veins  ia  compound,  exhibiting  either  distinct  or  homogeneous  crystalline  mix- 
tures of  two  or  more  minerals,  which  yery  commonly  are  only  yarieties  of  the 
rock  in  which  they  occur :  thus,  yeins  and  irregular  portions  of  fine-grained 
granite,  of  syenite,  of  schorl-rock,  and  of  other  gnmitiic  species,  are  frequently 
completely  enveloped  in  various  kinds  of  granite,  and  hornblende-rock,  actinoUte- 
rock,  and  other  members  of  the  schistose  group,  containing  small  veins  of  a 
more  crystalline  nature  imbedded  in  the  homogeneous  varieties,  and  vice  versd; 
these  occurrences,  however,  are  not  very  conspicuous,  unless  rendered  obvious 
by  a  partial  decomposition,  by  which  the  harder  or  more  crystalline  parts  are 
brought  into  alto  relievo  on  the  surfiM»  of  the  blocks. 

*'  Such  is  the  composition  of  the  small  or  concretionary  veins  of  the  primary 
rocks :  the  next  points  for  consideration  are  their  connexion  with  the  rock  and 
their  structure. 

**  A  fresh  fracture,  or  indeed  the  external  sur&oe,  if  the  rock  be  of  a  durable 
nature,  shows  that  the  subetanoe  of  these  yeins  is  often  intimately  blended  with 
that  of  the  rock ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  begins  and  the 
other  ends :  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  indeed  even  where  one  part  of 
a  vein  appears  to  be  in  the  former  predicament,  another  part  is  boimded  by  a 
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distinct  line,  on  each  dde  of  which  the  BubBtonce  of  the  yein  and  ^be  rooik  aie 
strongly  contrasted. 

"  So,  when  the  rook  has  snfPered  from  the  decomposing  action  of  the  dements, 
these  veins  often  exhibit  perfect  walls,  or  even  an  open  seam  or  orcrnoe,  the  die- 
mioal  change  being  more  rapid  at  those  points  where  sohstanoes  of  a  dijfciwit 
nature  come  into  contact ;  but  in  those  veins,  or  in  those  parts  of  veiiiB,  as  in 
the  case  just  mentioned,  in  which  the  junction  is  accompanied  by  a  porfect 
transition,  decomposition  does  not  develope  this  disunion  of  parts. 

'*  As  to  size,  length,  and  other  dimensions,  these  veins  exhibit  every  variety 
within  the  limits  of  the  containing  block  or  concretion :  as  regards  their  fixnn, 
they  are  either  straight  or  tortuous,  more  or  less  uniform  in  hrndth  throug^ioQt 
theor  course,  or  tapering  at  one  or  both  ends,  they  terminate  in  one  or  many 
filaments ;  and,  lastly,  when  they  meet  in  opposite  directions,  some  appear  to 
traverse  others,  and  the  disconnected  veins  either  continue  in  tbe  same  lines  on 
both  sides  of  the  interposed  veins,  or  in  parallel  lines,  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  latter  veins ;  in  ahort^  exhibiting  on  dus 
small  scale  all  the  phcenomena  which  have  been  observed  in  the  largest  Tems ; 
and  sometimes  these  characters  are  distinctlv  marked  even  in  hand  spedmais, 
as  in  the  slate  of  St.  Afnes,  and  in  the  gramte  of  Carelase^  in  both  of  which  the 
minute  veins  are  metamferous. 

«  Let  us  now  advance  a  step  farther,  and  we  shall  find  that  when  these  rodE 
concretions  are  not  individuafiy  contemplated,  but  in  the  aggregate,  as  united 
into  a  la^er  or  bed,  the  same  appearances  are  still  exhibited :  la^B;er  veina,  but 
similar  m  composition  to  those  just  described,  traverse  difiersnt  concretions, 
not  unfrequently  penetrating  through  their  very  substance,  and  even  intersect- 
ing and  anastomosinff  with  the  lesser  concretionary  veins ;  more  commonly, 
however,  the  larger  vems  are  interposed  between  the  boundaries  of  the  individual 
concretions  of  the  rock.  In  the  latter  case,  the  veins  sometimes  unite  the  blocks 
into  such  a  firm  mass,  that  they  are  not  separated  by  the  action  of  the  de> 
ments ;  but,  in  general,  these  veins  by  being  more  crystalline  in  the  middle 
part,  are  rradily  disunited  along  this  partiiUly  open  line  or  chain  of  drasy 
cavities :  and  thus  it  is  that  we  so  often  find  one  or  more  sides  of  weathered 
rocks  coated  and  protected  by  the  moiety  of  a  vein ;  in  granite,  for  example, 
the  blocks  ofl»n  exhibit  a  surface  of  qujurtz,  and  in  serpentine,  of  steatite  or 
asbestos. 

«  Proceeding  still  fiurther,  we  arrive  at  the  immense  maswos  of  rock  resulting 
from  the  aggregation  of  the  layers  and  strata :  on  this  large  scale,  we  do  not 
find  so  gr^U  a  diversity  in  the  mineral  composition  of  the  veins,  as  in  those 
minute  ones  that  are  confined  to  the  concretions  of  rocks ;  but  still  this  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  general  design,  for  the  minerals  which  produce  these 
rare  concretionary  veins,  do  not  enter  into  the  construction  of  extensive  massn 
of  rocks,  but  are  confined  to  a  few  and  limited  localities.*' 

1037.  YeiiiB  are  often  limited  manifeBtly  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  even  in  depth ;  but  this  appearance  is  BometimeB  obscure  and 
sometimes  deceptlTe,  for  a  vein  dying  away  for  a  considerable 
distance  may  afterwards  reappear  at  a  still  greater  depth,  and 
there  proye  highly  productiye.  The  distance  to  which  a  yein  may 
be  followed  in  the  oireotion  of  its  length  amounts  in  some  cases  to 
many  miles,  but  is  dependent  on  the  general  extent  of  the  mineral 
district.  One  of  the  largest  yeins  worked  is  from  25  to  50  yards 
in  width,  and  has  been  proved  for  a  length  of  six  miles  and  a  oepth 
of  1000  feet.   It  is  in  Mexico.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  tracing 
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Teins  at  the  surfiioe,  owing  to  the  oxidation  and  decomposition  of 
the  vein-Btone,  and  the  covering  up  of  vegetahle  Boil.  There  are 
also  many  cases  in  which  the  fissure  forming  the  vein  has  not 
reached  the  siu&ce. 

1038.  Nothing  can  apparently  be  more  variable  than  the 
relation  of  the  metallic  ores  in  a  mineral  vein  to  the  position  of 
the  vein ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  there  exists  in  every  case  a  certain 
amount  of  order,  and  an  approach  to  regularity.  In  all  districts 
traversed  by  mineral  veins,  there  are,  for  instance,  what  may  be 
called  systems  of  veins,  each  system  being  characterized  by  some 
marked  peculiarities,  and  each  system  probably  referable  to  a 
distinct  period.  In  Cornwall  there  have  been  described  eight 
such  systems,  and  the  same  number  had  been  observed  by  Werner 
at  Freyberg. 

In  Cornwall  the  first  class  of  yeins  are  those  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
earliest  formed,  and  they  form  a  yery  large  majority  of  the  whole  number  in 
the  district.  They  are  the  older  tin  yeins ;  they  nnderlie  to  the  north,  and  are 
traversed  by  those  of  the  second  class,  which  are  oomparatiyely  few  in  number, 
and  of  small  importance.  These  two  classes  include  all  the  lodes  firom  which 
'tin  ore  is  extracted ;  their  width  varies  from  a  mere  string  to  as  much  as  86  feet. 

The  third  class  of  Cornish  yeins  are  the  east  and  west  copper  lodes,  and  these 
form  the  greater  number  of  all  the  copper  lodes  in  the  coun^ ;  they  always  cut 
across  the  tin  lodes,  when  the  two  kinds  meet,  and  they  are  usually  accompanied 
by  small  yeins  of  clay. 

The  fourth  class  consist  of  what  are  called  the  contra  copper  lodes,  and  are 
few  in  number ;  their  direction  is  either  north-east  and  south-east,  or  at  right 
andes  to  those  bearings. 

The  fifth  class  include  the  cross-oourses  which  run  south  and  west,  or  nearly 
so,  and  contain  no  tin  or  copper,  though  sometimes  a  Uttle  lead  ore :  their 
nnderlie  is  yarious ;  they  are  tolerably  -wide,  and  have  been  traced  on  the  surface 
to  considerable  distances. 

The  remaining  three  classes  are  of  oomparatiyely  small  importance  to  the 
miner,  but  they  are  valuable  as  adding  to  the  number  of  fiicts  on  the  subject  of 
mineral  yeins.  One  of  them  includes  the  recent  copper  ores,  and  another  the 
corresponding  cross-courses,  while  the  last  includes  toe  glides  (composed  wholly 
of  slimy  clay),  consistinff  of  a  number  of  narrow  imperfect  veins,  rapidly  under- 
lying, and  running  in  afi  directions. 

In  almost  eveiT  case  the  productive  yeins  run  east  and  west,  and  the  cross- 
oourses  north  and  south,  and  the  more  recently  filled  fissures  and  partings  are 
composed  almost  wholly  of  day,  so  that,  as  a  general  rule,  veins  which  contain 
A  greater  quantity  of  tins  day  trayerse  those  which  contain  a  smaller  quantity. 

The  systems  of  veins  in  the  Freyberg  districts  are  described  by  Werner,  and 
oflbr  a  series  of  facts  somewhat  analogous  to  those  obseryed  in  Cornwall,  but 
the  metals  are  different,  and  so  also  are  the  preyailing  directions  of  the  lodes. 
The  first  and  most  ancient  are  chiefly  north  and  south,  and  include  those  yeins 
firom  which  the  chief  supplies  of  lead  and  silyer  haye  been  obtained.  Those  of 
the  second  system  (eon^a-lodei)  are  more  argentiferous,  but  much  thinner. 
Their  direction  is  about  north-east  and  south-west. 

The  veins  of  the  third  system  are  all  north  and  south,  and  those  of  the  fourth 
at  right  angles  to  them,  beinff  what  are  called  in  Cornwall  cross-courses.  They 
both  oontam  lead  glance.    The  others  are  less  important. 
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In  the  English  lead  districts,  the  systems  of  veins  are  mxuh.  mare  simple  than 
in  Cornwall  or  Saxony ;  the  direction  of  the  producdre  veins  is,  almost  witlKMit 
exception,  east  and  west,  and  th^  are  traversed  by  cross-courses,  not  produce 
tive,  at  right  angles  to  them.  The  underlie  is  seldom  considerable,  and  it  is 
tolerably  uniform  throughout  the  district. 

1039.  On  the  whole,  aad  viewed  with  reference  to  the  whole  di- 
strict, the  direction  of  the  productive  veins  in  Cornwall  is  strikingly 
uniform,  and  the  mean  of  nearly  800  observations,  recorded  hy 
Mr.  Kenwood,  gives  4^  south  of  west,  while  the  actual  direction  in 
nearly  two-thir&  of  the  number  differs  but  little  from  the  average. 

The  actual  number  of  observations  tabulated  is  295 ;  of  this  number  the 
direction  in  182  instances  was  between  west  and  south-west,  and  in  62  others 
between  west  and  north-west.  Dividing  Cornwall  into  ten  districts,  tlie  mean 
direction  of  the  veins  in  seven  of  the  districts  is  much  more  south  of  west  tban 
the  general  mean,  as  the  other  three  districts  chiefly  contain  the  contra-lodes*. 

1040.  In  altered  stratified  rocks  both  copper  and  lead  Teins 
occur ;  but  in  this  country,  and  indeed  generally,  the  latter  aie 
the  most  common  in  limestones  and  grits,  while  copper  preyailB  in 
slates,  schists,  and  porphyritic  rocks.  The  veins  of  lead  ore  that 
are  most  characteristic,  occur  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  Wales, 
Derbyshire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  and  are  of  three  kinds, 
which  are  technically  known  as  rake  veins,  pipe  veifu,  and  fliUt. 
Copper  ores  occurring  in  metamorphic  schists  and  granites,  are 
chiefly  found  in  England,  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  DeTon- 
shire. 

Bake  veins  are  simple  crevices  crossing  all  the  rocks  of  a  aeriee, 
generally  vertical  or  highly  inclined,  and  having  dfi.  the  characters 
of  crevices  formed  in  the  rock  by  contraction — a  sash  or  open 
fissure  having  thus  been  formed,  which  has  sometunes,  on  sub- 
sequent upheaval,  expanded  the  gap  already  formed,  or  produeed 
a  small  fault  or  edip,  preventing  the  two  sides  of  the  fissure  from 
now  corresponding.  Such  crevices  in  England  are  rather  limited 
in  extent ;  out  in  South  America  they  have  been  followed  some- 
times for  more  than  fifty  miles. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  rake  veins,  one  consisting  merely  of 
cracks  or  rents,  without  any  slip  or  disturbance  of  the  straia — 
the  other  including  figi>ults,  so  that  the  edges,  originally  opposite, 
are  now  at  different  levels.  The  latter  (slip  veins)  are  often 
twitched — in  other  words,  the  intervening  space  between  the 
walls  (or  cheeks)  of  the  vein  are  irregular,  sometimes  large,  and 
then  immediately  closed,  thus  forming  a  succession  of  pockets  or 
bellies,  which  are  often  filled  with  ore,  but  which  are  separated 
by  intervals  where  the  ore  does  not  exist  at  all,  or  is  too  poor  to 
pay  for  working.     On  the  other  hand,  the  former  (^ash  veins)  are 

*  The  Tolume  from  which  this  and  tome  other  note*  are  taken,  it  entirelv  filled  witik  an  «!». 
borate  aoeount,  bj  Mr.  Henwood,  of  the  Metalliferous  depoaito  of  Cornwall  and  Deroa.  Vide 
Cornish  Oeol.  Trans.,  toI.  t.  p.  8M. 
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more  regular,  generally  rather  wider  at  top  than  lower  down,  and 
often  found  to  close  altogether.  As  an  example  of  the  magnitude 
of  veins  of  this  kind,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  sometimes 
filled  with  ore,  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  a  mine  at  Llangunog 
in  Wales,  which  showed  for  some  time  a  solid  rib  of  ^ena  (lead 
ore)  five  yards  wide  in  the  middle  of  the  vein.  Prom  the  workings 
of  this  vein,  we  are  told,  "  The  ore  was  poured  out  of  the  kibbles 
at  the  shaft  head  into  the  waggons,  and  carried  directly  to  the 
smelting-house,  without  being  touched  by  the  washers  and  dressers 
of  ore,  besides  several  feet  upon  the  sides  of  the  vein  which  was 
mixed  with  spar  and  other  stony  matter,  and  went  through  the 
hands  of  the  washers*." 

Similar  veins,  equaUy  rich,  and  mimy  pipe  and  flat  veins,  have 
firequently  been  cut  in  the  Sierra  de  Gtuior,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Spain,  where,  indeed,  no  lode  is  worked  that  does  not  yield  clean 
ore,  and  where  there  is  no  water  to  interfere  with  workings  at  any 
depth  yet  reached.  In  this  remarkable  district  there  is  no  other 
dressing  employed  than  a  hand  sieve,  to  shake  the  smaller  ores 
and  remove  the  dust,  or  separate  them  from  dry  earth.  Some  of 
the  veins  cropping  out  at  the  surface  are  many  yards  in  width, 
and  so  close  tofirether  that  the  attle  from  two  or  three  of  them  all 
forms  one  heap^ 

The  slip,  or  throw  veins,  are  less  vertical  than  the  gash  veins, 
and  are  often  tolerably  regular.  They  traverse  all  the  strata ;  but 
they  do  so  unequally — ^that  is,  the  interval  between  the  wails  is 
very  apt  to  vary  in  crossing  difierent  rocks,  and  th^  value  of  the 
vein  for  ore  is  also  greatly  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  strata. 
They  contain  ore  often  distributed  in  threads  or  strings  of  various 
thickness,  with  much  spar  or  other  mineral  matter ;  but  much  of 
the  space  is  not  imfrequently  filled  up  with  clay. 

Obeying  the  law  of  faults  already  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the 
coal-measures,  there  are  certain  technical  rules  for  miners  in  slip 
veins,  derived  from  observation,  and  extremely  useftd.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that  if  the  vein  traverses  several 
strata,  it  will  be  found  most  regular  in  the  thickest  of  them.  It 
is  also  the  case  that  the  ore  in  such  veins  is  extremely  irregular, 
following  no  law  that  can  be  traced  to  have  regard  to  the  nature, 
magnitude,  regularity,  extent,  or  other  conditions  of  the  vein. 

£;  is  re^u^ed  as  a  bad  sign  in  a  working  to  find  the  vein  diverge 
into  strings ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  junction  of  two  or  more 
strings  or  veins  is  looked  on  as  favourable.  Veins  that  cross  the 
prevailing  systems  have  rarely  been  found  so  productive  of  metallic 
ores  as  the  others,  except  at  the  place  of  crossing,  where  they  are 
usually  rich. 

•  Fbnter*s  "  Sectioos  of  3tnto,>»  p.  187. 
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Besides  the  more  regular  rake  vems,  there  are  some  which  aie, 
to  a  certain  extent,  exceptional.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
which  open  suddenly  into  large  bellies  of  ore,  and  those  which  open 
and  close  alternately,  forming  waving  veins.  In  these  cases  there 
is  little  to  guide  even  the  most  experienced  miner ;  but  it  often 
happens  that  such  veins  are  of  great  value  where  they  open, 
altnough,  when  once  closed,  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  thej  again 
contain  ore. 

1041.  Pipeveini  are  of  the  nature  of  irregular  cavities,  inclined 
at  various  ang;les  to  the  horizon,  and  consistm^  generally  of  expan- 
sions, or  hollow  spaces,  parallel  to  the  beddmg  of  the  rocks  in 
which  they  occur.  They  differ  therefore  essentially  and  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  crevices  which  form  rake  veins,  though  in  some 
districts  they  are  quite  as  remarkable  for  their  mineral  wealth. 
Such  veins  are  occasionally  filled  with  spar  and  ore,  and  sometimes 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  soft  mineral  soils.  They  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  a  tubular  form,  nor  are  they  always  continuous 
between  two  distinct  beds  of  stone ;  but  they  owe  their  name  to 
one  peculiar  characteristic — ^namely,  that  they  have  no  proper 
longitudinal  bearing,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  having  the 
direction  of  their  length ;  and  this,  as  has  been  said,  corresponds 
to  the  dip  of  the  strata  in  which  they  occur. 

1042.  Flat  veins,  like  the  former  class,  correspond  with  the 
strata,  but  are  comparatively  flat,  and  correspond  irregularly  with 
the  stratification.  Tne  beds  above  and  below  such  flats  are  usually 
distinct  and  well  marked,  and  so  far  they  resemble  beds  of  coal 
between  shale  and  sandstone,  but  they  contain  spar  and  ore. 
Occasionally  several  flat  veins  extend  between  bands  of  rock  from 
the  place  where  a  rake  vein  crosses,  while  sometimes  an  accumu- 
lated vein  occurs  of  the  nature  of  a  pipe,  connected  with  flats  of 
ore  and  lead,  to  form  a  rake  vein<  Some  cavities  thus  filled  are  of 
extraordinary  dimensions. 

The  kinds  of  veins  above  described  are  chiefly  found  in  lime- 
stones and  shales,  and  form  a  well-marked  and  unportant  group, 
especially  for  lead  and  zinc  ores  (sulphurets)  in  this  country. 
Something  of  the  same  condition  prevails  on  the  Continent,  espe- 
cially in  limestone  districts ;  but  tne  veins  in  Cornwall,  and  many 
other  mining  districts,  are  so  fivr  difierent,  in  important  respects, 
as  to  need  special  description.  The  enclosing  rock  in  these  cases 
is  slate,  schist,  gneiss,  or  porphyry  of  some  kmd. 

1043.  Besides  the  productive  veins  or  lodes,  all  mining  districts 
are  traversed  by  other  veins  usually  at  right  angles  to  the  former, 
or  nearly  so,  but  which  are  rarely  metalliferous ;  or  which,  if  they 
are  metalliferous,  contain  some  kinds  of  ore  not  abundant  in  tfaie 
lodes.    The  principal  minerals  in  these  are  quartz  and  clay,  the 
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quartz  being  luniallj  cryBtaUine.  In  Cornwall  it  was  found  that 
out  of  163  crosB-yeins  whose  directions  were  taken,  the  bearings 
of  118  were  between  north  and  north-west. 

1044.  Several  important  results  may  be  arrived  at  firom  a  con* 
sideration  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  mineral  veins,  and  the 
appearances  presented  bj  them  at  the  earth's  surface.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  seem  that  they  occur  chiefly  in  mountain  districts, 
and  are  more  or  less  immediately  connected  with  disturbances  of 
strata  and  with  great  lines  of  dislocation,  or  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  i^eous  rocks.  M.  Necker,  struck  by  these  facts,  which 
are  very  evident  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  investigated  the  subject 
of  mineral  veins  with  reference  to  these  three  questions*,  viz.  first, 
whether  there  is  any  unstratified  rock  near  each  of  the  known  metal- 
liferous deposits  P  secondly,  whether,  if  none  such  appear  at  the 
surfiBM^,  there  is  any  distinct  evidence  or  any  high  degree  of  pro- 
bability that  an  unstratified  rock  exists  immediately  under  a  metal- 
liferous district,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface  P  and, 
thirdly,  whether  there  are  found  any  metalliferous  deposits  entirely 
unconnected  with  igneous  rocks  P 

The  flnt  of  these  questionB  may  oertomly  be  answered  in  the  affirmatire,  bj 
refierenoe  to  a  vast  number,  forming  the  great  majority,  of  cases  of  known  mine- 
ral veins  in  all  parts  of  ^  world.  The  great  mming  districts  in  all  countries 
are  immediately  connected  with  unstratified  and  crystalline  rocks. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  M.  Keeker  rerors  to  a  number  of  instances 
in  Europe  where  mineral  veins  occur  nearly  and  evidently  associated  with  un- 
stratified rocks,  though  not  actually  prooeedong  fi?om  or  passing  into  them. 

Such  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  where  an  abundant  supply 
of  iron  ore  is  obtained  fixmi  veins  in  sedimentary  rocks ;  but  the  close  vicimty 
of  erupted  porphyries  and  other  isneous  rocks,  and  their  actual  appearance  at 
the  surfikoe  not  hr  from,  the  veins  Ulemselves,  is  sufficient  proof  of  tneir  presence 
in  considerable  abundance. 

With  regard  to  the  third  question,  the  answer  is,  although  not  absolutely  in 
the  negative,  yet  sufficiently  so  to  add  great  strength  to  any  argument  that 
might  be  deduced  from  the  answers  to  the  former  questions. 

The  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  in  Garinthia,  and  the  lead  veins  in  the  moun- 
tain limestone  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  the  Silurian 
limestones  of  Spain,  are  among  these  apparent  exceptions ;  but  the  former 
occur  in  a  district  nearly  oonneSed  with  the  great  elevations  of  the  chain  of  the 
Alps  in  its  oontuiuation  eastwards,  and  the  latter  are  not  far  from  considerable 
dislocations  and  disruptions  of  the  strata  connected  also  with  mountain  chains 
of  great  altitude. 

104:5,  Besides  the  important  fact,  that  the  presence  of  mineral 
veins  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  indications  of  the  action 
of  subterraneous  disturbing  forces,  and  often  by  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  igneous  rocks,  we  dso  learn,  from  a  general  consideration 
of  the  phsenomena  of  veins,  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  uni- 
form in  direction  in  particular  districts,  and  have  a  very  remark- 

•  ProewcUnga  of  Oeol.  Soe.,  voL  i.  p.  SQl. 
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able  tendency  bo  to  arrange  themselyes  that  the  line  of  their 
direction  shall  either  be  north  and  south,  or  at  right  angles  to 
those  bearings.  In  England,  more  than  half  the  metaUiferous 
veins  are  east  and  west ;  and  this  is  so  unifonnlj  the  case  in 
many  districts,  that  the  east  and  west  veins  are  oommonlj  dmo- 
minated  right  running  veins,  while  those  in  the  other  direction  are 
known  as  **  cross-courses." 

1046.  Observing  how  oonunonly  it  happens  that  minenl  yems  ma^  their 
appearance  in  districts  chajraoterized  br  the  presence  of  altered  or  metam<Ki:|ihk 
rocks,  it  might  naturallj  be  assumed  that  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  strata  of 
ancient  date.  This  appears,  howeyer,  to  be  by  no  means  the  case,  and  metallk 
ores  are  known  to  occur  in  rocks  of  the  secondary  and  eren  tertiaxy  periods. 

1047.  Apart  from  considerations  of  age,  there  are  other  circumstanoea,  de^ 
pendent  apparently  upon  local  influence  in  the  distribution  of  metals,  whicii  are 
also  worthy  of  notice.  The  slates,  for  instjwoe,  of  Gomwall  and  DewoBahin 
are  of  nearly  the  same  geological  age  as  those  of  North  Wales  and  Cumber- 
land, but  the  metalliferous  ores  found  in  them  differ  exceedingly,  tin  abounding 
chiefly  in  the  southern  counties,  copper  being  the  staple  in  the  central  and 
some  parts  of  the  northern,  and  lead  in  other  parts  of  the  northern  district. 
It  is  true^  indeed,  that  copper  and  lead  are  found  with  the  tin  in  Cornwall,  and 
that  lead  is  associated  with  the  copper  of  North  Wales,  and  Coniston  Water 
Head ;  but  there  are  indications  of  preference^  if  we  may  so  say,  which  well 
deserve  careful  inyestigation. 

It  is  a  fact  of  considerable  interest,  that  the  limits  of  mining  districta  are 
often  very  decided,  and  marked  by  peculiarities  in  the  physical  features  of  the 
country.  In  the  north  of  England,  the  neighbourhood  of  Cross  Fell  haa  been 
worked  with  the  greatest  ent^rise ;  but  no  instance  has  occurred  (it  is  stated 
by  Professor  PhiUips)  of  a  single  yein  being  traced  across  the  great  Peniae 
fault  to  the  west.  Similar  &cts  haye  been  obseryed  with  r^^ard  to  the  flint- 
shire  yeins,  which  occur  in  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  which  in  no  instance 
enter  the  Silurian  rocks.  In  this  latter  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  older  ro^ 
rise  on  the  line  of  a  great  axis  of  disturbance,  and  seem  entirely  to  cot  off  the 
whole  of  the  mining  ground.  Elsewhere  the  older  rocks  are  metalliferoua,  and 
the  more  modem  ones  barren. 

1048.  A  mineral  vein,  then,  is  a  crevice  or  fissure  in  a  minenl 
mass  subsequently  filled  up  with  some  mineral  substance  often  in 
a  crystalline  state.  In  stratified  rocks  that  have  undergone  little 
alteration,  where  the  crevices  are  merely  the  result  of  desiccation 
or  elevation,  the  principal  ones  depend  either  on  the  direction  of 
the  elevating  force  or  on  the  direction  of  extension  of  the  mass ; 
a  certain  degree  of  regularity  and  system  being  observable. 
In  proportion  as  the  crevices  are  the  result  of  chemical  forces 
tending  to  produce  crystallization,  they  are  more  regular  and 
systematic,  and  more  subordinate  to  general  laws. 

To  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  concerning  the  action  of  slow  galvanic  currents  of 
feeble  power  on  mixed  mineral  substances  containing  water,  the 
filling-up  of  crevices  with  crystalline  minerals  (consisting  for  the 
most  pi^  of  what  may  be  reg^irded  as  the  impurities  or  extraneous 
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materials  of  such  mixed  substances)  will  foe  less  a  mystery  than  it 
is  often  regarded.  It  is  for  the  chemist  to  explain  how  and  why 
this  curious  process  of  segregation  (or  the  separation  and  trans- 
mission of  certain  parts  of  a  mineral  mass  through  the  mass  with- 
out affecting  the  eAemal  form)  takes  place ;  hut  the  geologist,  who 
has  studied  the  structure  of  rocks,  knows  that  it  is  so,  for  he  every- 
where sees  threads  and  strings  (veins)  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  masses 
of  clay,  strings  of  flint  in  limestone,  plates  of  limestone  between  the 
partings  of  coal,  and  films  of  marl  in  slightly  hardened  sands,  these 
naving  no  commimication  with  deposits  of  similar  mineraLs,  and 
dying  away  within  the  mass  of  rock  in  which  they  occur. 

In  the  ordinary  and  little  altered  clays,  sands,  and  limestones, 
it  is  not  usual  to  find  other  substances  in  the  crevices  than  a  few 
crystalline  earthy  minerals  and  iron  p3rrite8,  and  as  all  the  ele- 
mentary substances  in  these  combinations  are  widely  if  not  imi- 
versally  distributed,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
process  that  has  gone  on.  In  the  more  altered  rocks,  however, 
and  even  sometimes  in  those  which  are  still  nothing  more  than 
marls,  stratified  days,  and  limestones,  metalliferous  minerals  less 
commonly  diBtributed  through  the  earth's  crust  are  not  unfre- 
quently  K>und,  and  they  occur  chiefly  in  crevices  more  or  less 
parallel  to  one  another,  which  have  certain  relations  with  each 
other  and  with  the  enclosing  rocks.  Such  are  the  veins,  which, 
when  containing  metalliferous  minerals  (or  ores),  are  designated 
lodes,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the  miner  directs  his  attention,  inas- 
much as  they  alone  contain  the  material  for  which  he  is  seeking. 

1049.  The  object  of  scientific  mining  is  to  discover  the  rela- 
tions that  exist  m  those  groups  of  mineral  veins  that  contain  ores. 
In  this  search  the  unscientific  miner  is  governed  only  by  expe- 
rience,  and  by  oertem  empirical  laws  learned  by  experience,  in 
particular  districts,  where  mimng  operations  have  been  long  and 
extensively  carried  on.  How  far  these  laws  are  generally  appli- 
cable, what  other  laws  (if  any)  may  be  enunciated,  and  to  what 
extent  the  indications  of  mineral  wealth  may  be  reduced  to 
scientific  investigation,  are  questions  that  do  not  admit  at  present 
of  very  satisfiictory  replies. 

Not  has  the  chemist  hitherto  done  much  to  assist  the  miner  in 
these  matters.  Whence  the  various  metals  are  derived — why  they 
are  associated  in  certain  ways  with  each  other  and  with  earthy 
minerals  of  particular  kinds — ^why,  for  example,  lead  and  zinc 
ores  are  most  common  in  or  near  limestones,  copper  ores  in  shales 
near  granite,  and  tin  ores  in  granite — why  talcose  minerals  and 
garnets  so  commonly  accompany  native  gold,  and  porphyries  of 
various  kinds  yield  the  largest  quantities  of  silver, — these,  and  a 
hundred  queries  of  like  kind,  have  as  yet  been  scarcely  considered 
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with  attention ;  and  it  will  require  a  long  series  of  minute  and 
well-directed  observations  in  the  field,  a  multitude  of  analjses  in 
the  laboratory,  and  much  thought  and  studj  in  the  cabmet,  to 
brin^  them  under  useful  generalizations  which  maj  form  a  part  of 
the  domain  of  accurate  science.  Meanwhile  the  accumulation  and 
record  of  flEicts  must  form  the  groundwork,  and  it  remains  to  con- 
sider the  daas  of  flEicts  likely  to  be  most  usefuL 

10t50.  The  facts  to  be  recorded  in  investigating  mineral  veini 
may  be  referred — first,  to  the  nature  of  the  counti^,  or  enclosing 
rock ;  secondly,  to  the  general  condition  and  relations  of  the  mi- 
neral veins  of  the  district ;  thirdly,  to  the  particular  condition  of 
the  vein  in  question,  with  its  embranchments ;  fourthly,  to  the 
relations  of  this  vein  with  others  adjacent,  and  abready  more  or  less 
developed ;  fifthly,  to  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the  country  (en- 
closing rock)  or  veinstone  on  the  metalliferous  contents  of  the 
vein.  In  addition  to  investigations  concerning  these  points, 
the  condition  of  the  veins  in  the  district  with  regard  to  water, 
under-groimd  temperature  at  different  depths,  and  a  numb» 
of  other  matters  hardly  capable  of  enumeration,  and  varying  in 
each  particular  case,  are  worthy  of  beiag  recorded. 

1051.  In  reference  to  the  enclosing  rock,  where  important 
mineral  veins  are  known  or  suspected  to  eidst,  the  nature  of  the 
district  and  its  general  geology  are  very  important.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  eiuimine  into  the  nature,  degree,  and  order  of  change 
in  mineral  composition  at  the  surface  near  the  outcrop  of  lodes : 
the  existence  and  general  bearing  and  dip  of  projecting  ridges 
or  ledges  of  hard  rock,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  ravines  not 
manifestly  connected  with  the  original  draioage  of  the  district: 
the  vicimty  of  porphyritic  rocks  if  the  district  is  metamorohic, 
or  of  metamorpnic  rocks  if  the  country  is  ciystalline :  and  the 
mode  in  whicn  the  ordinary  phsBnomena  of  metamorphism  are 
modified  where  the  mineral  vein  and  crystalline  rock  come  in 
contact. 

In  old  mininff  districts  many  of  these  facts  are  known,  and 
they  can  never  be  neglected  with  safety  in  judging  of  the  pro- 
spects or  capabilities  of  a  mineral  property.  In  a  new  country, 
or  little-known  district,  they  always  require  elucidation. 

1052.  Hie  general  nature  and  disposition  of  the  mineral  veins, 
consisting  of  lodes,  cross-courses,  and  contra-lodes,  with  their 
accompanying  branches,  leaders,  strings,  slides,  and  fluccanSy  are 
also  made  out  and  already  recorded  in  old  mining  districts,  and 
with  these  results  of  experience  the  mining  en^eer  is  likely  to 
be  familiar.  In  new  countries,  or  where  mining  has  not  been 
carried  on  for  a  long  period,  much  has  to  be  determined  concerning 
these  matters ;  and  an  opinion  formed  as  to  particular  veins  is  not 
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of  practical  yalue  without  it  is  Btrengthened  by  reference  to  the 
general  Btructure  of  the  country  and  its  systems  of  veins. 

1058.  The  phsenomena  that  require  minute  attention  and  accu- 
rate record  in  reference  to  a  particular  mineral  vein  or  lode  under 
examination  are  numerous,  varied,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  ob- 
serve. In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  crop  of  the  lode : — its  bear- 
ing not  only  where  first  seen,  but  genenuly  as  estimated  along  a 
considerable  distance ;  its  relation,  if  any,  to  the  stratified  rocks 
of  the  district,  or  to  the  principal  direction  of  cleavage  planes  or 
joints  in  crystalline  rocks;  its  variable  or  constant  appearance 
when  traced  for  some  distance ;  and  its  relation  with  the  rorm  and 
physical  features  of  the  district.  Next  we  muBt  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  such  openings  as  have  been  made  upon  it,  to  deter^ 
mine  its  dip  or  underlie ;  ito  width  and  magnitude ;  its  regularity 
or  irregularity  in  descending ;  the  nature  of  its  walls,  and  of  the 
rock  next  the  cheeks  of  the  vein.  We  must  then  examine  its 
contents,  beginning  at  the  crop,  and  noticing  whether  there  exists 
that  peculiar  condition  of  spongy  ferruginous  quartz  passing  into 
or  replaced  by  oxides  of  iron  in  all  stages  of  decomposition,  so 
well  known  under  the  names  of  go99an^  chq^eau  defer^  or  ei%en^ 
kopfy  in  the  principal  mining  countries  of  imirope.  The  nature 
and  contents  of  the  gossan  in  many  instances  almost  characterize 
the  lode,  and  are  always  of  the  greatest  importance  to  notice, 
inasmuch  as  the  actual  cause  of  mis  close  relation  between  the 
exposed  crust  and  the  contents  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vein  still 
remains  to  be  determined  After  a  due  ana  care&l  examination 
near  the  surface  at  various  points,  the  mode  in  which  the  rich 
part  of  the  lode  shows  itself  at  the  contact  with  the  gossan  is 
perhaps  the  matter  next  in  importance,  and  then  the  position  that 
the  ore  occupies, — ^whether  irregularly  disseminated  throughout 
the  veinstone,  or  collected  into  one  or  more  strings  in  particular 
parts.  Here  also  it  is  essential  to  take  note  of  any  symptoms  of 
sweUing-out  or  expansion  of  the  course  of  ore  itself,  or  of  the 
presence  of  occasional  cavities,  such  as  on  a  smaller  scale  are 
known  to  geologists  as  geodea^  since  these  are  often  sound  indi- 
cations  of  the  nature  of  the  vein  and  its  orey  contents  at  some 
depth. 

1054*  The  metalliferous  indications  in  the  gossan  (generally 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  almost  always  showing  a  considerable 
amount  of  decomposition)  require  close  observation,  while  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  mixture  of  metalliferous  minerals  in  the 
part  of  the  lode  yielding  ore  forms  the  basis  of  another  group  of 
observations.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cross-courses  in  a  mining 
country  generaU  v  contain  other  metals  than  the  principal  lodes, 
while  they  are  often  also  remarkable  for  a  more  perfect  crystalline 
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condition  and  &  ikr  greater  admixture  of  metala.  Theae  obBcm- 
tions  require  a  certain  knowledge  of  mineralogy,  and  skonld  be 
followed  up  by  eiperiments  in  the  laboratory  in  cases  where  the 
conditionH  of  lode  are  peculiar,  and  the  more  valuable  metala  are 
sought  for.  Thus  gossana  o^n  contun  gold,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  proportion  of  gold  is  larger  in  the  goeaan  than  in  the 
lode.  Theee  are  points,  however,  on  which  information  is  greatly 
needed. 

1055.  In  addition  to  theae  points,  it  will  also  be  very  neceeeaty 
to  learn  how  fax  the  vein  may  be  re^rded  ae  isolated  and  distinct: 
in  what  way  it  connects  ifcaeu  with  others,  perhaps  more  developed; 
and  above  all,  what  branches  belong  to  it,  what  strings  or  feeden 
accompany  it,  and  how  these  are  connected  with  it.  The  branches 
of  a  mineral  vein  are  thoae  other  veins  of  smaller  importance 
whose  line  of  crop  (produced  if  necessary)  falls  into  that  of  the 
principal  vein  at  the  surface  without  appearing  actually  to  cut 
across  it ;  but  unless  this  intersection  ie  near  and  evident,  it  must 
not  be  regarded  as  important.  The  strings  or  feeders  are  those 
smaller  vems  more  or  less  parallel  in  their  line  of  crop,  which,  bv  the 
direction  and  amount  of  their  dip,  are  clearly  related  to  the  prin- 
cipal one.  They  may  either  converge  or  diverge  as  they  descend ; 
but  whUe  in  the  former  case  they  must  ultimately  intersect  the  lode, 
in  the  latter  they  Fig.  245. 

must  have  inter- 
sected it  at  a  point 
now  above  the 
surface,  and  from 
which  therefore  the 
vein  as  well  as  con- 
taining rock  has 
since  been  removed 
by  denudation.  The 
annexed  diagram 
(fig.  245)  will  he 
found  useful  in 
giving  a  more  di- 
stinct idea  of  the 
appearance  of  vein  s 
ana  their  modes  of 
intersection.  It  re- 
presents the  inter- 
section of  two  im- 
portant lodes  in  a 

Saxon   mine  near  vd»  c«-ta,  ™ -oO«. 

frayberg,     where  i-Mib  oMani  iIm. 
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each  branch  of  tlia  interaecting  lode  heavee  tbe  other  lode  aepa- 
rately.  It  is  ft"matter  of  very  general  erperience  in  mining,  that 
a  bunch  of  ore  may  be  expected  when  two  lodes  inter§ect,  or  where 
there  ia  a  junction  between  a  Tcin  and  its  branch  or  feeder  both 
bearing  ore.  It  is  abo  coneidered  in  Cornwall  that  parallel  lodes 
bear  ore  under  similar  circumstances,  ao  that  where  a  courBe  of  ore 
ia  found  in  one,  it  may  be  looked  for  in  a  corresponding  position 
in  the  other. 

1056.  The  mode  in  which  yeins  have  been  formed,  whether  by 
contraction,  elevation,  or  crystalline  action,  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  been  since  filled  with  mineral  matter,  are  also  questions 
that  require  the  attention  of  the  mining  engineer.  While  some 
vflina  have  been  open  fissuree  gaping  towards  tbe  surface  and 
are  partly  filled  with  the  angular  or  rolled  fragments  of  adjacent 
or  distant  rocks,  others  are  almost  closed  at  the  surface,  but  open 
out  below  into  large  cavities  only  partially  filled  with  mineral  sub- 
stances. In  many  cases  the  contents  of  the  vein  consist  partly 
of  fragments  of  the  enclosing  rock,  and  indications  of  origin  are 
thus  horded  which  must  not  be  neglected.  It  is  also  not  at  all 
unusual  to  find  portions  of  the  enclosing  rock  tn  gilv,  themselves 
entirely  or  partially  encloaed  within  the  vein.  These  hor»e»  of 
grtmndy  as  miners  call  them,  need  careful  examination.  An  ex- 
ample  of  them  will  be  seen  in  fig.  244,  p.  510. 

1057.  Special  attention  is  needed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  ore 
occurs  within  a  lode,  as  it  by  no  means  follows  any  regular  order 
in  this  respect.  Thus,  for  example,  when  the  general  strike  of  the 
lode  is  north  and  south  and  its  dip  west,  tbe  ore  within  it  may 
•wsume  the  form  of  a  pipe  more  or  less  flattened  and  irregular, 

'oing  downwards  towu^  the  north  or  south  as  the  case  may  be. 
_n  cases  of  this  kind  the  value  of  junctions  of  branches  and  strings 
will  be  very  greatly  influenced  by  the  position  of  the  orey  part 
of  the  lode. 

1058.  Almost  all  lodes  and  veins  Pig-  246. 
are  subject  to  various  displace- 
ments luiown  as  luaoet  or  tlidet. 

Intricate  and  complicated  pro- 
blems in  solid  geometry  may  arise 
when  several  movements  of  va- 
rious extent  and  magnitude  have 
Bucceeded  each  other  in  the  same 
part  of  a  vein,  and  all  information 
that  can  be  obtained  in  reference 
to  these  mechanical  questions  will 

need    attention,  and   should    be  a  Tdn  iMwd  by  dmu. 

careftilly  recorded.  An  illustration 


K" 
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of  the  mode  in  which  lodes  are  subject  to  heaving  or  lateral  dis- 
placement is  given  in  the  sectional  dii^ram  anof^xed  (fig.  246), 
and  is  further  illustrated  in  fig.  245.  There  are  certain  mining 
districts  that  seem  to  have  been  especially  subjected  to  disturfoanoes 
of  this  kind,  while  others  are  comparatively  free. 

1059.  When  the  vein  itself  has  been  examined,  its  relations 
with  the  others  with  which  it  forms  a  p^up  or  system  should  be 
carefully  made  out.  Thus  the  prevailmg  strike  and  underlie  of 
the  principal  or  champion  lode  of  the  di^fcrict,  the  cross-courBes, 
contra-lodes,  principal  slides  and  fluccans,  and  the  bearing  of  these 
on  the  particular  lode  under  investigation,  may  suggest  very  im- 
portant results. 

1060.  Lastly,  the  influence  of  change  of  ground  on  the  lodes  of 
a  particular  district  must  always  be  ascertained  with  great  care. 
Thus,  porphyritic  dykes  or  elvan  cowries  have  a  certain  meaning 
in  Cornwall,  and  are  therefore  regarded  bv  Cornish  miners  wira 
great  interest.  Channels  of  hard  sround,  otten  consisting  of  belts 
of  quartzite  or  jaspery  rocks,  bands  of  hard  and  cherty  limestone, 
bands  of  magnesian  rock,  and  in  some  cases  bands  of  gypseous 
rock,  possess  a  certain  meaning  which  at  present  is  guessed  at 
from  experience,  but  which  ought  to  be  better  understood.  A 
transition  from  granite  to  slate,  or  the  converse,  a  change  from 
limestone  to  grit,  or  frt)m  one  kind  of  schist  (kiUas)  to  another,  these 
are  all  matters  that  require  to  be  reported  on,  inasmuch  as  their 
influence  on  the  productive  portions  of  lodes  is  very  much  bett» 
known  than  explained. 

1061.  It  is  Dy  examining  the  beds  of  mountain  streams,  and 
the  gravel  or  loose  stones  brought  down  into  the  plain  oountiy, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  metalliferous  veins  in  a 
district  is  in  the  first  place  attained.  By  following  up  the  indi- 
cations thus  afforded,  an  idea  of  the  actual  position  ox  the  veins, 
and  even  of  their  extent  and  value,  may  be  acquired,  and  this 
simple  method  was,  no  doubt,  the  one  by  which  many  of  the 
richest  veins  were  originally  discovered.  It  is  indeed  still  so 
far  pursued,  that  siftic^  the  gravel  and  sand  of  many  rivers  in 
metalliferous  districts  is  often  a  profitable  imdertaking,  not  ofnly 
for  the  sake  of  the  mineral  found,  but  also  as  leading  to  a 
knowledge  of  lodes.  As,  however,  such  a  soiuK^e  must  be,  at  the 
best,  doubtful  and  uncertain,  and  one  which  soon  fails,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  the  gravel  should  be  gradually  traced  up  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  by  whose  current  it  has  been  brought  down,  until  the 
metalliferous  fragments  of  rocks,  increasing  in  number  and  volume, 
at  last  point  to  the  spot  where  the  outcrop  of  a  vein  at  the  sui&ce 
has  been  the  origin  of  the  supply. 

1062.  This  method  of  arrivmg  at  the  actual  position  of  the  vein 
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is  called  in  Cornwall  shodmg  or  sheading  *,  and  is  a  method  of 
^at  antie^uitj.  When  the  ore  is  thus  discovered  at  its  source, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  thick  bed  of  gravel, 
a  vein,  or  a  mere  lump  of  ore,  and  its  direction  and  relations  with 
the  surrounding  country  may  be  more  or  less  clearly  made  out. 

1063.  The  early  history  of  the  Cornish  mines,  and  the  nature  of 
mining  operations  in  that  country  at  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century,  are  recorded  in  a  very  interesting  manner  by  Carew  f. 
"  He  first  notices  stream-works  and  lodes,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
tinners  that  the  tin-stones  in  the  stanniferous  gravels  were  derived 
from  the  lodes  by  the  Deluge.  He  next  describes  the  process  of 
shoding,  which  seems  to  have  been  then  conducted  much  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  it  is  now  practised,  and  he  notices  that  the 
shode  for  the  lodes  'either  Ueth  open  upon  the  grasse  oris  but  shal- 
lowly  covered.'  Having  found  this  shode,  *  they  next,'  he  says, 
<  sank  pits  of  five  or  six  foote  in  length,  two  or  three  foote  in 
breadth,  and  seven  or  eight  in  depth,  to  prove  where  they  may  so 
meet  with  the  load.  If  they  miss  the  load  in  one  place  they 
sincke  a  like  shaft  in  another  beyond  that,  commonly  lurther  up 
towards  the  hiU,  and  so  a  third  and  fourth  until  they  light  at  last 
upon  it  J.' " 

1064.  Tf  the  lode  thus  discovered  offered  a  fair  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, the  discoverer  would  usually  associate  others  with  him  in  the 
working,  and  the  company  of  adventurers  thus  formed  appointed  a 
captain,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  men  did  their  work 
properly,  and  who  attended  to  the  mine  and  to  the  pumps.  Hie 
tools  used  were  extremely  simple,  and  consisted  only  of  a  pickaxe 
and  shovel,  but  with  these  they  would  sometimes  follow  the  lode 
to  the  depth  of  40  or  50  fathoms,  the  miners  being  let  down  and 
taken  iip  by  a  rope  wound  over  a  winch.  In  cases,  however, 
where  the  hang  or  inclination  of  the  lode  was  considerable,  the 
miners  are  described  as  working  to  a  convenient  depth,  when  they 
sunk  a  shaft  from  the  top  ^  to  admit  a  renewing  vent,  which  not- 
withstanding, their  work  is  most  by  candlelight."  The  loose  work 
was  kept  up  by  timber,  and  the  rate  of  progress  appears  to  have 
been  very  slow,  as  we  are  told,  **  a  good  won^man  shall  hardly  be 
able  to  hew  three  foote  in  the  space  of  as  many  weeks §."  Such  is 
the  method  of  mining  still  adopted  in  the  lead  district  of  the 
Sierra  de  Gkidor  in  the  south  oi  Spain,  where,  however,  at  least 
80,000  tons  of  rich  ore  are  raised  annually. 

1065.  It  will  readily  be  imagined,  thf2b  into  pits  thus  sunk  a 

*  TIm  fragments  of  ovt  whidi  bj  rain  or  cuirenti  of  water  are  torn  off  from  the  lodea  orveia 
of  ofe,  are  called  thodea  or  thoadt. 
t  Sorvej  of  Cornwall,  by  Biehard  Carew.    (Beprinted  1 789>) 

1  De  la  Beetle's  Beport  on  the  Geologj  of  Cornwall,  Defon,  and  West  Somerset,  p.  697. 
t  Carew»  mtte eii.,  p.  10,  II. 
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considerable  quantity  of  water  woiild  drain,  and  it  is  clear  that 
this  was  an  extremely  troublesome  and  unmanageable  difficulty, 
often  inducing  the  abandonment  of  a  yaluable  mme.  The  drain- 
ing machinery  is  described  as  "  composed  of  pumps  and  wheeles 
dnyen  by  a  streame,  and  interchangeably  filling  and  emptying  two 
buckets  and  such  like."  In  some  cases,  when  the  works  were  on  a 
hill-side,  canals  were  cut  from  the  lode  to  the  nearest  conyenieiit 
yalley,  but  they  are  described  as  being  ^  cosily  in  charce,  and  long 
in  effecting."  And  eyen  where  these  difficult  and  expeouiTe 
means  were  resorted  to,  the  water  would  still  haye  to  be  nised 
from  such  of  the  workings  as  were  below  the  lerel  of  the  valley, 
and  a  speedy  limit  would  be  put  to  all  workings  where  the  ore  lay 
deep  beneath  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  description  thus  giyen  of  the  superficial  and  comparatiyely 
simple  works  of  a  former  age,  is  applicable  in  a  yery  considerable 
degree  to  more  extended  operations  at  the  present  day ;  for, 
although  the  introduction  of  improyed  machinery  has  tended  to  in- 
crease the  fcicilities  of  working  at  great  depths,  the  only  difference 
in  principle  is  the  establishment  of  an  improyed  plan  of  working 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  yeins  of  different  kinds,  together  with 
that  attention  to  yentUation  necessary  in  all  extensiye  under- 
ground operations. 

1066.  The  indications  on  the  surface  that  may  be  presented  by 
a  mineral  yeia  are  not  usually  sufficient  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion, and  would  in  most  cases  be  so  entirely  hidden  by  a  coating 
of  grayel  and  yegetable  soiL,  as  to  exhibit  scarcely  any  marks  thi^ 
would  enable  eyen  the  most  experienced  eye  to  recognize  them. 
In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  metalliferous  grayels  wmch  can  be 
traced  up  the  course  of  a  stream  to  a  hill-side,  and  to  the  actual 
outcrop  of  a  yein,  it  must  often  be  determined  more  by  calculation 
than  by  any  distinct  indications  at  what  point  it  is  most  adyiaable 
to  commence  sinking,  so  that  the  greatest  advantage  shall  be 
derived  from  the  lode,  supposing  it  to  exist.  In  cases  where 
their  actual  presence  is  doubtfol,  but  a  probability  appears  of 
mineral  veins  being  discovered,  a  series  of  experiments  called 
in  Cornwall  ^^  eoHeanina"  is  undertaken  with  the  view  of  disco- 
vering the  presence  of  a  vein.  This  method  of  experimenting 
is  derived  from  the  supposition  that  the  veins  in  the  district 
follow  some  general  law,  and  the  operaton,  selecting  a  convenient 
spot,  commence  by  sinking  a  pit  through  the  soil,  and  to  a  small 
depth  in  the  rock.  Of  course  the  chuices  are  many  against  im- 
mediate success ;  but  in  case  they  find  nothing,  the  next  step  is 
to  drive,  or  cut  a  gallery  from  the  pit  a  short  distance  in  oppo- 
site directions,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  lodes  found 
in  the  neighbourh^>d.     In  this  way  it  is  possible  that  ^y 
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may  ''  cut  the  lode ;"  but  if  still  unsuccessful,  tbey  remove  a  few 
fathoms  in  the  direction  of  the  galleries,  and  repeat  the  same  pro* 
cess  until  they  have  either  discovered  the  lodes,  or  p^ive  up  the 
speculation  in  despair.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  although  expe- 
rience is  often  a  better  guide  than  abstract  science,  still  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  person  best  able  to  bring  his  experience  to  bear 
will  be  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Geology ;  and  such  a  one  will 
avoid  many  sources  of  error,  because  his  conclusions  will  be 
founded  on  rational  premises.  The  great  secret  of  economical 
Tnining  lies  in  the  original  adoption  and  proper  carrying  out  of  a 
uniform  and  well-digested  plan  of  working,  which  can  only  be 
properly  laid  by  an  experienced  mining  engineer,  who  is  able  to 
add  an  acquaintance  with  geological  facts  to  sound  practical  and 
local  knowledge. 

1067.  When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  lode  worth  trying 
exists  in  a  place  not  hitherto  worked,  a  set  of  adventurers  usually 
form  themselves  into  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  working  it. 
In  doing  so,  their  first  business  is  to  apply  to  the  lord  of  the  soil 
for  a  license  to  work  the  lode  for  a  given  time — sometimes  for 
six  months,  but  generaUy  a  year — ^upon  trial ;  the  lord  to  receive 
a  specified  proportion ;  usually  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifteenth  of 
the  ore  which  may  be  raised  during  the  period  of  the  license. 
The  lord  also  comes  under  an  obligation,  should  the  adventurers, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  license,  be  disposed  to  continue  the  work- 
ing of  the  mine,  to  lease  it  to  them  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
generally  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  license,  so  far  as 
his  share  ot  the  proceeds  is  concerned.  Should  the  project  prove 
a  fSulure,  it  niay  be  abandoned  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of 
the  license,  l^his  mode  of  payinfi;  the  lord  his  dues  is  objected  to 
by  many,  on  the  ground  that  it  frequently  operates  harshly  upon 
the  adventurers.  They  urge,  that  however  much  the  mine  may  be 
losing,  the  lord  is  always  sure  of  a  profit.  Thus,  if  £15,000  worth 
of  ore  is  raised  and  disposed  of,  it  may  cost  the  adventurers 
£15,000  to  raise  it.  If,  in  that  case,  they  paid  the  lord  his  fif- 
teenth, the  company  would  lose  £1000  instead  of  making  a  profit. 
But  tlus  would  oe  equally  the  case  were  the  lord,  instead  of  his 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mine,  to  receive  a  fixed  money  rent 
from  the  adventurers.  Thus,  if  the  fixed  rent  was  £2000,  and 
the  produce  worth  £15,000,  as  in  the  case  supposed,  the  loss  to 
the  adventurers  would  be  £2000,  instead  of  £1000.  It  is  quite 
true,  that  by  the  present  arrangement,  the  lord  is  always  sure  of  a 
profit,  because  he  runs  no  risk ;  but  that  profit,  like  the  profit  of 
the  adventurers,  fluctuates  with  the  price  of  copper,  and  when  the 
price  is  low,  the  present  system  of  rent-paying  bears  upon  them 
more  lightly  than  any  other  arrangement  would  do. 
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1068.  The  course  here  mentioned  is  that  which  is  pursued  when 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  open  up  an  entirely  new  mine.  But  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  new  mine  is  opened  within  bounds 
alr^Etdy  set  out  to  a  company  of  adventurers,  and  within  whidi 
they  are  already  working  a  mine.  In  such  case  no  new  license  ia, 
of  course,  reqmred.  When  a  new  mine  is  thus  opened,  the  way  is 
generally  led  hy  a  party  of  miners,  who  undertake  to  try  on  the 
^.^trihute  system,"  which  will  be  immediately  explained,  either 
what  they  believe  to  be  a  fresh  lode,  or  a  portion  of  the  lode  already 
worked,  but  which  the  existing  operations  are  not  likely  to  reach. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  result,  if  the  experiment  prove  suooesaful, 
is  generally  the  sinking  of  some  new  shafts,  whicn  are  soon  con- 
nected with  the  existii^  works,  whereby  the  scope  of  the  existing 
mine  is  only  enlarged.  But  whether  an  entirelv  new  mine  is  to 
be  opened,  or  the  range  of  an  existing  mine  is  only  to  be  enlarged, 
the  operations  commence  by  the  sinking  of  sluffks,  and  driving 
tunnels  or  levels ;  these  must  be  done  ere  the  mine  is  in  work- 
able condition,  and  this  brings  us  at  once  in  contact  with  the 
actual  work  of  the  miner. 

1069.  The  miners  are  divided  into  two  great  classes — ^the  snifiMe 
and  the  undergroimd  men.  The  latter  are  bv  far  the  most  numerous, 
being  fully  three  to  one,  as  compared  with  the  former.  The  under- 
ground men  are  again  divided  into  two  separate  classes,  known, 
m  mining  phraseologv,  as  the  ^'tutmen"  and  '' tributers." 

The  tutmen  are  tnose  who  do  ^'  tut "  work,  which  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  simple  excavation.  In  commencing  a  mine, 
therefore,  the  tutmen  are  the  first  called  into  requisition.  They 
sink  the  shaft  and  drive  the  levels — all  the  ore  which  may 
chance  to  be  raised  during  the  process  belonging  exdusiyeiy  to 
the  adventurers,  always  with  the  exception  of  ^e  lord*s  does. 
The  work  is  given  out  by  the  fathom ;  it  is  regularly  bid  for,  and 
the  parties  offering  to  do  it  for  the  lowest  price  secure  the  wotk. 
It  generally  happens,  however,  that  one  of  the  captains  of  the 
mine  ascertains  oeforehand,  as  far  as  can  be,  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  sets  his  own  price  upon  it — ^the  price  at  which  it  is 
taken  seldom  varying  much  from  the  captain  s  price.  Both  tut 
and  tribute  work  are  usually  taken  by  what  is  cmled  a  "party;" 
the  party,  in  both  cases,  consisting  of  several  individuala,  war 
number  varying  according  to  circumstances.  The  ^rty  is  divided 
into  gangs,  which  relieve  each  other  in  rotation.  There  are  three 
gangs  to  a  tut  party,  each  gang  working  eight  hours  at  a  time, 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours  being  thus  turned  to  account.  The 
gangs  employed  in  tut  work  are  strictly  required  to  relieve  each 
other  at  tne  proper  time.  As  their  work  is  chiefly  preliminary  to 
the  real  biisiness  of  mining,  it  is,  of  course,  the  object  of  those  who 
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employ  them  to  have  it  done  as  speedily  as  possible.  Nor  are  the 
interests  of  the  tutmen  themselyes  interfered  with  by  this ;  for,  as 
their  work  is  pieoe-work,  the  sooner  they  set  through  it  the  better. 
A  greater  degree  of  discretion  is  generaUy  given  to  the  tributers, 
as  to  how  long  they  may  work,  and  when  they  may  reHeve  each 
other — ^it  being  supposed  that  they  have  sufficient  mducement  to 
diligence  in  the  share  which  they  have  in  the  proceeds  of  their  own 
operations.  At  the  poorer  mines,  tut  work  is  generaUy  confined 
to  ground  which  is  not  metallic,  tribute  work  having  reference 
invariably  to  metallic  groimd.  At  times,  however,  tut  work  em- 
braces ground  which  is  metallic,  but  this  is  always  in  the  richer 
mines.  When  the  ore  is  known  to  be  good,  it  is  raised  at  so  much 
per  fathom,  in  which  case  it  aU  belongs  to  the  adventurers.  It  is 
generally  work  of  a  more  speculative  £nd  that  is  set  on  the  tribute 
system ;  and  it  is  because  in  the  poorer  mines  all  the  work  is  of 
this  kind,  that  the  whole  of  the  ore  is  raised  on  that  system.  But 
even  when  it  is  raised  on  the  other  system,  that  is  to  say,  by  tut 
work,  it  is  not  unusual  to  give  the  men  employed  a  small  interest 
in  the  ore  produced.  This  is  done  in  order  to  make  it  their  in- 
terest not  to  waste  or  spoil  the  ore. 

1070.  The  work  of  the  tutman  is,  as  already  said,  that  of  simple 
excavation,  at  so  much  per  fathom.  He  bids  for  it  with  a  real  or 
presumed  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  worked — 
the  same  knowledge  being  possessed,  or  presumed  to  be  possessed, 
by  the  captain  assigning  him  the  work.  Miscalculations  in  this 
respect  are  not  unfrequently  made,  which  are,  in  their  results, 
sometimes  in  favour  of,  and  at  others  against,  the  tutman.  Al- 
though their  work  has  not  so  much  the  character  of  a  gambling 
transaction  about  it  as  that  of  the  tributers,  still  it  is  not  entirely 
free  from  that  objection.  He  may  bid  for  work,  and  it  may  be 
assigned  to  him,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ground  is  hard  and 
difficult  to  be  operated  upon — or  the  bid  may  be  made  on  the 
contrary  supposition.  In  the  one  case  it  may  be  found,  after  a 
little  trial,  much  easier,  and  in  the  other  much  more  difficult,  to 
work  than  was  anticipated.  Hence,  by  the  chance  of  his  work, 
he  may  be  a  gainer  to  some  extent,  or  a  severe  sufferer.  Thus, 
after  taking  work  which  appears  easy,  at  a  comparatively  low 
price  per  fathom,  he  may,  after  penetrating  for  some  distance 
through  diedntegrated  granite,  which  is  easily  removed,  or  soft 
clay,  come  to  a  hard  mass  of  sranite,  which  opposes  a  serious 
obstacle  to  his  progress.  This  the  tutman  calls  a  ^*  pebble ;"  and 
it  is  a  serious  question  with  the  party  on  discovering  it,  whether 
they  will  chance  their  course  to  avoid  it,  if  possible,  or  dash  right 
through  it,  in  me  hope  that  it  does  not  extend  to  any  spreat  depth. 
There  is  risk  in  eiuier  case,  as  the  time  lost,  and  me  expense 
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incurred,  in  attempting  to  turn  or  avoid  it,  may  be  much  greater 
than  was  anticipated.  Nor  is  it  alwaTS  that  it  can  be  avoided  at 
any  cost.  Then,  again,  if  they  attempt  to  go  through  it,  their 
hopes  may  be  disappointed,  as  its  depth  may  be  very  great.  Some* 
times,  after  going  through  it  for  some  distance,  they  give  it  up  in 
despair,  and  attempt  to  turn  it,  which  they  find,  to  tneir  mortifi- 
cation, after  having  lost  so  much  labour,  tnat  they  can  readily  do. 
When  the  work  goes  thus  against  the  tutman,  he  very  soon  com- 
plains, and  if  his  complaint  is  weU-grounded,  a  favourable  modi- 
fication is  generally  enected  in  the  arrangement  between  him  and 
his  employers. 

1071,  The  undertaking  of  the  tutman  is  to  bring  to  the  surface  so 
much  matter,  whether  ore  or  "  stuff,"  or  both  together,  at  so  much 
per  fathom.  To  fulfil  it,  he  requires  the  use  of  machinery  to  raise 
the  matter  excavated  to  the  surface.  That  which  he  thus  employs 
is,  of  course,  the  machinery  on  the  spot,  adapted  for  the  purpose 
and  appertaining  to  the  mine.  Eor  this  he  is  usually  charged  at 
a  certain  rate  per  fathom,  which  is  so  much  to  be  deducted  from 
his  earnings.  There  are  other  deductions  also  to  be  made ;  but  as 
these  are  common  to  both  tributers  and  tutmen,  their  explanation 
will  be  deferred  for  the  present.  The  first  work  with  which  the 
tutman  grapples  is,  usually,  the  sinking;  of  the  shaft.  The  object 
is,  if  possible,  to  have  the  shaft  perpenmcular.  Such  a  shaft  ia  not 
only  the  most  convenient,  but  it  is  also  attended  with  the  least 
expense  in  the  future  working  of  the  mine.  But  much,  in  this 
respect,  depends  upon  what  is  called  the  '^  underlie"  of  the  lode. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  the  lode  is  perpendicular;  its  inclina- 
tion often  varying  as  it  proceeds  downwards.  If  the  under- 
lie is  not  great,  the  shaft  may,  to  a  considerable  distance, 
follow  the  lode.  If  it  is  great,  the  shaft  descends,  not  in  one 
continuous  line,  but,  as  it  were,  by  a  succession  of  steps.  It 
will  be  sunk  perpendicularly  by  several  fathoms  at  a  time,  the 
lode  all  the  time  diverging  from  it  more  and  more.  At  cer- 
tain distances  halts  are  made,  and  horizontal  galleries  run  in  the 
direction  of  the  lode  until  it  is  again  struck.  Each  time  the 
lode  is  struck  the  shaft  is  sunk  again,  and  the  lode  must  be  reached 
again  by  a  horizontal  gallery  as  before,  while  as  the  shafts  are 
sunk,  other  galleries  or  levels  are  constructed  and  made  to  com- 
municate  with  each  other  for  the  convenience  of  future  workings 
and  for  ventilation. 

1072.  The  position  of  a  mineral  vein  being  ascertained,  iU 
direction  known,  and  some  reasonable  conjecture  made  conoemisf 
its  extent,  thickness,  and  value,  the  shafts  also  being  sunk,  and 
horizontal  galleries,  or  leveU,  driven,  the  way  is  prepared  for  the 
convenient  extraction  of  the  ore,  and  at  the  same  time  some  pro^ 
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gresB  will  have  been  made  towards  carrying  off,  or  conTeying  to  a 
spot  previouHly  decided  on,  the  water  iriiich  either  rises  into 
the  mine  from  spriMB  or  draina  into  it  from  the  surrounding 
strata.  Two  seta  of  levela  muat  be  driren  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  one  bemg  in  the  direction  of  the  atrike  of  the  vein 
and  the  other  at  nght  angles  to  that  direction,  the  latter  set  being 
called  croBS-cuta,  and  serving  to  communicate  between  parallel 
lodea.  The  annexed  cut  (fig.  247),  ahowing  a  section  of  the  East 
Hue!  Crofty  copper  mine  m  Cornwall,  wfll  be  found  useM  in 
illustrating  the  points  above  referred  to. 

Pig,  247. 
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If  .B. — In  the  ihore  dugmn,  a  reprecents  the  ftdit  leiel,  b  the  deep  >dit,  e,  d, 
">  Ji  ffi  ^  Tsriaiu  ghaft^ ;  the  numben  tnaii  the  depthi  of  the  leveli  in 
btiumu,  and  the  shaded  apaoes  represent  the  poits  of  the  lode  worked  oat. 

1073.  In  the  ordinary  language  of  mining,  pits  open  to  the  mirface  are  called 
ikaJU  i  and  in  Comwall  those  not  open  to  the  snr&oe,  bat  sunt  &om  one 
K>Uerf  to  uiother,  have  recedved  the  name  of  aimxet.  Horizontal  gallerica, 
euarated  in  metaUiferoiu  Teini,  are  called  lfV4U,  and  those  not  at  right  angles 
to  the  metalliferoos  veins,  erou-c%tt ;  hat  Uut  principal  gallery,  or  tuimel, 
timugh  which  the  dnuna^  of  a  mine  is  conTeveJ  lo  the  snrfaoe  tX  the  lownt 
conrcmiMit  spot^  ia  denommaled  the  adil  or  adit-UoeL  All  eicaTations  horiion- 
tAllj  are  called  drieim^,  tboae  downw>rdi  limiinfft,  and  thoee  apwarda  ritiugt. 

1074.  The  shaita  sunk  upon  a  vein  are  not  alwaya  vertical  to 
meet  the  vein,  but  are  occasionally  commenced  at  the  outcrop, 
and,  where  the  inclination  ia  not  very  conaiderable,  are  continued 
in  the  aubstance  of  the  vein  itself.  Thia  is  not,  however,  so  eco- 
nomical a  process  as  it  may  appear,  for  the  difficulty  of  raising  the 
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ore  is  much  increased,  and  there  are  many  practical  reasons  which 
often  render  it  expedient  to  sink  at  some  distance  from  the  oat- 
crop,  so  as  to  meet  the  veui  at  a  certain  convenient  depth. 

The  act  of  sinking  a  perpendicular  shaft  downwards  to  a  depth 
where  it  is  calculated  the  lode  should  be  cut,  may  seem  to  require 
little  further  skill  thau  is  necessary  to  determine  correctly  the  spot 
on  the  surface  where  the  work  is  to  commence.  But  the  process 
in  this  way  is  exceediugl^  tedious,  and  in  a  mine  at  work  where 
many  galleries  already  existing  are  to  be  trayersed,  much  greater 
rapidi^  is  desirable.  In  such  a  case,  the  shaft  is  sunk  in  aeveni 
pieces,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sinking  is  commenced  at  the  same 
time  in  several  different  levels,  and  no  small  skill  is  required  so  to 
lay  out  the  work  that  the  dilSerent  portions  of  the  shaft  thus 
formed  may  exactly  fit  when  they  are  connected  together.  An 
exceedingly  small  error  of  measurement  iu  any  one  of  uiese  various 
and  dark  subterranean  passages,  would,  in  fact,  be  sufficient  to 
throw  the  whole  into  con^sion,  but  such  an  accident  rarelv 
happei^s,  although  works  of  the  kind  are  common  in  the  Comisli 
mmes*. 

1075.  In  the  same  way,  to  drive  an  adit  from  one  point  to 
another  through  many  fathoms  of  country  requires  great  skill, 
more  particularly  where,  in  order  to  save  time,  the  work  is  com- 
menced  from  both  extremities.  About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
(in  1824),  great  complaints  were  made  in  Cornwall  of  the  con- 
dition of  these  channels ;  and  the  necessity  of  attending  carefully 
to  the  details  of  draining  was  insisted  on,  and  the  proper  position 
of  the  adit  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Came.  Owing  to  neglect  m  these 
matters,  and  to  the  want  of  good  surface-druning,  a  large  quiui- 
tity  of  water  pumped  up  from  the  deep  mines  found  its  way  oack 
again  among  the  workmgs,  and  this  happened  to  so  great  an 
extent,  that  since  that  period,  greater  attention  having  been  paid 
to  drainage,  the  quantity  of  water  pumped  is  considerably  dimi* 
mshed,  although  the  mines  have  become  deeper  and  more  exten- 
sive ;  and  in  many  mines,  where  great  care  nas  been  taken  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  the  improvement  has  been  very  striking. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  drainage  in  mining 
districts  from  the  £Eu;t,  that  the  various  branches  of  the  principid 
level  in  Cornwall,  called  the  ^^^reat  adit,**  which  receives  me 
waters  of  the  numerous  mines  in  Gwennap  and  near  Bedrath, 
measure  on  the  whole  about  26,000  fathoms,  or  nearly  thirty 
miles  in  length.  One  branch  only  (at  Cardrew  mine)  extends  for 
nearly  five  miles  and  a  half,  and  penetrates  ground  seventy  fathoms 
beneath  the  surface.    The  water  flows  into  a  valley  communicating 

*  De  U  B«che's  Report,  ante  eil.,  p.  sOS. 
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with  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  is  discharged  about  40  feet  abore 
high-water  mark. 

1076.  In  yery  extensive  mines,  such  as  are  worked  in  Cornwall, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  many  shafts  and  a  very  considerable  niimber 
of  levels  and  cross-courses  in  order  to  carry  on  the  general  work 
of  the  mine.  In  such  cases  there  is  usualty  a  principal  shaft,  of 
considerable  size,  sunk  through  as  ni^^  lodes  as  possible,  and 
communicating  with  all  the  gfuleries.  This  shaft  is  often  double; 
one  portion,  called  the  engine-shaft,  being  used  only  to  convey  the 
water  from  the  deep  workings  to  the  adit-level,  and  the  other, 
the  whim-shaft,  to  raise  the  ores  to  the  surface.  The  two  shafts 
are  in  these  cases  close  together,  and  are  united  at  convenient 
distances  by  short  cross-cuts. 

It  is  always  of  importance  to  sink  a  shaft  in  such  a  way  as  to 
communicate  directly  with  as  many  as  possible  of  the  lodes  worked 
in  a  mine  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  several  veins  occur  running 
in  the  same  direction,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another. 
In  the  Fowey  Consols  mine  in  Cornwall,  as  many  as  thirteen  lodes 
are  worked,  and  they  are  so  near  each  other  that  one  shaft  (the 
Union)  cuts  through  five  of  the  lodes,  and  by  means  of  a  cross- 
cut at  the  60-&thom  level,  communicates  with  all  the  rest.  The 
workings  on  different  lodes  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
means  of  cross-cuts,  so  that  the  ores  may  be  brought  to  the  shaft, 
not  only  in  the  course  of  the  lodes,  but  also  at  right  angles  to 
their  courses. 

1077.  These  cross-cuts  must  be  understood  as  having  no  re- 
ference to  croMS'CourMeSy  which  are  the  veins  traversing  tiie  lodes 
at  right  angles.  Ghreat  advantage,  however,  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained in  mining  by  observing  the  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  the  traversing  a  lode  by  cross-courses.  Some- 
times the  latter  are  scarcely  touched,  being  only  crossed  at  right 
angles  in  working  the  lode ;  but  they  are  occasionally  used  to 
drive  adits  upon.  The  cross-courses  are  also  senerallv  connected 
with  faults,  and  sometimes  they  heave  the  lode,  and  bar  the  pro- 
gress of  the  miner,  while  at  other  times  they  tend  to  keep  out  the 
water  accumulated  in  the  old  workings  of  a  neighbouring  mine. 
It  will  be  manifest  that  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  know- 
ledge must  be  required  to  enable  the  miner  to  venture  on  any 
speculations  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  and  that  an 
accurate  notion  should  be  had  of  the  true  mechanical  condition 
both  of  the  lode  and  cross-courses,  before  any  undertaking  that 
depends  for  ite  success  on  their  mutual  influence  can  be  safely 
commenced. 

The  lowest  part  of  the  engine-shaft,  called  the  sump,  is  usually 
sunk  a  certain  depth  below  the  lowest  workings,  so  that  the 
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drainage  of  the  mine  makes  its  way  into  it.  It  is,  howeTer,  also 
important  that  each  successive  level  should  be  separately  drained^ 
in  order  that  as  little  water  as  possible  may  descend  to  these  lower 
workings.  The  water  raised  is  delivered  at  the  adit-level,  and  so 
escapes  at  the  natural  drainage-level  of  the  district. 

10^8.  The  depth  to  which  shafts  are  sometimes  sunk  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country  is  sometimes  very  considerable. 
The  Dolcoath  mine,  long  celebrated  for  the  depth  »id  mae;mtude 
of  its  workings,  reaches  to  more  than  210  &thoms  below  the  adit* 
level,  which  is  itself  30  or  more  fathoms  below  some  parts  of  the 
surface^  The  main  shaft  of  the  Eowey  Consols  is  but  little  in- 
ferior, and  there  are  several  other  mines  both  in  Cornwall  and 
elsewhere  worked  to  a  great  depth.  The  Tresavean,  the  deepest 
mine  in  Cornwall,  is  now  worked  at  a  depth  of  upwards  of  300 
fathoms ;  and  a  machine  has  lately  been  erected  there,  by  which 
the  miners  may  be  raised  or  Ibwered  as  much  as  240  ntthoma. 
The  advantage  of  this  machinery  has  already  been  greatly  felt,  and 
some  contrivance  of  the  kind  would  be  found  useful  in  all  deep 
workings. 

1079.  In  these  cases  the  difficulty  of  mining  is  increased  by  the 
high  temperature  experienced  in  tne  workings,  but  the  veins  can 
hardly  be  considered  to  exhibit  any  very  decided  and  uniform 
change  in  the  value  or  amount  of  their  contents,  although  in  some 
cases  ores  of  different  metals  seem  to  abound  most  within  certain 
particular  limits  of  depth.  The  increase  of  heat  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  as  observed  at  considerable  depths,  has  been  already 
mentioned ;  but  it  seems  to  have  some  reierence  to  the  nature  of 
the  rock  and  the  contents  of  the  veins. 

1080.  The  underground  work  of  a  mine  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  magnitude  of  the  veins,  and  the  value  of  the  ore  to  be  ex- 
tracted. A  vein  once  reached,  either  by  the  shaft  or  by  the  cross- 
cut carried  horizontally  from  it,  levels  are  driven  at  different 
depths  (usually  about  10  fathoms  apart,  but  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  mining  groimd),  and  the  whole  horizontal  section  of 
the  lode  on  each  level  is  excavated  by  galleries.  In  many  cases, 
the  lode  not  being  more  than  a  few  feet  in  width,  one  such  gallery 
is  sufficient,  and  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  leave  a  passage  wide 
enough  to  extract  the  ore,  the  levels  at  those  places  where  the 
lode  IS  narrow,  or  nipped  in^  are  very  narrow  and  confined.  Where 
the  lode  is  broader,  and  also  rich,  the  open  spaces  are  of  course 
much  larger;  but  there  can  scarcely  be  any  rule  in  a  thing  so 
variable  as  a  mineral  vein,  for  the  portion  worth  working,  though 
small  and  with  little  ore  in  some  pmces,  may  be  several  feet  across 
in  others  and  extremely  rich,  or  the  vein  may  be  thin  and  rich  in 
one  place,  and  broad  and  comparatively  poor  in  another ;  so  that 
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it  may  even  be  a  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  take  that  part 
out  at  all*  These  are  matters  on  which  the  chief  agents  decide 
according  to  their  skill  and  judgment.  It  is  usual  in  mines,  par- 
ticularly those  worked  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  a  continuance,  not 
to  take  out  all  the  ore  which  could  be  immediately  got  at  if 
thought  necessary,  but  to  leave  it  here  and  there,  to  be  worked 
as  the  general  prospects  of  the  mine  may  require,  and  to  which 
the  miners  retmn  if  less  ore  is  raised  generally  in  the  adventure 
than  could  be  wished.  The  ores  thus  left  in  various  places  are 
called  the  eyes  of  the  mine ;  and  when  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
abandoning  the  mine,  or  from  any  pressing  circumstances,  to  re-* 
move  them,  it  is  termed  ^picking  out  the  eye%  of  the  mineJ*  In 
some  mines  these  eyes  are  very  valuable,  and  much  skill  and 
judgment  are  employed  in  so  arranging  the  workings  that  a  general 
good  supply  of  ores  may  be  obtained. 

1081.  Connected  with  these  operations  of  mining,  and  so  con* 
trived  as  to  effect  the  required  purpose  in  the  best  way,  are  the 
arrangements  made  for  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air  in  the 
workings.  The  means  of  obtaining  this  are  simple  where  there  is 
no  evolution  of  noxious  gas,  and  they  consist  chiefly  of  making  a 
proper  use  of  the  numerous  shafts,  and  of  the  communications 
effected  from  shaft  to  shaft  by  the  different  levels  or  galleries. 
When  these  communications  are  properly  made,  currents  are 
found  to  set  in  different  directions,  varying  probably  according  to 
the  variable  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  and  the 
uniformly  high  temperature  under  ground,  and  it  is  rare  that  any 
mechanical  means  are  resorted  to  for  ventilating  the  mine,  except 
in  such  cases  as  where  a  level  is  in  progress  to  communicate  with 
a  shaft.  Generally  speaking,  the  air  becomes  vitiated  to  such  an 
extent  that  candles  cease  to  bum  brightly,  long  before  it  is  suffi- 
ciently bad  to  destroy  life ;  and,  in  fact^  it  is  so  impossible  to  con* 
tinue  to  work  a  mine  in  this  state  that  accidents  rarely  happen. 

1082.  In  working,  the  miners  relieve  each  other  every  eight 
hours,  each  gtais  working  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
Their  tools  are  chiefly  the  sledge,  the  borer,  and  the  pick,  with  the 
last  of  which  they  remove  the  dislodged  granite,  and  other  stuff, 
which  does  not  require  blasting.  At  one  of  the  mines  near  Bed- 
ruth  the  tributers  have  done  work  in  the  300-fathom  level,  that 
is  to  sav,  1800  feet  below  the  surface.  Their  engagement  is  to  be 
on  the  ladders  by  six  in  the  morning,  and  emerge  from  the  mine 
about  five  in  the  afternoon.  Nearly  two  hours  are  spent  in  de- 
scending and  ascending  the  ladders.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Sundays,  the  life  of  these  poor  fellows  is  one  perpetual  night. 
The  temperature  is  often  so  high  in  the  level  that  the  men  all 
work  naked,  ascending,  every  hour  or  so,  to   several  fathoms 
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above  them,  to  dip  themselYes  in  some  pools,  which  are  eom- 

Earatively  cool.  These  are  generally  tut-workers,  and  the  tii- 
uters  look  with  as  great  contempt  upon  the  tutmen,  as  the 
tutmen  do  upon  the  surflEkie  labourers.  Indeed,  a  tributer  wiD 
be  on  the  pomt  of  starvation  before  he  will  take  tut  work.  The 
total  number  of  hands  employed  in  a  mine  is  of  course  Tery 
variable.  The  Garadon,  and  other  mines  which  some  years  ago 
sprang  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liskeard,  afford  subsistenoe 
to  about  10,000  people,  including  the  miners  and  their  familieB. 

1083.  The  wages,  or  earnings,  are  paid  once  a  month ;  but,  to 
keep  the  miners  and  their  families  goin?,  a  portion  is  paid  on 
account  once  a  fortnight.  This  is  called  their  *'  subsist,"  or,  more 
commonly,  *'  stist."  This  is  objected  to  by  some,  as  tending  to 
make  men  lazy.  Where  the  farthing-pitch  system  is  in  vogue,  it 
works  very  badly.  In  such  case  the  men  are  not  entitled  to  any- 
thing till  the  end  of  the  first  two  months ;  and  they  do  not  get 
their  '  subsist*  until  a  fortnight  before  the  day  on  which  they  are 
entitled  to  their  earning.  The  consequence  is,  that  they  work  for 
six  weeks  without  receiving  anything.  They  are  thus  driven,  by 
their  drcumstances,  to  go  into  debt  with  the  retail  dealers  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Once  in  debt,  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
get  out  of  it,  and  reckless  habits  frequently  supervene. 

1084.  In  this  account  of  mining  httle  notice  has  been  taken  of 
the  very  important  operation  of  draining  the  mine,  which  is  not 
to  be  managed,  as  in  coal-mining,  by  a  system  of  tubbing,  because 
the  working  of  mineral  veins  is  a  very  mfferent  matter  tcom  that 
of  removing  a  coal-seam.  In  early  operations,  the  means  of  re- 
moving water  were  confined  to  buckets;  and  in  Cornish  mines, 
the  first  improvement  in  drainage  was  by  the  pump  called  the 
**  rag  and  chain,"  so  named  from  a  quantity  of  rags  or  skins,  at 
intervals,  bound  up  to  the  size  of  the  pump,  on  a  chain  or  rope, 
revolving  round  a  cylinder,%rorked  by  hand  or  water-wheel  at  the 
surface,  which,  passing  through  the  pump,  forced  the  water  up 
before  it.  The  next  improvement  was  the  common  bucket-  or 
lifting-pump.  As  long  as  the  notion  prevailed,  that  the  principle 
that  water  coidd  not  be  raised  more  than  33  feet  was  applicaole 
to  a  pump  whose  bottom  was  in  the  water,  each  lift  of  pumps  was 
confined  to  30  feet ;  so  that  in  a  mine  60  fathoms  deep,  it  would 
require  twelve  lifts  of  pumps,  the  k>wer  ones  supplying  the  upper 
by  means  of  cisterns  attached  to  each  lift.  This  method  was  caUed 
"  shammeling,"  and  the  pumping-gear  the  "  shammel  engine.'*  It 
was  long  considered  the  nejpltu  ultra  of  perfection,  notwithstand* 
ing  it  was  found  very  troublesome  and  inconvenient,  by  filling  the 
shaft  with  pumps  and  pump-rods.  This  was  the  cause  of  much 
complication  and  consequent  weakness,  and  it  could  only  be  ap* 
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plied  where  the  quantity  to  be  piiinped  was  moderate,  and  did  not 
require  any  rapidity  of  motion  in  the  pump-gear.  This  defect  was 
seyerelj  felt  in  constant  breakages,  and  great  friction  in  working  so 
many  buckets.  These  disadvantages  suggested  the  lengthening  of 
the  lift  of  pumps,  and  drawing  the  water  to  the  sumce  by  the 
power  of  the  water-wheel,  in  addition  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  was  soon  found  that  water  could  be  raised  30  fathoms 
with  as  much  facility  as  30  feet,  with  less  wear  and  tear. 

The  next  and  last  improvement  in  drainage  was  the  "  plunger'* 
or  force-pump,  by  whicn  the  weight  of  the  pump-rods  and  the 
piston,  working  m  a  cylinder  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  was 
applied  to  force  the  water  up  through  a  column  of  piimps  to  any 
height  required.  It  has  been  found  inconvenient  to  attempt  any 
greater  length  of  lifts  than  80  fathoms,  or  180  feet.  The  miners 
are  rather  fandM  in  naming  the  lifts  of  pumps ;  the  upper  one, 
which  discharges  the  water  Sb  the  surface,  is  called  the  '*  tye;"  the 
others,  in  the  order  of  succession,  are  the  ^*  rose,"  the  "  crown,'* 
the  "lily,"  the  "violet,"  and  so  on,  the  lowest  being  the  "poppy." 
These  improvements  required,  from  the  increase  of  the  pressure  of 
water,  that  the  strength  of  the  pumps  should  be  increased;  the 
wooden  pumps  were  replaced  by  iron,  and,  where  the  corrosive 
nature  of  the  water  required  it,  brass  pumps,  or  iron  pumps  lined 
with  brass,  were  used. 

Within  the  last  half-century  there  was  not  a  mine  in  Cornwall 
100  fathoms  deep.  The  Consolidated  Mines,  at  Gwennap,  at  that 
time  consisted  of  small  mines  filled  with  water.  The  steam-engine, 
and  an  outlay  of  some  £60,000  or  £70,000,  has  enabled  the  work- 
ings to  be  continued  to  a  depth  of  upwards  of  300  fathoms,  or 
1800  feet,  under  the  hill,  the  perpendicular  shaft  being  nearly 
1500  feet  deep.  The  weight  of  the  pump-rods,  which  have  to  be 
lifted  every  tune  the  pump-buckets  require  gearing,  is  little  short 
of  150  tons. 

With  the  increased  facilities  of  drainage,  corresponding  im- 
provements were  required  for  raising  the  produce  of  the  mines  to 
the  surface ;  the  bucket  raised  by  manual  labour  was  succeeded 
by  the  kibble  drawn  up  by  the  winch — ^a  rope  or  tackle  wound 
round  a  wood  cylinder  by  an  iron  handle;  then  came  the  "whim," 
worked  by  horses,  which  has  continued  in  use,  with  various  im- 
provements, up  to  the  present  time ;  it  is,  however,  superseded  in 
Large  mines  by  drawing-machines,  worked  either  by  steam  or 
horse  power. 

1085.  In  order  to  obtain  the  ore  from  the  vein,  and  break  it 
into  masses  of  convenient  size,  many  processes  have  been  formerly 
employed,  which  have  almost  all  given  way  to  that  of  blasting  with 
gunpowder.    By  the  Saxon  geologist,  Werner,  rocks  were  divided 
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into  five  classes,  according  to  their  degree  of  hardness,  the  first 
being  sandy  and  friable,  and  capable  of  being  remoTed  with  the 
spade,  and  the  second  including  those  rocks  of  moderate  hardness, 
such  as  coal,  the  oolitic  limestones,  gypsum,  shales,  and  slates, 
which  require  to  be  dislodged  with  the  j^ick  and. removed  in  maflsoH 
by  the  aid  of  levers  and  simple  machinery.  The  third  cbiss  of 
rocks  includes  those  which  are  harder,  but  still  not  so  hard  as  to 
strike  fire  with  flint,  and  they  may  be  removed  partly  by  blasting, 
but  chiefly  with  common  picks,  levers,  and  such  simple  machines. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  classes  comprise  rocks  both  hard  and  tough, 
and  also  those  which  are  splintery,  and  they  cannot  be  at  all 
touched  except  with  blasting,  and  even  then  sometimes  scarcely 
repay  the  trouble  and  expense  of  working. 

1086.  On  the  introduction  of  gunpow&r  for  blasting  the  ro<^ 
the  miner  was  subject  to  continiml  danger  firom  premature  explo- 
sions. The  hole  in  the  rock,  when  bored  sufficiently  deep,  had 
the  powder  placed  in  the  bottom;  an  iron  rod  or  needle  was 
then  inserted,  and  the  hole  fiUed  up  with  sand  or  clay,  rammed  in 
quite  tight ;  the  needle  was  then  withdrawn,  and  a  rush  inserted. 
This,  when  ignited,  burned  gradually  down  to  the  powder,  allow- 
ing sufficient  time  for  the  miner  to  reach  a  place  of  safety.  The 
iron  needle  at  times,  when  struck  with  the  mallet,  would  give 
a  spark  of  fire  which  imited  the  powder,  and  serious  accidents 
were  caused  thereby.  About  thirty  years  since  a  copper  needle 
was  substituted ;  but  such  was  the  force  of  habit  and  the  slight 
additional  cost  of  copper  needles  over  iron,  that  a  system  of 
fines  was  found  to  be  necessary  before  this  improvement  was 
established. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  copper  tamping-needle  was  super- 
seded by  the  safety-fuse,  a  small  hempen  cylinder  saturated  with 
tar  and  filled  with  powder.    This  is  still  in  use. 

1087.  After  the  ore  has  been  detached  from  its  matrix,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  shoidd  be  transported,  in  the  most  convenient 
way,  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  up  which  it  is  to  be  brought  to 
the  surface;  and  in  large  and  well-regulated  mines,  tram-roads 
are  now  commonly  used,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  waegons,  or 
corves  (from  the  German  karb,  a  basket),  very  carefully  calcu- 
lated ;  but  in  many  mines,  more  especially  those  m  South  America, 
human  labour  is  still  employed,  men,  and  even  women,  carrying 
on  their  heads  heavy  weights  up  the  numerous  and  steep  ladders 
that  commimicate  with  the  upper  ground.  In  France  and  Oer- 
many,  and  in  our  own  country,  human  labour  is  also  employed, 
although  chiefly  in  propelling,  or  drawing  alon^  underground 
galleries,  the  loaded  waggons  charged  with  the  mmeral  produce 
of  the  mine. 
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1088.  Oreat  impFOTement  has  been  effected  of  late  years  in  the 
mode  of  furthering  the  ores  underground,  by  the  introduction 
of  such  small  tram-roads  and  waggons,  instead  of  the  old  practice 
of  wheelbarrows  and  planks;  and  the  saving  of  expense  thus 
effected  is  very  great,  amounting,  in  fact,  to  one-half  the  former 
cost.  Many  extensive  mines  are  provided  with  miles  of  subter- 
raneous railroad,  and  the  advantage  is  greater,  because  for  the  most 
part  there  is  a  slight  descent  from  the  workings  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  to  allow  of  a  more  complete  system  of  drainage  than 
could  otherwise  be  attained. 

The  ores  are  usually  lifbed  by  machinery  from  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  to  the  sur&ce,  and  in  all  extensive  mining  operations 
this  machinery  (the  whim)  is  worked  by  steam-power;  but  al- 
though steam-whims  are  now  common,  horse-power  is  still  used  to 
some  extent.  The  quantity  wound  up  at  one  time  varies,  but 
sometimes  amounts  to  half  a  ton,  or  more.  In  a  very  few  instances 
inclined  planes  assist  in  raising  the  ore,  but  it  is  only  under  pecu^ 
liar  circumstances  that  they  can  be  used  with  advantage. 

1089.  The  veins  of  copper  and  tin,  common  in  Cornwall,  are  for 
the  most  part  not  sufficiently  thick  to  require  any  extraordinary 
contrivances  in  extracting  the '  mineral  nches,  but  more  or  less 
timbering  is  almost  always  necessary  to  avoid  the  danger  that 
would  arise  from  the  sinking  in  of  tne  upper  side  of  the  vein*. 
In  other  copper  districts  where  the  lodes  are  of  larger  dimensions, 
the  support  of  the  mine  is  of  even  greater  importance,  so  that  this 
department,  though  more  mechanical  than  mining,  is  always  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  Derbyshire  and  Alston  Moor,  however, 
whence  the  chief  supplies  of  lead  ore  in  England  are  obtained,  the 
veins  traversing  the  mountain  limestone  sweU  out  and  become 
productive  chiefly  or  entirely  in  one  bed  of  limestone,  and  they 
there  attain  so  great  a  thickness  as  to  admit  of  being  extracted  by 
methods  very  different  from  those  necessary  to  be  resorted  to  in 
the  Cornish  mines. 

1090.  From  what  has  been  already  stated  it  will  be  understood^ 
that  between  every  two  successive  levels  on  each  side  of  the  shaft 
a  belt  of  the  lode  mtervenes.  These  belts,  below  the  point  where 
the  course  of  ore  is  reached,  are  worked  by  contract  according  to 
their  magnitude  and  estimated  quality.  They  are  called  piteheSy 
and  the  work  is  set  by  the  pitch  on  appointed  days,  eadi  mine 
having  its  own  setting  day.  The  process  is  as  follows : — At  the 
proper  time  and  place  the  tributers  and  the  captains  of  the  mine 

*  Tlie  quMitity  of  timber  naed  ■anuaUy  in  the  Comiah  and  Deron  mines  it  ▼erjconadenble, 
■ad  condita  alnoet  entirely  of  Norwegimn  pine.  Sir  Chailet  Lemon  haTinc  eoonted  the  rbiRs 
of  uunnl  growth  on  aever*!  of  the  trees,  considere  that  the  average  age  of  the  timber  employed 
in  the  Cornish  mines  is  about  1 90  years,  and  that  it  would  require  140  square  miles  of  Nofwegwn 
forest  to  afford  a  supply  for  these  mines.— De  U  Heche's  Report,  oMfe  c<^.,  p.  573. 
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meet  ix>gether.    It  should  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  captains 
are  invariablj  men  who  have  risen  firom  the  rank  of  miners.    It  is 
their  duty  to  set  and  superintend  the  work — ^to  do  both  of  which 
properly  they  must  frequently  descend  into  the  mine.     There  are 
one  or  more  of  them,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  mine,  and 
one  at  least  is  generally  underground.     The  setting  is  a  spe- 
cies of  auction — ^the  captains  being  the  auctioneers,  the  minen 
the  bidders,  and  the  pitcnes  the  subject-matter  of  the  tranaaction. 
Since  the  previous  setting-day  more  pitches  may  have  heen  opened, 
either  by  the  further  sinking  of  the  shafts,  and  the  construction  of 
additional  levels,  or  by  the  extension  of  the  levels  already  existing. 
It  frequently  happens,  too,  that  pitches  already  partially  worked, 
but  abandoned,  may  be  offered.    In  such  cases  they  may  be  taken 
by  different  parties,  or  by  the  same  parties  at  a  higher  rate.   Both 
miners  and  captains  are  supposed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
quality  of  the  pitches,  and  it  is  upon  this  knowledge  that  they 
proceed  to  business.    The  pitches  are  put  up,  one  after  another, 
not  to  the  highest,  but  to  the  lowest  bidder.    There  are  mape  of 
each  mine ;  and  the  pitches,  levels,  shafts,  and  winzes  are  lul  as 
well  known  to  the  parties  concerned  as  are  their  streets  to  the 
denizens  of  a  town.     Pitch  so-and-so  is  put  up,  and  the  bidding 
commences.    The  offer,  on  the  part  of  the  captains,  is  to  set  the 
lode  to  the  party  that  will  work  it  for  the  smallest  share  of  the 
proceeds.    This  explains  the  position  of  the  tributer,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  work.     He  does  not  work  for  fixed  wages,  or  for  so 
much  per  fathom,  but  becomes,  quoad  the  portion  of  the  mine 
which  he  engages  to  work,  a  partner,  as  it  were,  in  its  profits  and 
losses.    The  share,  in  consideration  of  which  he  will  work  a  pitch, 
depends  upon  his  belief  as  to  the  quality  of  the  lode  at  that  parti* 
cular  point.    Thus,  he  will  offer  to  work  a  rich  pitch  for  five  shil- 
lings m  the  pound ;  that  is  to  say,  for  five  shilfings  out  of  every 
pound's  worth  of  ore  which  he  may  raise  to  the  sur&ce.    This  is 
called  his  tribute.    To  work  a  poor  pitch,  however,  which  yields 
but  a  little  ore  to  a  great  deal  of  labour,  hd  may  ask  as  high  as 
thirteen  shillings  in  the  pound.     Sometimes  he  will  work  at  a 
lower  rate  than  five  shillings ;  but  when  the  ore  is  so  rich  as  to 
tempt  him  to  go  much  lower  than  that,  the  adventurers  generally 
give  it  out  on  tut  by  the  fathom,  retaining  all  the  produce  to 
themselves.     Between  four  shilling  and  thurteen  shillmgs  in  the 
pound  is  the  range  at  which  the  tribute  man  generally  works.     It 
IS  seldom  that  tnere  is  any  indiscriminate  bidding,  or  any  great 
scramble  at  the  settings.     Men  who  have  obtained  a  footing  in 
the  mine  have  generally  the  preference  over  strangers.    The  ci^ 
tain  has  ffenenOly  his  price  K>r  each  pitch  ;  and  if  it  is  a  new  set- 
ting for  the  same  pitch,  he  usually  offers  it  to  the  party  who  have 
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already  worked  it.  If  they  take  it,  the  matter  so  far  is  at  an  end; 
if  not,  it  is  then  put  up,  and  the  lowest  bidders,  before  a  stone 
which  is  thrown  up  £ills  to  the  ground,  receiye  the  work. 

1091.  The  pitches  are  set  for  two  months  at  a  time,  an  ar- 
rangement advanta^ous  to  all  parties ;  for  if  the  tributers  find  a 
pitch  poorer  than  they  anticipated,  they  are  not  obliged  to  work  it 
for  a  greater  length  of  time  ;  whereas,  if  it  turns  out  much  richer 
than  was  expected^  the  adventurers  will  be  enabled,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  to  secure  their  fair  share  of  the  produce.  The  tributers 
have  this  further  advantage,  that  should  they  find  the  pitch  very 
poor,  they  may  throw  it  up  at  the  end  of  a  month,  although  they 
have  taken  it  for  two ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  it  may  be  reset  to 
them  at  a  higher  rate. 

It  has  been  abready  intimated,  that,  in  setting  the  pitches  and 

fivin^  out  tut  work,  a  preference  is  usually  given  to  those  who 
ave  been  established  in  the  mine,  provided  tney  are  disposed  to 
take  the  work  at  or  near  the  captain  s  price.  This  preference  has 
given  rise  to  the  practice  of  taking  '^farthing  pitches,"  as  they 
are  sometimes  called ;  that  is  to  say,  taking  a  pitch  at  the  low  and 
merely  nominal  tribute  of  a  farthing  in  the  pound.  The  object  of 
doing  so  is  simpl}r  to  ^et  established  in  the  mine.  At  the  next 
setting  those  parties  will  be  on  the  same  footing  as  those  who 
preceded  them  in  the  mine.  But  advantageous  as  this  appears  to 
be  to  the  adventurers,  it  is  not  in  reality  so.  Beyond  getting 
established  in  the  mine,  the  men  have  no  inducement  to  work, 
their  tribute  being  merely  nominal.  The  consequence  is,  that 
they  waste  their  time,  doing  little  or  no  work  whilst  below,  to  the 
obvious  detriment  of  the  adventurers.  This  is  now  so  clearly 
seen,  that  in  most  mines  the  system  of  farthing  pitches  has  been 
discontinued ;  the  adventurers  having  been  aU  the  more  inclined 
to  depart  from  it,  from  the  umbrage  which  it  frequently  gave  to 
those  who  had  been  long  in  their  employment. 

When  a  pitch  is  set,  it  is  marked  aown  in  the  books  of  the 
mine  as  set  to  such  and  such  a  party.  Their  names  or  marks  are 
all  subscribed  to  the  notification.  The  party  varies  in  number, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  pitch,  and  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  wul  have  to  be  expended  upon  it.  Sometimes  the  party 
does  not  exceed  four ;  at  other  times  it  consists  of  six  or  eight ; 
and  occasionaUy  extends  to  twelve. 

1092.  The  share  of  the  tributer  is  determined  as  to  its  amoimt 
by  the  value  of  the  ore  when  ready  for  market.  He  has  there- 
fore not  only  to  extract  it  from  the  lode,  but  also  to  prepare  it  for 
market.  This  is  done  on  the  surface  by  those  whom  he  employs 
for  the  purpose.  At  every  mine  there  is  a  large  number  of  surface 
workers ;  amongst  whom  may  be  seen  some  men,  but  the  majority 
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of  trbom  ue  women  and  boys.  They  constitute  from  one-fifth  to 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  employed  in  and  about  the  mine. 
These  Bu^fiue  workers  are  almost  all  in  the  pay  of  the  tributera 
or  underground  men.  It  is  their  businesB  to  take  the  ore  as  it 
coroee  from  the  abaft — to  have  it  stamped,  cleaned,  and  washed, 
.  and  prepared  for  the  smelters.  The  larger  masses  are  broken  with 
hammers,  generally  by  women,  until  the  whole  pile  is  in  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  lai^e  egg.  If  the  ore  is  veir  rich,  it  is  then 
carried  to  the  rollers,  oetween  which  it  is  crusned.  It  ia  then 
read^  for  market.  This  applies  only  to  the  copper  ore,  whidi  is 
considered  good  in  England  if  it  has  from  eight  to  twelve  per  cent, 
of  metal  in  it.  The  preparation  of  the  tin  and  lead  ores  is  very 
different.  The  former  often  cornea  to  the  surface  with  no  more 
than  six  per  cent,  of  metal ;  but  before  it  ia  ready  for  market,  and 
in  a  state  fit  to  be  received  fay  the  smelters,  it  has  to  be  "  worked 
up  "  until  it  contains  seventy-five  per  cent. — in  other  words,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  dross  must  be  got  rid  of. 

1093.  For  this  purpose  the  ore  is  first  taken  to  the  atamp*, 

which  are  of  various  dimensions   and  power;  they  are  usuidly 

driven  by  water-wheels,  and  are  generaUy  sufficiently  simple  iu 

their  construction.    The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  248)  is  a  sectional 

Fix.  248. 


viewofone  of  these  contrivances.     TheyconsiBtofBet8ofpc8th-ii(!>). 
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workins  up  and  down  within  a  box  or  trough  (o,  d),  open  behind,  to 
admit  tne  ore  which  slips  in  under  the  pestles,  being  carried  along 
by  a  stream  of  water  faUing  over  an  inclined  plane.  Each  pestle 
is  of  wood,  measuring  about  6  inches  by  5  in  the  square,  and  of 
convenient  length.  Each  also  carries  a  mting-bar  secured  with  a 
wooden  wedge  and  iron  bolt,  and  each  terminates  below  in  a  lump 
of  cast-iron  called  the  head,  which  is  fastened  to  it  by  a  tail,  and 
weighs  about  2^  cwt.  The  shank  of  the  pestle  is  strengthened 
with  iron  hoops.  A  turning  shaft  (^,  y)  is  so  arranged  as 
to  communicate  motion  by  cams  placed  round  its  circumference, 
lifting  the  pestles  in  succession  by  their  lifting-bars,  and  then 
allowmg  them  to  fall  through  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  They 
are  arranged  in  such  a  way  in  the  trough,  that  one  falls  while  the 
others  are  uplifted.  There  may  be  four  cams  for  each  pestle,  and 
about  seven  revolutions  of  the  shaft  per  minute,  gi^iiig)  therefore, 
twenty-eight  stamps  per  minute  from  each  pestk.  Two  sets  of 
three  or  four  pestles  each,  with  the  trough  in  which  they  work,  is 
called  a  battery ^  and  a  battery  of  six  pestles  will  pound  about  sixty 
cubic  feet  of  the  ordinary  tin  stuff  of  Cornwall  (weighing  perhaps 
four  or  five  tons)  in  twelve  hours. 

In  front  of  the  troughs  there  are  openings  fitted  with  an  iron 
frame,  the  openings  measuring  about  8  inches  square.  This  frame 
is  closed  with  sheet-iron,  bored  conically  with  a  large  number  of 
holes  in  the  square  inch,  the  narrow  side  of  the  hole  being  towards 
the  inside.  The  ore  passing  out  by  these  holes  is  received  into 
basins,  where  it  is  separated  by  water  into  several  kinds  of  mud 
afterwards  sifted.  The  best  part  of  the  ore  sinks  immediately  at 
the  upper  end  of  these  beds,  tne  dross  not  sinking  until  it  reaches 
the  lower  end.  This  dross,  still  containing  some  metal,  is  again 
washed,  by  being  divided  into  other  beds  similarly  situated,  and 
the  process  is  resumed  until  little  but  dross  remains.  In  this 
way  the  ore  is  worked  up  to  the  requisite  quality. 

1094.  Copper  ore  when  not  very  rich,  is  passed  through  a 
crushing  mut  before  being  sent  to  the  stamps.  This  crushing 
null  or  grinder  consists  of  one  or  more  pairs  of  iron  rollers  placed 
a  very  short  distance  apart,  and  kept  in  motion  either  by  the  direct 
action  of  a  water-wheel,  or  steam-engine,  or  by  cog-wheels  attached 
to  it.  Immediately  above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  into  which  the 
lumps  to  be  crushed  are  thrown,  when,  falling  through  between 
the  rollers,  they  are  completely  broken  into  small  fragments.  In 
some  crushing-mills  there  are  two  or  three  pairs  of  rollers,  those 
below  being  placed  ^ery  near  together,  so  as  to  reduce  the  stuff 
falling  from  above  still  finer ;  and  by  an  ingenious  application  of 
sieves  kept  in  motion  by  the  machine,  the  stuff  can  be  sorted  into 
two  or  three  different  sizes.    Although,  by  passing  through  the 
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cnuhing-mill,  the  mfttenal  has  been  reduced  to  very  mull  frag- 
ment*, it  is  not  all  sorted ;  but  ia  the  next  process,  by  tbe  jigging- 
machine,  or  "  break-Bieve,"  this  is  done  to  a  considerable  extent. 

1095.  The  Jigging-  „  „,„ 
««*»«.  (fig.SJ^Wii-  ^"S- 
aiste   of    a    wooden 

frame,  open  at  the 
top,  and  provided  with  i 
a  strong  screen,  or 
iron  grating,  at  the 
bottom :  it  hangs  over 
a  cifitem  of  water, 
beinc  suspended  to  a 
long  lever,  the  motion 
of  which  alternately 
plunges  it  into  the 
water,  and  raises  it 
out  with  a  peculiar 
jerk  each  time.  The 
ores  being  placed  in 
the  sieve,  and  sub- 
jected for  a  short  time 
to  this  operation,  the 
heavy  metalUc  pieces 
settle  at  the  bottom, 

while  the  lighter  frag-  ^^  ^  ^^^  „  .^^  ^ 

ments  of  spu  and  i^  ab  eootriTuc  tbc  •»«  c  i.  «.p«iM  bT  tii.  »d  *  i. 
veinstone  are  thrown  ■>»  "*>  ■<  "d  ii  iiujica  b^  moiiBc  tiu  imi  ■,  iii^Bi  a  ■ 
to  the  top,  and  every  "^ 

now  and  then  dexterously  skimmed  off  with  a  piece  of  board  by 
a  man  who  stands  by.  In  the  operation  of  jibing  a  very  import- 
ant separation  is  effected,  as  three  products  are  obtained  by  it : 
the  small  rich  particles,  which  pass  through  the  sieve  into  the 
cistern  below,  and  ore  removed  occasionally  as  may  be  necessary ; 
the  larger  rich  fragments  which  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  cistern ; 
and  the  poor  earthy  matter  which  forma  a  layer  at  the  top.  This 
last  product,  although  poor,  still  contains  too  much  metal  to  be 
lost :  it  consiBte  of  small  tragments  of  rock  or  veinstone,  many  of 
which  have  particles  of  metel,  either  attached  to  them  or  intcr- 
miied  with  them,  and  to  any  eye  bat  that  of  the  miner  these 
would  appear  quite  worthless,  no  less  from  the  small  quantity  of 
the  ore  than  the  mauifest  difficulty  of  separating  it  £rom  such  a 
mass  of  stony  matter. 

1096.  To  extract  the  ore  from  this  refiise  matter,  saveral  proosMes 
areadopted.  Themoetimportantaregiindingbetweenr(^er«[daced 
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very  doBS  to  each  other,  Btamping  to  a  fine  powder  by  the  stamp- 
ing-mitl,  and  washing  the  powoer  upon  an  inclined  pmne.  In  the 
latter  operatioii,  the  fine  metallic  mud,  or  "alime,"  being  carefiilly 
spread  over  the  inclined  plane  at  the  upper  end,  a  gentle  stream 
<tt  water  is  allowed  to  flow  over  it,  which  waahes  the  light  earthy 
puticles  away,  leaving  the  heavier  metallic  ones  behind  in  a  very 
pure  Btat«.  In  this  process,  however,  and  indeed  in  aU  other 
operations  of  dresBing  in  which  a  stream  of  water  ia  employed, 
many  of  the  smalleBt  and  moat  minute  particles  of  the  ore  are 
canied  away,  the  waste  of  which,  in  an  extensive  mine,  would  be 
conaiderable.  It  is  therefore  arranged  that  all  such  water  shall  pass 
into  successive  reservoirs,  termed  "  wime-pits,' '  in  which  the  metallic 
particles  &11  to  the  bottom,  and  are  from  time  to  time  collected 
and  subjected  to  aueh  treatment  aa  to  obtain  them  in  a  tolerably 
pure  state.  For  this  purpose,  among  other  contrivances,  the  per- 
cuasioQ-table  (fig.  250)  ifi  much  used  in  Germany,  although  not 
often  adopted  in  England. 

Kg.  260. 


Vi*w  «f  ■  iimuMloa-Mhto. 
In  Qdi  Aa§Tm  ■  wttmt  Adot,  r  c,  la  nupeDdsd  bj  fmr  nidt,  two  Aud,  vkd  l*o 
■tta^Bl  b>  ■  fuked  IcToc,  ll'»  bUowiiic  t^  indiiutioq  lobvTuwI.    Thfl 

Ula  tbi  nvogk,  T.  ud  pmed  onr  (ba  UUs  vitli  ntor.    This  cmUrinBca 
k  men  onukioDlj  oaed  nr  l«ad  than  Ipt  copper  ot««. 

1097.  The  "  ticketing,"  or  weekly  sales  of  ore,  form  a  curious 
feature  in  ComiBh  minihg.  The  copper  ore,  on  being  raised  from 
the  mines  and  dressed,  is  put  into  heaps  of  several  tons,  and  ia 
well  mixed ;  and  a  sampler,  on  an  appomted  day,  fixes  on  a  third 
or  fourth  of  the  dole.  The  parcel  ib  divided  into  six  doles,  two 
of  which  are  cut  in  half,  and  a  slice  taken  off  the  aidee  by  a  shovel. 
After  subdividing  and  mixing  this,  a  sufficient  quantitv  is  put 
into  a  bag  by  each  sampler ;  and  this  is  taken  as  the  sample  of  the 
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whole.  These  are  carried  to  the  different  assay  o£EleeB,  where  the 
ore  is  pulverized,  and  an  ounce  (troy)  being  assayed  in  a  cnidble, 
with  proper  fluxes,  a  bead,  or  piill  of  copper,  is  found  among  the 
scoria,  if  an  ounce  of  ore  yield  one  pennyweight  of  copper,  the 
produce  of  that  ore  will  be  one  in  twenty,  or  5  per  cent.,  and  so 
on*.  The  "  standard"  of  copper  is  the  term  given  by  the 
smelter  to  denote  the  price  oi  a  ton  of  metal  in  the  ore,  from 
which  standard  he  deducts  a  certain  price  for  every  ton  of  ore,  or 
as  many  as  may  be  required,  according;  to  its  produce,  to  give  a 
ton  of  copper,  which  sum  is  considered  by  the  smelter  as  an  equi- 
valent for  the  returning  charge,  or  expense  of  reducing  the  ore 
to  a  merchantable  state.  The  returning  charge  is  a  fixed  one, 
being  the  same  for  poor  ores  as  for  rich  ones ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
it  costs  the  smelter  more  to  convert  a  ton  of  rich  ore  than  a  ton 
of  poor,  the  standard  varies  with  the  produce,  so  as  to  equaliEe 
the  matter — hence  poor  ores  fetch  a  hish  standard,  and  rich  ores 
obtain  only  a  low  one,  because,  in  the  lormer  case,  the  returning 
charge  more  than  covers  the  cost,  and  in  the  latter  is  not  suppoeed 
to  equal  it. 

A  fortnight's  interval  takes  place  between  the  assay  and  the 
ticketing,  during  which  time  the  agents  receive  answers  from 
their  prmcipals  as  to  the  price  to  be  offered.  Before  dinner, 
tickets,  containing  offers  from  the  different  copper  companies, 
founded  on  these  assays,  are  produced,  and  the  highest  is  the 
purchaser. 

1098.  The  processes  adopted  in  preparing  lead  ores  for  the 
market  are  not  ^;reatly  different  from  tnose  above-descnb^  and 
the  mining  principles  mvolved  are  of  course  the  same ;  although, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  veins  are  chiefly  in  hard  limestone  or 
gritstone  instead  of  shale  or  granite,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  modification  in  details.  We  may  conclude  this  account  with  a 
notice  of  the  preparation  of  lead  in  the  great  mines  of  Allen- 
heads,  in  Northumberland,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  T. 
Sopwithf.  The  lead  raised  in  these  mines  amounts  to  about  one- 
*  fourth  part  of  the  whole  quantity  raised  in  England,  and  one-tenth 
that  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 


*  A  deduction  U  made  equal  to  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  qnantitj  for  BMistaro  in  the 
hci^  of  ore  to  be  aold. 

t  In  a  thiekneaa  of  about  SOOO  feet  of  the  altematinff  beds  of  landftone,  dar,  and  limeatone, 
which  form  the  atzata  of  the  mining  districU  of  Allendale,  Alston,  and  Weardale,  Umm  m  one 
•ingle  atratum  of  limestone  called  the  "great  limestone, "  the  vdns  in  which  InTe  pw>duccd 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  mudi  ore  as  all  the  other  strata  put  together.  Its  thJAness  tiMch  is 
tolerably  uniform  over  scveml  hundred  square  miles  of  countnr — is  about  60  feet.  In  •  gnat 
thickness  of  strata  above  the  great  limestone,  only  two  beds  or  that  rock  are  found.  One  of 
these  is  called  "little  limestone ;"  it  is  fh>m  10  to  IS  feet  thick,  and  b  7*  feet  above  the  tap  of 
the  great  limestone.  The  other  is  still  more  inconsiderable,  being  only  3  or  4  ftat  thick,  and  is 
440  leet  aboTC  the  great  limestone.  Beneath  the  great  limestone  are  sereral  beds  of  the  snase 
description  of  rock,  vis.  at  distances  respectively  of  so,  106,  igo,  SM,  and  S87  feet ;  and  the  thick- 
neas  S,  24,  10,  16,  and  85  feet.  These  are  known  by  descriptive  local  namea,  Mid  oompriee  aD 
that  are  of  significance  as  regards  lead-mining  operaooni. 
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The  produce  of  the  mineral  veins  yaries  from  pure  galena  to 
masses  of  rock  and  spar  in  which  the  ore  is  so  thinly  disseminated 
as  not  to  repay  the  trouble  of  extraction;  and  the  process  of 
preparing  ana  dressing,  after  the  extraction  of  the  ore  from  its 
place  in  the  mine,  consists  of  the  pure  samples  of  ore  being 
picked  out,  washed,  and  sized,  ready  for  being  smelted  at  once, 
without  further  operations ;  and  also  of  the  poorer  samples  being 
washed  and  separated  by  an  iron  grate  or  sieve  into  two  sizes,  the 
larger  having  to  be  ground  between  rollers  to  reduce  it  to  the 
same  size  as  the  smaSer,  which  had  passed  the  grate.  When  re- 
duced to  this  stage,  the  whole  is  ready  for  an  operation  called 
''  botching."  This  consists  in  placing  the  ore  in  a  tub  with  water 
— ^the  bottom  of  which  tub  is  a  sieve— and  subjecting  the  whole 
to  a  rapid  vibratory  vertical  movement,  or  shaking,  by  which  a 
separation  of  the  ore  takes  place.  The  water  so  far  lessens  the 
weight  as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  downward  movement  of  the  ore, 
which  of  course  is  much  heavier  than  the  spar  and  other  materials 
connected  with  it.  The  vibratory  movement  is  sometimes  given 
by  manual  labour :  a  lone  arm,  moving  with  a  spring,  is  jerked  up 
and  down  by  a  strong  lad  jumping  on  a  raised  stand,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  required  motion.  The  same  results  may  be  obtainea  by 
machinery.  The  ore  being  thus  prepared  and  acted  on,  the  upper- 
most part  is  entirely  waste  or  refuse,  and  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tub  consists  of  ore  ready  for  smelting.  That  which  passes 
through  the  sieve  requires  clearing  from  loreign  substances,  and 
dressing,  in  a  contrivance  called  a  huddle,  which  is  not  unlike  the 
hotchins-tub  above  described. 

In  all  operations  where  a  stream  of  running  water  is  employed 
to  wash  lead  ores,  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  uie  smaller  particles 
will  be  carried  away  with  the  stream,  l^hese  particles  are  allowed 
to  settle  by  their  specific  gravity  in  what  are  called  slime-pits, 
being  merely  reseryoirs  in  which  the  water  passes  over  a  long 
space  with  a  very  tranquil  movement. 

1099.  It  is  not  possible  to  conclude  this  account  of  mining 
operations  more  appropriately  than  by  a  reference  to  the  import- 
ant subject  of  muung  records,  the  value  of  which  is  often  felt 
in  England,  although,  in  consequence  of  the  small  interference  of 
Government  in  any  form,  proprietors  are  allowed  sometimes  to 
neglect  their  own  best  interests  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  their  neigh- 
bours' property. 

With  regard  to  mining  records  generally,  perhaps  the  following  are  those 
most  important  to  be  attended  to,  and  copies  of  them  should  l^  presenred 
in  some  public  place,  with  respect  to  erery  mineral  vein  worked  in  the 
coTuitry. 

I.  Accurate  underground  plans  of  the  works  on  each  leve],  and  vertical  sec- 
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tions  through  erery  Ton  and  cioae  eourae  worked  m  the  mine.  To  tfaeae  plant 
should  be  attached  notes  refiBmng  to  ercry  &ult  and  slip  met  with,  its  amrwmt, 
direction,  and  effect  on  the  vein,  and  the  changes  occurring  firom  time  to  tone 
in  the  vein,  on  paiwing  into  new  ground,  or  traTersing  a  djke. 

IL  Yaiious  obserrations  and  notes  oonoeming  the  reins.    These  ahoold 
include— 

A.  The  exterior  reloHont  of  the  veine, 

1.  Their  position^ris.  their  distanne  ftom  known  points,  their  direction, 

and  their  inclination. 
8.  Their  iiny?'^''^^,  viz.  their  length  and  width  at  Tariooa  jpointa^  the 

manner  in  which  they  terminate,  and  the  way  in  which  t£ej  immify. 

B.  The  internal  state  of  the  veins, 

1.  The  pw^xinimimtting  oTCs  snd  Teinstoues,  snd  the  order  in  which 

they  are  found  in  relation  to  one  another. 

2.  The  other  ores  and  veinstones,  and  the  drcnmsfcaneea  under  which 

they  also  occur,  their  frequency,  siae,  ridmess,  and  the  plaoai 
where  they  are  foundi 
8.  The  remainmg  internal  drcnmstanoes  of  the  reins ;  the  fragments 
of  rock  found  mixed  with  the  substance  of  eaehyein ;  the  mecha* 
nical  condition  of  the  filling  up  of  the  reins ;  the  walls  which 
separate  each  from  the  adjacent  rock ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ad- 
herence of  each  yein  to  the  rock. 

c.  With  regard  to  the  adjacent  rock. 

1.  Its  nature  and  its  geological  relations  with  the  reins. 

2.  The  inclination  of  the  strata,  if  the  rock  is  stratified,  and  the  pre* 

dominating  joints  and  divisional  planes. 
8.  The  condition  of  the  rock  near  the  reins,  snd  the  greater  or  lest 

amount  of  decomposition  it  has  suffered ;  a  statement  of  the  m«^ 

tallic  particles  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  and  the  fruotures  it 

has  undeivone. 
4.  The  effect  of  the  surrounding  rook  upon  the  reins,  as  well  a«  thai  o^ 

the  reins  upon  it. 


B.  iF%tf  relation  of  the  vein  under  consideration  ieiih  other 
veins  which  it  meets,  and  reciprocally, 

1.  The  direction  and  inclination  of  the  reins  at  the  point  of  meeting, 

the  nature  of  the  ores  and  reinstones,  and  the  change^  if  any,  that 
takes  place  at  the  intersection. 

2.  The  peculiarities  presented  by  smaller  reins  or  threads,  at  their 

intersection  with  each  principal  rein,  observing  the  fioUowing 
points: — 

a.  If,  after  meeting,  they  continue  together  for  some  time. 
h.  If  the  veins  that  meet  the  principal  vein  also  cross  it ;  or, 

c.  If  thej  are  crossed  \r^  it. 

d.  If  they  produce  ranufications,  break  the  rein,  or  are  brcdm  br 

it ;  disturb  it,  or  hare  been  disturbed  by  it ;  and  the  m^ni* 
tude  of  all  these  effects,  if  they  hare  been  juoduced. 

e.  If  they  intercept  and  stop  the  course  of  the  principal  rein,  or 

change  it  into  mere  threads,  or  are  themselres  intercepted  by, 
and  swallowed  up  in  it. 
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E.  2^e  principal  toorks  done  in  the  vein. 

Under  thifl  head  should  be  noticed  the  excayationB,  and  other  trial  works 
made  in  new  ground,  whether  suooessfiil  or  not  in  finding  ore,  as  well  as  all 
details  oonnectod  with  the  regular  workings.  An  aooount  snould  also  be  given 
of  the  extent  of  each  mining  property,  and  the  name  of  the  proprietor. 

1100.  The  above  intimation  of  the  kind  of  information  required 
concerning  mineral  veins,  is  chiefly  taken  from  Werner's  '^  New 
Theory  of  the  Pormation  of  Veins,"  a  translation  of  which  into 
English  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1809,  and  the  author  adds: — 
'^  Such  an  account  of  mineral  repositories  requires  much  trouble, 
and  a  considerable  time,  to  render  it  complete ;  but,  firom  the  very 
commencement,  every  step  made  in  the  labour  will  be  profitable 
and  useful  in  itself;  while  it  is  only  by  adding,  from  time  to  time, 
the  new  observations  arisine;  from  our  labour  that  we  can  hope  to 
render  it  perfect.  Such  a  Ascription  of  a  mining  district  would, 
indeed,  form  together  a  complete  and  instructive  whole.  If  oiur 
ancestors  had  left  us  such  documents  for  two  centuries  past,  or 
even  for  half  a  century,  of  what  advantage  would  it  not  have  been 
to  us  P  From  what  doubts  would  it  not  have  relieved  us  ?  With 
what  anxiety  do  we  not  turn  over  the  leaves  of  ancient  chronicles 
in  search  of  information,  often  very  imperfect,  obscure,  and  un- 
certain P  With  what  pleasure  do  we  not  receive  the  least  sketch 
or  plan  of  some  ancient  mine  P  With  what  pains  do  we  not  rake 
up  the  heaps  of  rubbish  brought  out  of  old  excavations,  to  discover 
pieces  whicn  mav  a^ord  us  some  idea  of  the  substances  which  were 
formerly  worked  out  ?  Yet  between  these  documents  and  those 
which  we  might  obtaru  in  the  way  pointed  out  in  the  preceding 
pan^raphs,  there  is  as  much  difference  as  between  night  and  day. 
Ought  it  not  to  be  an  obli^tion  and  a  duty,  for  us  to  collect 
ana  leave  to  future  eenerations  as  much  instruction  and  know- 
ledge as  possible  on  the  labours  carried  on  iu  our  mines,  whether 
it  be  in  those  that  are  still  worked,  or  in  those  which  have  been 
given  up*?" 

1101.  It  is  no  less  necessary  that  minins  records  should  be 
preserved  of  those  districts  worked  for  cosJ  and  other  mineral 
produce  obtained  from  seams  and  beds,  than  that  an  Account 
should  be  kept  of  mineral  veins.  We  mav  quote  the  authority  of 
the  late  Mr.  Buddie  with  reference  to  this  subject,  and  in  tes- 
timonv  of  the  inconvenience  and  unnecessary  expense  which 
have  frequently  been  occasioned  in  the  Newcastle  and  other  coal- 
fields, as  well  as  the  many  fiital  accidents  which  have  happened 
from  the  want  thereof. 

The  nature  of  the  records,  and  the  information  which  it  is 

*  WenMr**  "  New  Thtmj  of   the  Fomuition  of  VeiiM,"  translated  bj  Dr.  Andcnon, 
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suggested  by  Mr.  Buddie  they  might  include,  may  be  ananged 
under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  wurbce  and  minerals. 

2.  The  locality  and  extent  of  the  property. 

8.  The  nomber  and  description  of  the  seams  of  coal  and  other  minenis  whicb 
it  contains. 

4.  The  thickness  and  quality  of  the  sereral  seams  of  coal ;  which  of  them  hare 
been  worked ;  to  what  extent  they  hare  been  worked ;  and  why  the  wofrldng  of 
any  of  them  has  been  discontinued,  or  not  commenced. 

6.  The  winning  of  the  coUiery,  riz.  the  number  and  position  of  the  shafts; 
the  difficulties  met  with  in  sinlong,  and  the  method  of  orerooming  tlioae  diiB- 
culties. 

6.  The  system  of  working ;  whether  by  pillars,  by  the  long  method,  by  panel 
work,  or  in  what  other  war. 

7.  The  dip  and  rise  of  the  colliery.    Description  of  the  dykes,  &c 

8.  An  account  of  the  accidents  that  haye  hi^pened  by  explosion. 

9.  The  other  accidents  that  hare  happened  in  the  oomery,  with  their  eauseeu 

10.  The  system  of  yentilation  practised. 

11.  G^eral  obserrations. 

1102.  To  these  may  be  added,  in  those  districts  where  ores  of  iron 
are  bedded  with  the  coal,  an  account  (1)  of  the  number,  thicknees, 
position,  and  extent  of  the  seams  of  iron  ore ;  (2)  their  relative 
value,  and  the  per-centage  of  metal  obtained  from  them ;  and  (3) 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  worked,  whether  suboidi- 
nately  to  the  coal,  or  as  a  principal  mineral  product*.  Besides 
this,  very  partictdar  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  preservation  of 
accurate  plans  of  discontinued  workin|;s,  with  such  references  s» 
may  render  it  impossible  to  mistake  the  localities  to  which  thefie 
plans  refer.  This  latter  is  the  more  necessary,  since,  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  even  in  cases  where  reports  of  the  state  of  the 
tinderground  workings  have  been  preserved,  they  have  often  been 
found  useless,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  identifying  the  pits. 
This  inconvenience  was  very  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  drowning 
of  the  Hetton  colliery  in  1815,  the  water  breaking  in  from  work* 
ings  which  had  not  oeen  reHnquished  more  than  seventy  years. 
It  should  be  very  carefully  noted  in  the  description  of  reHnquished 
workings,  whether  the  pits  are  filled  up  or  only  scaffolded ;  and  if 
the  latter,  at  what  depth.  The  compass  bearings  of  all  the  work* 
ings  should  also  be  laid  down,  and  the  amount  of  magnetic  varia- 
tion recorded,  that  at  any  future  time  the  accurate  position  of  the 
underCTOund  excavations  might  be  understood  and  ascertained  at 
once  from  the  plan. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  those  who  are  desirous  of 

*  An  impoitant  commencement  of  theie  ttatietioi  wu  made  in  18S1,  wliea  Mr.  S.  BUdcwdl 
of  Dudley  exhibited  a  caielulljr  lelected  seriee  of  all  the  principal  inm  otf  then  in  nae  in 
England,  accompanied  by  a  tabolar  statement,  printed  in  uie  *'  Catalogue  of  the  Orat  Exhi- 
bition*' of  that  year.  These  lamplea  were  preaented  to  the  Miueom  en  Eeooomk  Geologr ; 
and,  in  lB5tf,  appeared  the  flnt  part  of  a  **  Memoir  on  the  Compoution  of  Britiah  Iron  Orea,  by 
Dr.  Percy,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Mr.  Warington  Smyth."    See  cftfe,  p.  500  «#  atf . 
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assisting  in  this  important  work,  should  not  be  deterred  from 

firing  yety  full  and  detailed  accounts  from  the  apprehension  of 
eing  considered  too  prolix  and  tedious,  as  on  such  a  subject  it  is 
more  excusable  to  say  too  much  than  too  little. 

1103.  The  following  statement  of  ores  and  metals  produced 
from  mines  in  the  United  Elingdom  during  the  year  1855,  will  be 
useful  for  reference : — 


Copper  ore. 
Tons. 

Lead  ore. 
Tons. 

SUver. 
Ounces. 

Zinc  ore. 
Tons. 

Tin  ore. 
Tons. 

Iron 
F^tes. 

Tons. 

Oomwnll  

161,376 
84,014 

fl  •  • 

3,604 

•  • « 

•  •  • 

•  fl  ■ 

•  ■  • 

4,402 
266 

15,063 

8,962 
4,035 

22,107 

9,627 
L     319 
9,878 
8,527 
8,310 
8,573 
8,240 
9,964 
1,687 
2,005 

211,348 
89,908 

75,435 

62,879 
140 
273 

•  ■  • 

51,597 

28,538 

28,983 

4,947 

7,262 

986 
856 

•  •  • 

1,894 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

8,989 

1,149 

668 

•  •  • 

•  fl  • 

8,647 
826 

18,500 
1,840 

1,780 

i'ooo 

•  •  • 

•  •  t 
t  •  • 
f  •• 

«  •  ■ 

200 

•  •  • 

68,000 

PflVOllBhlTip* 

Northumberland  1 

and  Durham    J  '" 
Lancashire       1 
Cumberland 
Westmoreland  J 
YorkahJTfl . . 

Dflrby  "hire 

Shropshire   

Isle  of  Man  . . , 

North  Wales    

South  Wales    

Scotland  

Total 

218,635 

91,684 

661,300 

8,486 

8,972 

81,820 

1645  tons  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  and  89  tons  of  nickel  and  cobalt  were 
in  the  Cornwall  and  Devon  mines  (chiedSy  the  former)  in  1855,  and  300 
tons  of  nickel  and  cobalt  from  Scottish  mines  during  the  two  years  1854, 1855. 
There  were  also  three  tons  from  Cumberland  mines. 

The  quantity  of  sulphate  of  baryta  raised  in  1856,  chiefly  from  lead  yeins, 
amounted  to  1960  tons.  Of  this  quantity  1291  tons  were  from  Irdand,  550 
from  the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  104  from  Alston  Moor.  The  rest  was  from  De- 
vonshire. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  numbers  of  copper,  lead,  and  other  mines  in 
the  British  Islands : — 

Copper  mines.  Lend  mines.  Tin  mines. 

England 220  818  130 

WJes 12  179 

Scotland 15  19 

Ireland   114 

247  680  130 


*  The  isles  from  the  mines  of  the  Penm  Consols  alone  amofonted  to  SS,174  tons. 

2b 
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Oanehman. 

1104.  The  object  in  the  preceding  pages  has  been  to  offer  to  the 
student  of  Geology  in  systematic  order  those  facts  upon  which  the 
science  is  based,  the  deductions  fairly  made  from  them,  and  the 
more  immediate  and  direct  applications  of  them  to  practice. 
Commencing  with  the  outlines  of  Chemistry,  the  only  sure  basis 
of  natural  knowledge  and  the  alphabet  of  nature's  language,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  a  general  way  those  combinations 
of  elementary  substances  most  frequently  met  with,  the  forces 
acting  upon  matter,  and  the  laws  by  which  the  action  of  those 
forces  is  governed.  From  a  very  brief  review  of  these  points  I 
have  proceeded  to  exemplify  them  in  an  account  of  the  existing 
condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  changes  now  in  progress 
tending  to  modify  the  physical  features  of  various  parts  of  the 
world,  endeavouring  to  &;ive  a  rational  and  true  account  of  the 
various  phsenomena  of  the  surface — ^the  forms  of  continents  and 
islands,  the  mountain  and  river  systems,  and  generally  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  profile  of  our  globe.  All  these  &ct6  and 
descriptions,  which  together  form  one  great  department  of  Phy- 
sical Geography,  are  allowed  by  a  statement  of  atmospheric  and 
aqueous  action,  going  on  constantly,  and  tending  to  alter  the 
earth's  surface  by  reducing  inequalities;  and  this  again  is  suc- 
ceeded by  an  account  of  those  subterranean  movements,  whose 
result  is  to  add  to  inequalities  of  surface  already  existing,  or  pro- 
duce others  in  new  directions.  It  is  thus  shown  that  there  is 
no  repose  on  or  within  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  every  day 
opens  to  a  different  scene  from  that  which  closed  on  the  previous 
night. 

Taking  then  another  great  department  of  natural  science,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  nature  of  these  solid 
materials,  or  minend  substances,  of  which  the  whole  superficial 
crust  of  the  earth  is  made  up.  The  singular  relations  of  form,  and 
the  various  other  physical  characters  of  these  substances  are  first 
dwelt  on,  and  then  the  actual  properties  of  the  minerals  them- 
selves. This  part  of  Geology  possesses  an  interest  and  importance 
which  no  one  can  deny,  and  which  requires  special  and  careful 
study. 

From  the  study  of  the  materials  we  properly  advance  to  that  of 
the  order  of  arrangement  of  these  materiiQs ;  but  I  have  first  ea- 
larged  on  those  very  important  proximate  elements  of  G^eology — 
the  simple  rocks,  as  distinguished  from,  or  made  up  of^  the  simple 
minerals.  These  and  their  condition  being  explained,  I  have  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  the  structure  and  mechanical  position  of  rocks, 
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endeayonring  to  illustrate  the  trae  meaning  and  vast  importance 
of  those  changes  of  condition,  or  phenomena  of  metamorphism,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  the  key  to  all  the  higher  speculations  and 
many  applications  of  Geology. 

Advancing  next  to  the  description  of  rocks,  I  have  illustrated 
this  part  of  the  subject  by  a  brief  account  of  the  various  stratified 
deposits,  commencing  with  those  of  most  ancient  date ;  and,  while 
the  various  rocks  were  brought  successively  under  notice,  in  order 
of  the  date  of  their  formation,  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  before 
the  reader  constantly  the  fact  that  group  after  group  of  different 
formations — ^some  deposited  under  water,  and  some  on  land ;  some 
indicating  the  existence  of  a  sea,  and  others  of  an  estuaiy  or  a  river 
— have  occupied,  one  after  another,  districts  now  elevated  high 
above  the  waves,  and  exposed  to  our  researches.  The  reader  will 
thus  liave  perceived  not  only  the  fact  of  successive  deposit,  but 
abo  that  the  races  of  animals  and  vegetables  have  changed,  making 
it  dear  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth's  crust — so  far  as  it 
is  at  present  known — ^is  made  up  of  a  series  of  strata  overlying  one 
another  in  regular  order,  and  most  of  them  containing  abundant 
remains  of  organized  beings. 

I  have  also,  from  time  to  time,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  these 
beds  bave  been  disturbed  and  displaced  by  mechanical  violence 
acting  from  beneath,  producing  various  appearances  of  movement 
and  dislocation,  and  connected  with  the  more  extreme  cases  of 
metamorphism  and  the  outpouring  of  crystalline  rock  once  exist- 
ingbeneath  the  surface  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion. 

^Caving  thus  completed  an  outline  of  Descriptive  Otology,  in 
which  analyses  of  most  of  the  rocks  accompany  the  more  general 
descriptions  of  them,  I  have,  in  the  last  place,  explained  more 
immediately  the  mode  of  application  of  Geological  Knowledge  to 
engineering  and  mining,  as  the  natural  and  fit  conclusion  to  the 
whole  subject. 

It  only  remains  now  to  state,  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  any 
useful  practical  result,  the  student  must  possess  dear  and  definite 
notions  concerning  the  fundamental  &Gts  of  Geology,  including 
under  this  head  the  nature  of  simple  minerals,  the  laws  of  chemiciQ 
combination  and  affinity,  the  nature  of  simple  roc^s,  the  position 
of  rocks,  and  the  nature  of  their  disturbances,  dislocations,  and 
metamorphoses.  Without  this  kind  of  knowledge  all  other  is 
superficial  and  essentially  unpractical — ^the  student  may  be  learned 
in  what  others  have  done,  but  he  can  make  no  useful  observations 
or  deductions  that  are  at  all  to  be  depended  on. 

But  let  me  explain  what  this  means.  I  do  not  intend  to  say 
that  in  order  to  become  a  useful  observer  and  to  be  capable  of 
applying  Geological  knowledge  to  practical  purposes  the  student 
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must  be  a  perfect  adept,  or  master  of  all  details  and  views  of  the 
science.  This  is  by  no  means  necessary.  What  is  wanted  is 
rather  a  philosophical  knowledge  of  general  principles — ^a  know- 
ledge obtained  not  merely  by  reading  books  or  iistenmg  to  lectures, 
but  by  reflection  and  actual  observation.  In  this  way  only  can 
the  pursuit  of  any  science  be  useful,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which 
I  would  hope  the  present  volume  may  be  found  availaole,  and  to 
some  extent  suggestive.  I  have  endeavoured  not  merely  to  describe 
facts  and  quote  the  observations  of  Field-geologists,  but  also  to 
teach  principles,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  apply  these  principles 
and  digest  the  facts,  working  out  thus  a  suficient  education  in  the 
subject. 

Geology  is  a  science  of  induction  derived  from  a  multitude  of 
observed  facts  and  experiments — ^the  experiments  being,  indeed, 
those  which  nature  has  made  for  us,  and  which  it  is  our  business 
to  investigate.  The  facts  observed  are  too  numerous,  too  distinct, 
and  too  nearly  connected  to  admit  of  any  fear  that  the  legitimate 
conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  from  them  can  ever  be  shaken. 
By  the  study  of  Geology,  as  of  every  branch  of  Natural  History, 
the  mind  becomes  stored  with  knowledge  of  the  highest  impoit- 

ance  and  the  deepest  interest ;  and  in  accumulating,  arrani 

-        -   -  -    -    -  ^    - 


and  digesting  this  knowledge,  we  gradually  become  familiar  witL 
the  generalizations  to  which  it  leads,  and  are  at  length  able  to 
make  use  of  and  apply  them. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  TERMS 

TTSXD  nr 
PHYSICAL  aBOGBAFHT,  GEOLOaY,  MmEBALOGY,  AND 

mamNQ. 


ABBASION.    The  ramoral  of  pftrtioks  by  rubbing. 

Absobbxvt.    Oapable  of  suckmg  up  fluids.    Thus  ohalk  is  said  to  be  absorbetU 

of  witer. 
AcOLiHATiZB  (in  Physical  Qeogrsphy).    To  aooustom  to  a  climate  different 

from  that  which  is  natural : — applied  both  to  plants  and  animals. 
AocsBTioH.    Increase  of  sise  or  growth  by  the  mechanical  addition  of  new 

particles. 
AcxPHAii4  (in  Zoology).    A  dinsion  of  mollusca  including  animals  without 

heads.    The  oyster  and  scallop  are  familiar  examples. 
AcioriAB,    Needle-shaped. 
Acidulous,    Slightly  acid. 

Acuinc  LiHX  (in  Physical  Qeography).    The  magnetie  equator. 
AJDAXAKnuB  (in  Mineralogy).    Haying  a  lustre  like  that  of  the  diamond. 
Aphxsioh  (in  Chemistry).    The  fioroe  of  cohesion  acting  between  solid  massee 

in  dose  contact  at  many  points. 
Adit  (in  miung).    An  underground  horixontal  gallery  or  tunnel  used  in 

oanying  water  out  of  a  mine  at  the  lowest  convenient  lereL 
Adtxntubb  (in  mining).    A  mine  in  actual  woHc. 
ADTZKTUBnts.    The  shareholders  of  a  mine  in  work. 
AsBOLiTXS.    Stones  which  appear  to  hare  fallen  from  the  higher  parts  of  the 

atmosphere.    They  are  sometimes  called  Meteoritsi. 
Atfivitt  (in  Chemistry).    The  tendency  of  various  substances  to  combine. 
AwnniTH  (in  Zoology  and  Botany),    llie  condition  of  similarity  in  essential 

characters,  and  not  merely  similarity  of  form  or  use^  as  in  analogy. 
AlTXB-DAJfP  (in  mining).    The  gas  (carbonic  acid  gas)  produced  in  mines  after 

an  explosion  of  fire-damp. 
Aiotmui  (a  needle).    Uaed  in  Phymd  Qeography  to  designate  the  peaks  of 

mountains. 
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AixuurGiRMCUU  (in  Geology).    The  name  gtrea  to  the  oaloaraone  exevment 

of  0ome  of  the  canuTon. 
AxJYB  (in  mining).    That  part  of  a  lode  which  oontaina  ote  worth  woiting. 
Alsm  (in  Botany).    A  diTiaion  of  plants  including  the  oommon  aea-weeda. 
Alt  ALT  (in  Ghemiatry).    That  which  after  oombiuation  with  an  acid  prodnoei 

a  neutral  salt. 
Allotroft  (in  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry).    The  ezistenee  in  one  anbetanoeof 

more  than  one  orystallogn^hical  form  and  dilbrant  physical  rharaftciiatiiB 
AjJsXJytuu  (in  Geology).    Earth,  sand,  grayel,  stones,  and  other  aabstanoes 

transported  by  water,  and  not  permanently  buried  beneath  the  watera  of  lakes 

and  seas.    The  adjective  aUuvial  is  often  nsed.    AUmoion  is  »  synoajm. 
ALUicnrons.    Containing  alomina,  or  rather  silicate  of  alumina,  iHiich  ia  the 

base  of  pure  day.    Thus,  aluminous  means  clayey.    The  word  ia  aoan^ 

times  used  in  the  sense  of  containing  aimm^  %  sulphate  of  alumim  md 

potash. 
AxTXOLUS.    Literally  a  socket,  or  small  caiity  or  oeU.    Used  in  Pialao&lology 

to  signify  the  chamber  of  a  belenmite. 
AxALOAif .    A  soft  compound  of  any  metal  with  mocury. 
AMXOiriTB  (in  Falsontology).    A  fossil  genus  of  many-chamhered  ahella  allied 

to  the  Nautilus,  named  from  the  resemblance  of  some  common  apecifla  to  the 

horns  on  the  statues  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
Ajcobphoitb.    Without  regular  form. 

Ajcobfhozoa  (in  Natural  History).    Animals  without  definite  form — apongei. 
Amtodaloed  (in  Geology).    Almond-shaped.    Any  rook  is  called  by  thia  name 

which  contains  rounded  or  elongated  minerals  imbedded  in  some  simple 

mineral  as  a  base. 
AiTALOOT.    A  relation  of  resemblance  as  distingniahed  from  that  of  aflnity. 

See  AvFnOTT.    An  a>mdogue  is  a  body  that  corresponds  with  and  rspreantB 

anotlier,  as  a  fossil  species  frequently  does  a  recent  one. 
AiTALTBis  (in  Chemistry).    The  separation  of  %  substanoe  into  ita  oon^MMMnt 

demento. 
AimcoMETiB.    An  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  and  TeLooity  of  the  wiad. 
AvoLB.    The  inclination  of  two  lines,  or  more  than  two  planea,  mmf^Sn^  ^  » 

point ;  or  the  inclination  between  two  planes  that  meet  one  another. 
AiTHTDBOiTS.    Without  water.    Simple  minerala,  not  containing  water  as  an 

ingredient,  are  called  anhydrous. 
AKiMALCiriiEB.    The  name  giyen  in  Zoology  to  exoeedingly  small  *"*"*^*  w^aA 

cannot  be  studied  without  the  assistance  of  the  mioroecope. 
AiroiCALT.    An  exception  to  » law. 
AvoPLOTHXBnnc  (in  Paleontology).    The  name  giyen  to  %  oharaoteriatie  genus 

of  a  group  of  extinct  quadrupeds  found  fossil  in  the  older  Tertiary  deposits, 

and  nearly  allied  to  the  tapir  and  pig.    The  Pal^oiktrimm  is  another  gettos 

also  characteristic  and  nearly  allied. 
AirTAOOKiBT  VOBCB8  (in  Physios).    Two  powers  in  nature,  one  eounlerauting 

the  other  and  preserring  a  general  equilibrium  at  the  earth's  surfiMMu 
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AHTABono.    Oppoeite  the  Arctic.    The  name  given  to  the  southern  ae  diBtin- 

goiflhed  from  the  northern  or  arctic  region  of  the  earth. 
ANTEBiLnYiAir.    Before  the  deluge — a  term  generally  employed  in  reference  to 

periods  of  great  hut  indefinite  antiquity. 
Anthsaoitb.    a  kind  of  coal  haying  no  hitumen. 
Antzouhal^  or  AirTiOLnrAXi  axis  (in  Geology).    A  saddle-shaped  position  of 

rooks,  the  result  of  disturhanoe. 
Aktipodis.    The  inhahitants  of  that  district  of  the  earth  diametrically  opposite 

to  the  one  in  which  the  person  using  the  term  may  happen  to  he  at  the  time 

or  may  refer  to. 
Aqitafobtis.    Nitric  add. 
Aqita-bxoia.    a  mixture  of  nitrio  and  muriatic  acids  capable  of  dissolving 

gold. 
Aqvboits.    That  which  is  dependent  <m  water.    Aqueous  rocks  are  those  pro- 
duced by  deposits  from  water. 
AbOH  (in  mining).    A  part  of  the  lode  or  ooimtry  left  standing  to  support  the 

noine.    A  drift  or  hole  cut  through  a  pillar  left  to  support  the  mine. 
Abghifxlago  (in  Geogn^hy).    An  important  sea  containing  numerous  islands. 
Abotio.    Northern.    Thus  we  speak  of  the  Arctic  drde,  the  Arctic  pole^  &c. 
AxbAj.    a  space.    Any  limited  district  is  sometimes  called  an  area. 
Abbnacboub.    Sandy. 
ABaBMTUfBBOTTB.    Containing  silver. 
AbguiLACBOUS.    Clayey. 
Abtbsiav  Sfbhtgu  akd  Wxllb.    WeUs  obtained  by  sinking  through  strata 

impermeable  to  water  into  other  strata  containing  water  under  pressure. 
Abtioulata  (in  Zoology).    A  natural  division  of  animals,  having  their  limbs 

articulated  or  jointed  together,  like  the  lobster. 
AflHXiBB.    The  name  given  to  freestone  when  squared  for  building  purposes. 
Abbat  (in  mining).    The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  a  metal  contained 

in  a  metalliferous  ore. 
Atmobphbbb.    The  whole  body  of  the  air  floating  above  the  solid  and  fluid 

matter  on  the  earth. 
Atoll.    A  coral  island  of  oironlar  or  oval  shape,  consisting  of  a  circular  strip 

of  coral  suROundiog  a  central  lake  of  salt  water. 
Atom.    The  name  given  to  the  ideal  ultimate  particles  of  elementary  bodies. 
Attlb  (in  mining).    Rubbish,  thrown  out  of  a  mioe,  containing  little  or  no  ore. 
ATTBACnoir.    The  force  which  tends  to  bring  one  mass  of  matter  in  contact 

with  another. 
AusiFBBOUB.    Containing  gold. 
AuBOBA.    An  appearance  of  light  in  the  heavens,  probably  connected  with  the 

disturbance  of  magnetic  equilibrium.    When  proceeding  fitnn  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  North  Pole  it  is  called  an  amwra  boreaUs^  when  from  the  south, 

Ki  tHMTora  amHrali9. 
Atalavohx.    a  mass  of  snow  detached  fitnn  great  heights  in  alofty  mountain 

district,  and  fidling  into  a  valley  below,  often  causing  great  destruction. 
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Axis.    See  AKnoLnrAL  and  Qyscljsal  Axis. 
AzOTB.    Nitrogen  gas. 

BACULITE  (in  PaUBontologj).    A  fltraaght,  many-ohainbered  shell,  aomeivliat 

resembling  an  ammonite  unwound. 
Back  of  a  lode  (in  mining).    That  part  of  a  lode  which  oocupieB  a  pffritiffn 

above  the  adit  level.    The  top  or  upper  part  of  the  lode. 
Bal  (in  mining).    A  Cornish  miner^s  term  for  the  mine. 
Bab  of  osouin>  (in  mining).    A  band  of  rock  of  a  different  deseription  to  the 

general  country. 
Bab-kabteb  (in  Derbyshire  lead-mining).    The  officer  appointed  to  imisiin 

the  ore  and  superintend  the  mines  of  a  district. 
Bab-hote  (in  mining).    A  hall  or  court  in  which  triab  rdadye  to  Derfayihire 

lead  mines  are  held. 
Babometeb.    An  instrument  for  measuring  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air 

by  comparing  it  with  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  or  water.    The  AmerM 

barometer  is  a  modification  without  fluid. 
Babbibb-bbef.    a  reef  or  bank  of  coral  panllel  and  fbrming  a  bairior  to  an 

island  or  coast-line,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  coast. 
Basai/t  (in  G^logy).    An  igneous  rock,  ofl»n  columnar  and  snppoaed  to  be 

ancient  lara.    It  is  the  most  common  of  the  group  called  Trap-^roeke. 
B  ABiir  (in  Physical  Geography) .    An  area  of  drainage  induding  the  whole  vprnee 

drained  by  a  river  and  all  its  tributaries. 
B  ABDr  (in  Qeology) .    The  name  applied  when  deposits  lie  in  a  hollow  or  troo^ 

like  the  bed  of  a  lake. 
Babsbt.    The  outcrop  of  a  stratum. 
Bbaoh.    The  shore  of  the  sea. 

Bed  or  Stbatvk  (in  Geology).    A  layer  of  material  the  whole  of  whidi  ex- 
hibits some  common  character.    A  bed  may  or  may  not  exhibit  stratifieatkn 

or  lamination.    N.B.  The  plural  of  etratum  is  strata. 
BEUacOTB  (in  Falnontobgy).     A  dart-shaped  shell,  probably  the  andent 

representatiye  of  some  of  our  cuttle-fish.  The  shell  is  oonical  and  cdiambered. 
Bbtbucent  (in  Crystallography).    The  replacement  of  edges  by  plaaee  eqaa% 

inclined  to  the  adjacent  faces. 
BdO)  (in  mining).    The  name  given  to  argillaceous  or  clayey  shale.    Bi^detare 

often  associated  with  coaL 
Bnro  (in  mining).  A  measure  of  weight  used  in  the  Berl^yahireminiqg  diatiiet 

The  bing  is  8  cwt. 
BiNG-HOLB  (in  mining — a  Derbyshire  expression).    A  hole  in  which  ate  » 

thrown. 
Bit  (in  mining).    The  steeled  end  of  a  borer. 
BiTUXBH  (in  Geology).    Mineral  pitch  often  found  in  limestones  and  aandrtonei 

of  the  carboniferous  period. 
BiTUMivoiTS  SHALE  (in  Geolog^).    An  argillaceous  shale  much  imprefnated 

with  bitumen. 
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Black  tin  (in  mimng).    Tin  ore  ready  for  smelting. 

Blast  (in  Metallurgy).    The  air  fioroed  into  a  fomaoe  to  aBsist  combustion. 

Blabt-holbs  (in  mining).    The  holes  through  which  water  enters  the  wind-hore 

€T  bottom  cylinder  of  a  pump. 
Blowsb  (in  coal-mining).  A  puff  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gaa  giyen  off  during, 

or  in  consequence  of,  mining  operations. 
Blutf.    a  high  bank  presenting  a  precipitous  front  to  the  sea  or  a  riyer. 
Boabd  or  BoASD-aATB  (in  coal-mining).    An  adit  driven  in  a  direction  trans- 
Terse  to  that  of  the  grain  or  face  of  the  coal. 
Bob  (in  mining).    The  engine-beam. 

BoTBTOiDAL  (in  Mineralogy).     Clustered  like  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
Bottoh-lift  (in  mining).    The  deepest  tier  of  pumps. 
Bottoms  (in  mining).    The  deepest  part  of  a  mine  that  is  wrought  either  by 

stoping,  driying,  or  otherwise  breaking  the  lode.    The  bottom  of  a  mine  is 

also  called  the  tole, 
Bouidbbs  (in  Geology).     Large  rounded  or  angular  blocks  of  stone,  often 

unlike  the  underlying  rocks,  imbedded  in  loose  soil  or  graTcl,  and  brought 

horn,  a  distance. 
Bomms  (in  mining).    The  limits  of  mining  properties. 
Bowbb  (in  Derbyshire  lead-mining).    Lead  ore  as  cut  from  the  vein^ 
Bbaob  (in  mining).    The  mouth  of  a  shaft.  ■ 
Bbaohiopoda  (in  Zoology).    A  group  of  shell-bearing  animals  having  two 

long  spiral  arms  serving  to  assist  in  locomotion  and  for  other  purposes. 
Bbavoh  (in  mining).    A  small  vein  connected  with  a  lode  and  leading  to  it. 

If  a  lode  is  divided  into  several  strings,  each  one  is  called  a  branch ;  and  this 

whether  ore  be  present  or  not. 
Bbattiob  (in  coal-miniug).    An  underground  wall  made  of  wood :  the  inter- 
val between  two  such  walls  is  sometimes  filled  with  rubbish. 
Bbbabt  (in  coal-mining).    The  fi^e  or  front  of  coal-workings. 
Bbbccia  (in  Qeology).    A  rook  made  up  of  angular  fragments  of  various  mate- 
rials cemented  together  by  lime  or  other  substance. 
Bbood  (in  mining).    Impurities  mixed  with  ore. 
Bbowk-ooal  (in  Qeology).    Tertiary  coal  or  lignite;  vegetable  matter  only 

partially  mineralised. 
Bbtlb  (in  mining).    The  trace  of  a  lode  found  in  loose  matter  near  the  surface. 

This  word  is  sometimes  written  hroiL 
BuCKiKO  (in  mining).     Crushing  ore.    A  huekwff'iro»  is  the  tool  (a  kind  of 

flat  hammer)  with  which  ore  is  omshed  by  hand.    A  ImMng-plate  is  an  iron 

plate  on  which  ore  is  bucked. 
BVDDLB  (in  mining).    A  pit,  frame,  or  trough  filled  with  water,  by  means  of 

which  ores  are  separated  from  earthy  substances  by  washing. 
BiTTOKiTB  (in  Qeology).    A  name  sometunes  given  to  the  teeth  and  palatal 

bones  of  some  fishes  found  fossiL 
BUHB-BTOHB  (in  Geology).    A  siliceous  rook  ftdl  of  cavities,  found  in  America, 

and  used  as  a  millstone.    Sometimes  spelt  Surr'tUme. 
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Btthch  (in  mixmig).    A  quantity  of  ore  of  Bman  estent — more  than  a  BtoBeand 

not  so  much  as  a  course.    A  mine  is  said  to  be  bunchy  when  the  yield  is 

irregular,  sometimes  rich,  sometimes  poor. 
BvBDEK  (in  mining).    The  top,  waste,  or  deads  in  stream  wotln  lying  abofe 

the  stream  ore. 
BUBSOW  (in  mining).    A  heap  of  deads,  atUe  or  rubbiah  round  the  ahaft  «f  a 

mine. 
BxTiTY  (in  coal-mining).    A  person  who  contracts  to  raise  coal  either  by  wdigbt 

or  measure  from  a  mine  already  opened. 
Btbbus  (in  Zoology) .   A  tuft  of  hairs  or  beard  attached  to  certain  biTalve  shdls, 

and  fiuitening  the  animal  to  a  rock. 

OAIEN0OBUM.    A  yariety  of  quarta  oystaL 

CaIi  (in  mining).    Wolfram.    Found  in  yeinstone. 

Calamhts.    The  common  ore  (carbonate)  of  sine 

Calamitb  (in  Geology).    A  fossil  from  the  coal-measures  resembling  a  fpgmti^ 

reed  (Calamog), 
Cai^  sihtxb  (in  Gfeology).    A  calcareous  deposit  deriyed  from  springs  hdding 

carbonate  of  lime  in  solution. 
Calgaibb  gbossixb  (in  Qeology).    A  coarse  limestone  of  the  Older  Tartiny 

period,  found  in  the  Paris  basin. 
Calgaibb  SHJOBITX  (in  Gfeology).    A  compact  siliceous  limestone  sometimes 

replacing  the  calcaire  grossiar. 
Oalcabeous.    Containing  lime. 

Oax^ivs.    To  bum  to  a  calx  or  friable  earthy  residaum. 
Oalf.    An  impure  limestone  belonging  to  the  GarbonifrcouB  and  Dewataan 


Cakbbiak.  Belonging  to  Wales.  The  **  Cambrian  system"  in  Qeology  it  a 
name  suggested  by  Ptefessor  Sedgwick,  to  designate  the  lowest  aeriea  of 
fossiliierous  rocks  as  found  in  North  Wales. 

Cahd  (in  mining).    Flnor  spar. 

Cavkbl  ooaii.  a  compact  dean  coal,  burning  freely  like  a  candle^  and  ycty 
yaluable  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  In  Scotland  it  is  called  parroiL  It 
greatly  resembles  jet. 

Capbl  (in  mining).  CiystalUne  mineral  (quarts,  homUoide,  &o.)  ocemring  in 
a  peculiar  form,  as  the  wall  of  a  lode» 

Capillabt.    Hair-like. 

Captaik  (in  mining).  The  snperintendent,  or  one  of  the  saperintendeols,  of 
amine. 

Cabapacb.    The  upper  shell  of  reptiles. 

Cabbokivbboitb.  Containing  carbon.  The  **  Carboniferous  system*'  in  Qeo- 
logy is  that  which  contains  the  coal-measures  and  the  carbooiieroaa  or 
mountain  limestone  with  the  interyening  millstone  grit. 

CABKiyoBOUS.  Flesh-eating.  The  **Camiyora"  in  Zoology  consist  of  a  group 
of  animals  eminently  camiyorous. 
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Cabixq  Qn  mming).    A  pftrtition  of  plankB  Bepanting  a  shaft  into  two  parts. 

Oatabact,    a  waterfiJL 

Caudal.    Conneoted  with  the  taiL 

Oaukteb  lodb  (in  mimng)  (Contra  or  Contra  lode).  A  lode  whose  bearing 
makes  an  angle  of  45%  or  thereabouts,  with  the  preTailing  bearing  of  profit- 
able lodes  in  a  mineral  district. 

OxMXiiT.    The  matter  by  which  two  sohds  are  made  to  adhere. 

CxFHALOPODA  (in  Zoology).  A  group  of  animals  of  which  the  Nautilus  and 
Cuttle-fish  are  examples,  haring  the  looomotiTC  apparatus  immediately  over 
the  bead  and  stomach. 

CBTACKAirs.     Animals  of  the  whale  tribe. 

Chaltbbatb.    Water  holding  iron  in  solution. 

Chambbbbd.  The  term  applied  to  those  shells  that  are  regularly  diyided  by 
natural  equidistant  partitions.  Many-chambeved  or  nHUtUooular  is  a  name 
giren  to  the  group  of  shells  inhabited  by  the  cephalopoda. 

Chabob  (in  Metalluigy).  Any  quantify  of  ore  put  at  one  time  into  a  furnace 
to  smelt. 

Chats  (in  mining).    Small  heaps  of  ore. 

Chbbt  (in  QeoHogy),  A  siliceous  mineral,  resembling  common  flint,  but  of 
coarser  texture. 

Chokb-pahp  Qn  mining).  The  name  giren  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  found  in 
wells  and  mines. 

CiUATBD.    Fringed  with  yeiy  short  hair-lil»  appendages. 

Clat.    An  impure^  unctuous  and  tenacious  earth. 

Clbayaob  (in  Mineralogy).  An  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  simple  mine- 
rals in  accordance  with  certain  laws  of  stmoture,  firom  which  it  results  that 
a  crystal  can  be  split  with  equal  ease  parallel  to  similar  fiM^s,  and  will  not 
deare  regularly  in  any  other  direction. 

CiAATAGB  (in  QeoHogy).  An  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  rocks  under  cer- 
tain oiroumstances,  from  which  it  results  that  the  rock  can  be  very  readUy 
split  in  one  direction  almost  indefinitely,  and  not  in  any  other  direction  ex- 
cept in  thick  masBow  or  joints. 

CLnroxBTKB  (in  Geology).  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  dip  and  deter- 
mining the  strike  of  beds  or  strata. 

Clithgh  (in  Qeokgy).    The  hard  beds  of  the  lower  chalk. 

CoAL-KBABTTBia  Qn  G«ology).  The  whole  group  of  deposits,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sands  and  shales,  with  which  coal  is  usually  found. 

Cob  (in  mining).  To  break  ores  with  a  hammer,  so  as  to  separate  the  worthless 
parts. 

CcaB£B.    A  pebble. 

CooxxB  (in  mining).    A  miner's  name  for  schorL 

Cowwa  Qr  mining).    Old  mining  works  open  to  the  day. 

C0HB8IOK  (in  Physics).  A  force  of  attraction  acting  only  at  Tery  small  distances, 
and  when  substances  are  apparently  in  actual  contact. 

CoLVMVAB.    Arranged  in  columns. 
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CoHBnrATiON,  OHBMiOAii.  A  mixture  of  two  or  more  Bubfltanoes  prodocmg  a 
third  Bubstanoe  diRnimi1ftr  from  either  in  its  properties,  and  haTing  a  penns- 
nent  existence. 

CoNOHOiDAii.  Besembling  a  shell.  Used  in  Mineralogy  to  designate  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  fracture. 

CoNCHOLOG^T.    The  study  of  shells. 

(jOvrLxrsscE  (in  Gfeography).  The  point  of  junction  where  two  atraaiDf 
meet. 

Cghtpobmable  (in  Qeology).  When  the  planes  of  bedding  of  two  tfaooettiit 
beds  or  strata  are  parallel  to  each  other  they  are  said  to  be  etm/brwatfa'; 
when  not  parallel,  they  are  uncoftformable. 

Cov&KJsrsBB  (in  Natural  History).    Species  belonging  to  the  same  genus. 

CONOIOMSBATB  or  PuDDiirGHBTONX  (in  Gfeology).  A  rock  made  up  of  rounded 
water-worn  fragments  of  rock  or  pebbles  cemented  together  by  another  miae- 
ral  substance. 

CovTBicposAKSouB.    Formed  at  the  same  time. 

Contra  lopb  (in  mining).    See  OAUirrBB. 

CooMBE.    A  hollow  unwatered  yalley  .on  the  declivity  of  a  hUl. 

CtoFBOLTTB  (in  Palseontology).    The  foesU  remains  of  exoremont. 

CoBF  (in  mining).  A  square  wooden  frame  used  to  load  eoala  on,  or  oany  ore 
to  the  pit  bottom. 

GoBNiT  AiCMOKiB.    See  AmCOKITE. 

CkMxiOAii.    Relating  to  the  unirerse. 

CoBMOOONT.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  speculations  oonoeming  the  e«rth*s 
age  and  history. 

Cost  book.  A  method  adopted  for  carrying  on  mining  business  by  asaodatioiis 
of  limited  liability  under  the  Stannary  laws  of  the  Duchy  of  ComwalL  In 
mines  managed  by  this  system,  the  adyenturers*  names  are  entered  in  the  ooel 
book,  and  they  are  then  liable.  Every  two  months  a  meeting  is  held,  and  any 
adventurer  may,  after  paying  his  proportion  of  debts  dne,  sign  hia  name  off 
the  cost  book,  and  then  ceases  to  be  liable  for  future  costs. 

OoBTBAimro  (in  mining).    Sinking  discoyery  pits  in  search  of  a  lode. 

GoTmTEB-CTTBBBirT  (in  Physical  G^eography).  A  current  running  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  some  otiier. 

CoiTKTBT  (in  mining).    The  strata  trarersed  by  a  metalliferous  vein  or  loda 

CorBBB  OF  OBB  (in  mining).  A  portion  of  a  lode  containing  regular  depoBfcs 
or  accumulations  of  ore. 

Cbao  (in  Qeology).  The  name  given  to  certain  Tertiary  deposits  in  NotMk 
and  Suffolk. 

CBAa  A2n>  Tail  (in  Qeology).  The  condition  of  a  hiU,  as  of  gravel,  when  one 
side  is  steep  and  the  other  a  gradual  slope. 

Cbakium.    The  skulL 

Cbateb.  The  cup-shaped  cavity  usually  distinguishable  at  the  summit  of  a 
volcano. 

Crebp  (in  coal-mining).    The  depression  that  takes  plaoe  at  the  sur&o*  when 
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ooal  or  other  mineral  haa  been  remored  over  a  large  area,  and  the  support  of 

the  orerlying  strata  is  thus  taken  away. 
Cbetacbous  (in  Geology).    Belonging  to  the  chalk.    The  *'  Cretaceous  series" 

of  rocks  is  that  which  includes  the  chalk. 
Cbop  (in  mining).    The  best  ore  obtained  firom  the  lode. 
Cboffino  out  (in  G^logy).    The  out-erop,  or  cropping  out  of  an  inclined 

stratum,  is  its  first  appearance  at  the  sur&ce. 
Cboss-ooubse  (in  mining).    A  rein  or  lode  intersecting  at  right  angles  the 

general  direction  of  productire  metalliferous  lodes  in  a  mining  district. 
CsoflS-oiTT  (in  mining).    A  lerel  driren  at  right  angles  to  the  known  direction 

of  a  lode  or  lodes  with  a  view  to  intersect  the  lode. 
Cbubhiko  (in  mining).    Grinding  ores  without  water.    The  usual  crushers 

consist  of  a  pair  of  hardened  iron  cylinders  moving  in  opposite  directions 

within  a  short  distance,  the  ore  being  thrown  in  above  and  coming  out  bdow 

the  cylmders.    In  coal  mining  crtwAta^-tii  is  a  term  often  used  when  the  roof 

of  the  mine  &Us  for  want  of  sufficient  support. 
Cbttbt  ov  thb  kabth  (in  Geology).    The  external  film  of  the  earth  etiposed  to 

view  or  in  any  way  available  for  examination. 
Cbtbtal  (in  Mineralogy).    The  regular  form  in  which  a  mineral  is  presented 

when  that  form  can  be  described  mathematically.    A  mineral  is  said  to  be 

clytialUne  when  its  atoms  are  arranged  with  reference  to  some  definite  form. 
CxTLM  (in  Geology).    An  impure  kind  of  ooaL 
CxTXBBiAK  (in  (Geology).   Occurring  in  Cumberland.  The  "  Cumbrian  system" 

of  Professor  Sedgwick  is  a  part  of  the  Silurian  series  of  the  Lake  district  of 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
CiTT  (in  mining).    To  intersect  by  driving,  sinking,  or  liaing. 

DAMP  (in  mining).  An  ii^urious  gas  issuing  from  the  strata  in  a  mine,  or 
pirodnoed  by  the  want  of  circulation  of  the  air.  See  Choke-dtrnp  and  Fire- 
damp, 

DsAD  OB0Tnn>  Qn  mining).    A  portion  of  the  lode  in  which  there  is  no  ore. 

BsADB  (in  mining).  Any  thing  broken  underground  that  does  not  contain  ore 
worUi  removing  for  dressmg. 

Bbbaclb  (in  Geology).  A  sudden  rush  of  waters  breaking  down  obstacles  and 
removing  detritus. 

BsBBn  (in  Geology).  The  fragments  of  rocks  removed  by  the  action  of  wea- 
thering or  by  water. 

pBTOonoir.    Deviation  from  a  straight  course. 

De01uj>attok  Qn  Geology).  The  wearing  away  of  rocks,  generally  effected  by 
aqueous  action. 

DmuQXTEaCEtrr.  Becoming  fluid  by  the  attraction  of  water  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

pBliTA  (in  Physioal  Geography).  The  alluvial  land  formed  by  a  river  at  its 
mouth,  usually  expanded  in  a  frm-shape,  like  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  (A),  the  name  of  whioh  is  DeUa, 
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DsNVDAnoH  (in  Geology).    The  act  of  laying  ben  some  zobkt  tarmaAj  eovmd 

up,  the  lemoTal  of  the  orerlying  maeses  being  effiKted  bj  water. 
DxPOBiT.    Matter  laid  or  thrown  down. 
Dbsiooatiok.    The  act  of  drying  up. 

DsTRiTirB.    Matter  worn  away  by  menhanical  aotkn  from  other  rocka. 
BiALLiNO  (in  mining).    Und^ground  surreying. 
DiKS.    See  Dtkb. 
DiLunuic  (in  Qeology).     Accumulations  of  grayel  and  fragmeotB  of  roob 

remoTed  from  a  distance^  either  the  result  of  a  yiolsnt  rash  of  water,  or  left 

by  ioebeigs  that  hare  drifted  to  and  melted  on  the  spot. 
Dimorphism  (in  Mineralogy).    The  oonditiDn  of  a  mineral  capable  of  nsai lining 

either  of  two  distinct  crystalline  forms. 
Dip  (in  Geology).    The  angLe  of  inclination  which  the  plane  of  a  bed  maket 

with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
DiF  OF  BXSDLB.    The  depression  from  horiaontalily  of  a  magnetie  needle  not 

in  the  magnetic  equator. 
BiFFA  (m  mining).    An  old  Goniish  word  lor  a  winie  sunk  in  a  bmoh  of  om 
Dizzrx,  dxue  or  kiUk  (in  Cornish  mining).    To  remove  a  portion  of  rock,  or 

part  of  a  lode^  on  one  side  of  the  end,  in  order  to  render  a  blast  more  efficient. 
DiSBTTFTiOK,  OT  DUlocoHon  (in  G^logy).    A  forcible  rending  asunder. 
DoLBBiTB  (in  Geology).    A  yariety  of  trap  rock  oonsuting  of  angile  and 

felspar. 
DOLOMITB  (in  Mineralogy  and  Geology).    Crystalline  carbonate  of  lime  and 

magnesia. 
Dowenra  BOD,  or 2>*oMiM>^  iynI  (in  mining).    Ahaselrod,  by  tbeaid  of  whidi 

some  persons  pretend  to  be  able  to  discover  water  or  minerals  by  a  pgoeess 

of  divination. 
Dbmsiko  (in  mining).    Preparing  rough  ore  for  the  smelter  by  madMuiieal 

processes. 
Dbift  Qsi  mining).    An  underground  gallery  or  tunnel  for  mining  prnpoaes. 
Dbitiko  (in  mining).    Constructing  a  level  or  underground  galleiry  either  m  a 

lode  or  for  exploration. 
Dbube  (in  Mineralogy).    A  cavity  in  a  mineral  containing  oiystals. 
DuKEsI    Low  hills  of  blown  sand. 
Ptxb  (in  Geology).    A  rock,  generally  ciystalline,  occupying  a  rent  or  ilasare 

in  some  other  and  older  rock.    A  dyke  differs  from  a  mineral  vein  ohiefty  in 

its  greater  magnitude  and  in  the  absence  of  ramifications.     The  word  is 

sometimes  written  Dike, 

SABTH^S  CBUST.    See  CruH  of  the  Sttrth. 

Eabthquasb  (in  Mineralogy).    An  undulation  of  the  earth's  crust. 

EFVx^nuucBKOB.    The  term  used  to  describe  the  ftlling  to  powder  of  oesiain 

minerals  on  exposure  to  damp  air. 
Elyav  (jm  mining).    A  Cornish  name  for  porphyritic  rocks  ooenzring  in  the 

form  of  dykes  frequently  intersecting  the  countj^^  and  lodes  in  ComwaD. 
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Bhbouohubb  (jn.  Fhyaical  Geography).    The  month  of  a  great  ri?er. 

End  (in  xninisg).    The  farthest  extremity  or  actual  working  part  of  an  adit  or 

other  lerel  in  a  mine. 
EooBNB  (in  Qeology).    The  name  giren  hy  Sir  0.  Lyell  to  the  lowest  and  oldest 

diyision  of  the  Tertiary  series  of  rocks. 
Epoch  (in  Qeology).     A  fixed  point  in  time  from  which  a  new  period  is 

measured.    The  term  is  also  used  to  designate  the  period. 
Equatob  (in  Qeography).     An  ideal  great  drde  on  the  glohe^  everywhere 

equidistant  firom  both  the  poles. 
EquitaJiENT,  ChemicaL    A  number  representing  the  relative  weight  of  an  ele- 

mentaiy  substance^  and  used  in  its  place,  as  being  equivalent. 
EnoeiOH  (in  Qeology).    The  gradual  wearing  of  an  exposed  rook  as  if  by  eating 

away* 
Ebkatio  blocks.    See  JBoulder9» 
Ebttptioh  (Yolcanio).    An  outburst  of  melted  matter,  ashes,  hot  water,  or 

mud,  from  an  opening  in  the  earth  communicating  with  the  interior.- 
EaCABPMXKT  (in  Physical  Geography).    The  steep  face  of  a  mountain  chain  or 

a  ridge  of  high  land. 
EsTUABY.    Aninletof  the  land  entered  by  the  sea,  but  having  a  stream  of  fresh 

water  coming  in  from  the  land. 
Exonc.    Foreign. 
ExTTYUB  (in  G^Iogy).    A  name  sometimes  given  to  all  fossil  remains  found 

in  the  earth's  crust. 

FACE  (in  Crystallography).    The  surfroe  of  a  regular  solid. 

Faixxs,  or  Fakes  (in  mining).    A  name  given  in  Scotland  to  any  rock,  such 

as  sandstone  or  shale,  that  splits  with  comparative  fadlity. 
Faluit  Qn  Qeology).    A  French  provincial  name  for  the  strata  found  in  the 

Touraine^  corresponding  to  the  Suffolk  crag. 
Fattlt  (in  Qeology).    The  interruption  of  continuity  of  strata,  accompanied 

by  a  displacement  of  one  or  both  sides  of  the  fissure. 
Faith  A  (in  2ioology).    The  whole  group  of  animals  peculiar  to  a  country  or 

natural  r^on  at  some  one  period. 
FxKDSB  (in  mining).    A  branch  converging  to  a  lode. 
FxiAPAB.    An  important  mineral  in  various  rocks.    See  §  869. 
FxBBUOiKOUS.    Irony,  or  containing  iron. 
FnvAJCBKT  (in  Mineralogy).    A  thread  or  fibre. 
FiLiPOBM.    like  a  thread. 

FiOBD,  or  Fford  (in  Qeography).    A  deep  narrow  inlet. 
FiBB-CLAY  (in  Qeology).    A  Idnd  of  day  not  containing  much  alkaline  earth 

or  other  flux,  and  resisting  fusion  at  high  temperatures. 
FiBB-PAMP  (in  mining).    Light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  evolved  from  coal  in 

mines,  and  becoming  explosive  on  mixture  with  common  air. 
FiBB^TOirB  (in  Qeology).     A  stone  that  resists  fusion  at  ordinary  high  tem- 
peratures.    The  Upper  greensand  deposits,  between  the  lowest  chalk  and 
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the  Ganli,  are  somediiies  oalled  bj  this  name,  as  eowUiiiing  mTiiUble  atone 
of  the  kind. 

F1B8ILB.    Gapable  of  being  split  asunder. 

FissuBB  (in  Geology).    A  crack  or  open  crerioe  in  rocks. 

FiXBD  AiB.    Oarbonic  acid  gas. 

Flat-bods  (in  mining).  Bods  for  communicating  motion  from  the  engiM 
horizontally,  and  thus  connecting  the  engine  shaft  with  some  other  shaft. 

Fliht.  a  peculiar  form  of  silex,  dispersed  either  in  regular  beds  oral  irregnhr 
intervals  through  chalk. 

FiiOSTZ  BOOKS  (in  (Geology).  The  name  given  by  Werner,  and  sometimflB  em- 
ployed by  the  earlier  English  geologists,  to  distinguish  the  comparvtivdy 
horisontal  beds  of  the  Seconduy  period.  The  term^  being  altogether  inap- 
plicable in  the  sense  originally  intended,  is  now  rarely  used. 

Flookav,  orfmeam  (in  mining).  A  soft  clayey  substance  oocaaionally  fioond 
in  croas-oourses  and  slides.  A  cross-course  or  transrerse  yein,  composed  of 
day.  A  erosi^flookam  is  a  slide  or  fissure  filled  with  day  which  runa  aetoos  a 
lode  and  heaves  it. 

Floob  Oil  mining).  A  bed  or  mass  of  ore.  Also  the  under  side  of  a  lode  that 
IS  not  TerticaL 

Floba  (in  Botany).  The  group  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  m  natiirsl 
district,  and  existing  at  a  given  time. 

Flityiatilb.    Belonging  to  a  river. 

Flux.    A  substance  added  to  render  minerals  or  ores  more  fusible. 

FooT-WALL  (in  mining).  Also  called  underfyimff  wall  or  floor.  A  term  naed  to 
cipross  the  under  side  of  a  yein  or  lode,  the  upper  side  being  called  the 
hanging-walL  A  vertical  lode  can  have  neither  hanging-  nor  foot-wall,  but 
it  so  rardy  happens  that  any  lode  is  Tertical  for  a  distance  of  more  tlMoi  a 
few  fiMboms,  that  an  underlie  can  generally  be  detected. 

FooT-WAT  (in  mining).  Ladders  and  the  shaft  by  which  entraaoe  and  ait 
are  obtained  in  a  mine. 

FoBK  (in  mining).  The  bottom  of  the  sump,  or  lowest  part  of  the  mine^  into 
which  the  water  of  the  mine  drains.  A  mine  is  said  to  be  in  fork  when  the 
water  ii  pumped  out  firom  the  bottom  of  the  engine  shaft. 

FoBAxnriFBBA  (in  Zoology).  The  name  given  to  a  group  of  many-chambered 
shdls,  generally  microscopic,  the  chambers  communicating  by  a  small  open 
orifice  {foramen), 

FOBBLAVD  (in  Geography).  A  promontory  or  tract  of  high  land  jutting  into 
the  sea. 

FoBKATlov  0^  Descriptive  Geology).  A  group  of  deposits,  of  whate?er  Imid, 
referred  to  a  common  origin,  or  bdonging  to  the  same  period. 

Fossil  (in  Geology).  A  word  originally  applied  to  all  substances  dug  out  of 
the  earth,  induding  therefore  all  minerals,  but  now  limited  in  its  apphealion 
to  the  remains  of  organic  beings,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  buxied  Vnnfafh 
the  Buxftee. 

FossiLiFXBOVS.    Containing  fossils  or  organic  remains. 
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Fbkkstone.    a  stone  capable  of  being  readily  worked  for  purposeB  of  oon- 

structi<m« 
Pbbshst  (in  Oeographj).    A  periodical  flood. 
Fbisoing-  bbxv  (in  Geograpby).    A  reef  or  bank  of  oond  of  inconsiderable 

depth,  and  dose  to  a  coast  line. 
Fbith  (in  Qeograpby).    A  deep  and  comparatrrely  narrow  ann  of  the  sea. 
Fuoon>.    That  which  reeembles  a  JStcfu^  or  sea-weed : — ^fossil  remains  of  fdci 

are  called  fuooids. 
FuiiGOBiTB  (in  G^logy).    A  sand-tube  produced  by  the  fusion  of  loose  sand 

during  the  passage  of  lightning  through  it. 
FuLum'B  XABTH.    A  kind  of  day  containing  much  water,  and  used  in  the 

manufacture  of  cloth. 
FtncABOiiE  (in  Physical  Geography).    An  eruption  of  smoke. 
FnBTHXBnro  (in  mining).    Conyeying  ore  from  the  place  where  it  is  broken 

along  the  lerels  and  up  the  shaft  to  grass. 
FusiBUK.    Oapable  of  being  fused  or  melted. 
FusivoBic.    Spindle-shaped. 

QtAJy  (in  mining).  A  pointed  wedge  of  a  peculiar  form,  much  used  in  Corn- 
wall for  underground  purposes. 

Galleby  (in  mining).    A  didft  or  lerel. 

Oabg,  or  Qumgue  (in  mining).  The  Qerman  name  for  rein  or  lode.  A  gamg 
m€U9  is  an  extent  of  orey  ground  in  which  lodes  occur. 

Oafoid  (in  Zoology).    A  group  of  fishes  having  enamelled  scales. 

0JL8TKBOPOPA  (in  Zoology).  A  group  of  shell-bearing  animais  corered  by 
one  vahre,  and  having  a  fleshy  foot  attached  to  the  belly. 

Oatb  (in  coal  mining).    A  road  or  way  under  ground. 

&AJwr  (in  Qeology).  A  bluish  day  underlying  the  Upper  green-sand  in 
England. 

GfEX  (in  Mineralogy).    Any  predous  stone. 

G-KHirs.    A  group  of  species  having  certain  important  charaeters  in  common. 

GiODB  (in  Mineralogy).  A  stone  having  a  hollow  in  the  interior  lined  with 
crystals. 

Gbogvost.  a  term  used  in  Qermany  to  distinguish  the  historical  sequence  of 
events  in  the  earth's  history  in  contradistinction  to  G-eologt,  by  which  is 
meant  an  account  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  earth's  crust.  The  distinc- 
tion, however,  is  not  admitted  by  Enghsh  geologists,  and  the  word  is  not 
often  introduced  into  our  sdentific  language. 

QjiAonoL  A  mass  of  frozen  snow  and  ice  formed  in  the  upper  gorges  of  a 
mountain  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  proceeding  down  into  the 
lower  parts  of  a  valley  or  into  the  sea,  in  the  latter  case  ultimately  breaking 
off  and  becoming  an  iceberg. 

OlaOIB.    a  moderately  sloping  bank  or  gentle  and  smooth  declivity. 

Glavcb  (in  Mineralogy).  A  peculiar  kind  of  lustre  commonly  presented  in 
some  sulphurets,  as  Bknde. 
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Onus  (m  QtcHogy).  The  name  giren  to  mixlimB  of  <iiurts,  felspar,  and 
mica^  in  which  there  la  a  Iftminated  arrangement  of  the  dif&nnt  ingredimto, 

QoHioiCBTXB  (in  Mineralogy).  An  inatroment,  of  which  there  are  serenl 
Taiietiea,  for  the  purpose  of  meaaoxing  the  an^ea  beiween  the  plane  fteea  of 
odystala. 

QoflgAH  (in  mining).  A  peculiar  formginoaa  condition  of  the  top  of  a  lode 
near  its  outcrop,  conaidared  to  be  rery  strongly  indicathre  of  the  ricfanesa  of 
the  lode  below.  Some  gossans  are  simply  ferruginoas  quarts,  but  others  aie 
solid  iron  ore.  Gossans  are  seldom  found  so  deep  aa  80  fsthoms.  They  not 
unfrequently  hare  a  strongly  decomposed  ^pearanoe^  and  sometimes  oontsin 
gold. 

GBAKin  Qxi  Qeology).  A  rock  consisting  generally  of  oyatals  of  felspar  and 
mica  imbedded  in  a  quartsy  base. 

QuajfuJmAX,    Consisting  of  small  graina. 

Orass  (in  mining).    The  sur&oe  of  the  ground. 

Gbauwacks,  or  Qreywacke  (in  (Geology).  The  name  grren  by  Qermaa  geo- 
logists to  some  of  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks,  generslJy  of  a  grvrf  odour, 
sandy  composition,  and  fissile  nature. 

0KATBL  (in  Gkology).  An  accumulation  of  small  pebbles  more  or  leaa  xoimded, 
occurring  with  sand  and  sometimes  day. 

Gbit  (in  Geology).    A  coarse-grained  sandstone. 

Gboukd,  or  Coumiry  (in  mining).  The  strata  or  rocks  in  which  minend  Tcina 
occur. 

Gbowait  (in  mining).  A  decomposed  granite.  The  word  is  old  Oonniah,  and 
appears  to  have  originally  meant  a  rock  of  uneren  composition,  whether  a 
conglomerate^  a  mere  grayel,  a  decomposed  porphyritic  rock,  or  aoUd  graniteL 
The  expression  9oft  gmwam  is  sometimes  applied  when  the  mineral  ia  aandy. 

GuLV  OF  CBS  (in  mining).    A  veiy  large  deposit  of  ore. 

Guinass  (in  mining).  A  Oomish  name  for  levela  or  wo^ingB.  The  word 
means  simply  breadth  or  width. 

GuBT  (in  mining).    A  gutter  or  channel  for  water. 

Gtbatobt.    HaTing  a  revolving  motion. 

Gtbogonites  (in  Paleontology).  Fossil  seed-yessels  of  the  CSIoro,  a  genna  of 
plants  growing  in  fresh  water. 


HABITAT.    The  natural  district  to  which  a  species  of  animals  or  T^getablsa  is 

confined  in  its  distribution. 
Hadb  (in  mining).    The  dip,  underlay,  or  indination  of  a  mineral  yein. 
HaIiTAKS  (in  mining).    Ores  not  sufficiently  rich  to  be  saleable,  until  they  have 

been  separated  from  a  certain  proportion  of  impurities  by  dressiQg  and 


HAKGDia-BiPS  or  -WAix  (in  mining).    The  upper  side  of  a  mineral  yem  or  lode 

inclined  firom  the  yertical, 
HAULiva  (in  mining).    Drawing  ore  or  attle  out  of  a  nune. 
Hbadivo  (in  coal-mining).    A  leyel  dzxyen  in  adyanoe  of  the  work. 
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HsATB  (in  mining}.    The  disLocation  that  oocnn  when  one  lode  Se  intenected 

by  another,  having  a  dii&rent  dixection,  and  the  intenected  lode  ia  altered  in 

position. 
Hbmi-hkdilll  (in  Mineralogy).    A  modification  of  a  crystal  produced  by  a 

Bymmetrical  action  on  the  alternate  ndes,  angles,  &c.,  of  the  fundamental 

form. 
HsMiTBOFT  (in  Mineralogy).     A  modification  of  form  produced  in  certain 

crystab  naturaUy,  and  haying  the  effect  of  cutting  the  complete  crystal  in 

haU^  and  causing  one  part  to  make  half  a  rerolution  about  the  other. 
HoiiB  (in  mining).    To  open  a  communication  from  one  part  of  a  mine  to 

another. 
HoKHBiJEKDB.    An  important  mineral  in  the  composition  of  some  rocks. 
HoBiriToe  (in  Physical  Geography).    Small  hills  in  voloanio  districts  from 

which  hot  smoke  issues. 
HosNSTOirB.    A  Tsriety  of  quarts  found  in  yokanic  districts. 
H0B8S  OP  QBOUKD  (in  mining).    A  portion  of  dead  or  barren  ground  in  a  lode, 

generally  lenticular  in  shape. 
HousB  07  WATEB  (in  mining).    A  yugh  or  space,  whether  in  a  natural  cavity 

or  from  old  workings,  now  filled  with  water. 
HuxL  or  Wheal  (in  Cornish  mining).    A  mine. 
Hulk  (in  mining).    Old  excavated  workings.    See  also  DUsme, 
HuTOE  (in  mining).    A  cistern  or  box  used  in  dreesing  ores. 
Hyalikb,    Transparent  like  glass. 
HiDSors.    Containing  water. 
HxDBOG&AFHT  (in  Physical  Qeography).    The  description  of  the  sea,  lakes, 

riyers,  and  other  aqueous  portions  of  the  earth's  surfroe. 
HxDBOLoaY  (in  Physical  Geography).     The  science  of  the  distribution  and 

phenomena  of  water  on  the  earth's  surfiuse. 
HTeBOMXTBB.    An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the 

atmosphere. 
Htfoobvi  Books  (in  Geology).    Books  formed  beneath  others,  or  which  are 

assumed  to  have  obtained  thdr  present  aspect  underneath  the  earth's  sur&ce. 
Htpothisib.    a  general  view  founded  upon  known  fiK^ts  of  limited  range. 

ICEBEBG.  A  floating  mass  of  ice,  often  of  great  magnitude  and  always  of 
considerable  depth,  first  produced  in  a  cold  sea,  and  conveyed  thence  into 
warmer  latitudes  by  marine  currents.  loe'Jleldt  and  lee-floee  are  fiat  shallow 
islands  of  nearly  pure  ice  formed  by  the  freesing  of  ocean  water,  but  icebergs 
have  generally  been  detached  from  glaciers,  and  are  often  loaded  with  gravel, 
blocks  of  stone,  and  earth. 

ICHTKTODOBUiJTS  (in  PalsBOutology).  The  fossil  spine  of  certain  species  of 
fishes  resembling  sharks. 

ICHTHTOLOOT  (in  Zoology).    The  study  and  description  of  fishes. 

ICHTHTOSAUBVS  (in  Psl0ontology).  A  marine  reptile  (fish-lisard),  whose  re- 
mains are  very  abundant  in  rocks  of  the  Secondary  period. 
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laHxoirfl  BOOKS  (in  Geology).  Bocks»  such  as  Isva^  twpi  and  aome  otiien 
which  have  been  fused  by  yolcanic  heat.  Granito  and  other  porphyntic  rocks 
are  sometimes  called  igneous. 

IiCBBiCATKD.  Coyerod  with  scales  orerlapping  each  other  like  tilea  on  the  roof 
of  a  house. 

Ikfebmxablb.    Not  admitting  the  passage  of  water. 

Ikobustatiok.  An  adherent  coating.  A  crust  formed  on  the  sor&oe  of  any 
substance. 

Indubatkd.    Hardened. 

IsvUBORLLL  AHiKALOXTLBS  (in  Zoology).  See  AmnuUculet.  Minate  •«iw*al« 
found  in  T^getable  infusions,  or  in  stagnant  water  containing  organic  matter 
in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

Ikob&ahic.    Not  produced  by  lital  action. 

Ikyebtbbbata  (in  Zoology).     ATiimRU  not  furnished  with  a  back-bone. 

Ibb  stokb  (in  Cornish  mining).  A  name  given  to  very  hard  rocks,  audi  ss 
homblendio  rocks  and  day-stone. 

Ibidbscence.    Shining  with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

IsoCHiMBKAL  (in  Physical  Geography).  Haying  the  same  mean  winter  tem- 
perature. 

IsocHBOHOUS.    Occurring  at  equal  times,  or  equal  intenrals  of  time. 

IsoBTirAKic.    Haying  the  same  force. 

IsoMOBPHiBM  (in  Mineralogy).  The  condition  of  similar  crystalline  fiums 
occurring  in  different  ehemical  combinations. 

IsoTHXBAii  (in  Physical  G^eography).  Haying  the  same  mean  summer  tem- 
perature. 

laOTHBBMAL  (in  Physical  Geogr^hy).  Haying  the  same  mean  annual  tem- 
perature. 

JIGOING  (in  mining).  A  method  of  dressing  the  smaller  ores  of  copper,  lead, 
&0.,  by  the  aid  of  a  wire  sieye  suspended  and  shaken  in  a  yat  of  water,  so  that 
the  smallest  particles  pass  through  the  sieye,  and  the  larger  are  sorted,  the 
lighter  and  more  earthy  remaining  at  the  top,  and  the  heayier  and  more 
metallic  particles  bdow. 

JoiKTB  (in  Geology).  Natural  fissures  in  rocks,  or  lines  of  parting,  haying 
definite  compass  bearings  and  generally  arranged  in  groups  or  sets. 

JuMFSB  (in  mining).    A  large  borer  worked  by  hand,  and  steeled  at  each  end. 

ICAOLIN.    The  Chinese  name  of  the  fine,  pure  day  used  in  the  manu&ctors 

of  porodain. 
Ebeyb,  or  Kieve  (in  mining).    A  large  yat. 
KiBBLB  (in  mining).    A  bucket,  usually  of  iron,  in  which  ore  is  drawn  to  the 

surface. 
irn.LAB  (in  mining).    The  name  giyen  in  Cornwall  to  the  day  slate  common  in 

that  county  and  in  Beyonshire.    Cornish  miners  sometimes  tupp^j  the 

term  to  schistose  argillaceous  rocks  in  other  districts* 
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Kkoce  (in  mining).  A  mine  in  Cornwall  ib  said  to  be  knocked  when  it  has 
been  determined  to  disoontinne  mining  operations  in  it. 

LAOrSTBINE.    Belonging  to  a  lake. 

Laooon  (in  Qeography).  A  salt-water  lake,  or  part  of  a  sea  nearly  enclosed  by 
a  strip  of  land. 

LAMnrATBD.    Arranged  in  thin  plates  or  landna. 

Landslip  (in  G^eographj).  A  portion  of  land  that  has  slidden  down  in  conse- 
quence of  some  disturbing  or  undermining  acdon. 

liAFiLLi  (in  Geography).    Small  yolcanic  cinders. 

liATEBiTE  (in  Qeology).  ^  A  peculiar  rock  found  in  India,  often  cut  into  the 
form  of  bricks  and  used  for  the  same  purpose.    See  p.  416. 

Laundeb  (in  mining).  A  tube  or  gutter  of  wood  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing water. 

Lata  (in  Geography).  The  melted  rock  which  flows  from  Tolcanoes.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  proportion  of  felspar,  and  is  often  very  cellular. 

Leadeb  (in  mining).  A  string  or  branch  of  a  lode,  being  a  part  of  the  main 
lode,  and  conducting  into  it. 

liSABiES  (in  mining).    Empty  places  in  mines,  generally  old  workings. 

Lbat  (in  mining).    A  water-course  conducted  along  the  ground. 

Leatingb  Qn  mining).  The  ore  left  after  the  crop  or  best  part  of  a  lode  has 
been  remored. 

Ledg^eb-sidb  (in  mining).    The  under  side  of  a  lode  inclined  from  the  TerticaL 

LEinicuLAB.    Lens-shaped. 

LxVBLB  (in  mimng).  Qalleries  or  tunnels  driTcn  on  the  lode  at  various 
depths  and  called  20  &thom,  80  fitthom,  &c.,  according  to  their  depth  below 
the  adit  or  drainage  lereL  Lerels  not  driven  horizontally  are  called  latt 
levels. 

Lias  Qn  G^logy).  A  prorincial  name  now  generally  adopted  to  designate  the 
calcareous  clay  or  clayey  limestone,  or  other  contemporaneous  deposits,  be- 
tween the  Upper  new  red  sandstone  and  the  Lower  oolites. 

LiGVBOUS.    Woody. 

LiaFiTB  (in  Qeology).    Wood  conTerted  into  an  imperfect  kind  of  coaL 

LiTHOGBAPHio  BTOKE.  A  peculiar  compact  slaty  limestone,  of  yellowish  colour 
and  fine  grain,  obtained  from  the  oolites,  lias,  and  other  rocks,  and  used 
eztenriyely  for  Uthographic  purposes.  The  finest  stones  are  from  Solnhoifen 
and  Pappenheim  in  Northern  Bayaiia. 

L1THOLO01OAL  (in  Gfeology).  A  term  used  to  express  the  stony  character  of  a 
Tock  in  contradistinction  to  its  zoological  or  mineralogical  character. 

LiTTOBAL  (in  Geography).    Belonging  to  the  shore. 

LiANoe  (in  Physical  Geography).  The  treeless  plains  of  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco  in  South  America. 

Loam.    A  mixture  of  sand  and  day. 

Lode  (in  mining).    A  regular  metalliferous  rein  of  any  kind. 

Ltoofoszaobjb  (in  Botany).    A  group  of  plants  of  which  the  club  mosses  are 
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the  modem  representatiTes,  but  of  which  a  Uurge  arboreeoeiit  yegetation  ap- 
pears to  hare  existed  when  the  ooal  was  deposited. 

MACIGNO  (in  Geology).    An  Italian  name  for  a  peculiar  silioeoiis  sandstone 

with  calcareous  grains. 
Hacle  (in  Mineralogy).    A  twin  crystaL 
Malleable.    Capable  of  being  beaten  out  under  the  hammer. 
Makhalia  (in  Zoology).     Animals  that  suckle  their  young. 
Makmillabt  (in  Mineralogy).    Existing  in  large  rounded  protuberanoes  like 

Mamkoth  (in  PaliBontology).    An  extinct  northern  species  of  elephant^  the 

carcase  of  one  indiyidual  of  which  was  found  buried  in  icy  difis  on  the  8h<»«s 

of  the  Arctio  Ocean.     The  bones  are  common  in  the  gravel  througfaout 

Northern  Europe. 
Mabl.    a  mixture  of  day  and  lime. 
Matbix  (in  Gfeology).    The  earthy  or  stony  matter  in  whieh  a  mineral  or  foasil 

is  imbedded. 
MscHAincAL  BOOKS  (in  Gbology).    Bocks  formed  by  deposition  from  water. 
Mbtamobphio  bocks  (in  Qeology).    Bocks  that  haye  undergone  change  or 

metamorphosis  since  their  original  formation. 
Mbtbobitb.    See  AeroUte. 

METEOBOLOChY.    The  science  of  the  phsenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 
MnrsBAL  TEIK  (in  Gfeology).    A  erenoe  in  the  earth  filled  with  minaFal  sub- 
stances, often  metalliferous. 
MiocBNB  (in  Gfeology).    The  middle  of  the  three  diyisions  of  tertiary  rocks, 

according  to  Sir  C.  LyelL 
MiBAOE.    An  effect  of  refraction  by  which  distant  objects  are  apparently 

brought  near,  or  are  seen  in  an  inyerted  position,  or  of  different  form  from 

that  which  truly  belongs  to  them. 
MoLASSE  (in  Gfeology).    A  provincial  name  for  a  sandstone  associated  with 

marl  and  conglomerates,  found  abundantly  in  the  great  valley  of  Switierland. 

It  belongs  to  thd  Middle  tertiary  period. 
MoLBOULES.    The  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  of  bodies. 
MoLLTTSCA  (in  Zoology).     Animals  such  as  oysters,  which  have  no  bones,  and 

whose  bodies  are  soft  (moUu,  soft). 
MoKOOOTYLBDOKOtrs  (in  Botany).    A  great  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

including  plants  having  only  one  seed  lobe. 
MooBSTOiTE  (in  mining).    A  Oomish  name  for  granite. 
MoNSOOVS  (in  Physical  Gfeognphy).    Periodioal  winds,  occurring  diiefiy  in  the 

Indian  Ocean. 
MoBAiHB  (in  Physical  Gfeography).    A  Sinss  term  for  the  debris  of  rocb 

brought  down  into  valleys  by  glaciers. 
MoYA  (in  Physical  Gfeography).    Mud  poured  out  from  volcanoee  during  an 

eruption. 
MuLTiLOCULAB.    Many- chambered. 
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MuiTDic  (in  mining).  The  name  given  to  the  iion  pyriteB  common  in  Corn- 
wall and  ebewhere,  and  occupying  a  large  part  of  many  lodea. 

MvscHSLXALE  (in  Qeology).  A  limestone  generally  haying  numerona  remains 
of  foaail  shells.  This  d^)oeit  is  not  found  in  England,  but  elsewhere  occu- 
pies a  position  between  the  upper  and  lower  members  of  the  19'ew  red  sand- 
stone. 

NAPHTHA  (}n  Mineralogy).    A  thin,  volatile,  inflammable,  and  fluid  mineral 

oil,  found  in  yolcanic  districts. 
Needlb  (in  mining).    A  copper  wire  used  to  make  a  touchhole  in  blasting 

rocks  with  powder. 
Keftukian  (in  Geology).    A  supporter  of  the  theory  of  aqueous  action  in  the 

formation  of  rocks,  in  opposition  to  the  Tulcanists. 
KopuLB.    A  roimded  hrregular-shaped  mass. 
NrocBTS.    The  solid  centre,  about  which  matter  is  often  collected  to  form 

solids. 
Nmarnxms  (in  Pabeontology).    A  group  of  foraminiferous  shells,  some  of 

them  of  Uu^  siae  and  very  abundant,  occurring  in  rocks  chiefly  of  the  oldest 

Tertiary  period.^ 

OASIS  (in  Physical  Geography).    A  fertile  spot  in  a  desert. 

Obiati.    Flattened  at  the  poles. 

Old  MSN's  wobkinos  (in  mining).    This  term  is  used  in  refiarence  to  mines 

that  have  been  formerly  worked,  and  where  underground  excavations  are 

found  on  re-opening  the  mine.    By  the  old  man  miners  mean  any  former 

workers  of  mines  they  are  engaged  m» 
OoUTB  (in  Geology).     A  limestone  composed  of  rounded  particles  like  the 

roe  of  a  fish.  The  name  OoliHe  ia  applied  to  a  considerable  group  of  deposits 

in  which  this  limestone  occurs. 
Opalxscbnt.    Exhibiting  a  play  of  colours  like  noble  opal. 
Opaiizbd  woop.    Wood  penetrated  by  silica,  and  acquiring  the  structure  of 

opal. 
Opsh-cast  (in  mining).    The  method  of  working  a  rein  when  the  ore  appears 

at  the  outcrop,  and  can  be  removed  without  regular  mining  operations. 
OFB17B  (in  mining).    Large  cayems  underground. 
Ofbbcvluh  (in  Zoology).    A  kind  of  lid  closing  the  mouth  of  uniyalve  shells  ; 

also,  the  lid  or  flap  covering  the  gills  of  fishes. 
Ophite  Qn  Qeology).    A  rock  nearly  allied  to  serpentine. 
OsE  (in  mining).    The  mineral  compounds  in  which  metals  occur,  and  from 

which  they  are  usually  obtained. 
Oboakio.    Exhibiting  organisation,  or  the  results  of  vital  force.     Orgame  re- 

ffMfiiw,  ar/oitilsy  are  the  remains  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  of  a  former 

state  of  exiBtcnice  found  buried  in  rocks. 
Obtctolooy.    a  term  now  entirely  disused,  meaning  an  account  of  all  bodies 

whether  oiganic  or  inorganic,  found  buried  in  the  earth. 
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Osssoirg.    Bony :  an  osseous  breccia  is  a  oonglomente  made  up  of  booea  oe- 

mented  together  by  lime,  and  mixed  with  earthy  matter. 
OUTCBOP  (in  Gbology).    The  line  at  which  an  inclined  atratom  which  ia  one 

of  a  series  first  shows  itself  at  the  sur&oe. 
OuTUBB  (in  G^logy).    A  portion  of  a  stratum  detached  from  the  princqial 

mass. 
OxiDATiOK.    The  act  of  combination  of  a  substance  with  oxygen.    The  iSlm 

generally  produced  on  the  surfiguM  of  metals  and  many  earths  by  this  prooeis 

is  called  an  oxide.    In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  iron,  it  is  called  r%ai, 

PACHYDEBMATA  (in  Zoology).  A  group  of  animals  so  called  from  the 
thickness  of  their  sldn.    The  elephant  and  pig  are  well-known  examples. 

Paljeontoloot.  The  science  which  treats  of  fossil  organic  remains :  it  is  the 
zoology  and  botany  of  the  ancient  conditiona  of  the  earth. 

Palxothebium  (in  Paleontology).  A  genus  of  Pachydermata,  allied  to  the 
Tapir.     (See  Avoplothebittm.) 

Pampas  (in  Physical  Geography).  Treeless  plains  of  Patagonia  in  South 
America. 

Papbb  coal  (in  Gfeology).  A  thinly  laminated  lignite,  or  bituminous  shale, 
splitting  into  leares. 

Pabcbl  (in  mining).    A  parcel  of  ore  is  a  pile  or  heap  of  ore  dressed  for  aaki 

PABTiira  (in  mining).    The  name  given  to  a  thin  seam  between  two  beds. 

Peaoh  (in  mining).  This  is  the  name  given  by  Cornish  miners  to  chlorite  and 
chloritic  rocks,  generally  of  bluish  green  colour  and  soft.  A  lode  oompoeed 
of  this  mineral  is  called  a  peachy  lode. 

Peat.  A  vegetable  accumulation  produced  in  moist  situations,  and  presented 
in  a  spongy  mass. 

Pbomatitb  (in  G^logy).  A  granite  in  which  the  three  component  minenls 
(quartz,  felspar,  and  mica)  form  distinct  masses,  united  and  cemented  together. 

Pelagian  (in  Qeography).    Belonging  to  the  sea. 

Pepbbiko  (in  Qeology).  An  Italian  name  for  a  partioular  kind  of  volcanic 
rock,  formed  by  the  cementing  together  of  volcanic  sand  and  aahea. 

PBBCOLATioir.    The  filtering  through  of  water. 

Pbbiceabls.    Allowing  water  to  pass  through. 

PBTBiEAcnov.    The  act  of  turning  into  stone. 

Pbtboleuh.    Mineral  pitch. 

Ph  JENoaAXOUS,  or  PHAinEBOGAXic  FLAiTTB.  Thosc  in  which  the  reproductive 
organs  are  apparent. 

Physical.  Literally  ncstwral^  but  used  in  scientific  language  in  treating  of  the 
higher  and  wider  views  of  various  departments  with  refisrenoe  to  the  whole 
external  world,  and  not  to  mere  human  objects.  Thus  Pkfsicai  Oeografhf 
includes  the  description  of  all  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  globe. — PA^sical 
Oeologyy  that  part  of  (Geology  in  which  the  history  of  all  Kature^  from  all 
time,  is  discussed.  So  also  by  Phtsics  we  understand  the  department  of 
science  which  treats  of  the  various  properties  of  natural  bodiea,  the  lavs 
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of  their  motion,  and  the  results  of  their  mutual  action  in  a  mechanical 


Fbttoloqt.  ThedepartmentofNaturalHistorjwhichrelates  to  plants.  Botany. 
TiLLAB.  (in  mining).     A  part  of  a  lode  left  to  support  the  weight  of  the 

saperincumbent  mass. 
PiFB  (in  mining).    A  yein  in  a  limestone  district  consisting  of  several  ezpan* 

sions  or  oayemB,  connected  together  and  having  a  rook  roof  and  sole, 
FiFX  OLA.T  (in  Geology).    A  plastic  day  used  in  making  pipes. 
PisnoBM  (in  Geology).    Pea-shaped. 
PisoUTX  (in  Geology).    A  stone  made  up  of  rounded  concretions  like  peas. 

The  word  pUolUio  is  used  to  express  an  approximation  to  this  structure. 
Pit-coal  (in  mining).    The  name  often  given  to  common  coal,  from  its  being 

dugout  of  pits. 
Pitch  (in  mining).    This  name  is  given  to  a  portion  of  a  lode  either  set  to 

tributers  or  in  any  other  way  prepared  for  extraction.    When  above  the  adit 

level,  the  expression  ^'a  pitch  upon  the  backs''  is  used ;  if  below,  it  is  **a 

bottom  pitch." 
Placoid  (in  Zoology).    A  group  of  fishes,  so  called  from  the  etructure  of  their 

scales. 
FiiABTic.    Capable  of  being  moulded  into  form.    Thus,  plastic  clay  is  so  called 

from  its  use  in  pottery.    The  PUuHe  clay  formation  is  a  lower  member  of 

the  Older  Tertiary  series,  containing  in  some  places  day  used  in  pottery. 
Platbatt  (in  Physical  Geography).    A  plain  or  expanse  of  land  considerably 

above  the  levd  of  the  ocean. 
Plkutocsks  (in  Geology).    The  newest  Geological  period  is  thus  designated 

by  some  authors. 
PIJE8IO8AUBU8  (in  Paleontology).    An  extinct  genus  of  marine  reptiles  of  the 

Secondary  period. 
Plicated.    Arranged  in  folds  or  contortions. 
PUOCBNX,  Oldsb  and  Nxwxb  (jn  Ghology).    The  upper  members  of  the  Ter- 

tiaiy  eeries,  so  called  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  from  the  preponderance  of  recent  shells 

in  them. 
Plot  (in  mining).    A  square  pieoe  of  ground  by  the  side  of  the  lode  or  shaft, 

used  to  deposit  ores,  deads  or  stores,  before  they  are  brought  to  grass  or 

taken  into  the  mine. 
Plumbago  (in  Mineralogy).    The  name  commonly  given  to  grofhUe,  a  form 

of  carbon.    This  mineral  is  conunonly  called  hlaek  lead. 
Plutohic  XOCK8  (in  Geology).    Books  supposed  to  be  due  to  igneous  action 

at  great  depth  below  the  earth's  sur&ce,  have  been  thus  named  by  older 

geologists.    The  igneous  action  is  not  manifest  in  such  rocks,  but  presumed, 

as  in  the  case  of  granite. 
PoiOiLiTic  (in  Geology).     From  a  Greek  word  signifying  variegated — ^the 

name  given  to  the  upper  part  of  the  New  red  sandstone  series  of  England. 
PoLTPABiA  (in  Zoology).    A  group  of  *"'"'*^«  of  which  the  coral-animal  is  a 
well-known  example. 
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pQLTTHAitAKOTTB  (in  Zoology).    Maoy-ofaaxnberad. 

FoBPHTBT  (in  Geology),  A  name  originally  giyen  to  a  red  rock  with  tBiall 
oryvtalfl  of  felspar,  found  in  Egypt^  and  so  caDad  from  its  nsnally  ndodUmr; 
although  our  present  purple  (also  derived  from  the  same  wocd)  ia  rery  dif- 
ferent. The  word  Ib  now  used  to  denote  any  rock  haying  oystals  embedded 
iu  a  base  of  other  mineral  composition.  Thus  granite  is  a  pocphyritic  rock, 
haying  crystals  of  felspar  and  mica  embedded  in  a  quarts  base. 

FoT-aBOWAir  (in  mining).    Soft  decomposed  granite. 

PozzTTOLAKA.  Volcanio  ashes  used  in  Italian  buildings  instead  of  mortar,  and 
answering  the  purpose  of  Boman  cement.  It  is  so  called  because  shipped 
from  Pussuoli. 

Peaibixs  (in  Physical  Qeography).  The  lerel  plains  of  some  of  the  great  rirer 
yalleys  of  North  America  are  thus  denominated. 

Fbeoipitatb  (in  Chemistry).  The  deposit  obtained  when  sabetanoes  that  haye 
been  dissolyed  in  a  fluid  are  thrown  down  by  fniiher  chemical  oombmation, 
and  in  consequence  of  new  affinities  produced. 

Pbiav,  or  PBYikK  (in  mining).  A  peculiar  condition  of  the  yeinstone  in  a  lode, 
considered  as  fayourable  for  ore.  This  term  is  used  yaguely,  and  mentaon  is 
made  of  prian  ores  and  prian  lodes.  In  these  cases  there  is  something  ofa 
dayey  appearance,  the  ore  not  breaking  in  solid  stones,  but  in  small  lamps 
mixed  with  day.  The  deriyation  of  the  word  points  to  this  dayey  diaiMCer 
exdusiyely. 

Pbil  (in  mining).  A  solid  piece  of  pure  ore  or  natiye  metal.  The  buDtlcm  of 
an  assay. 

Pbimabt,  or  PsiMinyB  (in  Geology).  This  name  is  commonly  applied  lo  the 
rocks  whi^  underlie  those  that  are  manifestly  of  mechanical  otigin  and 
contain  fossils.  The  use  of  the  term,  howeyer,  myolyes  an  hypothesis  iHiich 
is  by  no  means  to  be  admitted,  namdy,  that  such  unfossiliferotts  and  otystal* 
line  rocks  were  earlier  formed  than  any  deposits  containing  organie  renaiiis^ 
It  is  desirable  that  no  such  expressions  should  be  cmpbyed }  and  Sb  C  hjA 
has  suggested  the  word  ^j^^ene  as  adapted  to  replace  Primary.  Perhaps 
merely  descriptiye  names,  as  CryttaUme^  are  yet  more  satis&ctoiy.  Almost 
all  these  rocks  are  Metamorphiot  or  changed  from  the  oondiftion  in  which 
they  were  originally  deposited. 

PTEBODAcnrL  (in  Paleontology).  A  remarkable  extinct  gonia  of  lamlidi 
adapted  for  flight.  The  remains  of  yarioua  spedes  haye  been  found  in  a  fossil 
state  throughout  the  Secondary  rocks. 

PtJDDiNChBTOKB  (in  Geology).  The  name  often  giyen  to  ooane  fmnflkmsBln 
in  which  the  fragments  or  pebbles  are  rounded. 

Puxios.    Volcanic  ashes. 

PuBSEB  (in  mining).  The  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  and  acguit  the 
cost  book,  and  discharge  the  accounts  of  a  mine.  The  Pmser  in  Oomirii 
mines  is  usually  both  treasurer  and  secretary. 

Ptbitbs  (in  Mineralogy).  A  name  giyen  to  Uie  combinations  of  certain  metalf 
with  sulphur.    Iron  and  copper  pyrites  are  the  most  common  i  the  fonDsr  ii> 
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often  fband  in  chalk,  Blate,  and  other  stratified  rooks,  the  latter  onfy  in  mine* 
ralyeins. 
Ptboxkebb.    An  instroment  for  measuring  intense  heat. 

QVA-QUA-TEBfiAL  (in  Oeology).  The  dip  of  heds  in  every  direction  from 
an  elerated  central  point.  The  beds  on  the  flanks  of  a  yolcanic  cone  dip  in 
this  way. 

QuASTZ  (in  Oeology).  The  common  fonn  of  silica ;  rock-crystal  and  flint  are 
eotamples. 

QTrAXTZiTB.    A  rock  composed  of  qoarts  grains,  passing  into  compact  quarta. 

QuxBJB  (in  mining).    A  small  cavity  or  fissure. 

BACK  (in  mining).    An  inclined  frame  on  which  ores  and  slimes  are  washed 

and  separated. 
Rapiata  (in  Zoology).    A  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  so  called  because  the 

body  is  frequently  presented  in  a  radiated  form  like  the  common  star-fish. 
Sadiatioh  (jaa.  Ghemistiy).    The  mode  in  which  heat  is  thrown  out  into  space 

fitmi  the  surfrce  of  any  substance. 
Ka0  (in  Geology).    A  stone  of  coarse  texture }  the  name  is  giyen  indifferently 

to  aqueous  and  igneous  rocks. 
Baks  tbih  (in  mining).  A  gash  or  yertioal  fissure  in  rocks,  cutting  indifferently 

through  all  the  strata.    Bake  veins  may  either  be  simple  or  accompanying  a 

&ult. 
Batihx  (in  Geography).    A  deep^  hollow,  narrow  excavatioiL 
Bboxnt.    The  name  given  in  Geology  to  the  period  immediately  past  or  still 

in  progress ;  the  limit  of  eiistence  of  some  races  of  animals  and  vegetables 

10  generally  taken  as  that  of  the  recent  period. 
BxD  MABL  (in  Geology).    A  name  for  the  New  red  sandstone. 
BxFBAOnov  (in  Physics).    The  bending  aside  of  light  when  it  passes  from  one 

transparent  substance  into  another  of  different  density.    2>ouble  SeflracHon  is 

the  separation  into  two  rays  that  occurs  when  light  enters  certain  crystals, 

as  Iceland  spar. 
Bbvivobm.    Kidney-shaped. 
Bbskbtm  (in  miniDg).    A  part  of  a  lode  laid  bare  by  the  exploring  and  re- 

gular  work  of  the  mine,  and  from  which  the  ore  can  be  at  any  time  removed. 
BsncuiiATKD.    A  structure  of  crossed  fibres,  like  a  net,  is  said  to  be  reti- 
culated. 
BSTUBBUre  OHAxasB  (in  mhung).    The  cost  of  smdting  and  other  expenses 

to  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  fine  copper  in  ores  before  the  actual  value  of 

the  ores  is  determinaUa.    The  term  is  sJso  applied  to  the  whde  expense  of 

getting,  furthering,  and  dressing  the  ore. 
Bib  0n  mining).    A  piUar  of  coal  left  to  support  the  roo£    A  leader  or  string 

of  ore. 
BiDXB  (in  mining).    A  stony  concretion  or  barren  part  intervening  in  the 
of  a  lode. 
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Bock  (in  Geology).  Any  mass  of  mineral  matter  of  considerable  or  indefinite 
extent  and  nearly  uniform  character,  is  called  in  geological  language  a  rock, 
without  regard  to  its  hardness  or  compactness :  thus  loose  sand  and  day,  as 
well  as  sandstone  and  limestone,  are  spoken  of  under  this  name. 

BocE  8 ALT  (in  Geology).    Common  salt  occurring  in  a  crystalline  state  in  xockt. 

BoE-STONie  (in  Ghology).    The  name  sometimes  gi^en  to  OolUe, 

Boov  (in  mining).  In  coal-mining  the  stratum  overlying  the  coal  is  called  the 
roof.    In  metalliferous  lodes,  the  hanging  part  or  wall  of  the  lode. 

BoTHS-TODTE-LiSGEimE  (in  Ghcology).  The  German  synonym  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  Magnesian  limestone,  or  Permian  series. 

BiTBBLB  (in  Geology).  A  term  -applied  by  quarrymen  to  the  fragmentaxy  and 
decomposed  parts  of  stone  generally  siurmounting  each  bed. 

"RxnsjSAKTiA,  (in  Zoology).  An  important  group  of  quadrupeds,  indading  those 
which  chew  the  cud,  as  the  ox,  deer,  &c. 

Bun  (in  mining).  The  expression  run  together  is  used  when  the  walls  of  the 
lode  fall  in  and  the  shafts  and  levels  become  impassable. 

Run  of  a  lodx  (in  mining).    The  direction  or  course  of  the  lode. 

S ACCHABOID.    Having  the  texture  of  loaf  sugar. 

Saltpebous  8Y8TEM  (in  G^logy).  The  New  red  sandstone  system,  so  called 
from  the  salt  with  which  it  is  associated  in  parts  of  England. 

Salbes  (in  Physical  Geography).  Eruptions  of  mud  from  small  orifices,  g«oe- 
rally  in  volcanic  districts. 

Saitbian  (in  Zoology).  Any  animal  of  the  lizard  tribe,  and  many  cxtiiiet 
reptiles  only  distantly  allied  to  these. 

Satawahs  (in  Physical  Geography).  The  low  plains  of  North  America,  gene- 
rally covered  with  wood. 

SCAOLIA  (in  Geology).    An  Italian  rock,  contemporaneous  with  our  chalk. 

Scale,  or  Sc<U  (in  mining).  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  a  lode  fiJling  away  in 
flakes.  In  coal-mining  the  word  9c<iU  is  used  to  designate  a  small  portion 
of  the  air-current  admitted  to  some  of  the  workings. 

Scabbed.    Having  a  steep  face. 

Schist  (in  Gkology).  A  name  often  used  as  synonymous  with  slate,  but  more 
conmionly  and  very  conveniently  limited  to  those  rocks  which  do  not  admit 
of  indefinite  splitting,  like  slate,  but  are  only  capable  of  a  less  perfect  sepan- 
tion  into  layers  or  lamime.  Of  this  kind  are  gneiss,  mica-schist,  Ac,  often 
more  or  less  crystalline.    See  SUUe  and  Shale* 

ScoBiA  (in  Geology).  The  name  given  to  volcanic  ashes.  The  word  meao* 
any  kind  of  cinders,  but  its  sdentiflc  use  is  tiius  limited. 

ScoTAN  LODE  (in  mining).  Formerly  a  rich  tin  lode.  Hie  term  is  now  used 
in  Cornwall  for  any  rich  lode  without  gossan. 

Sbaxb  (in  Geology).  A  name  sometimes  given  to  any  thin  beds,  but  more 
usually  applied  to  thin  layers  separating  two  strata  of  greater  magnitude. 

Secondabt  btbata  (in  Geology).  An  extensive  and  important  series  of  strati- 
fied rocks,  having  certain  characters  in  common  distinguishing  them  from  the 
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orerlying  rooks  callsd  **  Tertiary,'*  and  the  underlying  group  known  as  the 

"  Paheozoic'* 
SSCTII.E  (in  Mineralogy).    The  condition  of  a  mineral  when,  on  being  cut  with 

a  knife,  the  particles  do  not  fly  about,  but  remain  quietly  on  the  knife  $ 

€,g»  nuca. 
Sxi^BNiTB  (in  Mineralogy).    A  name  giren  to  crystalline  sulphate  of  lime. 
SxFTASU.  (in  Geology).     Flattened   nodules  found  in  clay,  and  consisting 

chiefly  of  argillaceous  limestone,  traversed  by  numerous  cracks  proceeding 

from  the  centre,  which  are  often  filled  with  calc  spar. 
Septum  (in  Geology).    A  partition  \  the  plates  separating  the  chambers  in  the 

Nautilus  and  other  aUied  genera  of  shells  are  called  se^ia. 
SSBFSKTINX  (in  Geology).    A  magnesian  rock  generally  more  or  less  crystalline, 

and  often  of  green  and  yaiicgated  colour ;  it  is  abundant  in  the  Alps,  and  is 

found  also  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere. 
SxT,  or  Bett  (in  mining).    The  portion  of  a  mining  district  taken  on  lease  for 

mining  purposes. 
Shalb  (in  Ghology).    An  indurated  clay,  less  fissile  than  schist,  but  sphtting 

with  tolerable  fedlity  in  plates  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  original 

planes  of  bedding.    See  SckUt  and  SkUe. 
Shajocel  (in  mining).    A  name  given  to  the  method  of  lifting  ore  or  water  to 

an  intermediate  platform  before  bringing  it  to  grass. 
Shanelin  SAiTD  (in  Geology).    A  name  given  to  the  Lower  green-sand  from 

its  being  found  at  Shanklin,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Shsass  (in  mining).    A  construction  in  timber  at  the  shaft  of  a  mine  for  lifting 

the  pulley  over  which  the  tackle  passes  from  the  capstan  to  a  sufficient 

height  to  lift  or  lower  the  various  materials,  oft»n  of  great  length,  that  have 

to  be  sent  down  into,  or  removed  fifom,  the  mine. 
Shelf  (in  mining).    The  loose  stones  over  the  firm  rock,  whether  granite, 

kiUas,  or  other  mineral,  which  forms  the  country  in  a  mining  district. 
Shell  xabl  (in  Gbology).    A  deposit  of  day,  peat,  and  silt,  mixed  with  shells, 

which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  lakes. 
SimraLBS  (in  Gkology).    The  loose  rounded  water-worn  fragments  of  stone  or 

gravel  found  on  the  sea-shore,  or  where  the  sea  has  once  been. 
Shodzeg  (in  mining).    Tracing  rolled  stones  of  ore  from  a  river-course  to  the 

lode  whence  they  were  broken.    A  shode  pit  is  a  trench  cut  to  discover 

stones  of  ore  in  shoding. 
Shoot  (in  mining).    A  vein  parallel  to  the  stratification. 
SiLEZ,  Silica  (in  Mineralogy).    The  name  given  by  Mineralogists  to  a  pure 

earth,  more  commonly  spoken  of  naJUnt,  and,  when  ciystaUised,  called  rock- 

ayttoL     SUieeaut  means  flinty,  and  nlicified  a  substance  mineralized  by 

siliceous  earth.     Siliceomt  Hnier  is  a  siliceous  deposit  from  springs. 
Silt  (in  Geology).    The  name  usually  given  to  the  muddy  deposit  found  at  the 

bottom  of  running  streams.    Rivers  and  creeks  are  ofl«n  said  to  be  iiUed  up 

when  this  deposit  accumulates  at  their  mouths. 
SiLURiAJf  (in  Geolpgy).    The  name  given  by  Sir  B.  Murohison  to  an  important 
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series  of  fossilifiaroas  rooks,  well  dersloped  in,  and  first  deseiibed  from,  %  di* 

strict  in  Wales  and  Shropshize  formerly  inhabited  bj  the  SUmri^  ft  tribe  of 

Ancient  Britons. 
SiLTAB  (in  Physical  Qeography ).    The  wooded  plains  of  the  AmMoam  itrer  in 

South  America. 
SncFiSMTinniAiB  (inMineralo^).    Minerals  that  admit  of  definite  dsnription 

as  consisting  of  definite  chemical  oomponnds  ooooiring  in  natmeL 
giKpiiB  BOCKB  (in  Gteology).    Bocks  containing  some  yery  pzedominant  minenl 

and  developed  to  a  great  extent  in  natore.    Thus  limestone^  sandatfinft,  day, 

granite,  Ac.,  are  simple  rocks. 
SnrrBB  (in  Geology).    A  rook  precipitated  firom  mineral  water.    Oakanoos 

and  siliceous  sinliers  are  those  only  thait  are  generally  described. 
SiPHTmcLB  (in  Zoology).    A  smaU  tube  passing  through  an  orifioa  in  Ao 

septum  of  a  chambered  shell. 
SKiMPiKGfl  (in  mining).    Skimmings  of  light  orss  in  the  pvooess  of  draaaing. 
Slatb  (in  GhDology).    The  most  perfectly  fissile  form  in  whieh  olaj  eodats  in 

nature.    See  SchiH  and  Shale,  where  the  less  peffeettf  dLsaving  lodka  of  diis 

kind  are  described. 
Slicksksibbb  (in  mining).    The  smooth  striated  sur&oe  of  a  fiModti  also  one 

of  the  ores  of  lead  found  in  Derbyshire. 
Slids  (in  mining).    A  rein  of  day  intersectnig  a  lode^  and  pvodudng  a  vvrtioBl 

dislocation. 
Slimbs  (in  mining).    Mud  containing  metallio  ores. 
Slockikg  btokb  (in  mining).    A  ridi  stone  of  ore  from  a  minie  prodnoed  in 

order  to  induce  adyenturers  to  proceed  in  a  mining  sdMome. 
Soil  (in  Geology).    The  name  giyen  to  the  disintegnted  and  dsoomposed  roek 

at  the  sur£EU»  of  the  earth  when  this  has  beoome  mixed  with  earbon  and 

other  substances  so  as  to  enable  planto  to  grow  and  obtain  tiieir  requiied 

mineral  constituents. 
SoLB  (in  mining).  The  bottom  of  the  mine  in  a  lode.  The  floor  of  a  boriaontal 

expansion  or  carem  containing  ore. 
SoLFATABA  (in  Physical  Geography).    A  yoloanio  Tent  from  iHiidi  snlphnr,  and 

sulphurous,  watery,  and  add  yapours  and  gases  are  emitted. 
Soul)  AiTQLE.    The  inclination  of  three  or  more  planes  meeting  in  a  poial« 
SoLLAB  (in  mining).    The  platform  between  two  lifts  of  ladden  in  a  shaft. 
SPALLiirGh  (in  mining).    Breaking  up  ore  into  small  pieces  before  cobbing.  The 

olirject  of  spalling  is  to  fadlitato  the  separation  of  ore  from  rock. 
Spab  (in  mining).    A  name  giyen  to  many  crystalline  minenla  lAaeh.  BsnaHty 

afford  dean  and  ready  fracture.    Quarts,  ciystalline  lunestoney  itnor,  aaha  of 

baryta,  and  others,  are  called  spar  indifferently  when  crptaUiaed. 
Spbcibs  (in  Natural  History).    This  term,  Um  trae  application  of  wfaieh  is 

most  important  in  Natural  History,  is  understood  to  mean  in  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  existence  a  group  of  all  the  indiyidnals  which,  onder  uwliiiaij 
conditions,  and  in  a  natural  state,  breed  together  and  prodnoe  likeindindiiak. 
When  ofikpiing  is  obtained  from  a  male  and  frmale  of  distinct  i^ieoiea  (which 
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18  not  itfiul),  this  IB  either  abaolutely  barren^  or  at  leait  becomes  banrexL  in 
one  or  two  generationB,  so  that  no  new  torn  or  tpedeB  ia  perpetuated. 
The  diflBsrenoes  of  speoifio  oharaoter  are  apparently  preeenred  in  almost  all 
detailB  of  stmctore  in  these  oases,  but  the  term  species  must  often  be  applied 
doubtfally  and  hypotbetioaQyin  animals  of  lower  organization,  in  plants,  and 
above  all,  in  minerals. 

Sphtd  (in  mining).  To  break  ground.  To  work  groand  away  in  proving  a 
mine. 

Sphbboid.    Haying  a  shape  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  sphere  or  globe. 

Squ ALGID  (in  Zoology).    Besembling  a  shark. 

Squat  or  obs  (in  mining).    A  hvandtk  or  large  deposit  of  ore  in  a  lode. 

Stalaotitb  and  SxALAaiflTB  (in  Gteology).  Concretions  of  carbonate  of  hme, 
and  sometimes  of  other  minerals,  as  quarts,  or  even  malachite,  deposited  by 
water  dropping  from  the  roof  of  a  cavern,  or  other  vacant  space.  When  the 
mineral  is  deposited  in  ookmms  pendent  from  the  roof  of  the  cavity,  the  name 
StalaeUU  is  given.  When  the  columns  or  heaps  rise  from  the  floor  after  the 
water  has  dropped,  they  are  said  to  be  StaloffmUet, 

Stamp  hbad  (in  mining).  An  iron  weight  or  head  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
wooden  rod  worked  in  the  stamping  machine. 

Stamps  (in  mining).    ICachinery  for  crushing  orss  fine  with  water. 

Stavbabd  (in  mining).    The  price  of  fine  copper. 

Btauvtweroub.    Containing  tin. 

Stbm  (in  mining).    A  day's  work  in  the  mine. 

Stxppb  (in  Physical  Geography).    A  low  plain. 

Stock- WOKK  (in  mining).  A  vein  of  very  great  magnitude^  requiring  to  be 
worked  with  special  refinrence  to  this  unusual  condition. 

Stops  (in  mining).  Literally  a  step.  Bemoving  ore  when  laid  bore  by  rises 
or  sinks  and  levels,  so  that  the  work  is  carried  on  by  steps,  on  a  horisontal 
plane.  This  is  the  moet  economical  and  best  method  of  removing  ore.  Hew- 
ing away  the  ore  from  below  upwards  is  oalled  "  Stoping  in  the  backs." 

Stbaxxb  (in  mining).  Ihrames  made  of  boards  or  troughs  of  wood  without 
ends,  in  which  the  processes  of  washing  and  dressing  small  ore  are  carried  on 
with  the  aid  of  a  stream  of  water. 

ST&ATmcATiOK  (in  Qeology).  The  condition  of  rocks  or  accumulated  TniTimrals 
deposited  in  layers,  beds,  or  draia*  A  shigle  bed  is  called  a  Hraium,  A 
laige  proportion  of  the  massns  oonstitnting  theearth's  crust  are  thus  arranged 
or  HraH/Mf  and  the  planes  of  stratiileation  are  generally  parallel  to  each 
other,  though  attm  modh  removed  from  their  original  condition  of  horizon* 
tality. 

Stbbam-woek  Qn.  mining).  A  place  where  metallifrrous  ores  are  obtained 
from  a  stratified  depocit,  and  worked  by  the  mechanical  use  of  water  in 
separating  the  ore  from  the  sand  or  gravel  with  which  it  is  found. 

Stbikb  (in  Geology).  The  line  of  bearing  of  strata.  The  direction  of  any 
horizontal  line  on  a  stratnnu 

SxBOia  (in  mining).    A  smaQ  branch  of  a  lode. 
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Steuotubb.  a  term  often  used  technicaUy  in  QetAogy  and  ICnenlogy  to 
denote  the  mechanical  condition  in  which  the  component  partB  are  airanged. 

Blur  A  (in  Fhyrical  Geography).  A  jet  of  steam  iuning  from  fissuies  in  vol- 
canic regions  at  a  temperature  often  much  above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

Stuxl  (in  mining).  An  arch  of  boards  oyer  the  men's  heads  in  a  m^^  to  ssre 
them  from  ialling  stones. 

Stubt  (in  mining).  The  advantage  gained  by  a  tributerwhen  he  is  ezeeedmglj 
fortunate  in  his  taking,  and  makes  a  large  profit. 

SuB-AFEHKim  BBDB  (in  Geologj) .  The  name  of  a  deposit  found  in  a  low  Ahmn 
of  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  in  Italy. 

SiTBLiMATioir  (in  Chemistry).    The  deposit  of  a  solid  from  a  state  of  vapour. 

SuBSiDEKCB  (in  Gbology).  The  act  of  sinking,  ofi«n  traoeible  over  estenaive 
areas  and  connected  with  great  geological  changes. 

Sttbsoil  (in  Geology).  The  decomposed  rock  often  nnderiying  vegetable  soils, 
and  not  exposed  at  the  sorfiice  except  by  denudation  or  deep  ploughing. 

SuLOATBD.    Furrowed. 

SuKP  (in  mining).  Apitat  the  bottom  of  the  engine-shaft  to  collect  the  water 
of  the  mine. 

SUPEBPOSITION  (in  Geology).  An  expression  very  oommonfy  employed  by 
geologists  to  describe  the  order  of  arrangement  when  one  bed  or  sttatum 
reposes  upon  another.    See  Conformable  and  Unconformable  et^^erpoeUion, 

SuFBi-CBETAOEOXTS  (in  Geology).  A  term  applied  by  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  to 
the  rocks  overlying  the  chalk.  The  term  Tertiary  is  now  niiivm  sally  adopted 
for  this  group. 

SvBTrBBBAND  (in  Geology).    A  name  sometimes  given  to  varieties  of  lignite. 

Stenite  (in  Gkology).  The  granite  of  the  quarries  of  Syene  in  Egypt  It  i» 
usual  to  call  by  this  name  any  combination  of  quarts,  felspar,  and  horn- 
blende ;  but  the  quartz  is  sometimes  absent  and  sometimes  aooompanied  by 
mica. 

Synohbonoub.    Occurring  at  the  same  time.    ContemparmDeous. 

Qyvousal  axis  (in  Geobgy).    The  line  of  depression  between  two  aatM^fl 


TABLE-LAKD  (in  Physical  Geography).    Land  elevated  much  above  the  level 

of  the  sea  and  generally  offering  no  considerable  irregularities  of  sor&ce. 
Tacklb  (in  mining).    The  windlass,  ropes  and  kibble  by  means  of  whidi  one, 

&c.  are  lifted,  and  stores  sent  down  a  mine. 
Taiia  (in  mining).    The  refuse  of  stamped  ore  thrown  behind  the  end  of  tiie 

buddle. 
Talus  (in  Geology).    The  accumulation  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  roek,  prodiiced 

by  fragments  broken  off,  fallen  down,  and  formed  into  a  sloping  heap. 
Tampibo  (in  mining).    A  material,  either  sand  or  fragments  of  stonier  pboed 

on  the  gunpowder  in  a  blast,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ezploaiota  from  being 

wasted  by  passing  up  through  the  bore-hole.    The  tamping^iron  or  bar  is 

the  tool  used  for  beatiog  down  the  tamping. 
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Tebmivoloot.  The  technioal  clBasifloation  of  a  soience,  and  the  terms  used  in 
it  in  ft  teohnioal  or  special  sense. 

TsBTiAST  STRATA  (in  G^logj).  The  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  oyerlying  the 
ohalk,  or  other  representative  of  the  Secondary  period,  and  extending  thence 
to  the  rocks  of  the  Recent  period. 

Tbstacba  (in  Zoology).    Molluscous  or  soft  animals  having  a  shelly  covering. 

ThxbkaIi  (in  Physical  Gfteography).  Thermal  Sprinff*  are  springs  whose  tem- 
perature is  ahove  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  place  where  they 
break  out. 

Thxbmometbb.  An  instrument  for  measuring  differences  of  temperature  by 
comparing  them  with  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  a  fluid  having  a 
graduated  scale  attached  to  it. 

TBJKtmxQ  OUT  of  strata  (in  Geology).  When  a  stratum  gradually  duninishes 
in  thickness  as  it  is  traced  in  any  particular  direction,  and  ultimately  disap* 
pears,  it  is  said  to  thin  out. 

Thsowit  (in  mining).  This  expression  is  used  when,  by  the  action  of  a  fitult, 
a  part  of  a  lode  is  removed  above  or  below  the  remaining  part. 

Thusl  (in  coal-mining).    A  long  adit. 

TiCKSTiNOe  (in  mining).  The  sales  of  copper  ore  as  conducted  in  Cornwall  by 
written  bids  or  tickets  from  the  various  buyers  after  the  ores  are  sampled  and 
arranged. 

Tiir-BTirFF  (in  mining).    Tin-ore ;  oxide  of  tin. 

TnAn-HTmrR  (in  mining).  The  name  given  by  miners  to  beds  of  basalt, 
occurring  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the  Qerman  Todt- 
Heiny  or  dead-stone,  as  being  without  the  ores  found  m.  the  neighbouring 
limestone. 

ToBKADO  (in  Physical  Gfteography).    A  violent  storm  or  hurricane. 

TuADB-wiinw  (in  Physical  G^graphy).  Winds  (north-east  in  the  northern, 
and  south-east  in  the  southern  henusphere)  blowing  constantly  in  particular 
latitudes  and  useful  in  navigation. 

Tbajcboai).    a  railroad. 

Tbansitiok  (in  Geology) .  The  name  formerly  given  to  certain  rocks,  now  called 
Palmotoie^  under  the  impression  that  they  afford  a  passage  from  the  crystal- 
line state  of  gneiss,  mica  schist,  day-slate,  &c.,  to  what  was  considered  the 
more  mechanical  condition  of  Newer  or  Secondary  rocks.  Since,  however,  it 
appears  that  such  transition  belongs  to  no  particular  geological  period,  but 
occurs  in  all,  the  term  has  ceased  to  be  applicable  and  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

Trap  (in  Geology).  Crystalline  rocks,  composed  chiefly  of  felspar,  augite,  and 
hornblende,  combined  in  many  ways,  and  exhibiting  great  varieties  of  aspect, 
are  frequently  called  by  this  name.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Swedish 
^oppo,  a  stair  or  step,  because  such  rocks  are  often  found  in  large  tabular 
masses,  rising  one  above  another  in  steps.  Trap,  or  Trappean  rock,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lava  formerly  ejected  from  fissures  or  craters,  and  poured 
out  under  water.    B<uaU  is  a  common  synonym  for  trap  rock. 

Tbavxbtik  (in  Geology).    A  white  ooncretionaiy  stone,  usually  hard  and  semi- 

2c5 
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orystallme,  depoeited  by  water  oontaining  lime  in  Bolvtion,  and  yerj  abundant 
in  some  parts  of  Italj. 
Trias  (in  Geology).    The  name  given  on  the  continent  to  the  beds  of  the  Ifev 

red  sandstone  series. 
Tbibtttx  (in  mining).    The  proportion  of  ore,  either  in  money  or  kind,  that  the 

miner  (tributer)  receiyes  in  payment  for  the  labour  of  remoring  ore  from  a  lode. 

IVibute'pitches  are  the  portions  of  a  lode  set  for  a  time  to  a  pair  of  trflmtm. 
TsiLOBiTS  (in  PalsDontology).    A  common  fossil  in  the  Dudley  limestone,  so 

named  from  the  characteristio  spedee  having  the  body  divided  into  three 

lobes.    Trilobites  are  the  remains  of  a  remarkable  extinct  £unily  of  Crasta- 

oeans,  the  class  of  which  the  crab,  lobster,  Ac  are  modem  representalnnee. 
Tbipoli  (in  Mineralogy).    A  powdery,  siliceous  rode,  uaed  in  polishing  metals 

and  stones,  and  derived  from  the  siHoeous  cases  of  infusorial  animalwilea. 
TboubIiBB  (in  mining).    Faults  or  dislocations  of  the  strata. 
Tbovgh  (in  Geology).    A  basin-shaped  or  oblong  depression. 
TsnyoATBD  (in  Mineralogy).    Cut  off  or  shortened.    A  oystal  u  aaid  to  be 

truncated  when  a  solid  angle  or  edge  is  removed  symmetrioally. 
Tbttitk  (in  mining).    A  long  narrow  cistern  or  pit  in  ^^lioh  the  alimea  can* 

taining  ore  are  made  to  part  with  the  ore. 
TiTBBiNe,  METAX  (in  mining).    The  cast-iron  framework  fitted  to  a  ahall  in 

order  to  keep  back  springs  of  water  cut  in  sinking  the  shaft. 
Tufa,  Tutp  (in  Physical  Geography).    An  Italian  name  for  a  variety  droleuac 

rock  of  earthy  texture,  made  up  chiefly,  or  entirely,  of  fragments  of  Toiouiic 

ashes. 
TuBBnrATEi)  (in  Zoology).    Shells  which  have  a  spiral  or  serew-hke  stmetore 

are  thus  named. 
TuBKEB  HOVSB  (in  mining).    An  expression  used  when  a  level  which  haa  been 

driven  across  country  is  suddenly  diverted  from  its  original  direction  to  follow 

a  lode  on  its  course. 
TuBHiLiTE  (in  Geology).    An  extinct  genus  of  chambered  shells,  reaemUii^  an 

Anmionite  wound  into  a  turbinated  form. 
Tut  wobe  (in  mining).    An  arrangement  by  which  the  miner  is  paid  a  fixed 

price  per  fiithom  of  ground  removed.    Tut  work  is  the  minev^s  name  for 

piece  work. 
Tutsbbb  or  TwTEBS  (in  mining).    The  apertures  through  which  the  blast  is 

conducted  to  a  furnace  fire. 
TTFOOir,  or  Ttphoon.  A  violent  periodical  hurricane  occuning  in  theGhinaSeas. 
Tmra  (in  mining).    Washing  ores.    Tyes  are  the  same  as  strakea,  but  woilBed 

with  lees  water. 
Ttfs  (in  Natural  History).    A  representative  form. 


UNCONFOBMABLE  Sufbepobihoit  (in  Geology).  The  condition  of  i 
when  one  has  been  deposited  horiaontally  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  those 
immediately  below. 

Ukdebolat  (in  Geology).    The  fine  tenacious  and  tolerably  pure  olay,  eon- 
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•   taining  freqaentlj  roots  of  Stigmariai  and  very  often  found  below  beds  of 

coal  in  the  coal-measureB. 
UvBKacxJVF  (in  Geolog^y.    The  name  applied  to  a  cliff  when  the  upper  port 

has  fidlen  down  along  a  oonsiderable  line  of  coast,  and  forms  a  subordinate 

terrace  between  the  sea  and  the  original  shore. 
Ukdsbiay,  or  Underlie  (in  Geology).     The  dip  or  inclination  of  a  mineral 

yein. 
VmvALYJt  (in  Zoology).    An  animal  provided  with  a  shell  in  one  piece. 
UiraTBATmED  (in  G^logy).    Books  have  sometimes  been  divided  into  two 

principal  groups,  Stratified  and  XJnstratified,  and  these  have  been  assumed  as 

synonymous  with  Aqueous  and  Igneous.    Ghranite  and  many  of  the  rooks 

usually  regarded  as  of  igneous  origin,  are^  however,  sometimes  found  in  beds 

or  strata. 

VAN  (in  mining).  To  wash  ore  on  a  ahorel,  in  order  to  determine  approxi- 
mately the  value  of  a  sample. 

Ybikb,  Mdtxbal  (in  Geology).  Grevices  in  rocks  filled  up  with  mineral  sub- 
stances often  crystalline  and  metalliferous. 

YsiNBTom  (in  Geology).  The  earthy  minerals  occupying  veins  when  these  are 
associated  with  metalli£srous  ores. 

Tbbtbbbata  (in  Zoology).  A  large  and  most  important  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  including  all  those  animals  provided  with  a  back-bone.  Each 
separate  bone  of  the  back  is  called  a  vertebra, 

Ybbtxz.    The  summit  or  upper  part  of  a  solid. 

YiTEBOUB.    Glassy.    Used  in  Mineralogy  to  designate  a  peculiar  lustre. 

YoLGAFO  (in  Geology  and  Physical  Geography).  A  mountain  or  hill  of  conical 
shape,  having  at  or  near  the  summit  a  cup-shaped  depression  called  the 
^  crater.*'  From  this  proceed  vapours  of  sulphurous  and  acid  gases  with  jets 
ot  steam,  and  fifom  time  to  time  ashes  are  thrown  up  high  into  the  air ;  or 
currents  of  melted  rock  or  lava  burst  forth  and  pour  down  the  sides.  Vol' 
eamc  bombs  are  detached  masses  ejected  into  the  air,  and  assuming  a  pear 
shape  as  they  figJL     Voleamefoei  are  subterranean  centres  of  igneous  action. 

YuGH,  Vmg^  at  VogU  (in  mining).    A  natural  cavity  in  a  lode. 

YuLCAViBT  (in  Gteology).  A  supporter  of  the  thecny  of  igneous  action  in  the 
formation  of  rocks  as  opposed  to  the  Neptunians,  who  believed  in  aqueous 
action  only.    A  term  belonging  now  only  to  the  history  of  Qteolo^, 

WACKfi  (jxi  Geology).  A  barbarous  name,  formerly  much  employed  by 
German  geologists,  and  thence  introduced  into  English  descriptions  of  the 
same  date.  It  is  regarded  as  a  soft  and  earthy  basalt,  but  has  been  used  in 
other  senses  and  rather  indefinitely.    See  OrtmwackS  or  Qretfwaehe* 

Wabp  (in  engineering).  The  deposit  of  muddy  waters  artificdally  introduced 
into  low  lands. 

Wabtb  (in  mining).  That  part  of  a  coal-mine  out  of  the  course  of  the  principal 
ventilation. 
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Watbb-shsd  (in  Phyrical  Geography).    The  line  between  two  mer  Imsuib. 
The  water«Bhed  is  not  neoessarily  a  mountain-chain,  and  in  Bome  rare 

instances  it  ia  broken  by  a  water  oommunioation  oonnectmg  two  great  lirer 

systema. 
Wbaldsn  (in  Gfeology).    The  name  giren  to  an  important  freshwater  formation, 

occurring  betwQsn  the  Cretaceous  and  Oolitic  rocks,  chiefly  in  the  Weaida  of 

Kent  and  Sussex. 
Weathebikg  (in  Geology).    The  wearing  away  of  rocks  consequent  on  atmo- 
spheric exposure. 
Whbt-btonx  (in  Mineralogy).    A  very  hard  and  fine-grained  slate  containing 

quarti. 
Whim  (in  mining).    A  machine  worked  by  horae^  steam  or  water  power,  and 

used  for  raising  ore  from  a  mine. 
Whik-btonb  (in  G^logy).    A  proyincial  term  applied  to  trap  rocks, 
WiND-BOBX  (in  mining).    The  bottom  pipe  in  a  lift  of  pomps. 
Wnn>-R08B  (in  Physical  G^eography).    An  account  of  the  mean  preasureof  the 

air  under  different  winds. 
WiNZB  (in  mining).    A  sinking  on  a  lode  communicating  from  one  level  to 

another. 

ZAFFBE  (in  Mineralogy).  The  impure  oxide  of  cobalt,  which,  when  melted 
with  silica  and  potash  and  reduced  to  powder,  becomes  powdei>blue. 

ZsOHSTEiN  (in  Geology).  The  German  synonym  for  the  Magnesian  limestone 
of  English  geologists. 

Zbolite  (in  Mineralogy).  A  group  of  minerals  whioh  swell  and  boil  up  when 
exposed  to  the  blow-pipe  flame. 

ZooLOOT.    That  department  of  Natural  History  whioh  treats  of  animals. 

200PHTTB  (in  Zoology).  The  term  applied  to  a  certain  group  of  ^niiwU  of 
low  organization,  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  axe  attainted 
to  some  foreign  substance,  and  are  incapable  of  locomotion. 
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Absobbbnt  power  of  yariouB  rocks, 
452. 

Adds,  effect  of,  on  mineraLs,  155. 

Actinoc^cUu  senariut  (tertiarr),  296. 

Adelflberg,  river  in  carems  ot,  453. 

Adhesion,  18. 

Adit  lerel,  534. 

Adranoe  of  river  deltas,  79. 

Adrolites  (meteorites),  209. 

Affinity,  13, 14. 

Africa,  South,  triassio  fossils,  866$ 
oolitic  coal-fields,  880;  cretaceous 
rocks,  894. 

AIVift».n  desert,  88. 

Age^  relative,  of  metals,  620. 

Aggp'^gation,  state  of^  in  minerals,  147. 

Agricultural  geology,  437. 

Air.     See  Atmosphere. 

Alabama  ooal-field,  section  across,  849  • 

Alabaster,  175,  249. 

Albian  formation,  391. 

Alkalies,  use  o^  in  determining  mine- 
rals, 156 ;  in  what  way  supplied  to 
nlants  410 

Alkaline'earths,  172 ;  salts,  170. 

Alleghany  coal-fields,  849. 

Allotropy,  143. 

AUuvia,  «>ld,  472. 

Alluvial  deposits,  422. 

Alps,  period  of  elevation  o(  429. 

Alterations  of  ocean  during  palttosoic 
period,  361 ;  secondary,  396 ;  ter- 
tiary, 430. 

Altered  rocks,  508. 

Alum,  179 ;  group  of  ciystals,  123. 

shale  of  Whitby,  367 ;  of  Fries- 

dorf  (Rhine),  418. 

Aluminates,  account  of,  194. 

Aluminium  and  alumina,  minerals  con- 
taining,  178. 

Aluminous  silicates,  180. 

Amf">"«j  plains  of,  39. 

Amber,  account  ot,  166 ;  mode  of  ob- 
taining, 480. 


America,  earthquakes  in,  97;  volcanoes 
o^  110;  sceneiy  o^  39;  lakes  o^  53. 

,  North,  Silurian  rocks,  818 ; 

Devonian,  331 ;  carboniferous, 
336;  coal-fields,  349;  Cretaceous 
rocks,  894;  older  tertiaries,  404; 
drift  beds,420;  modem  depoBit8,426. 
-,  South,  Silurian  rocks,  820, 


327 ;  Devonian,  331 ;  oolitic  depo- 
sits, 380;  cretaceous  rocks,  894; 
tertiaries,  405,  415;  drift  beds, 
421 ;  modem  deposits,  426 ;  raised 
beaches,  118. 

Ammonia  salts,  170. 

Ammonites  Bucklandi  (lias),  804. 

Jason  (Oxford  clay),  383. 

JEto^Aoffk^efMw(cretaceous), 


390. 


striatulus  (oolites),  873. 


Amorphous  bodies,  146. 
Amorphozoa,  fossil  remains  o^  295. 
Ampelite  schists,  820. 
Amplexus  eoraUoides  (carboniferous), 

AmpuUaria  acuta  (older  tertiaries)  ,406 

Amygdaloidal  rocks,  account  of,  270. 

Analysis,method  0^155;  by  blow-pipe, 
156 ;  of  atmospheric  air,  45 ;  basidts 
before  and  after  disintegration,  440; 
chalk,  392;  clay  ironstones,  213 ; 
days,  251, 460 ;  coals,  165, 251, 842 ; 
corals,  298 ;  fire-damp,  492 ;  marls, 
255,  266,  489;  limestones,  247; 
magnesian  limestones,  250;  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  256 ;  Nile  mud,  439 ; 
porphyritic  rocks,  260;  residuum 
m  corals,  298;  Hegnr  andTchomo* 
sem,  426;  salt  water,  36;  sand- 
stones, 243;  soils,  426, 439 ;  various 
simple  minerals  forming  rocks,  258 ; 
well-water,  458. 

Ananchytes  ovatns  (chalk),  894. 

Ancyloeeras  callomensis  (Oxford  day) , 
383. 
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AndeB,  41,  d7. 

Aneroid  barometer,  46. 

Angers  slates,  319. 

Angles  and  solid  angles  of  crystals,  124. 

Axuxnalcules,  aocumulations  of^  86 ; 

fossil  cases,  295. 
Annelida,  fossil  remains  o^  800. 
Antarctic  ocean,  87. 
Anthracite,  account  o^  164. 
Anthradtic  coal-field  of  PennsylTaiiia, 

8S0. 
Anticlinal  axis,  274. 
Antigua,  silicified  wood  o^  415. 
Antimony  and  its  ores,  201. 
Antrim  coal,  miooene  beds  of,  407. 
Apennines,  elevation  o^  eruptions  of 

gas  in,  90. 
Aporrhttig  peg^Uetmi  (tertiaiy),  411. 
Appalachian  coal-field,  849. 
Application  of  geology,  8,  485. 
ApUan  formation,  388. 
Aqueous  action  on  rocks,  66. 

meteors,  44. 

Araeo,  M.,  his  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  rain-water  reaching  the  Seine, 
448. 

Aralo-Oaspian  plains,  88 1  formation 
o^  414 ;  black  earth  o^  426. 

Arctic  current,  61. 

ocean,  32 1    Silurian  rocks  on 

shores  of,  887. 

Ardennes  slates,  880. 
Ardwiok  limestone,  848. 
Arenig  slates  and  porphyries,  818. 
Argile  de  Dives,  881. 

plastique,  beds  so  called,  402. 

Areillaoeous  schist.    See  Glay«elato. 
Arkose,  rock  so  called,  318. 
Arracan  coal-field,  880. 

Arsenic  audits  salts, 200;  statistioso^ 

558. 
Artesian  wells,  449,  459. 
ArHculaUona  qfencrinUal  Hemi^  2^9. 
Artificial  stones,  468. 
Asbestos  minerals,  191. 
Ashby  coal-field,  844. 
Ashes,  eruptions  of^  107. 
Asia,  its  lakes,  86 ;  low  steppes,  87 } 

plateaux,  89 ;  mountain  chams,  41 ; 

volcanoes,  109 ;  coal-fields,  876. 
Assam  coal-field,  379. 
AMtarU  (U.  oolite),  888. 

BaeteroH  (U.  tertiaries),  412. 

elegant  (L.  oolite),  802. 


Arturiaa,  coal-field  o(  MS. 

Atherfield  beds,  88& 

Atlantic  ocean,  account  q(  27;  action 

of  its  waves,  72 ;  ito  cinrenta,  60 ; 

and  trade  winds,  51. 
Atmosphere^  its  nature  and  oonstihi- 

tion,  24^  46|  its  action  onro(^65; 

its  use  in  circulating  water,  448. 
Atolls  in  the  Pacific,  84. 
Atomic  theoiy,  15. 

=— weight,  6. 

Atoms,  4. 

Attraction,  udtocb  ol^  12. 

Aubin   ooal-fidd    (Central    France), 

thickness  of  coal-seam  in,  896. 
Auriferous  gravels,  420,  427. 
Aurora  bornlis,  21. 
Aust  bone-bed,  868. 
Australia,  Devonian  rocks,  881 1  coal- 
fields, 851  ]  modem  and  amifamos 

deposits,  426b 
Ausina,  miooene  depoaito  o(  409. 
Axes,  anticlinal  and  syndinal,  276. 
Axmouth,  landslip  at,  in  1889,  78. 
Aymestry  limestone^  824b 
Axoio  rocks,  817. 

BactUaria  vulfforie  (tertiaiy),  296. 

BaeuUtee  FamjaeU  (chalk),  804. 

Baffin's  bay,  80. 

Bagshot  sands,  400. 

Ba^  lake,  86. 

Baku,  eruption  at,  91. 

Bala  limestone,  819. 

BaUahuUsh  slate  quarries,  470. 

Baltic  sea,  account  of,  29 ;  mud  aocu- 
mulations, 80 ;  slow  upheaval  of  its 
bed,  117. 

Barometer,  aneroid,  46. 

Barren  soils,  examples  o(  ^1. 

Barvta  salts,  account  o^l72{  statistiea 
0^558. 

Basalt,  columnar,  116,  266 1  protnt- 
din^  and  overlying,  280. 

Basaltic  platibnn  near  the  Rhine,  116. 

Basset  or  strata,  278. 

Bath-brick,  461. 

Bath  oolite,  874. 

Beaches,  raised,  424. 

Beauchamp,  si^s  de,  402. 

Beaumont,  Elie  de,  his  system  of  ele- 
vation, 860 ;  elevations  of  palMoaoio 
period,  860}  secondary,  896$  ter- 
tiary, 429. 
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Belemmtea  mmcnmatvtf  (chalk),  8(M. 
pittaUfonms  (liaa),  809. 


Belgian  Devonian  rock,  840 1   coal- 
flbld,  846;    liae,  868;    older  ter- 
tiaries,  402 ;  middle  tertiariee,  408. 
Berehnent  in  oryBtaUography,  126. 
Binary  oompoonds,  essential  eLementa 

in,  159. 
Bismuth  and  its  ores,  202. 
Bitumen,  account  oi^  166. 
Bituminous  lakes  of  Trinidad,  91. 

schist,  868. 

Biyalye  sheUs,  extinct  spedes  of^  800. 

Black  band  ironstone,  218, 854^  608. 

Blackdown  beds,  891. 

Black  sea,  29. 

Blangy,  calcaire  de,  882. 

Blast  furnaces,  number  o(  in  Bngland, 

607. 
Blasting  for  coal,  491 ;  for  ore,  640. 
Blocks,  erratic,  416. 

Blowpipe,  its  use,  166. 

Boase,  Dr.,  his  account  of  mineral 
reins,  618. 

Bog  and  peat  moss,  426. 

Bognor  rocks,  899. 

Bogota,  cretaceous  rocks  of,  894. 

Bohemia,  Silurian  rocks  of^  818;  coal- 
fields, 848. 

Bolderberg  beds  (Belgium),  408. 

Bolton,  water  supply  of,  466. 

Bombay,  teriiaries  near,  409. 

Bone-bed,  Ludlow,  826 ;  Anst,  868. 

Borax,  account  oi^  171. 

Bordeaux  tertiary  depoaita,  407. 

Boring  for  coal,  484. 

Borneo  coal-fieLds,  861. 

Bottom  of  Atlantic,  form  o(  28. 

Boulder  day,  416. 

Boulders  earned  by  ice,  76. 

Bouk^e,  Wealden  beds  near,  887. 

Brachiopoda,  fossU  species  o(  800. 

Bracklesham  beds,  400. 

Bradford  day,  874. 

Brande,  Prot,  hia  account  of  a  well  at 
the  Mint,  467. 

Brard*8  process,  account  of,  464. 

Brayais,  M.,  on  the  raised  beaches  of 
the  Baltic  shores,  118. 

Bradl  cayems,  depoaits  in,  418. 

Brasilian  method  of  gold-washing,474. 

Breaking  ore,  689. 

Breakwater,  natural,  71. 

Breccia,  marble  so  called,  249. 


Brick  day,  qualities  and  uses  of,  181, 

460. 
Bridlington  beds,  416. 
Brine  springs,  506. 
Bristol   oofu-fidd,    844 ;    magnesian 

conglomerate,  867. 
British  islands,  earthquakes  o^  97t 
classification  of  rocks,  816 ;    coal- 
fidda  o^  840 ;  mineral  statistics  of^ 
607,668. 
Broun,  M.,  his  table  of  recent  and  ex- 
tinct plants,  294. 
Brora  coal-field,  876. 
Brown  coal,  418. 
Bryozoa^  fossil  remains  ot,  800. 
Buddng-irons,  account  o^  476. 
Buddie,  Mr.,  his  method  of  working 
coal,487 ;  his  suggestiona  for  mining 
records,  551. 
Building  material,  464. 
BuUimma    Mwr<ii$<nm    (older    ter- 
tiariee), 406. 
Bunter  sandstein,  864. 
Burdwan  coal-field,  878. 

Caek  limestone,  876. 

Caithness  fiags,  468. 

CdlamiU9  eaimetformU  (coal-mea- 
sures), 858. 

CUcaire  k  polypiers,  874. 

Calcaire  de  BLuigy,  882. 

Calcaire  grossier,  402. 

Calcaire  siliceux,  402. 

Calcareous  grit,  881. 

Calceola  temdaUna  (Deronian),  882. 

Oalceola  slate,  830. 

Calcutta,  coal  near,  878. 

Califomian  sold-mining,  477. 

Calp  and  calp-slate,  884. 

Osmba^,  gulf  o^  tertiaries,  410. 

Cambrian  series,  meaning  of  the  term, 
817. 

Canal-making,  use  of  geology  in, 
446. 

Cannd  coal,  166,  843. 

Cape  Breton  coal-fidd,  861. 

Captains  of  mines,  641. 

Caradoc  sandstone,  819. 

Caradon  mine,  hands  employed,  588. 

Carbon,  as  a  material  of  the  earth's 
crust,  11 ;  as  a  mineral,  163. 

Carboniferous  series,  lower,  888; 
upper,  888. 

CardigUo  marble,  248. 
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CwdiiMm  porulosvm   (tertiary),  802, 

406. 
Gardona,  salt  deposits  of,  506. 
Caribbeui  sea,  29. 
Carpathians,  eleyation  of^  429. 
Carrara  marble,  249. 
Cascalho,    the    Brazilian   auriferous 

gravel  so  called,  474. 
Caspian  sea,  35 ;  mud  volcanoes  of,  90. 
Cassel  beds  (older  tertiary),  402. 
Casts,  nature  o(^  when  fossil,  292. 
Catalonia,  extinct  Tolcanoes  of,  115. 
Catenipora  etcharoides  (Silurian),  322^ 
CatskiU  group  of  rocks,  331. 
Caub  slates,  330. 

Caverns,  and  cavern  deposits,  417. 
Camem  bear^  head  of,  422. 
Cements,  nature  of,  461. 
Cement  stones,  899. 
Central  France,  extinct  volcanoes  oi^ 

115 ;  older  tertiariee,  402. 
Central  volcanoes,  113. 
Cephalopoda,  fossil  remains  of,  803. 
Ceratites   nodotua    (new    red    sand- 
stone), 365. 
CeritMumgigafUe%m  (O.  tertiary),  400. 

tmUabile  (O.  tertiary),  303. 

Chalk,  889,  392;  as  a  water-bearing 

rock,  451,  454. 
Change,  agents  of,  16;  effects  of^  by 
atmospheric  and  aqueous  causes,  63 ; 
ffreat  importance  of^  120;    in  the 
mtemal  arrangement  of  the   par- 
tides  of  certain  minerals,  240 ;   in 
the  structure  of  rocks,  269 ;  in  the 
nature  of  materials  deposited,  288 ; 
of  organic  substanoes  in  becoming 
fossilised,  286 ;  of  climate,  proved 
by  the  study  of  fossils,  287 ;  of  the 
volume  of  rocks,  by  an  alteration  of 
position,  512. 
Characteristics  of  minerals,  121. 
Chasms  produced  by  earthquakes,  100. 
Cheltenluun,  lias  near,  367. 
Chemical  action,  its   importance  in 
influencing  geological  phsnomena, 
262. 
Chemical  affinity,  13. 
Chemical  com  position  of  minerals,  1 55. 
Chemical  eqmvalents,  8. 
Chemical  nomenclature,  7. 
Cheshire,    triassio   deposits   of,  363; 
water  from  new  red  sandstone  ot, 
455 ;  salt  deposits  o^  505.  | 


Cheviot  hills,  older  Silurian 

819. 
Chili,  gold-mining  in,  478. 
China,  ooal-flelds   o^  851 ;   drift   of; 

420. 
Chlorite  schist,  255. 
Chromium  and  its  ores,  197. 
Cinder-bed  (Purbeck),  385. 
Cirrhipeda,  fossil  remains  o(  800. 

dassincation  of  minerals,  table  oi,  161; 
of  rooks,  241 ;  by  use  of  foesils,  289; 
of  British  rocks,  309,  815. 

Classification,  geological,  fundamental 
facts  of;  285. 

Clay-band  ironstone,  213,  601. 

Clay-slate,  253 ;  its  elasticity,  101. 

Gays,  account  o(  181;  analyses  of; 
modified  by  gidvanic  action,  289; 
forming  a  group  of  rooks,  260 ;  qua- 
lities as  soils,  441 ;  impermeai>]e  to 
vrater,  450 ;  uses  of  dilEBrant  kinds^ 
460. 

Cleaning  ores,  method  of;  546. 

Cleavage  of  crystalline  minerals,  124 ; 
of  rocks,  263,  268. 

Cleavage  planes,  direction  of,  269. 

Clevekuid,  iron  ores  of,  504. 

Cliffs,  action  of  the  sea  upon,  71. 

Climate,  52 ;  proof  of  ancient  ohaoges 
of,  291. 

Clymenia  linewit  (Devonian),  804h88L 

Coal,  account  of;  165 ;  an  organic  pro- 
duct, 240 ;  origin  o(  296 ;  of  car- 
boniferous period,  338;  of  Bicfa- 
mond,ya,370;  British  oolitic,  876; 
Indian,  876;  Kimmeridge,  382; 
methods  of  mining  for,  480 ;  quan- 
tity raised  in  England  in  18^  607 ; 
mining  records  of;  651. 

Coal'fields  of  different  countries,  3S9. 

Coal-measures,  339 ;  fossils  o(  294. 

Coast-line,  form  of;  25. 

Cobalt,  and  its  ores,  214. 

Cohesion,  force  of,  18. 

Cold  and  heat,  their  influence,  6. 

Colley  Weston  slate,  373,  468. 

Collieries,  number  o^  in  England,  607. 

Colour  of  minerals,  148. 

Columnar  basalt,  its  nature,  266. 

Columnar  texture  of  minerals,  147; 
of  rocks,  267. 

Combination  in  chemistry,  10. 

Combinations,  natural,  forming  roeks, 
238. 
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Oombiiung  proportione  of  bodies,  7. 
CombuBiible  mineralB,  163. 
Gommuiiication  underground  between 

▼oloBaoes,  112. 
Compofition,  chemical,  165. 
Compoeition  of  rocks,  238. 
Compound  rocks,  254. 
Compression  of  the  earth,  22. 
Conoentrio  structure  of  basalts,  264. 
Concretionary  structure  of  rooks,  263. 
Conditions  of  matter  produced  by  heat, 

6. 
Conformable  stratification,  271. 
Congelation,  limit  of  perpetual,  48. 
Conglomerates,  their  nature,  244  $  of 

Uie  old  red  sandstone,  828;  dolo* 

mitio,  357. 
Coniston  grits,  320. 
Constance,  tertiary  rooks  near  Lake  o^ 

414. 
Contact  of  granite  and  slate,  261. 
Continents,  25 ;  their  mean  height,  40. 
Contorted  strata,  283. 
Contaraotion  and  expansion  of  rocks, 

522. 
Copper  and  its  ores,  216 ;  statistics  of, 

Copper  mines  in  England,  553. 
Copper-slate  of  magneeian  limestone, 

358. 
Coral  rsg,  381. 
Coral  re%,  85. 
Coralline  crag,  411. 
Corals,  fossil  remains  of,  297 ;  analysis 

of  residuum,  298. 
Combrash,  374. 
Comstones,  analysis  of,  266 ;    of  old 

red  sandstone,  328 ;  magneeian,  442. 
Cornwall,  system  of  veins  in,  515. 
Corundum,  acooimt  of^  178. 
Costeaning,  528. 

Cotentin,  middle  tertiaries  of,  407. 
Coursing  the  air  in  coal-mines,  490. 
Crag,  red  and  coralline,  411;  mam- 

imiliferous,  416. 
Craigleith  stone,  243. 
Crater  of  a  Yolcano,  103 ;  of  elevation, 

106,274. 
Creeps  in  coal-mines,  487. 
Cretaceous  series,  389. 
Crutellaria    rotuUUa     (cretaceous), 

896. 
Cropfking  out  of  strata,  278. 
Cross  courses,  nature  and  use  o^  535. 


Cross  outs,  nature  of,  535. 

Crushinff-mill,  545. 

Crust  of  the  earth,  meaning  of  the 

term,  3 ;  chanses  in,  64. 
Crustaceans,  fossil  remains  of,  305. 
Crystalline  form,  its  meaning,  123. 
Crystalline    rocks,    palieozoic,    361; 

secondaiy,  895 ;  tertiary,  428. 
Crystallography,  its  meanmg,  122. 
Crystals,  their  nature,  122 ;  changes 

of  structure  by  heat,  240. 
Cube-octahedron,  126,  130. 
OucumUea  variahiUa  (L.  clay),  399. 
Culmiferous  series,  384. 
Culminating  points  of  the  principal 

mountain  chains,  42. 
Cfupanoidet  iujlaius  (L.  day),  399. 
Currents  of  air,  50. 
Currents,  marine,  58;    their  depth, 

62. 
CyathoerimtesploMU  (carboniferous), 

337. 

DAifA,  Mr.,  on  the  composition   of 

corals,  297. 
Danube,  delta  of,  80 ;  tertiaries  in  the 

valley  of,  409. 
Darley  Dale  stone,  243. 
Darwm,  Mr.,  on  coral  ree&,  85;  on 

lava  in  South  America,  116 ;  on  the 

depression  of  lai^  areas,  119 ;  on 

the  Pampean  formation  in  South 

America,  415. 
Davy  lamp,  account  o^  492. 
Dax  tertiary  deposits,  407. 
Dead  sea,  36. 

Dean  Forest  iron  ores,  501. 
Debacles,  or  sudden   torrents,  their 

mechanical  results,  69. 
Decomposition  of  bu]lding-stones,464. 
Deep  drains,  445. 
Deep  mines,  temperature  of,  23. 
Deep  wells,  condition  of  water  in,  458. 
Definitions  of  terms  in  coal-mining, 

489 ;  in  metal-mining,  533. 
Deltas  of  rivers,  79. 
Denmark,  drift  of,  418. 
Density  of  the  earth,  22 ;  of  the  air, 

45 ;  of  water,  greatest  before  fireez- 

ing,  18. 
Denudation,  effects  of^  in  laying  bare 

strata,  272 ;  valleys  of,  278. 
Depression  on  a  lai^e  scale,  119. 
Depth  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  28 ;    of 
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the  Faciflc,  80 ;  of  ooeanio  eurNnts, 

62 ;  of  the  sea  during  pdnoBoio  de» 

ponts,  862 ;  of  soils,  489 1  of  mineB, 

485,636. 
Derhyshhv,  iron  ores  ol^  608» 
Berivation  of  soiIb,  438. 
Desert  of  Africa,  88. 
DesnUdmm  apidUotum  (tertiary),  296. 
DestruotiTe  action  of  the  atmosphere^ 

64;  of  water,  66;  of  frost,  77. 
Detritus,  arrangement  o^  83. 
Deronian  series,  827. 
Deronshire,  eeologr  of^  829. 
Diadema  tenale  ^as),  868. 
Diamagnetio  oonoition  of  some  sob* 

stances,  19. 
Diamond,  acoomit  of^  164  \  ipooem  of 

vashing  gravels  to  obtain  it,  479. 
Dichroism,  160. 
Dicynodon,  notice  of^  866. 
Diggings,  Australian  and  Oalifonuan, 

427. 
Dilurium,  420. 

Dimorphism,  definition  of^  128, 148. 
JXnotheriumt  lower  jaw  of  (tertiaiy), 

409. 
Dip  of  the  compass  needle,  20. 
Dip  and  strike  of  strata,  274. 
Dirt  beds  of  Portland  Island,  886. 
Disooreiy  of  coal,  468;   of  metalli- 
ferous yeins,  526. 
Disruption  of  strata  hy  earthquakes, 

101. 
Distribution  of  Toloanoes,  109;  ofwater 

by  the  atmosphere,  447. 
of^  fossils,  laws  oC,  290; 

in  England,  307. 

of  land  and  water,  at  pre- 


sent, 26 ;  during  the  pal»osoio  pe- 
riod, 861)  durmg  the  secondary 
period,  896;  during  the  tertiary 
period,  480. 

Diyes,  aigile  de,  881. 

Diyisibility  of  matter,  6. 

Dlyision  of  land  and  water,  28. 

Dodecahedron,  129, 181. 

Dolooath  mine,  depth  of,  586. 

Dolomite,  account  of^  176,  260;  of 
the  Permian  series,  866 ;  of  old  red 
sandstone,  442 ;  its  yalue  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  when  burnt,  442. 

Donets,  coal-field  of,  848. 

Double  refraction,  150. 

Doubtful  stratification,  281. 


Downton  Owtle,  BSkama  beds  al, 

825. 
Drainage  of  land,  444|  of  ]imMS,af* 

feoted  by  fimlts,  482;    of  mstal 

mines,  588. 
Dressing  oreS|  546. 
Drift  current,  59. 
— «-  deposits,  416. 
Driring  lefeb  in  eoal  ei|iloriiig,  4B6; 

in  DMtal  mines,  584. 
Drowninff  of  coal-woridngs,  407. 
Dudley  shale  and  limestone,  322. 
Dues  paid  on  mines  in  work,  589. 
Dumb  fomaoe^  490l 
Dumbleton,  marbtone  oi,  867. 
Dundry,  inferior  oolite  o^  878. 
Dunes  (sand),  65. 

Durham,  maf^nesiaD  limestone  o(  264b 
Dust,  Yoloamo,  its  natoie^  107. 
Dwina,  breaking  up  of  ioe  on  the^  77. 
Dykes,  definition  o^  277,  280;  poi^ 

phyritio,  526. 

Eabth,  crust  oif  8  s  finm  and  mea- 
surement of  the,  22 ;  the  basis  of  en- 
gineering opevstions,  485« 

Earthquake  pheanomena,  95,  lOL 

Earthy  minerals  used  in  oonatniction, 
459. 

East  Hue!  Crofty,  section  of,  588. 

Echinodermata,  fossil  remains  aSf  898. 

Egypt,  silicified  wood  in,  414. 

Bhrenberg,  Dr.,  on  infhsoriAl  animsl- 
onles,  87,  295. 

Eifil  limestone,  88a 

Elastici^  of  rocks,  101. 

Elbe  river,  infusorial  mod  at  the 
mouth  o(  86. 

Elective  affinity,  18. 

Electric  dischaige^  destmotian  of  rocks 
by,  66. 

Elec^oity,  18, 19 ;  of  minerals,  161. 

Elements,  their  number,  5 ;  names  sod 
ohemioal  equivalents,  8. 

Elevation-orater,  106,  274. 

Elevation-systems,  of  palayanio  pe* 
riod,860;  seoondaiy  period,  886; 
tertuuy  period,  429. 

Elvan  courses,  526. 

Emerald,  account  of^  184b 

JSnerimUal  Hmmi^tBS, 

JBnerimUei  mamlifbrmk  (new  red  sand- 
stone), 8M. 

Snorinites,  remainf  of^  898. 
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Booene  rocki,  897. 

Equator  of  heat  and  oold,  54 

Squatorial  minent,  59. 

Squiralents,  chemical,  8. 

Erratic  blocks,  416. 

Eruptions,  yolcaaie,  example  ci,  107. 

Essential  ingredients  in  rock,  288. 

Estate  valumg,  use  of  geology  in,  448. 

Estuaries,  ticUi  influence  in/?  8. 

Etna,  Mount,  yiew  of,  107. 

Suattrum  vermcotmm  (tertiary),  296. 

Suomphalmt  pmUa/ng%ilatiu  (carboni- 
ferous), 808,  887. 

Expansion  and  contraction  as  result- 
ing from  changes  of  temperature^ 
18, 512. 

Explosions  in  coal-mines,  491. 

Extinct  genera,  distribution  o(  in  En- 
gland, 307. 

Extinct  volcanoes,  114. 

Eyes  of  a  mine,  the  rich  parts  so 
called,  587. 

Kboidea  ovaia  (L.  day),  899. 
VtictiBy  geological,  summary  of,  486. 
Eslse  strati&ation,  282. 
Earrin^don  beds,  887.    [See  also  listof 

Corrigenda,  p.  605.1 
Faults,  277;    m  ooal-measores,  889, 

482 ;  springs  breakinff  out  at,  449  s 

producmg  nuneral  yeuia,  517. 
Eaxoe  beds  (chalk),  894. 
Eelixstow,  pnosphatic  nodules  there, 

412. 
Felspar  and  &lspathio  minerals,  185. 
Fens,  drainage  of^  444. 
Fertility  of  soils,  what  dependeol  on, 

489. 
Finn's  Gave,  Staffis  basalt  o^  117. 
Fimsterre,  oape^  dunes  at,  65. 
Fire,  chance  of^  in  mines,  488. 
Fire-days,  889,  460. 
Fire-damp,  composition  ci,  491. 
Firestone^  beds  of^  L.  greensand,  891. 
Fishes,  remains  o(  Silurian,  825  j  De- 

Tonian,  882;    carboniferous,  854; 

Permian,  859;  Tiiassie,  866;  lias, 

869;  older  tertiaries,  406. 
Flagstones,  account  cf,  467. 
Flame,  eruptions  o^  89. 
Flanders,  blown  sand  on  coast  of^  66. 
FUt  veins,  518. 
Flenn  coal,  847. 
Floods,  effects  ol^  on  rooks,  68. 


Fluor  spar,  aooonnt  o^  176,  249. 

Fluxes  m  analysis,  157. 

Flysch,  beds  in  the  Alps  so  called,  402. 

Foliation  of  rocks,  268. 

Folkestone,  ganlt  of^  890. 

Fontainebleau  sandstone,  408. 

Footprints,  fossil,  292. 

Foraminifera,  fossil  remains  of,  296. 

Forbes,  Prot  E.,  laws  of  distribution 
of  marine  animals,  88 ;  on  glacial 
deposits,  417. 

Forbes,  Vrot  J.,  on  glaciers,  75. 

Forchhammer,  his  theory  of  dolomiti* 
sation,  857. 

Forest  of  Dean  iron  ores,  501. 

Forest  marble,  874. 

Form  of  land  and  sea-bottom,  25. 

Formation  of  soils,  487. 

Formations,  geological,  811 ;  their  re* 
lative  value  in  agriculture,  441. 

Fossil  meal  (berg  mehl),  its  origin, 
295. 

Fossil  remains  of  plants,  294 ;  sponges 
and  Amorphocoa,  295;  Innisoria, 
295 ;  Foraminifera,  296 ;  corals  and 
soophytes,  297;  radiated  animals, 
298;  Bryosoa,  Annelida,  Cirrhi- 
peda  and  Brachiopoda,  800;  Bu- 
distes,  801;  Bivalye  shells,  802; 
Uniyalves,  808 ;  Cephalopoda,  804; 
Crustaceans  and  Insects,  Fwhes, 
Beptiles,  Birds,  805;  MaTnTnalia, 
806. 

Fossiliferous  stratified  rocks— K>utline 
of  classification,  809,  815. 

Fossilintion,  nature  of^  145 ;  difibrent 
kinds  of;  292. 

Fossils,  their  nature  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  found, 
285 ;  condition  of  organic  bodies  so 
found,  286 ;  indication  of  diflbrent 
dimate  l^,  287;  widdy  distributed, 
288 ;  bws  of  their  distribution,  290; 
various  kinds,  292—806;  distribu- 
tion of  genera  in  English  rodu,  807 ; 
Silurian,  820, 825 ;  Devonian,  882 ; 
carboniferous  limestone,  887 ;  coal- 
measures,  852;  magnesian  lime- 
stone^ 859;  new  rra  sandstone, 
865;  lias, 868;  lower  oolites,  878; 
upper  oolites,  8iB8 ;  Wealden  rocks, 
887 ;  lower  cretaceous  rocks,  889 ; 
ohaft,  894 ;  London  dav,  899 ;  older 
tertitties,  405;    mid<ue  tertiaries, 
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409;  newer  tertiaries,  412;  lignite, 
418 ;  drift  period,  421. 

fountains,  natural,  452. 

Fracture  of  minerals,  148. 

Fracture  acQompanying  elevation  of 
strata,  276. 

France,  blown  sands  on  coast  of,  65 ; 
chalk  needles  on  the  coast,  71 ;  extinct 
YolcanoeSfllS;  Silurian  rocks,  318; 
Devonians,  880;  ooal-fields,847;  Per- 
mian rocks,  866 ;  triassic  rocks,  864 ; 
Has,  868;  lower  oolites,  875 ;  upper 

-  oolites,  882;  Wealden  beds,  887; 
cretaceous  rocks,  898 ;  older  tertia- 
ries,  402 ;  middle  tertiaries,  407. 

Freezing  water,  expansion  of,  18. 

Fresjiets,  their  influence  on  rocks,  68. 

Freshwater  marls  ^tertiary),  416. 

Frost,  its  use  in  soils,  441. 

Fruits,  fossil,  from  London  clay,  899. 

Fulgurites,  66. 

Ful&r's  earth,  872. 

Fumaroles,  90, 108. 

Furthering  ores  to  shaft,  640. 

Fusion  of  rocks  at  Funzie  by  electric 
discharge,  66. 

G-ADOB,  Sierra  de,  a  lead  district,  617. 

Oallionella  distant  (tertiaiy),  296. 

Gkmges,  delta  of,  81. 

Gktmets,  account  of,  182. 

Garonne,  basin  of,  middle  tertiary 
beds,  407. 

G^  in  coal,  oomposition  of,  492 ;  how 
produced,  518. 

QiMes,  importance  of^  in  the  earth,  8 ; 
eruptions  of^  89. 

Gault,  890. 

Geneva,  lake  of,  its  delta,  79. 

GkognosY,  meaning  of  term,  2. 

G^graphical  position,  influence  of^  on 
dimate,  58. 

Geoffraphv,  definition  of^  2. 

G^logical  maps,  their  use,  437. 

Geology,  deflmtion  of,  2 ;  descriptive, 
887;  practical,  486. 

Germany,  trachytic  rocks  of,  116 ;  Si- 
lurian rocks,  827;  Devonian,  830 ; 
lower  carbomferous  beds,  335 ;  coal- 
fields, 347;  Permian  beds,  857; 
triassic,  364 ;  Jurassic,  375 ;  upper 
oolites,  883 ;  Wealden  beds,  887 ; 
cretaceous,  393;  older  tertiaries, 
404  i  lignites,  413 ;  drift,  419. 


Geysirs,  eruption  of  water,  91. 

Glacial  beds,  417. 

Glaciers,  74. 

Glaris  slate,  391. 

(Hauoonie  groesi^re^  402. 

Qlauoonite  of  Belgium,  402. 

Glen  Tilt,  contact  of  igneoiu  rocks 
there,  261. 

Gneiss,  account  of^  267. 

GK>ld,  account  of^  224 ;  deposits  con- 
taining, 420,  427 ;  mode  of  obtain- 
ing, 471. 

Cfomphonema  lauoeolaHim  (tertiarv), 
296. 

Gk)niometer,  189. 

Gossan,  its  nature  and  value,  623. 

Granite,  nature  of^  257 ;  degntdation 
by  atmospheric  exposure,  65 ;  value 
for  roads,  468. 

Ghwiular  texture  of  minerals,  147. 

Graphite,  account  of^  164. 

OraptolUesfoliaceus  (Silurian),  820. 

UtdensU  (Silurian),  820. 

Ghrauwacke,  or  greywacke,  account  of, 
317 ;  schists,  so  called,  263. 

Gravel,  416;  transport  o^  70,  76; 
auri&rous,  427. 

Ghravitation,  force  of^  12. 

Gravity,  specific,  154. 

Great  oolite,  374. 

Ghweoe,  newer  tertiaries  of^  413. 

Greensand,  lower,  888 ;  upper,  391 1 
water-contents  oi^  455. 

Greenstone,  account  o^  256. 

Grenelle,  artesian  well  at,  449, 459. 

Gt^  bigarr^  364. 

Gr^  de  Beauofaamp,  402. 

Gr^  de  Fontainebleau,  403. 

Gr^  de  Yoagee,  356. 

Ghit-stones,  their  nature,  244. 

Grouping  of  species,  287 ;  of  stntified 
rocks,  309. 

Groups,  volcanic,  111. 

Oiypkaa  areueda  (lias),  302. 

virsiula  (U.  oolites),  383. 

Ghiadaloupe,  mduiikted  dunes  at,  65 ; 
human  remains  at,  427. 

Gulf  stream,  60. 

Gypseous  beds  of  Montmartre,  403. , 

Gypsum,  account  o(  175,  249. 

Hjucatitbs,  account  of^  211, 50a 
Hainault  coal-field,  346 ;     deration- 
system  of,  361* 
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Hampshire  basin,  898. 

Hardness  of  minerals,  158. 

Harlech  grits,  817. 

Harwich  beds  of  London  clay,  899. 

Hastings  sand,  886. 

Hawaii,  crater  of  Kirauea  in,  104. 

Headon  hill  sands  (I.  of  Wight),  401. 

Hearthstones,  whence  obtained,  395. 

Heat  and  cold,  their  influence,  6. 

Heat,  phtenomena  of,  17;  quantity  re- 
ceived from  the  sun,  64. 

Heayes  and  slides,  525. 

Height  of  continents,  40 ;  of  moun- 
tams,41;  its  influence  on  the  pressture 
of  atmosphere,  46 ;  of  the  snow  line 
at  various  latitudes,  48. 

Hemi-dodecahedron,  184. 

Hemihedral  ciystals,  180, 188, 185,186. 

Hemitrope  (inMineralogv),  142. 

Hempstead  beds  (I.  of  W^ht),  401. 

Herefordshire,  old  red  sandstone  o^ 
828. 

Hexagonal  dodecahedron,  188. 

Hexagonal  system  of  crystallization, 
138. 

Hexahedron,  129, 181. 

HighteafiuifornM  (L.  clay),  899. 

MimanHdium  areus  (tertiary),  296* 

Sippurites  hi-oeuUUa  (lower  creta« 
ceous),  801. 

orgamtana  (chalk),  894. 

ffoUuter  eomplanatus  (cretaceous), 
889. 

Holland,  blown  sand  on  coast  of,  65. 

Sol&ptyehiut  SibberH    (ooal-mea* 
sures),  852. 

Hordle  or  HordweU  cliff  beds,  401. 

Hornblende  rock  and  schist,  256. 

Homblendio  minerals,  190. 

HomitoB,  small  craters  so  caUed,  102. 

Horses  of  ground,  525. 

Hot  springs,  98. 

Hudson's  bay,  29. 

Human  remains,  427. 

Hungary  gold-washings,  472. 

Hurricanes,  52. 

Hydraulic  lime,  462. 

Hydrosen  gas,  «  very  abundant  mi- 
neral 10. 

Hythe,  lower  greensand  o(  888. 

Icebergs,  76. 

Iceland,  volcanic  phenomena  of^  91, 
106. 


Ideal  crystal,  126. 

Igneous  rocksof  Palaeozoic  period, 321, 
361 ;  Secondary,  395 ;  Tertiary, 
428. 

Illinois  coal-field,  849. 

Imitative  shapes  of  minerals,  147. 

Improvement  of  soils  by  mineral  ma- 
nures, 442 ;  by  drainage,  445. 

Impurities  in  water,  457. 

Inclined  strata,  laid  bare  by  denuda- 
tion, 273;  not  neoessanly  tilted, 
282. 

Index  of  minerals,  228. 

India,  coal-fields  o(  376 ;  lower  green- 

•  sand,  889;  middle  tertiaries,  409; 
drift,  421. 

Indian  ocean,  31 ;  storms  of,  52 ;  its 
bed  depressed,  114. 

Induration  of  dunes,  65. 

Indus,  subsidence  at  the  mouth  of, 
114. 

Inferior  oolite,  872. 

Infusorial  animalcules,  86 ;  fossil  sili- 
ceous cases  of,  107,  295. 

Injected  veins  of  trap-rock,  280. 

Ixuand  seas  of  the  Atlantic,  28 ;  of  the 
Pacific,  31. 

Insecta,  fossil  remains  of,  305. 

Intensity  of  upheaving  force  in  volca- 
noes, 105. 

Intersection  of  veins,  524. 

Inundation  of  coal-mines,  497. 

Invariable  temperature,  stratum  of, 
54. 

Investigation  of  lodes,  522. 

Ireland,  old  red  sandstone  of^  829; 
lower  carboniferous  rocks,  884; 
coal-fields,  345. 

Ireleth  slates,  826. 

Iridescence  of  minerals,  149. 

Iron  and  its  ores,  209,  854,  886, 
499;  quantity  and  value  raised  in 
England,  507. 

Iron  mining,  499. 

Iron  pyrites,  210 ;  statistics  of,  558. 

Irrawaddi  river,  tertiaries  o^  409. 

Islands,  account  of,  43. 

Isle  of  Wight,  chalk  needles  o^  72; 
tertiary  deposits  of,  400. 

Isomeric  bodies,  146. 

Isomorphism,  definition  of^  128, 143. 

Isothermal,  isotheral,  and  isochunenal 
lines,  54. 

Italy,  older  tertiaries  of,  404. 
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Jamaica,  subsidencein,  114. 

Jaraguo,  goid-xninefl  of^  475. 

Java,  eruptioxiB  of  mud  at,  90. 

Jet,  where  found,  367. 

Jiggine  machine,  646. 

Jointed  structure,  509. 

Jorullo,  volcano  of^  102. 

Jupiter  Serapis,  eJeration  of  temple 

of;  118. 
Jura,  eleTation-system  oi^  429  j  Talley 

of  eieration  in,  275. 
Jurassic  series,  371. 

Kakawha  (Virginia,  U.S.),   erupted 
gases  from  the  coal-measures  o^  89. 
Keene's  cement,  463. 
Kelloway  rock,  380. 
Kentish  rag,  388. 
Keuper,  364. 
Kiesel'schiefer,  835. 
Kimmeridge  cUy,  882. 
Kirghis  steppe,  88. 
Kleyn  Spawen  beds  (Belgium),  404. 
Kunkur,  421,  489. 
Kupfer-schiefer,  account  of^  858. 
Kyson  beds,  899. 

LabyruUhodon  (new  red  sandstone), 

866. 
Lacertian    animals,   Deyoman,  882; 

coal-measures,  864. 
Lakes,  principal,  85. 
Laminated  structure,  267  f  texture  of 

minerals,  147. 
Lamination  of  rocks,  268. 
Lancashire  coal-field,  848. 
Land,  distribution  of,  at  present,  22 ; 

durinff  the  Paloozoio  period,  862 ; 

Secondly,  896 ;  Tertiary,  428. 
Landslips,  72. 
Land  springs,  449. 
Lapland,  glacial  action  at,  77* 
Laterite,  accoimt  of,  415. 
Lava,  a  yolcanic  product,  108. 
Laws  of  distribution  of  fossils,  290. 
Lead  mines  of  Alston  moor,  548. 
Lead  and  lead  ores,  206 1  rich  yems  o^ 

517;  preparation  o(  549  s  statistics 

of,  558. 
Lebanon,  fossiliferous  beds  of,  404. 
Lehm  of  the  Rhine  yalley,  424. 
Lenticular  masses  and  nodules,  264. 
Lepidottrobui  (coal-measures),  862. 
Level,  shifting  o^  by  earthquakes,  100.  | 


Levels  in  ooel-muies,  486 ;  in  metal- 
liferous mines,  588,  586. 

Lias,  account  o^  866 ;  Americm  coal- 
field o^  870 ;  iron  ores  oi^  504. 

Liebig,  his  opinion  of  the  use  of  soils, 
440. 

Li^  coal-field,  346. 

Lifting  ores  in  Cornwall,  539. 

Light,  phmiomena  o(  16 ;  lefraotion 
and  polarization  o^  160. 

Lighting  coal-mines,  401. 

Lightning,  eflect  ol^  on  rocin,  66w 

Lignite,  (Nrigin  of;  295;  deposits  o^  404^ 
413. 

Limburg  beds  (Belgium),  404. 

lime  and  its  salts,  account  of;  178 ; 
group  of  rocks,  245 ;  use  in  agricol* 
ture,  442. 

limestone,  its  elasticity,  101 ;  analyiis 
of,  249,  260;  a  barren  soil,  4^1; 
how  fiur  a  water-bearing  rock,  461 ; 
as  a  building  material,  464 

Limitation  of  coal  to  certain  periods, 
481. 

Limits  of  mining  districts,  620. 

lAvMUBa  longiacaia  (lower  tertiarr), 
408. 

Lingnla  flags,  818. 

Lisbon,  earthouake  of;  98. 

Lithographic  limestone,  883. 

Liverpoot,  how  supplied  with  water, 

Llanberis  slates,  317. 

lilandeilo  fla(^  819. 

liangunog,  nch  lead-yein  a*^  517. 

Llanos,  89. 

Lodes,  account  of;  510*520. 

Loess  of  the  Bhme  vaUey,  424b 

Loire,  basin  of;  importuit  ooal*flslds, 

847;  middle  tertiariea,  407. 
London  day,  899 ;  springs  firom,  464. 
Long-wall  metJiod  of  coal  woridur, 

488. 
Lord's  dues  (in  mining),  589. 
Low  plains,  86. 
Lower  greensand  series,  888 ;  fuDer'a 

earth  of;  872. 
Lower  lias  shales,  867. 
Lower  new  red  sandstone,  854. 
Lower  oolites,  subdiriaion  of;  872. 
Ludlow  shale  and  Umestone^  Stt. 
LuduM  HehmmtU,  265. 
Lustre  dt  minerals,  140. 
Lyell,  Sir  C,  on  aqueous  action,  88 ; 
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on  earthquakes  and  change  of  lerel, 
114. 
Lyme  Begu»  lias  o^  866. 


Maclss,  or  twin  aryatals,  142. 
Madeira,  indurated  dunes  at^  66. 
Maestricht  beds,  894. 
Magnesia,  salts  of,  177 1  use  in  soils, 

442. 
Magnesian  limestone,  analysis  of^  250} 

concretions  oi^  264k  i  formation  o^ 

865 ;  ndne  when  burnt  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  442. 
Magnetic  storms,  21. 
Maffnetism,  19. 
MuJfit,  Mr.,  on  earthgnaVo  phnno- 

mena,  101. 
Malm  rock,  891. 
Malton  beds  of  ooral-rsg,  881. 
MammaUferous  orag,  416. 
Mammals  of  Ston^field  slate,  878; 
■   gigantic,  from  South  America,  415* 
Man,  fossil  remains  of^  427. 
Manchester,  how  supplied  with  water, 

456. 
Manganese  and  its  salts,  199. 
Mansfield  slate  rThuringia),  857. 
Mantell,    Dr.,   his    aooonnt   of   the 

Wealden  period,  884. 
Manures,  nunenl,  441. 
Maps,  geological,  use  of^  437. 
Marble,  its  dasticity,  101 ;  aooonnt  of 

particular  yarieties,  174^  208. 
Marine  currents,  58. 
Marls,  analysis  o^  255. 
Marlstone,  867. 
Mames  iristo,  864. 
Maryknd  coal-field,  840. 
MoHodim,  tooth  of  (tertiaiy),  806. 
Mayence  basin,  older  tertiaries  o(404} 

middle  tertiaries  of^  408. 
Mean  height  of  continents,  40. 
'         temperature  of  the  air,  47. 
Measurements  of  the  earth,  22. 
Mediterranean  sea,  28;  tertiaries  on 

shores  of,  418. 
Me^alodam  onemlkMhu  (Devoaiaii),802, 

881. 
MerouTT  and  its  ores,  221. 
Metalliferous  veins  or  lodes,  510. 
Metals,  description  ol^  194. 
Metamorphic  rocks,  analyses  of^  256. 
Metamorphism  of  rocks^  241,  508. 


Medoo,  gulf  o(  29;  volcanoes  o^  102. 
Mica,  account  o^  192. 

schist,  account  of^  255. 

Middleeborough,  iron  ores  o^  504. 
Millstone  grit,  338. 
Mineral  manures,  their  use,  438. 
— —  veins    traversing    Devonian 
rocks,  332 ;  account  o^  510. 
waters,  93. 


Mineralogy,  121. 

Minerals,  chiefly  composing  the  earth's 
crust,  11 ;  their  physical  character- 
istics, 121 ;  table  of  important  spe- 
cies, 162 ;  index  of  synonyms  and 
species,  228 ;  species  forming  rock 
masses,  238;  species  occumng  in 
quartz-rock,  2^;  in  limestones, 
249 :  in  days,  254 ;  in  gneiss,  259 ; 
in  granite,  261 ;  in  carboniferous 
rocks,  354;  in  cretaceous  rocks,  895; 
used  in  construction,  459. 

Mines  as  distinguished  from  quarries, 
469;  their  temperature  at  great 
depths,  23;  of  coal,  480;  of  iron, 
499  i  salt,  504 ;  of  various  metalli- 
ferous ores,  508. 

Biining,  reconls  o^  549 ;  tools  used  in, 
537 ;  system  of,  for  coal,  483 ;  for 
metals  m  veins,  529. 

Miocene,  or  middle  tertiaries,  407. 

Mississippi,  delta  of,  81 ;  change  of 
level  m  the  valley  of,  114. 

Missouri  coal-field,  349. 

Mixture  in  chemistry,  10. 

Modem  deposits,  422. 

Moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  48. 

Molasse  of  SwitserUmc^  408. 

Molecules,  4. 

MoUusca,  fossil  remains  of^  300. 

Monkwearmouth  colliexy,  485. 

Monodinic  system  of  crystallization, 
186. 

Monsoons,  51. 

Mont«  Boloa,  older  tertiaries  o^  404. 

Montmartre,  gypseous  beds  of,  408. 

Moraines,  76. 

Mortar,  composition  of^  461. 

Mountain  chains,  40. 

limestone,  333. 

Mud,  eruptions  of,  69;  deposits  of, 
79 ;  volcanoes,  erupting,  90. 

Mudstones  of  Ludlow  series,  824. 

Mueseler  lamp,  account  o^  496. 

Mull,  miocene  beds  oi^  407. 
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Murohison,  Sir  B.,  his  Silurian  System, 

817 ;  Permian  system,  358. 
Mwrex  aheoUUus  (crag),  303,  412. 
MuBchelkalk,  364. 

Naoelplxjhb  of  Switzerland,  408. 

Nagpur  beds  (India),  376. 

Nassau,  lignites  of,  414. 

Natal  coast,  S.  AMca,  coal-fields,  380; 
cretaceous  rocks,  394. 

Natural-history  properties  of  nunerals, 
122. 

Natural  springs,  449. 

Navicula  vwridia  (tertiary),  296. 

Navir,  grind  of  the,  72. 

Needles  (chalk),  71,  72. 

Neocomian  rocks,  388. 

Nerbudda,  coal-fields  of,  378. 

Nerinaa  QoodhallU  (coral  rag),  803. 

Neriusean  limestone,  381. 

New  Brunswick  coal-field,  350. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  its  coal-field,  341} 
depth  of  coiJ,  485 ;  how  supplied 
with  water,  456. 

Newfoundland,  336. 

New  Holland,  indurated  dunes,  65. 

New  red  sandstone,  862 ;   water-con- 

'   tents  of,  455. 

New  Zealand  coal-fields,  351 ;  recent 
changes,  427. 

Niagara,  effects  of  aqueous  action  at,  67. 

Nickel  and  its  ores,  216. 

Nile,  delta  of,  80;  analysis  of  its  mud, 
440. 

Nipaditeg  eUgana  (L.  clay),  399. 

Nismes,  fountain  at,  452. 

Nitrogen  gas,  an  important  mineral,  10. 

Nodosaria  limbata  (cretaceous),  296. 

Nodules,  phosphatic,  from  the  upper 
greensand,  392  j  from  crag,  412. 

Noises  accompanying  earthquakes,  96. 

Normandy,  needles  on  coast, 71 ;  Juras- 
sic rocks,  374. 

North  Wales,  slate  quarries  of,  470  j 
iron  ores  of,  503. 

Norway,  Silurian  rocks  of,  320;  river 
in  a  cavern  in,  453. 

Norwich  crag,  416. 

Nova  Scotia  coal-field,  351. 

Nucula  pecHnata  (cretaceous),  890. 

Nummulites  and  nummulitic  forma- 
tion, 401. 

Nutfield,  iuUer's  earth  there,  372. 

Oases,  38. 


Oblique  prismatic  system  of  oryttal- 
Uxation,  136. 

Oceanic  currents,  depth  oi,  62. 

deltas,  80. 

Oceans,  changes  of,  during  the  Paleo- 
zoic period  361 ;  Secondary,  396 ; 
Tertiary,  430. 

Octahedron,  regular  (in  ciysitaUo* 
graphy),  128,  131;  oblique,  136. 

Odour  as  a  character  of  minerals,  152. 

CEningen  tertiary  beds,  414. 

Ohio  coal-field,  349. 

Older  tertiaries,  arrangement  ol^  398^ 

Old  red  sandstone^  327;  analvais  of 
marls  from,  266;  contains  dolomite, 
442. 

Oolite,  nature  o(  246;  general  appear- 
ance in  England,  371 ;  lower  series, 
372 ;  upper  series,  386. 

Oolitic  coal-fields  of  Yorkshii«  and 
Brora,  375;  of  India,  876;  of  South 
Africa,  380. 

marble^  248 ;  magnesinn 


stone,  356. 

Optical  properties  of  minerals,  148. 

OrbicuHna  nuansmalis  (older  ter- 
tiary), 406. 

Ores  of  antimony,  202 ;  arsenic,  201 ; 
bismuth,  203;  chromium,  197 ;  co- 
balt^ 215 ;  copper,  217 ;  iron,  210, 
499;  lead,  207;  manganese^  199; 
mercury,  221 ;  nickel,  216 ;  silver, 
222;  tm,  206;  zinc,  204;  method 
of  extracting,  539;  blastinff  and 
furthering,  540;  statistics  o^  607, 
558. 

Organic  beings,  remains  o(  found 
fossil,  286 ;  influence  on  deposits, 
88.     iS^  Fossils. 

matter,  proportion  requiied  in 

soils,  489. 

OHkis  elegatUula  (Silurian),  80a 

OrthoeeratiUi  cornea  (Silurisn),  304^ 

■  UUerale  (oarboninsvus), 

887. 

Os,  or  gravel  hill,  view  of,  419. 

Osborne  series  (I.  of  Wi^t),  40a 

Oscillations  of  tlks  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter, 47. 

Oscillations  of  level  at  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Serapis,  114. 

OHreafinmt  (cretaceous),  890. 

MarMi  (lower   and    middle 

oolite),  802. 
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Outcrop  of  strata,  273;  of  coal,  483. 
Outliers,  nature  of,  276. 
Owhyhee.     See  Hawaii. 
Oxford  clay,  380. 

Oxygen  gaa,  its  importance  among  the 
pond^ble  matwials  of  the  eart^  10. 

Fachtdebkata,  fossil  remains  of,  403. 

Pacific  ocean,  30;  its  currents,  69; 

elevation  and  d^ression  of  its  bed, 

118. 

FaUBQniUe%u  (magnesian    limestone), 

359. 
Palieontology,  use  o^  308. 
PctUBotherium,  sketch  of,  408. 
PaUeozoic  period,  316;   elevation-sy- 
stems of,  360 ;  depth  of  ocean  during, 
862 ;  recapitulation  of,  431. 
Palamow,  coal  o^  378. 
Palma,  volcanoes  in  isle  of,  105. 
PalmaeUe*  Lamanomt  (middle  ter- 
tiary), 408. 
Pampas,  39. 

Pampean  formation,  415. 
Pan^-work  for  coal,  487. 
Paper  coal,  413. 
Pappenheim   lithographic    limestone, 

883. 
Parian  cement,  468. 

marble,  249. 

Paris  basin,  deposits  of,  402. 
Parker^B  cement,  399,  462. 
Parrott,  or  cannel  coal,  346. 
Patagonia,  raised    beaches  in,   118; 

modem  deposits  of,  426. 
PecopterU  aquUina   (coal-measures), 

294. 
Peeten  LugdunentU  (lias),  869. 
Penmaen  mawr,  road-stujB*  fiiom,  468. 
Pennsylvania  coal-field,  350. 
Penrhyn  slate-quarries,  470. 
Pentamerue  KnightH  (Silurian),  324. 
Percudsion  table,  547. 
Peridimium  pyrophorum  (newer  ter- 

tianr),  296. 
Periodioil  winds,  50. 
Periodicity  of  earthquakes,  96. 
Periods,  geological,  311 ;   Palsoxoic, 
316;  Secondary,  362;  Tertiary,  397. 
Permian  series,  354. 
J Vtri&ction,  process  of,  145 ;  diffisrent 

kinds  of,  292. 
Peirophiloidet  Biehardmmi  (L.  olay), 
899. 


Pkacops  caudatus  (Silurian),  305. 

Phaenomena,  order  of^  in  an  earth- 
quake, 101. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  account  of,  176, 
249 ;  concretions  of^  392,412 ;  value 
in  agriculture,  441. 

Phosphorescence  of  minerals,  151. 

Physical  characteristics  of  minerals,146 

Pictou  coal-field,  851. 

Pillar  and  stall,  method  of,  coal-work- 
ing, 488. 

Pinwularia  dctdyUu  (tertiary),  296. 

Pipe-clay,  413. 

Pipe-veins,  518. 

Pisolitic  limestone,  393. 

Pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  91. 

Pitches  set  in  mines,  541. 

PixidtUa  prisca  (tertiary),  296. 

PlagioHoma  giganteum  (lias),  369. 

-^— — —  tpinowm  (chalk),  394. 

Plains,  account  of,  36,  39. 

Plftner  kalk,  391,  893. 

Plants,  comparative  view  of  recent  and 
extinct  species,  294;  fossil,  from  coal, 
352 ;  trias,  365 ;  London  clay,  399 ; 
middle  tertiary,  408. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  beds  of  which  it  is 
made,  408 ;  use  of,  463. 

Plasters,  manufacture  of,  463. 

Plateaux,  or  elevated  plains,  39. 

Platinum,  account  of,  225. 

Pleistocene  deposits,  411. 

Plesiomorphinn,  142. 

Pleno9€utru9f  restored  figure  Oias),  370. 

Pleurotomaria  conoidea  (oohtes),  373. 

PNeatmla  tpimota  (lias),  369. 

Plicatula  day,  388. 

Pliocene  deposits,  411. 

Plumbago,  164. 

Plymouth  limestone,  329. 

Plynlimmon  rocks,  319. 

Po,  delta  of,  78. 

Polar  forces,  19. 

seas,  81. 

Polarised  light,  16, 150. 

Pole,  magnetic,  21 ;  of  cold,  54. 

Polir-schjefer,  413. 

Polishing  slate,  its  nature,  295. 

Polychroism,  150. 

Polymeric  isomorphism,  144. 

Polymorphism,  142. 

Pondicherry,  lower  greensands  of,  389 : 

silicified  wood  of,  414. 
Porcelain  clays,  461. 

2  D 
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Porphyriticrocks,  257, 260;  stnictora, 
270;  dykes,  526. 

Portland  beds,  882;  bmLding-Btone, 
464. 

Portiand  cement,  462. 

Portor  marble,  248. 

Portugal,  blown  sand  on  coast  of^  65. 

Potash  salts,  170. 

Potsdam  sandstone  of  North  America, 
818. 

Potters'  day,  181. 

Practical  Geology,  485. 

Prairies,  39. 

Pressure  of  the  air,  46. 

PreTalent  winds,  51. 

Primary  formations,  810. 

Principles  of  classification  of  minerals, 
160 ;  of  rocks,  810. 

Prismatic  structure,  267. 

Prismatic  system  (square),  in  mine- 
ralogy, 131. 

Productiye  capacity  of  coal-fields,  840. 

Products,  volcanic,  107. 

Produeius  horridua  (magnesian  lime- 
stone), 859. 

Protogine,  nature  of,  260. 

Protrusion  of  igneous  rock,  279. 

Pseudomorphism,  142, 145. 

Pseudo-Tolcanoes,  91. 

PterodMctyly  restored  figure  (lias),  370. 

Pudding-stones,  their  nature,  244. 

Pumps  used  in  draining  mines,  588. 

Purbeck  strata,  884 ;  marble,  886. 

Pure  water  not  necessary  for  supporting 
life,  456. 

Pyrites  iron,  210,  558 ;  copper,  218. 

Fjrritous  clay,  418. 

QuADSS  sandstein,  888. 

Quadrupeds,  fossil,  their  abundance  in 
France,  408. 

Quality  of  water,  how  affected,  457. 

Quantitative  affinity,  15. 

Quantity  of  air  passing  into  a  mine, 
490;  of  solia  substances  in  the 
ocean,  27 ;  of  water  contained  in 
rocks,  448,  453 ;  of  coal  and  iron 
raised  in  England,  507 ;  of  yarious 
metals  rai8e<]^  558. 

Quaquaversal  dip,  274. 

Quarries,  469. 

Quartz,  account  of,  167 ;  form  of  cry- 
stals, 124. 

Quartzite,  248. 


Quartsose  conglomerate,  828. 
Quicklime,  its  manufacture,  461. 

Radiated  animals,  foasil  remains  o^ 

298. 
Bain,  distribution  of^  49;    quantity 

fidling  ammally  in  England,  453. 
Baised  beaches,  117,  423. 
Rake-veins,  explained,  516. 
Range  of  earthquake  action,  100. 
Ransome's  artificial  stone,  468. 
Rauchwacke,  account  of,  858. 
Recapitulation  of  Descriptive  Gedogr, 

481. 
Records,  mining,  549. 
Red  marl,  account  and  oompoeition  of, 

489 ;  analysis  of;  266 ;  Triassic,  363. 
Reflecting  goniometer,  140. 
Refiraction  of  light,  150. 
Regular  system  of  crystallization,  128. 
Regur,  analysis  of,  4£6. 
Rraiains  of  organic  beings  found  fossil, 

286. 
Rennell's  current,  61. 
Replacement  in  crystallography,  126. 
Representation  of  species  by  others 

resembling  them,  287. 
Reproductive  effects  of  aqueona  action, 

78. 
Reptiles,  fossil.   Devonian,  832 ;  Car- 
boniferous,   854;    Permian,    369; 

Triassic,  866;   lias,  369;  OoUtic, 

873;    Wealden,  389;    Cretaceous, 

895 ;  Older  terUary,  407. 
Results    of  geological    investigation, 

484. 
Returning  charges  in  smelting,  548. 
Reversion  of  dip,  281. 
Rhine,  delta  of;  81 ;  extinct  volcanoes 

o(114;  silt  of;  424. 
Rhomb  and  rhomboid,  129. 
Rhombic  system  of  crystal  liiatimn,  135. 
Rhombohedron,  134. 
Rhone,  delta  of,  80. 
BMfnchonella  ociopUtata  (chalk),  300- 
Richmond,  Ya.,  coal-field  oi;  870. 
Rivers,  account  of;  32 ;  draining  into 

Atlantic,  28 ;  eroding  action  <%  67 ; 

deltas  o^  79 ;  water  of;  456. 
Road  cuttings,  drainage  of;  446. 
Road  material,  468. 
Rocks,  defined,  237 ;  dassiflcataon  of, 

241, 811 ;  how  converted  into  mils 

488. 
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Boman  cement,  462. 

Rome,  tertiaries  near,  412. 

Boflsberg,  fall  of  the,  74. 

Bothe-toidte-liegende,  354. 

Boyaltiee,  or  lord's  dues  (in  mining), 
629. 

Buby,  aooount  of^  178. 

Budistea,  fossil  remains  of,  301. 

Buhr,  coal-field  of  the,  348. 

BuMia,  Silurian  rocks  of,  326;  De- 
vonian, 330;  Carboniferous,  335; 
coal-fields  o^  348 ;  Permian  rocks, 
858;  Jurassic  beds,  375;  Upper 
oolites,  383 ;  Tertianes,  414 ;  auri- 
ferous drifts,  420;  ssdt  deposits, 
606. 

Saabb,  coal-field  of  the,  848. 

Safetj-fuse,  548. 

Sa£etj-lamps,  492,  496. 

Sagrina  rugota  (older  tertianes),  406. 

Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  38. 

St.  Helen's  series  (Isle  of  Wight),  400. 

Salses,  or  erupted  flames,  90. 

Salt,  common,  171 ;  fovmd  in  Carbo- 
niferous rocks,  854;  in  New  red 
sandstone,  in  Cheshire,  363,  866 ; 
mines  of^  504. 

Saltness  of  the  ocean,  27 ;  of  the  Bal- 
tic, 29 ;  of  the  Dead  sea,  86. 

Sand  dunes,  advance  of,  65. 

Sand  group  of  rooks,  242. 

Sands  and  gravels,  as  water-bearing 
rocks,  450. 

Sandstones,  properties  o(  101;  ana- 
lyses of  various  kinds,  243;  form 
barren  soils  when  pure,  441;  as 
water-bearing  rocks,  456 ;  as  build- 
ing material,  465. 

Santorin,  volcanic  islands  o(  106. 

Sapphire,  aooount  of^  178. 

Savannahs,  39. 

Scale  of  hudness  of  minerab,  153. 

Scandinavia,  earthquakes  of,  96 ;  drift 
of;  418;  raised  beaches, 428. 

Scar  limestone,  334. 

Schists,  aooount  of,  268. 

Schuylidll  anthradtic  coal-field,  850. 

Scotland,  granite  of^  261;  Silurian 
rocks  of;  819 ;  Old  red  sandstone, 
829;  coal-fields,  845 ;  ooUtic  rocks, 
875,  381 ;  Wealden  deposits,  887 ; 
middle  tertiaries,  407;  drift,  419; 
iron  ores,  504. 


Sea,  undermining  action  of,  70. 

Seas,  distribution  of.     See  Ocean. 

Seathwaite  in  Westmoreland,  rain-fall 
at,  453. 

Sea*urchins,  remains  of,  299. 

Secondary  period,  rocks  and  fossils  of, 
362 ;  general  account  of,  432. 

Sedgwick,  Prof.,  on  the  structure  of 
lai^e  minend  masses,  264 ;  his  Cam- 
brian series,  317 ;  his  notice  of  the 
elevation-system  of  Westmoreland, 
360. 

Septaria,  nature  and  use  of,  265. 

Serpentine,  account  of,  189. 

Serpula  (older  tertiaries),  406. 

Sewalik  deposits  of  Northern  India, 
409. 

Shafts,  tubbing  water  from,  485 ;  mode 
of  sinking,  484,  534. 

Shales,  account  of,  252,  323,  367. 

Shallow  drains,  445. 

Shallow  wells,  condition  of  water  in, 
458. 

Shapes,  imitative,  of  massive  minerab, 
147. 

Shells,  fossil  remains  of,  302. 

Sheppey,  fossiliferous  beds  of;  399. 

Shetland  islands,  raised  beaches  of, 
424. 

Shoals,  effect  of  tides  on,  70. 

Shocks,  range  of  earthquake,  98. 

Shodinff,  527. 

Shropshire  coal-fields,  344 ;  iron  ores, 
502. 

Siberian  eold  alluvia,  427  ;  gold  wash- 
ings, 472. 

Sicily,  eroding  action  of  rivers  seen  in, 

67. 
Sierra  de  Gador,  a  lead  district,  517. 
i9li[^i2^<ir»a^acAy(i0rffia(coal-measure8), 

294. 

Silesia,  coal-field  o^  348. 

Silica  and  silica  minerals,  167. 

Silicates,  aluminous,  180;  non-alu- 
minous, 188. 

Silicified  wood,  414. 

Silurian  rocks  and  fossils,  Lower,  817 ; 
Upper,  822. 

Silvas,  38. 

Silver,  and  its  ores,  221 ;  quantitr 
raised  in  England,  533. 

Simple  minerals,  analyses  of,  258. 

Sinking  shafts  to  get  coal,  484. 

Sinkings  in  artesian  wells,  459. 
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Skaptaa  Jokul,  eruption  of,  108. 
Slabs  and  slates,  where  found,  466. 
Slates,  structure  of^  253 ;  where  found, 

466 ;  quarries,  470. 
Sleeping-table  used  in  gold-washing, 

474. 
Slides  and  heaves,  5. 
Slimes,  treatment  of,  547. 
Slips  or  faults,  277. 
Slope  of  riTer-courses  in  referenoe  to 

the  rapiditr  of  the  current,  69. 
Slowness  of  oeposits,  284. 
Smith,    Mr.   W.,    on    canal-making, 

446. 
Snow-line,  various  elevations  of^  48. 
Soda  salts,  l7l. 
Soils,  formation  and  improvement  of, 

487. 
Soissonnais  shelly  sands,  402. 
Solenhofen  lithographic  limestone,383. 
Solfataras,  90. 
Solid  angles,  124. 
Solid  matter  dissolved  in  the  sea,  27 ; 

conveyed  by  rivers,  81. 
Solvent  action  of  water  on  rocks,  66. 
Soundings  in  deep  seas,  28,  30. 
SouthAmerica.    See  America,  South. 
South  Wales,  its  coal-field,  344 ;  iron 

ores  of,  502. 
Sopwith,  Mr.,  on  the  preparation  of 

lead  ores,  549. 
Spain,  blown  sand  on  coast  of,  65 ; 

Silurian  rooks  of,  318 ;  coal-fields  of^ 

348 ;  lead-mines,  517. 
Spatattffue     cor-<tnguimim      (chalk), 

299. 
Specific  gravity,  154. 
Speed  of  earthquake  wave,  101. 
Speeton  day,  388. 

I^hanopterie  Httninghausi  (coal-mea- 
sures), 852. 
Spirifer  glaber  (carboniferous),  800. 
undulcUua  (magnesian  lime- 
stone), 359. 

WalcoH  (lias),  869. 


Splitting  the  air  in  coal-mines,  490. 
Spond^lM*  tpinoMtm  (chalk),  394. 
Sponges,  fossil,  295. 
Spring-water,   its   mineral    contents, 

456. 
Springs,  mineral,  94 ;  natural  and  ai> 

tesian,  449 ;  interception  of^  447 ; 

breaking  into,  in  mining,  485. 
Square  octahedron,  181. 


Square  prismatio  system  of  crystalliza- 
tion, 181. 

StaflTa,  basaltic  rocks  of,  116. 

Staffordshire  coal-fields,    344;    coal- 
mining in,  488 ;  iron  ores  o^  602. 

Stalactites  and  Stalagmites,  249. 

Stamping-mill,  544. 

Standard  of  copper,  548. 

Statistics  of  coal  and  iron,  507 ;  of  va- 
rious metals,  553. 

Statuary  marble,  249. 

Steam  coal,  165. 

Steatite,  account  of,  189. 

Steppes,  38. 

Sternbergia,  fossil  trees  so  called,  353. 

SHgmaria    fiooidee    (coal-measures), 
852. 

Stinkstem,  858. 

Stone,  different  kinds  o^  for  building, 
464. 

Stonesfield  slate,  872,  468. 

Storms,  21,  50. 

Stourbrid^  day,  analyses  of,  460l 

Stratification,  nature  o£^  2€P7;    illus- 
trations of  various  kinds,  272. 

Stratified  rocks,  classification  of^  311. 

Stratum  of  invariable  temperatare^  54. 

Streak  of  minerals,  148. 

Stream-currents,  59. 

Stream-works  for  tin,  478. 

Striation  of  rocks  bv  drift,  419. 

Strike  of  beds,  274.' 

Stringoeephaliu  Bwrtim  (Devonian), 
831. 

Stringocephalus  limestone,  380. 

Strontia  salts,  account  o^  173. 

Structure  of  minerals,  122 ;  of  rocks, 
83,264. 

Styiia,  thick  beds  of  lignite  in,  296. 

Sub-apennine  formations,  412. 

Sub-Himalayas,  tertiariea  of,  410l 

Submergence  of  land,  119. 

Subsidence  in  coral  seas,  118. 

Subsoil,  how  fonned,  488. 

Subterranean  communication  belwaen 
volcanoes,  112. 

Suffolk  crag,  411. 

Sulphur,  account  o(  167. 

Sumbawa,  eruption  at,  107. 

Summarr  of  geological  fiuits,  486. 

Sump  of  a  mine,  585. 

Sundfk  islands,  volcanic  eruption  at, 
107. 

Surrey,  water  from  greensands  ol^  465. 
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Suirejon,  importance  of  geological 

knowledge  to,  444. 
Sussex  marble,  386. 
Sweden,  drift  of,  419 ;  raued  beaoheB 

of;  423. 
Switzerland,  floods  in  1818,  69. 
Syenite,  account  o^  260. 
Symmetry  in  crystallography,  125. 
Synclinal  axis,  276. 
Synedra  ulna  (tertiary),  296. 
Systems  of  crystallization,  127. 
Systems  of  eLeration,  Palsozoic,  360 ; 

Secondary,  896 ;  Tertiary,  429. 
Systems  of  riyors,  38. 
Systems,  volcanic,  113. 

Table  of  absorbent  powers  of  rocks, 
462  J  British  coal-fields,  340;  Bri- 
tish rocks,  815 ;  classification  of 
minerals,  161,  and  of  rocks,  311 ; 
coal-fields,  889,  840;  composition 
of  well-waters,  458 ;  distribution  of 
extinct  genera,  807;  elementary 
substances,  9 ;  EkKiene  rocks,  398 ; 
expansion  of  rocks,  512 ;  height  of 
mountain  chains,  42;  important 
minerals,  162 ;  isomorphous  groups 
of  minerals,  144 ;  lakes,  35 ;  mine- 
rals, 162 ;  minerals  of  each  crystal- 
line system,  128;  mineral  produce 
of  Ghneat  Britain,  507,  553;  pla- 
teaux, 39 ;  recent  and  extinct  spe- 
cies, 306 ;  rivers  and  river  systems, 
33 ;  sinkings  of  wells,  459 ;  thermal 
springs,  94 ;  tertiaries  of  older  pe- 
riod, 898;  volcanic  groups,  111. 

Talc,  account  of;  189,  192. 

Talus  of  larse  blocks  at  a  diff,  82. 

Taste,  usefm  in  determining  minerals, 
152. 

Tchomoiem,  analysis  of,  426. 

Temperature  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  28;  of  the  atmosphere 
(mean),  47;  of  the  water  in  the 
Gulf-stream,  60;  of  deep  mines, 
536. 

Terebrtttula  diffona  (L.  oolites),  500. 

globata  (oolites),  378. 

octopluxUa  (chfu^),  800. 

Terra  cottas,  463. 

Terrestrial  magnetism,  20. 

Tertianr  rocks,  account  of;  397 ;  ge- 
neral result  of  investigations,  4^ ; 
recapitulation  of  its  history,  483. 


Tetrahedron,  130, 131. 

Tetrakis-hexahedron,  129,  131. 

Texture  of  minerals,  147 ;  of  soils,  439. 

Thanet  sands,  398. 

Thermometer,  63. 

Thick  coal  of  Aubin  and  American 
coal-fields,  296 ;  of  South  Stafford- 
shire, 844. 

Thinning  out  of  strata,  271. 

Throw,  or  fiiult,  277. 

Ticketing  ores,  647. 

Tide  wave,  57 ;  mechanical  action  of, 
70. 

Tilestone,  325. 

Tilgate  beds,  386. 

Timbering  mines,  541. 

Time,  importance  of,  in  geology,  284. 

Tin  and  its  ores,  205;  streaming,  478 ; 
statistics  of,  653. 

fools  of  the  collier,  490 ;  of  the  miner, 
687. 

Torrents,  mechanical  effect  of,  69. 

Touraine,  middle  tertiaries  of,  407. 

Tourmaline,  account  o^  152,  193. 

Trachytic  rocks  in  Ghermany,  116. 

Trade  winds,  50. 

TrafiUgar-square,  artesian  well  at,  459. 

Tram-roads  in  mines,  541. 

Travertin,  large  deposit  of,  82. 

Tremadoc  slates,  318. 

Tresavean  mine,  630. 

Triassic  series,  362. 

Tribute  system  in  mines,  530. 

TricarpelUte,  communU  (L.  cUy),  399. 

TricUnic  system  of  crystallization,  138. 

THloculifuiy  sp.  (cretaceous),  296. 

Trigonia  cdaformu  (L.  greensand), 
302,  389. 

Trigonocarpum,  fossU  fruits  so  called, 
358. 

Trinidad,  bitumen  o(  91. 

Tripoli,  its  nature,  295. 

Tnmcation  in  crystallography,  126. 

Tubbing  shafts  to  exclude  water,  485. 

Twrbo  co9tariu9  (oolites),  373. 

Turonian  formation,  398. 

TurrilUes  costatus  (cretaceous),  890. 

TStrriieUa  imbrictUaria  (older  ter- 
tiaries), 406. 

Turtle  stones,  nature  and  use  o(  265. 

Tut  work  in  mines,  630. 

Twin  crystals,  142. 

irKCX)KTOBXABLB  Stratification,  277. 
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UiiBtratifled  rocks  ustiaUy  assooiatod 
with  veins,  519. 

Unsjmmetrical  minerals,  143. 

Upheaving  f<Mrce  in  volcanoes,  intensity 
of,  105 ;  slow  action  o(  117. 

Upper  greensand,  391. 

Upper  lias,  or  alum  shale,  867. 

Upper  oolites,  380. 

Upper  New  red  sandstone,  362. 

Ural  mountains,  auriferous  drift,  420. 

Urstu  spel€tus^  skull  of,  421. 

Use  of  geology,  8 ;  of  fossils  in  classi- 
fication, 289;  of  soils  to  plants, 
439 ;  of  fibults  in  coal-mining,  482. 

Utica  slates,  319. 

Yalekcii.  flags,  467. 

Valley  of  denudation,  278. 

Value  of  ooal  and  iron  raised,  507. 

Variation  of  the  needle,  20. 

Vegetable  matter,  accumulations  of^ 
87 }  fossil  remains  of,  293. 

Veins,ii\jected,280j  mineral, 510-620. 

Velocity  of  running  water,  70;  of  wave 
transit,  101. 

Venerieardia  imbrieata  (older  ter> 
tiaries),  406. 

Ventilation  of  coal-mines,  489 ;  of  me- 
tal mines,  537. 

Vesuvius,  crater  of^  104. 

Victoria,  auriferous  beds  of,  427. 

Violent  disturbance,  no  marks  o^  427. 

Virginia,  U.S.,  carboniferous  rocks, 
349;  cocd-fifilds  near  Kichmond, 
370;  tertiary  rocks» 404, 410;  gold 
washings,  472. 

Volcanic  ashes,  eruption  of^  107 ;  Silu- 
rian, 319 ;  on  the  Rhine,  424. 

Volcanoes,  mud,  90 ;  general  account 
o^  102 ;  their  numl]«r  and  distribu- 
tion, 109  ;  central,  113 ;  extinct,  114. 

Voltzia  heteroph^Ua  (New  red  sand- 
stone), 365. 

Volume  of  elements,  7. 

Voluta  LamberH  (Crag),  412. 

aihleta  (L.  day),  808. 

Vosges  sandstone,  356. 


Wales,  its  ooal-fields,  844;  raised 
beaches,  424 ;  slate  quanies  o(  470 ; 
iron  ores,  502. 

Wallsend  colliery  lamp  regn1ationH,494 

Warping,  nature  of,  445. 

Washing  ores,  547. 

Water,  eruptions  of^  91 ;  supply  of, 
from  the  atmosph^«,  49 ;  supply  to 
towns,  447 ;  analyses  of  mineral 
springs,  94 ;  analyses  of  well-water», 
458;  use  o^  in  separating  ores,  547. 

Wave  transit,  velocity  oi^  101. 

Waves,  55 ;  mechanical  action  of^  71. 

Wealden  series,  884. 

Weather,  phenomena  of^  44. 

Weathering  of  basalt^  440. 

Weiffht,  alwolute  and  atomic,  6. 

Wem,  shallow  and  deep,  water  in,  468. 

Wenlock  shale  and  limestone^  822, 323. 

WMerellia  variabilit  (L.  cUy),  399. 

Whim,  or  whimsey,  use  oi,  in  minei, 
541. 

Whitby,  alum  shale  ot,  867. 

Whitehaven  coal-field,  843;  bsematitic 
iron  ores,  500. 

Whitsunday  island,  an  atoll  in  the 
Pacific,  84. 

Wioklow,  oldest  fossilifierous  beds,  317. 

Wight,  Isle  of;  400. 

Winds,  50. 

Wissenbach  slates,  380. 

Woolwich  beds,  396. 

Working  coal-mines,  methods  of;  486. 

Wrae  limestone  in  Scotland,  819. 

Xamtkidimm  ramomm  (tertiaiy),  296. 

YoBSDAUB  rocks,  384. 

Yorkshire,  coal-field  of;  848;  oolitic 

series  and  coal-field,  374;  flags,  467; 

methods  of  coal-mining,  468 ;  iron 

ores,  508. 

Zaxia,  fossil  trees  resembling,  853. 
Zechstein,  account  oi^  858. 
Zinc  and  its  ores,  203 ;  statistics,  533. 
Zoophytes,  fossil  remains  of;  897. 
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optical  appearances,  it  proceeds  to  its  proper  business  of  giving  in  the  dictionary 
form  an  account  of  the  structure  and  properties  of  bodies  iev»led  by  the  micro- 
scope. Under  each  head,  every  necessary  instruction  is  ^ven  for  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  microscopist ;  and,  by  very  numerous  engravmgs,  the  ^e  is  helped 
to  the  recognition  of  particular  structures.  To  a  wide  range  of  reading  there 
has  been  added  no  small  measure  of  original  research." — Sjeeuminer^  ^b.23, 
1866. 

"  Not  onlv  is  it  an  index  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  propertiee  of 
bodies  revealed  by  the  microscope,  but  it  directs  the  student  how  to  vary  the 
methods  of  preparation  of  the  objects  examined,  so  as  to  elicit  their  true  stmc- 
ture.  The  book  contains  a  mass  of  most  useful  information,  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  is  altogether  a  most  valuable  production." — Lancet,  March  1, 18&6. 

'*  A  very  beautiful  and  elaborate  treatise.  Unscientific  readers  will  be  pleased 
with  the  sober  tone  of  the  inquiries,  and  there  are  few  educated  persons  who 
will  not  profit  by  even  a  casual  perusal  of  this  handsome  Yolume.**-~CArMiiai» 
BemetnbraAcer,  April  1856. 

«  Of  this  work  we  have  alreadv  expressed  ounelves  in  terms  of  unmialifled 
praise.  It  is  in  all  respects  such  as  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended by  its  distinguished  authors." — MedieO'Ckimiyical  Beviem^  No.  Si, 
April  1856. 

JOUN  VAN  VOORST,  1  PATEENOSTEB  SOW. 
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